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PBUFACE, 


The system of transliteration followed in the present volume is 
that laid down in the North- Western Province^ Gazette for Oc- 
tober, 3, 1874 (pages 1732-33), and for convenience of reference 
is produced here • 

RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 

Every Utter in the vernacular must be uniformly represented by a certain letter in 
the Roman character as follows » 

Vowels. 


PSBSIAH^ 

Deyakagabi. 

Romak. 

Pbontjnciation. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 

Initial 

Non- 

initial. 



1 

^ (zabar) 

V 

not oz-^ 
pressed. 

a 

As in woman* 

I 

i 

» 

•* (*«*) 

T 

r 

4 

i 

father. 

bit. 


JOt^ 


1 

t 

machine. 

t 

«(pe8h) 

w 

- 

■■ 

n 


y 

31 



ly rude. 





■■ 

7* grey. 

ii 

>» 

tor^ 

y 



ai 

a 

„ aisles 
,, hole. 

* 

yV 

jf. 

y 


*! 

an 

As ou in house (nearly. 





\ 

being a combination 
4)f the a and u above). 










ii 


Febsian. 


FBEFACB. 

Consonants. 

Dbvanagabi. Roman. 


b 




bh 



cb 



ebb 

t 

d or 3 

^ or gr 

d 

i>A or *3 

U or 5 

db 


Wanting 

f 

J 


g 




c 

sr* 

j 




. V or j 


k 

4 or ^ 


kb 


ksh 

J 


1 

r 

^ 

m 

c/ 

orantiswarB 

nr 

V 


P 



ph 

,orj 

K or ^ 

r 


? ’ 

rh 

**' j or 


» 


^ ot 

ah 

m y Of or 

?! 0^ s: 

1 

4 * or 

.^0^3: 

tb 


!! 

w or V 


35f 


‘ , 3 > »> oV tt 

5 

wanting 

z 

ditto 

zb 


ditto 

omitted) tbe aooomp 



fng vowft only b 

gy 
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My special Bckndwledgements are diie to Mr. A. Anderson of 
the Opium Department for hia valuable lists of the fauna of the 
plains of these provinces, and to Mr. 0. King, M.B., F.L.8., Curator 
of the Royal Botanical Gardehs at Calcutta, for his list of the flora of 
the plains. Mr. W. Waterfield, C.S , has also at all times rendered 
me very great assistance in passing the botanical portion o,f 
these lists through the press. For the Eta District my thanks are 
dub to Mr. J. C. Leiipolt and Mr. S. H: James of the CiPil Service 
for their valuable notes on the families, castes, and agriculture of 
the district. The remainder of the notice of the Eta District is 
based ebiefly on the printed and manuscript reports of Messrs. 
Edmonstone, Wynyard, Bose, Cocks, Harrison, Daniell, C. Crosth- 
waite, J. S. Porter, and Bidsdale of the Civil Service, and the re- 
cords of the Board of Revenue. For the Etdwa District my ac- 
knowledgments are chiefly due to the reports of Messrs. C. Crosth- 
waite and W. Nealej some notes by Messrs. R. Aikman and C. W. 
Moore on the towns of the district, notes by the late Mr. Low 
on the geography of the district, reports by Messrs. Gubbins and 
A. 0. Hume, C..B, and the records of the Board of Revenue. For 
the Mainpuri District I have had the valuable joint-report of Messrs. 
M. A. McConaghey and D. M. Smeaton on the recent settlement, 
the parganah reports of Mr. McConaghey for all the district, ex- 
cept Bhongaon, the report for which was written by Mr. D. M. 
Smeaton. Mr. J. L. Denniston, C.S., also gave me many notes on 
Main puri, much of which I have been able to utilise and acknow- 
ledge. For the illustrations to |he section on implements I am 
indebted to Mr. E. G. Sinkinson of the Barma Commission. 

I have again to disclaim all personal responsibility for the 
figures or facts, which are taken from the ofiicial reports of the 
various departments, or for the figures a»to distance, roads, fords, 
ferries, population, fiscal and town returns, &o., furnished me by 
the local authorities. It is obvious that these must be given by 
me as received, as I have neither the time, means, nor opportunity 
for checking the district returns. I have, however, submitted every 
page in ^pe to the district ofilcers concerned, with the request 
that, in obedience to the orders of Government, they would see that 
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all the figures and facts of this nature giren by me were correct, 
and they alone are responsible for those that now appear. In Eta 
Messrs. Aikman and Harkness revised the district proofs ; in 
Etdwa Mr. A. Lawrence, C.S. ; and in Mainpuri Messrs. W. 
Young and M. A. McConaghey rendered me similar service. Not- 
withstanding these precautions, I am well aware that errors of 
detail must creep in unobserved, and I shall be much obliged to any 
one who ulll point out mistakes, however trivial, and thus assist 
in preparing notes for a second edition. I would also add that, 
though compiled and published under the orders of Government, the 
statements made can in no way be held to express the opinions of 
Government on any matter of fact or policy. 

Aixahabad : \ E. T. ATKINSON. 

10th April, 1876. j 
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Boundaries. 


The Agra division comprises the districts of Agra, Muttra, Farukhabad, 
Eta, Etdtva, and Mainpuri, and lies between north 
lat. 26®-20'-30'^ and 28°-l'-0'>^ and cast long. 
77®-19'-30'^ and 80°-6'-0." It is bounded on the north by tbo Aligarh dis- 
trict of the Meerut division; on the south by the Jalaun district of the Jhansi 
division and the Cawnporc district of the Allahabad division ; on the west by the 
Native States of Bharatpur(Bhurtpore),DhoIpur, and Gwaliar;and on the east 
by the Ganges, which separates it from the Budaon and Shabjahanpur districts 
of these provinces aud from Oudh. Tho total area, according to the census of 
1872, comprised 10,163 square miles and 216 acres, distributed amongst 16,036 
nhabited sites. The population during tho same year numbered 5,038,136 souls, 
of whom 4,607,946 were Hindus, 427,834 were Musalmdns, and 2,356 were 
Christians and others neither Hindu nor Musalmdn. The Hindus form 91*5 
per cent, of tho total population, the provincial average being 86*3 per cent., 
so that, next to the Kumaon and Jhdnsi divisions, Agra has a larger propor- 
tion of Hindus in the population than any other division in these provinoes. 

The portion of the Agra division lying between the Ganges and the Jumna 
differs in no important respect from tho southern half 
Physical features. Meerut division. To tho west of the Jumna, 

however, in Muttra, in a great part of Agra and in a portion of Et&wa, the 
character of the country changes. Here wo approach tho groat table-land of 
Central India, and the appearance of rocks and hills and a totally different soil 
shows that this tract is physically distinct from tho great Duab. The Jumna 
receives no important feeder on its left bank, but from the west come the Cham- 
bal and others which, together with tho Jumna, cut up the country into numerous 
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ravines, some of which rival valleys in size and boldness. Indeed, where the 
Jumna and Ohambul ran close together, the ravines of the one frequently com- 
municate with those of the other in an intricate network, which when clothed 
with jungle must have rendered this tract ^ho safe and unassailable retreat 
which it seems to have been during the entire Musahnan period. To the north, 
the uneven country on the western frontier of the Muttra district forms a 
portion of the tra;:t sacred to the Hindus in being connected with the life and 
exploits of their lavoiirite deities, Krishna and Kadha. The tract further 
south in the Awra district, between the Chainhal and the Jumna, is noted as 
the home of tho Bliadatiriyas, whilst still farther south come other Rajput colo- 
nies. The country in the neighbourhood of the Chambal- Jumna dudh close to 
tho junction of the two rivers presents perhaps as wild and picturesque a view 
as any to ho found in the j)lains of these provinces. The Jumna, Chambal, Kudri, 
Sind, and Pidiuj here unite their waters within a comparatively small area, and 
give the tract the name of the Panchanada, or ^ country of tho five rivers.* From 
the fort-crowned cliff of Jagamanpur to the south, and that of Bhareh to the north, 
the eye wanders over a tangled mass of ravine and valley, green with acacia 
jungle and showing on every prominent bluff the traces of some robber 
stroijgliold, most of which are now in ruins. Between the Jumna and the 
Chamljal the ravines are so extensive that their watersheds appear like hills 
and stand out in deep contrast with the monotonous level of the dudb to the 
east, unbroken as it is by any eminence, and varied only by tho steep and 
narrow ravines which furrow the surface immediately adjoining tho Jumna. 
To the west of the 'Chambal the ravines are even still more wild and inhospit- 
able and more bare and barren than those to tho east, whilst the jungle consists 
of small bushes none of which yield anything that can be called timber. Tho 
country increases in ruggedness and barreness further west, and along the 
Kuari and Sind there is little level land fit for cultivation. Such land as has 
been brought under the plough has been saved by the laborious task of oon- 
atnicting terraces and banks siniilir to those so commonly seen in all the 
hill districts. Botli tho Kuari and Chambal run in a deep bed bordered by 
steep banks, with little alluvial land between them and the stream. The 
Pahuj, Sind, Kuari, and Chambal are all subject to sudden floods, and in 
the height of the rains, the mass of water here poured into the Jumna is fre- 
quently the cause of considerable inundations. 

The great rivers flow through the division, and their character in each dis- 
Dra nage linss described in the district notice. To the east, 

the Ganges receives on its left bank the Romganga, 
and on its right bank the Biirhgaiiga and the East Kfili Nadi. The great 
lines of drainage of the country between the Ganges and the Jumna are tho 
Isan, Rind, and Sengar, and their tributaries, while to the west we have tho 
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Jumna and its tributaries. These lines fairly fulfil their purpose, and with the 
exception of portions of tlio Maiupuri district, the natural drainage is completo 
and sufficient. In Mainpuri ho\7ever, owing chiefly to obstructions caused by 
the canals, the collateral lines connected with the Isan, Hind, and Scugar are 
somewhat defective : large marshes are common, and it has been found neces- 
sary to go to some considerable expense in remodelling tlie existing chaniiels 
to provide a means of escape for the superfluous moisture which has been cut 
off from its natural outlet. Altogether the natural and artificial drainage lines 
are sufficient for iill practical purposes, and entirely remove all fear of excessive 
flooding in years of unusual rain-fall. The south-eastern portion of the divi- 
sion is now traversed by the EtAwa and Cawnpore branches of the Ganges 
canal and^ their distributaries, and will be watered by the Lower Ganges canal 
and its branches, while to the north-west the Agra canal irrigates the trans- 
Jumna tract. The details of all these great works will bo found under the 
notices of the districts through which they run, and here it need only be stated 
iliat when the present projects have been completed, the Agra division will 
rival the Meerut division in the possession of a noblo system of irrigation, 
£ufficient for all its wants. 

The East Indian Railway runs northwards through the Etawa, Mainpuri, and 

Agra districts, and branches off from Tundla to Agra. 

The railway bridge across the J uinna, near the fort, 
connects the East Indian line with the Kajputdna State Railway, which runs to 
Jaipur and Dehli, and is connected with the salt mines of the great Sainbhar 
lake. The water-communication by the Ganges and the Jumna rivers and the 
Oawnpore branch of the Ganges canal is fairly complete. The principal trade- 
routes are the Grand Trunk road from Allahabad, which runs northwards throngli 
Farukhabad, Mainpuri, Eta, and Aligarh by Bulaiidshahr to Delili and Meerut. 
A branch leaves the main line near Bhongaon in tho Maiupuri district, and runs 
through Mainpuri, Agra, Muttra, and Falwal to Dehli; a second branch con- 
nects Bewar on the main line, a little south of Bhongaon, wdth Etaw^a, and 
crossing the Jumna passes through the Chambal- Jumna diiAb to Agra. To the 
south, the latter branch is connected by Auraiya in the Etawa district, with 
the great road leading from Kanauj to Jalaun, and thenco to Jliansi and Sagar, 
and also with the road leading by BhognipuV, in tlio Cawmpore district, to 
Fatehpur. All these main lines intercommunicate by means of good roads 
which fully supply the wants of the division, and w’hich are noticed in detail 
under each district. To tho west, good roads connect the Dnab with Dig, 
Bharatpur, Biana, Dholpur, and Gwaliar, and with the exception of the portion 
of the Gwaliar State bordering on the Chambal, here also the external com- 
munications are sufficiently cojnplete for all practical purposes. To the east, 
the Farukhabad frontier contains numerous ghdts along the Ganges served by 
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roads connooting them with the main line of metalled road which runs through 
the southern half of the district. 

It has been already stated that of the cntire^popnlatioti; comprising 5,038,136 
Population souls, 4,607,946 are Hindds, 427,834 are Musalmdns, 
and 2,356 are Christians and others neitlior Hindu nor 
Musalmdn. From these figures it will be seen that there are about ten Hindiis to 
every Musalradu, and the percentage of the former to the total population varies 
from88’9 in ]?arukhabad to 94*6 in Mainpuri. Amongst the Hindus, Brah- 
Brahmana number 610,114 souls and include 338,317 mem- 

bers of the great Kanaujiya stock, which from Agra 
southwards takes the place of the Gaurs; 38,309 Gaurs ; 33,604 Sanadhs, and 
12,961 Sarasuts; whilst 178,584 are entered without any specification of the 
sub-division to wdiich they belong. Many of the Kanaujiyas, especially in 
Ftawa, Eta, and Farukhabad, are wealthy men, possessed of large estates and 
with an hereditary influence over the people of considerable importance. The 
Rajputs number 421,473 souls, and amongst them the characteristic clans appear 
Bftjpiiti. Chauhiins and Bhadauriyas (89,087), Jdlons 

(39,022), Hdthors (21,986), and Kachhwdhas (20,159). 
Bais, Bachhals, Gaharwars, Gaurahars, Katiyas, Katyars, Konts, Kirdrs. 
Gaurs, Tdmars, Sombansis, and ^ikarwars are of local importance in some dis- 
tricts, but the first- named clans have had the most influence in historical times 
and are still the characteristic clans of the Agra division. The Chauhans 
predominate in the south of the Agra district and in Mainpuri, Eta, and Etdwa ; 
the Jddons in Muttra ; the Rdthors in Eta and Farukhabad, and the Kachh- 
wdhas in Muttra, Agra, and Etdwa. 

Baniyas number 193,088 souls, of whom 68,053 belong to the Agarwdl sub- 

Banijat. diyhion ; there are 8,629 Bdrahsainis, 2,185 Dasas, and 

2^?967 Saraugis. These numbers hardly give the real 

statistics of either Agarwttls or Saraugis, for numerous gotras or gacMias of 

both branches are entered separately under their proper name. AgarwAls 

predominate in Muttra and Agra, and Saraugis are found in greatest numbers 

in Etawa, Eta, and Mainpuri. It is, however, to “the other castes” of the 

census retmns that the great mass of the Hindu population must be referred. 

These number 3,383,287 souls, and amongst them we find that Chatndrs number 

Other castes of Hindus. » Abirs, 412,212, and in Mainpuri alone there 

Til. 01.1 non 1 . ^23,358 nnmbers of this caste ; Lodhaa^ 220,883 ; 

iv’Ji ’ ! ’ Garariyas, 162,516, and Koris, 

nssim agricnltural castes, Kichhis (64,821), Kahltrs 

and LrvwT f and amongst those following trades 

Dhanaks 4<) souls; 

Dhanaks, 49,163; Dhobis, 64,752 ; Haiidms, 99,804; Bhaiigb, 62,172 jXhatlki, 
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61fi07; KambAt's, 63,930, and Telia, 64,079. These castes alone number 
2,668,563 out of the total number recorded as belonging to the other castes’* 
of the census returns, and constitu^ the characteristic elements of the cultivat- 
ing and labouring population. Ahirs, Lodhas, and Jats possess large estates 
as owners, but the remaining castes are chiefly tenants, agricultural labourers, 
village-servants, and day-labourers. ^ 

Although numbers of converted Hindus arc classed amongst Shaikhs, they 

^ do not form so important an element of ihe Musalmnn 

Musftlm&QS. 

population as in the Meerut division. The most suc- 
cessful proselytisers w^ere the Bangash Nawdbs of Farukhabad, and there, too, we 
find the Musalman element reach the highest proportion to the total population 
in the entire division. Of the entire Musalman population, numbering 427,834 
souls, 257,^954 have been recorded as iShaikhs ; 21,354 as Sayyids; 4,996 as 
Mughals; 108,748 as Pathans; 1,651 as converted Hindus in Muttra, while 
33,131 are entered without distinction. Shaikhs are most numerous in Muttra 
and Agra ; Sayyids in Agra and Farukhabad ; Mughal s in Agra, and Pathans 
in Agra, Farukhabad, and Eta. 

The population is distributed amongst 16,036 inhabited sites, having 1,028,784 
houses and giving 496 persons to the square mile ; 1*6 villages to the square 
mile, and 314 persons to each village; 101 houses to the square mile and 4*8 
persons to each house, while the provincial average gives 78 houses to the square 
mile and 4*8 persons to each house. The population per square mile ranges 
from 575 in Agra to 395 in Et&wa, which latter district has a large proportion 
of its area broken by ravines and intersected by rivers. But 7*5 per cent, of the 
inhabitants occupy houses built with skilled labour, varying from 12*5 per cent, 
in the Agra district to 2*5 per cent, in Mainpuri. In parts of Agra, however, 
and also in Muttra, where the percentage is as high as 11*5 per cent., stone is 
found and is easily procurable, and hence the proportion of masonry buildings 
is somewhat large. In Hohilkhand, the divisional percentage of houses built 
with skilled labour is only 3*8, and in the Allahabad division 7*7 per cent. The 
agricultural population is returned at 55*2 per cent, of the total population, or 
2,783,546 souls, of whom 977,181 are males exceeding fifteen years of age. 
The area under cultivation is a little over 6,281 square miles, giving an average of 
2*8 persons dependent on each male adult agriculturist, who has 4*3 acres to 
support them from. The annual revenue payable to Government, whether as 
revenue proper or quit-rent, amounted in 1872 to Rs. 76,80,827, or with oesses 
Rs. 85,08,611, and the amount of rent, including local cesses, payable by cultiva- 
tors, during the same year, has been estimated at Rs. 1,35,36,552, showing an 
average incidence of revenue of Re. 1-14-6, and of rent of Rs. 3-3-9, per cultivated 
acre. The general condition of the agricultural community, though somewhat 
inferior to that of the cultivators of the Meerut division, is still superior to the 
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(ot of the people of the Benares di vision, and when the proposed extension of the 
canal-system has been completed, there will be little left to desire in the way 
of the improvement of the accessories to cultivation in this division. 

Natural History. 

It would bo impossible in a work like the present to attempt to give more 
, than a mere catalogue of the fauna of these provinces 

Animal kingdom. references as will enable the reader to follow 

up the subjdbt at his leisure. I accordingly give here a catalogue of the 
animals, birds, reptiles, and fishes drawn up by Mr. A. Anderson for the Diidb, 
The northern portion of the Saluiranpiir district has been excluded from these 
lists, as the fauna of the Tardi and the sub-Siwdlik country can hardly be con- 
sidered as part and parcel of the Diiab proper, Mr. Anderson writes : — It 
. is, however, quite impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line regarding birds, and 
as the Duab, zoographicaliy speaking, has no claim to any peculiar fauna, and 
is not coincident with the boundary of any marked zoological province, the list 
now prepared will stand for the plaina of North-Western India generally (as 
above restricted), including the southern districts of the province of Oudh, as 
well as Bundelkhand. The vertebratm peculiar to Bundelkhand have been 
separately noticed. As regards nomenclature, it has been deemed expedient * 
to follow, as far as possible, the scientific names, as well as general arrange- 
ment, of Jerdon’s well-known manuals. In cases, however, where wrong names 
have been applied, orvspecies have been admitted into the Indian list by mistake, 
the necessary corrections have been made. Rectifications of synonymy, as 
generally adopted (but not by every one) by more recent authors, have beeu 
added in brackets. In the matter of birds, the letter A. indicates that the species 
resides in the country throughout the whole year; the letter. B, denotes that 
the species is a cold-weather migrant, arriving during the autumnal months 
and departing again in March and April ; the letter C. denotes that the species 
is a hot-weather migrant, coming to this part of the country for the purpose of 
breeding and leaving again before the cold-weather sets in (this includes very 
few birds, and these undergo a very partial migration) ; while the letter D. stands 
for rare and occasional stragglers. Recent additions have been introduced as 
‘ Uer,' ^‘c,, under the numbers in Jerdon’s Birds of India^ to which the 
species is allied.’^ 

MAMMALIA. 

ORDER PRIMATES. 


FAMILY SIMIADAB. 

1. Inuus rhesus^ Cuv., Bengal monkey. Common throughout all northern 
India : in some places it is sufficiently numerous to be a pest to tho .country. 
Jerdon, 7 ; bandar^ H. This species is replaced in the Himalayas by the closely- 
allied nms pelopsy ascending the hills up to elevations from 5,000 to 6,000 
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feet. The specific distinction between the two species does not appear to be fully 
established. 

SUB-ORDBR CBEIROPTERA. 

FAMILY! PTICROPODID^. 

2. P^^rojt)us Geoff., Large fox-b At. Abundant throughout all 

India, associating at times in immense numbers and committing considerable 
damage to fruit gardens. Jerdon, 12; hddal^ H. ’ 

3. Cyanopterus marginatus^ Small fox-bat. Widely distributor through- 
out India, but less common than the preceding species ; affects shady groves, 
roosting in clusters in the folded leaves of plantain and palm trees. Jerdon, 
14 ; chhota hddal^ H. 

FAMILY VAMPYRID^. 

Sub-family Megadermatince, 

4. Megadeinia lyra^ Geoff., Vampire bat. Is found all over India, frequent- 
ing subterraneous passages, vaults, caves, Ac. Jerdon, 15. 

Sub-family llhinolophince^ 

5. Ilipposideros speoris^ Schn., Indian horse-shoe bat. Appears to be 
decidedly rare in north-western India. Agra (fide Cockburn). Jerdon, 26. 

6. Rhinopoma Hardivickii, Gray, Long-tailed leaf-bat. Is found nearly 
throughout India; it frequents old ruins, caves, hollow trees, &c. Jerdon, 30. 

FAMILY NOCTILIOKIDAC. 

Sub^family NoctiliomncB, 

7. Nyctinoniua plicatus^ Linn., Wrinkled-lipped bat. Frequents ruins, 
deserted buildings, old wells, &c., and is generally diffused throughout the 
country, but nowhere numerous. Jerdon, 34. 

FAMILY VESPERTILIONIDiR, 

Sub-family Scotophilitice, 

8. Scotophilus Coromandelianus, Cuv., Coromandel bat. Frequents the 
roofs of houses, at times in great numbers, and occurs throughout all India. 
Jerdon, 38. 

9. Ifycticejus Heathiij Horsf., Large yellow bat. Jerdon, 42. 

10. Nyeticejm luteua, Blytb, Bengal yellow bat. Jerdon, 43. 

11. Nyetkejua TemminekU, Horsf., Common yellow bat, Jerdon, 44. 

12. Nyctieejua oaataneu8f Gray, Chesnut bat. Jerdon, 45. 

13. Nyciicejua cantM, Blytb, Hoaiy bat. Jerdon, 47. 

The first three species of yellow bats are closely allied, and only distin 
guished from each othpr by their size, the coloration being precisely similar. 
All five are tolerably well represented throughout the country, but luteua is 
perhaps the most common* 

Sub-family Veapertilionince. 

14. Veaperlilio eaUgin^if Moustachioed bat. 
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This minute bat is rare and seldom procured. Jerdon^ 56. 

The vernacular chamgudar applies to all bats. 

- ORDER INSECTIVORA. 

FAMILY SORlfciDJ!:. 

15. /Soreo? Shaw, Musk-rat. Is the common musk-rat of the 

plains of India, frequenting housei^, cellars, godowns, Ac. Jerdon, 69 ; cAa- 
chandar, H. 

LI FAMILY ERINACEID^. 

16. EAnacetis collarisy Gray, North Indian hedge-hog. Not recorded 
from the Dudb by Jerdon ; but a large series, living as well as dead ones, 
recently forwarded to the Indian Museum and Zoological Society of London, 
from various localities in the neighbourhood of Fatehgarh, have been pro- 
nounced as belonging to this species (/ide Anderson). Probably does not 
occur east of Cawnpore^ Bundelkliand ? Oudh ? Jerdon, 85 ; Mtita c/idjr, H. 

ORDER CARNIVORA. 

TRIBE SEMI-PLANTIGBADA. 

FAMILY MELIDID^. 

17. Mellivora Indkay Hardwicke, Indian badger. Is found throughout the 
whole of India, but nowhere common. It frequents alluvial plains and other 
suitable localities where it can have free scope for its burrowing (grave-dig- 
ging ?) propensities. Jerdon, 94 ; biju, H. 

F A M I L Y M U S T E L I D ^ . 

Sub-family LiUrince, 

18. Lutra nair, Cur., Common Indian otter. All rivers, canals, lakes, and 
occasionally large jhils. Jerdon, 100; orf, fl. 

T BIBE DIOITQRAD A. 

FAMILY FELIDJE. 

19. Felis pardusj Linn., Leopard. In the Du&b, the range of the leopard is 
circumscribed, as it is found sparingly only along the deep and jungly ravines 
that fringe the courses of the Jumna and Chambal (both banks) ; and not long 
ago one was killed in the station of Et&wa. It occurs throughout the raviny 
and billy tracts of Bundelkhand, the Vindhyan range, all the Tardis (supposing 
there to be only one species), ascending the Himalayas to elevations from 
6,0 )0 to 8,000 feet. Jerdon, 105; lakhar hagha, tendua^ tmdwa^ H. 

20. Felis vioerrim, Bonn., Large tiger-cat. An eastern species, and pro- 
bably not recorded before from north-western India. The solitary specimen 
alluded to was shot in January, 1875, between Akbarpur and T4nda, in the 
Faizabad district, and is now in the Museum of that station. It was a male, 
and measured as follows : from tip of the nose to crown of head, 6^ ; thence to 
root of the tail, 28^; tail, 12^^; entire length, 46^ Thomson). Jerdon, 
108 ; b&ghdaehay H. 
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2 ^ 1 , Felu marmorata^ Blytb} Marbled tiger-cat. Decidedly rare, one apt* 
cimen in the Allahabad Museum {fide Oockburs). Jerdon, 109. 

22 , Felutorquaia^%y]^e», Spotted wild-oat. Occurs sparingly tbronghout 
the Du4b, Oudh, and fiohilkhand.* Jerdon, 114; b^nMlao, H. 

23* Felts chaw f QtAlf Jungle-oat. Is tlie common junp'le-cat all over 
- India, ascending the Himalayas up to an elevation of some 7,000 feet. It 
frequents jungles generally, and is very partial to long grass, reeds, and sugaf- 
cane fields, especially along the edges of jhils. Jerdon, 115 ; banrbilaoy H. 

24. Felis caraealj Schr., Bed lynx. Is found in dry situations ; Rind 
river, Fatehpnr, Hamirpur, Lalitpur, and BnndelkhMnd goiierally {fide 
Anderson). Oudh? fiohilklihiid? Jerdon 116; »iy6hgoshy li. 

FAMILY VIVERBIDiB. 

8uh-family Hyosninoe, 

25. Eycsna striataf Zimm., Striped hyasaa. Tlie hysB»ia or'ciirs through- 
out the Dn4b, wherever there is heavy grass and scrub juugley t‘.specially in 
raviny and broken ground. It affects by preference a dry clinijite, avoiding 
damp and well-wooded countries. It is numerous along the net-work of 
ravines that fringe the coarse of the Jnmna and in Bundelkband, where the 
low hills, caverns, and ravines afford convenient ap ts for its habits: it is pretty 
generally diffused throughout the country. In Oudh ami in the country north 
of the Ganges generally it is, comparatively sp aking, rare, Jerdon, 118 ; 
lakhar hagha^ H. 

Sub-family Viverrincs. 

26. Viverra Malaccensis, Gmel., Civet-cat. Is found over the greater part 
of India, butnowhero' common. It frequents heavy jungle, and is very par- 
tial to drains and even ont-offices. It is decidedly rare in the arid districts of 
the Upper Provinces, but is fairly common in the districts east of Allahabad. 
Jerdon, 121 ; kaids, H. 

27. Paradoaums musanga, Baffl., Oonfimon tree-cat Is a common and 
abundant animal throughout the country. It lives a good deal on trees, devour- 
ing all sorts of fruit, and is often foun^ in drains, out -offices, and in the roofa 
of thatched houses. Jerdon, 123 ; javgli billi. 

28. Eerpestes griseus, QeoiS.f Madras mongoose. Occnrs thronghout north- 
western India, frequenting the opep country,* low jungles, thickets and 
holes in banks; not unfrequently it commits great havoc in poultry ryards. 
Jerdon, 127 ; dhor^ H. 

29. E^epesles MalaeoensiSi Ouv., Bengal mongoose. Oeours throughout the 
counia^ and has very much the same habits as the preceding species. It is a 
great f&equwter of oompounds, gardens, bedge-rows, &c. ; is very much smaller 
than gmeusy and 19 the aniaud that is generally selected to combat the cobra* 
Jerdon, 128; mola^ H. 


b 
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FAMILY OANIDJB. 

30. CanU pallipesj Sykes, Indian wolf. Is found in suitable localities 
throughout the whole of India, frequenting ravines, grass jungle and open 
country, generally avoiding well-wooded tracts. Jerdon, 135; bheriya,B.. 

31. Canis aureus^ Linn., Jackal. Occurs throughout the whole of India, 
ascending the lower ranges of the Himdtayas to elevations from 5,000 to 6,000 
ilet. In parts of the country the jackal swarms in vast numbers. Jerdon, 
136 ; gidar^n. 

32. Vulpes Bengalensuj Sykes, Indian fox. This fox is found through- 
out India and is very common in open situations, avoiding, as a rule, heavy 
cultivation and well- wooded tracts. Jerdon, 138 ; lomri^ H. 

33. Vulpes leucopuSf Blyth, Desert fox. The desert fox is not recorded 
by Jerdon from the Dudb, but it is to be found throughout the more open coun- 
txy and sandy downs at Fatehgarh, and similar situations in all the districts 
to the west ; probably does not occur east of Cawnpore, Oudh, and Bundel- 
khand ? Jerdon, 139; kdla lomri, H. 

34. Vulpes pmillusj Blyth, Panjab fox. One specimen in the Allah- 
abad Museum ; locality Agra [fide Cockburn) ; probably does not occur eut of 
Agra. Jerdon, 141. 

ORDER CETACEA. 

FAMILY DELPHINIDJE. 

35. Platanista Oangetiea^ Lebeck, Gangetic porpoise. Occurs in all large 
rivers and their affluents. A monster specimen, measuring 12 feet in length, 
which is double the size given by Jerdon, is now in the Allahabad Museum; 
locality Jumna (Jide Cockburn). Jerdon, 144 ; siis, H. 

ORDER RODENTIA. 

FAMILY SOIURIDJi:. 

36. 5ciurus palmarumj Linn, Common striped squirrel. Is common 
throughout the whole of North-Western India. Jerdon, 155; galeri, H. It is 
just possible that the Central Indian red squirrel [S, maximus^ No. 140) may 
be found in parts of the extreme south of Bundelkhand. 

FAMILY MURIDiB. 

* Suh- family Murince, 

37 . Gerhillus Indicus, Cuv., Indian jerboa-rai Very abundant in suitable 
localities, frequenting sandy ground by preference and forming extensive burrows. 
Jn parts of the country they swarm to such an extent as to cause wholesale 
destruction to wheat crops. Jerdon, 170; hirnamds (antelope-rat), H. 

38. Gerhillus erythrourus, Gray, Desert jerboa-rat. The interminable 
eolonies of the desert jerboa that swarm in parts of upper India is quite 
astonishing. Exceedingly numerous in sandy downs and suitable localities; it is. 



its name impli^is, more of a desert than a field-rat. Jerdon^ 171 ; hima 
mui^ H, 

39. NeioUa Indtea^ OeofF., Mole-rat, Jerdoo, 172. 

40. NesoUa Hardwicldi^ Short-tailed mole-rat. Both species occur in 
suitable localities throughout India, frequenting richly cultivated and grassy 
situations. They are very partial to water-courses, making their burrows^ at 
the edges of jbils, ditches, and ndlas; they are in fact the water-rats of tk*s 
country. Jerdon, 173. 

41. Mu 8 handicota; Bech., Bandicoot-rat. Is found throu^out India, 
but is confined to towns, large villages, granaries, dec. Jerdon, 174 ; ghmsy K. 

42. Mm decumanusj Fallas, Brown-rat. As common throughout India 
as it is in other countries. Jerdon, 176 ; ghar-korcliuay H. 

43. Mm infralineatus, Elliot, Mss., Striped-bellied field-rat. Jerdon, 178. 

44. Mm brunneusj Tree-rat. Jerdon, 179. 

45. Mm rufescens, Gray, Rufescent-rat. 

Have all been procured at Fatehgarh (fide Anderson). Jerdon, 180. 

46. Mm nimventePy KodgBy White-bellied house-rat. One example of a 
white-bellied rat, having the pelage very soft and dense, has been procured at 
Fatehgarh Anderson). Jerdon, 181. 

47. Mm oleraeetiiy Bennet, Long tailed tree-mouse. Jerdon, 184. - 

48. Mm nrbanmy Hodgs., Common Indian mouse* Jerdon, 186. 

49. Mm terricoloTy Blyth, Earthy field-mouse. Jerdon, 193. All three 
species are common throughout the country according to the localities they 
frequent ; urbanm being the common hoose^mouse ; generic vernacular name, 
mds. 

FAMILY HTSTBlCIDilfi. 

Sudh/amily HystridncB, 

50. JSyHrvs Uucura, Sykes, Indian porcupine. Is found throughout the 
greater part of India, frequenting the sides of hills, river banks and^n&las, and 
' sallying forth at night to commit their usual depredations in vegetable 
"gardens. Jerdon, 204 ; sc/it, eahiy H. 

FAMILY LEPOltlDAS. 

51. Lepm ruficaudatmy Geofif., Common Indian hare. Haros are abundant 
in parts of the North-West Provinces; occasion&lly very local. Jerdon, 207; 
kharhay khargothy H. 

ORDER UNGULATA. 

TBIBB CH.SRODIA. 

FAMILY SUIDAS. 

52. Sm Indiemy Blyth ; Sm criitatusy Wag.; Sm ecrophoy Linn. The Indian 
wild-boar is abundant throughout the country in suitable localities, ascending 
the Bimilayas to elevations of from 8,000 to l6,000 feet, in various 
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dttlhigiiiAable races, Europe, Asia and North Africa” (Blyth). Jerdon, 215 ; 

tan #dar, haraikt, H. ^ m t a 

’ ' ' TRIBE BUMINANTIA. 


FAMILY CERVIDiB. 

Suh-family Rusinat, 

5i^. Becurttia Duvaucelii, Cuv., Swamp-deer. The hdraliBinga^ once so 
opftinioji in parts of the Sitapnr and Kheri districts, is rapidly being exter- 
minated through wanton destruction; civilization and persecution (civilization 
alone in a <thinly-populated country like northen Oudh would not do much 
harm) will drive this magnificent animal before long out of Oudh altogether. 
This fine deer is gregarious, exceedingly tame (hence so easily killed), and 
afiecis swampy and grassy glades, and is fairly common in all the Ddns, get- 
ting more numerous eastward. Jerdon, 819 ; tndAa, H. 

54. Aaia porcinufy Linn., Hog- deer. In the part of the country to which 
this list refers the hog-<leer is not only exceedingly rare, bnihas a very limited 
range. Unknown in Bundolkhand, if occurs sparingly in the Jumna hhddir 
near Agra, and the Ganges hhddir at Fatehgarh, getting more numerous 
westward ; ea?t of Fatehgarh it is now only as a straggler that it is to be 
found, until the mor(^ humid districts of Bengal are reached, where it becomes 
extremely abundant. It is equally common in all the Tardis of North-Western 
India, extending uj) to the base of the Himalayas. Jerdon, 222 ; jjdra, H. 


FAMILY BOVIDJS. 


Sitb-family Andlopinae. 

55. Portax pictuBy Pallas. Jerdon, 226 ; niigdiy fojh, Ida, H. The nilgdi 

is found in great iju in hers ; hrongh(»ut north-western India, but is somewhat 
locally distributed. Coinir n in the belt of ravines and scrub jangle along the 
Jumna (less so, however, on the South bank and Bundelkhand generally), it 
becomes, comparatively speaking, rare in pirts of the DnAb, very numerous 
again id the Ganges hhddir and in southern Oudh, less common in parts of 
central Oudh, but abundant again towards the north and the TarAi generally.- 
It is a great frequenter of sugar-cane fields. # 

56. Antilope bezoarticaf eervicapra^ Linn.), Indian antelope. Abounds 
tbrongbout North-Western India in suitable localities, affecting as a rule (but 
not always) open, uncultivated plains, and at times herding together in hun-^ 
dreds. It is particularly abundant throughout Bundelkhand, northern, and 
portions of central Oudh, und the upper districts of the Du&b. Jerdon, 228; 
hiran, mriga, H. 

57. Gazella Bennettii, Sykes, Indian gazelle* The ravine-deer, as it is 
generally called, is essentially an inhabitant of dry rocky ground, and is never 
foimd in forest country nor in districts having a damp dimate. Hence It is 
unknown north «f the Ganges, and Hs oecavnncc even ib ^ ecttital Dii&b 
nnst be considered exceptional. It is cbmineft alebg the rkvibes that fringe 
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thi aotih bmk of thd Jsmaii and is founds in small numbers, along some of 
its smaller aiBnents ; more nameroos on the south bank of the Juiiina, it becomes 
abundant throughout the rookjr hillsi ravines, and barren tracts of Bundelkband 
generallj. Jerdon, 229 ; ckikdra^M. 

ORDER EDENTATA. 

FAMILY MANIDIDiB. 

58. lianii pentadactyla^ Linn., Indian scaly ant-eater. Is found throughout 
the whole of India, frequenting by preference the more arid parts of the North- 
Western Provinces ; it is decidedly rare and very local. Jerdon, 241 ; hajarUt, H. 

AddiiiofMtl litt of mammalia found in Bundtlkhmd, 

ORDER PRIMATES. 

FAMILY filMIADiE. 

\1. PmhyteB entellui, Linn., Bengal langur. It is the Central Indian 
specmq^ and is found throughout the hilly and more jungly parts of Bundel- 
khand. NSeveral examples of the enteUm monkey have recently been procured 
out of a small herd on the borders of the Allahabad and Fatehpur districts 
(Me Cockbum) ; but these had doubtless been introduced. The langdr lias no 
claim to be considered as indigenous to the Du4b ; and notwithstanding the 
repeated attempts which have been made by devotees to introduce the species 
into Muttra, it has invariably died off. Jerdon, 1 ; lanydr^ H. A closely allied 
species, Preebytee echietaceuey Hodgs., is found throughout the Tarki eountry, 
asoendiog the Himdlayas up to an elevation of some 10,000 feet. 

ORDER CARNIVORA. 

TRIBB FLAMTIQRADA. 

FAMILY UBSID^. 

2. Ursut labiatuey Blainv., Indian black bear. In this part of the countiy 
the bear is confined to the jungle-clad hills of Bundelkhand. It is unknown 
in the Dtt4b, but is found throughout the Vindhyan range and lower ranges of 

« the HimMayas, and is frequently met with in the Tar4i at a considerable dis- 
tance from the base of the hills. Jerdon, 91; bhdht. In the higher ranges of 
the HimMayas this species is replaced by Ureue Tibetame (Jerdon’s No. 90). 

TRIBE BlQITiaRjMlA . 

FAMILY FBUDA. 

3. Felie bo, Linn., Lion. In the e4rljr part of the sixteenth century, the 
Mughal Emperor BAbar mentions the occurrence of the rhinoceros (R, eandaicus), 
the wild buffalo (B. arm]), and the lion in the neighbourhood of Benares, 
and the wild elephant (K Indicue) in the vicinity of 0hun4r. The lion does 
not appear to have been met with of late years, and it is to be feared that it is 
well nigh exterminated as regards Bundelkhand. It still exists in isolated 
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parti of central and weitem India, and it is just possible that a few stragglers 
maj, from time to time, be found in the south of the Lalitpur district and 
in the Riwa territory. Jerdon, 103 ; unti^a bdgh (-camel tiger), H. For a 
record of the recently-killed lions in the North-Western Provinces, seeJ. A. 
S., Ben., for 1867, page 191. 

4. Felis tigi if, Linn,, Tiger, The tiger is occasionally met with in the hilly 
taactsof the Mirzapur, B&nda, Jhiinsi, and Lalitpur districts, and is more numer- 
ous in some of the independent States. It is very common throughout the Vin- 
dhyan rang^and in all the Tardis, ascending the Himalayas up to elevations of 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. Jerdon, 104 ; f Asr, AdyA, H. 

FAMILY CANIDAC. 

5. Cuon rutilani^ Mull., Wild dog. Inhabits the more extensive jangles 
of southern Bundelkhand, the jangle-clad spurs of the Yindhyan range 
generally (said to occur in the Raja’s ramna at Benares), and the lower and 
intermediate ranges of the Himdlayas, occasionally descending into the Oudh 
Tardi. Jerdon, 137 ; kogi, hhanswa, H. 

ORDER UNGULAT A. 

TBIBE RUMINANTIA. 

FAMILY CEBVIDiB. 

Sulhfamily Rusince, 

6. Ru$a AristotilUj Guv., Sdmbar deer. The sdmbar is restricted to the 
more extensive jungle-clad hills of Bdnda and the southern portions of the 
Jhdnsi division, including most of the independent States ; but it is far from 
common in Bundelkhand. It occurs commonly enough throughout the 
Yindhyan range, and is numerous in parts of the hilly tracts of Benares, 
Ghundr, and Mirzapur, as also in the lower and intermediate ranges of the 
Himdlayas, where it is known by the name of jardo, Jerdon, 220 ; sdmAar, H. 

7. Ax% 8 maculatuiy Erxl., Spotted deer. The spotted deer, in a truly feral 
state, has very much the same distribution in Bundelkhand as the edmbary but 
it is more numerous. In Gharkhdri and some of the larger States, where it is 
strictly preserved, it is common. In northern Oudh, including the sub-Himd- 
layan tracts and the Yindhyan range generally, it occurs in large herds. A 
few still linger in the jungle tracts of the . Lucknow and Hardui districts, in 
places where not many years ago it used to be, comparatively speaking, far 
from uncommon. Jerdon, 221 ; cJiUal, H. 

FAMILY BOYIDJS. 

Sulhfamily AnUlcpina, 

8. Tetraeeros quadrieomU, Blainv., Four-homed antelope. Essentially an 
inhabitant of hilly or rocky country, and in Bundelkhand it is confined to the 
hills to the south of the Jhdnsi division. It also occurs in the Mirzapur hills, 
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Sub-Himilajran range^ and in parts of tEe B4ra and Kbairagarh parganahs of 
the Allahabad district. Jerdon, 237; chawinga^ H.* 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

ORDER CARNIVORA. 

TBIBE D1Q1T16BADA. 

FAMILY FELIOJi:. • 

1. FelU dcmetiMa (Var.), Cat. Probably originally introduced into India. 
The village oat appears to cross freely with the two common wild species {F. 
ehau9 and F. torquata) already noticed^ and the hybrids are at times undistin- 
guishable from jungle cats. Bili, H. 

FAMILY CANIDiB. 

2. Cams famitiarU (Var.), Dog. Wherever man inhabits^ in multitudi- 
nous breeds and races; an artificial species, consisting of the more or less 
altered descendants of sundry wild species or races (of ^ wolves and jackals’) 
variously intermingled” (Blyth). Kutta^ kukkury H. 

ORDER RODENTIA. 

FAMILY LKPORIDiE. 

3. LepuB cuniculuBy Linn., Rabbit. An imported species which thrives 
remarkably well in captivity. KhargoBiiy H. 

ORDER UNGULATA. 

TBIBE PBOBOSCIDEA 
FAMILY SLBPHANTIDA5. 

4. Elephas IndieuB, Linn., Elephant. In a feral state the elephant occurs, 
in the North-Western Provinces, along the foot of the Himalayas from Dehra 
Dfin eastward as far as Bhutan. Bdthiy H. 

TBIBE PEBISSODACTYLA. 

FAMILY EQUIDJB. 

5. EquuB caballuBy Linn., Horse. 

6. AiinuB vulgarisy Gray, Ass. 

The horse, ass, and mule (an artificial 8pecies)^are extensively bred through- 
out the country. The hybrid in this part of the country is a very diminutive 
race and no larger than the donkey. Ghoriy gadHy khichary respectively, H. 

TRIBE an (EBODIA;. 

FAMILY SUIDA5. 

7 . Sub Jndteus, Blyth, Hog. The indigenous as well as several imported 
varieties are extensively bred throughout the country. The common village 
pig is evidently derived from the wild-boar, with which it has been known to 
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cross. The young, too, of the domestio animid is frequeotilj itripKjl At trirth in 
the same manner as the young of the wild race. Abr, fl» 

TRIBB BUMINANTIA. 

FAMILY CAMSLIDJi. 

8. Camelm dromedanui^ Linn., Camel. The camel or dromedary is com- 
i^only used (and bred) as a beast of burden and for riding purposes all over 
the country. Unt^ H. The two^humped or Bactrian camel {Camelw Badti^ 
anuif Linn.^ is only known as an imported animal, and can hardly be admitted 
into this catalogue. 

FAMILY BOVIDA5. 

Suh^fatnily Caprince. 

9. Capra hircus, Linn , Goat. Domesticated in various breeds through- 
out the world. In the North-West Provinces the large, long-eared Jumna- 
ptiri breed is considered the best. ^In all probability the Indian race is derived 
from the mdrkhar^ the Capra megaeeroM of Hutton ( Jerdon^s No. 234). Bahri^ H. 

10. Ovii aries, Linn., Sheep. Is very common throughout the country ; 
the origin of the domestio animal appears to be lost in obscurity ; derived in all 
probability from the mouflpn {OvU mxmmon^ Schreb.) Bheri^ H. 

Svib-family Bovina. 

1 1. Bubulm ami, Shaw, Buffalo. The domestio animal is descended from the 
wild buffalo, with which it freely crosses. In a feral state its range in north-west- 
ern India is very limited, as it does not ocour west of the Bahr6ich tar&i ; eastward 
from Gorakhpur to Bhnt&n it is numerous. For many years past the wild race 
in the Bahrdich tardi has been reduced to an isolated herd of eight or nine indivi- 
duals ; these have gradually been killed off, and it is to be feared that the animal 
is, at the predent, extinct in that quarter. Bhains, H. (tame). Arm, H. (feral). 

12. * Bos Indicus, Linn., Indian ox. The zebu or huraped-cattle (Brahmani 

bull of Anglo-Europenas) appears to be indigenous to the country, but yet it is 
unknown in an aboriginally wild state. Large herds, the descendants of domestic 
cattle, still roam about the Oudh tardi and the more extensive katris on the 
Ganges, where the sarpat grass and jungle are suiBcieutly dense to afford them 

cover ; a few are occasionally found in parts of the Dudb. The humped-oattle 
m remarkable for most extraordinary variation of size, from the huge bullocks 
of western India (the ordnance cattle) down to the pigmy garni, hai the latter 
is not a distinct race, merely casual dwarfs, which, when they propagate, usually 
produce of&pring of the ordinary rize’’ (Blytb). Sdr (bull); hail (bullock); 
gdi (cow) ; gaini, (dwarf) ; bangaUa (feral), JS. 

Bw tavrui, Linn., European ox. The non-humped or European cattle 
(the feral Ghillmg^ eatUe) have been intr(Rliiiged here ig^ ttkere/or pur- . 
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ORDER BAPTORBS^ 

FAIIILT VULTURIDJE. 

Suh-f amity Vultufinm* 

\B, VuUur monachut, Linn., CinereQUs vulture. A regular cold-wea* 
ther viiitant throughout the upper Du4b and Oudh, but far from common. 

2A. Otogyps ealvuty Scop., Black vulture. Generally distributed through* 
out the country, but nowhere numerous. Ldl sir gidhy H. (red-headed vulture). 

ZB. Ogps fulvusy Gmel., Tawny vulture. A regular cold-weather visit- 
ant throughont the country ind fairly common. 

3 bis B. Gyps fulv^ensy Hume, Bay vulture. Ocoasioually met with in 
the open country of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

4^. Gyps IndicuSy Scop., Long-billed vulture. Exceedingly numerous 
everywhere, congregating in great nnn^xn over a carcass. GM, H. 

fij. Gyps Bengatsnsis, OmeLy White-backed valtnre. The most common 
vulture in the country, frequently building in colonies on large trees. GM, 
fl. 

Suh-family Neoplironinos. 

ZA. Neophron gwgmiamsy Lath., Indian scavenger vulture. Universally 
distributed, and found alike in towns, villages, and cantonments. It has been 
shown that Jordon’s tAtvay perenopteruSy Linn., applies to the African species. 

Safsd ehily H. (white kite). « 

FAMILY FACOMIDAC. 

Sub-family Fatconim. 

ZB. Falco psregrinusy Gmel., Peregrine falcon. Essentially a duok-bawk, 
and generally distributed in suitable localities. Male, hhairi haoha ; female, 
hhairiy H. 

ZB. Fako peregrinatoTy Sund., Shahin falcon. Though a regular vintant 
it is very scarce ; affects well-wooded localities, chiefly the neighbourhood of 
large solitary trees where parrots and pigeons are in the habit of roosting ; the 
so-called Falco atricepsy Hume, has once been procured at Fatehgarh {fide 
Anderson). Shdhiny H. (female) ; kcbiy H. (male). 

10J9. Fcdco sacer, Schleg., Saker falcon. An adult male specimen was pro- 
cured at Dhandaus, in the Mainpuri district, in February, 1876, on a large usar 
plain (/Stis Anderson). Decidedly rare. (male) (female), H. 

IIA. Fako juggsTy Gray, Laggar falcon. Common everywhere, but is 
chiefly a denizen ofppen country ; breeds on high trees in the absence of cliffs 

1 Non.— The number pretlsed to each ipecies. refers to the number given in Jerdon’s Birds of 
India, and where additions hare been made, they are noted as ‘dts/ &c. The signillcation 
of t^ Utters following the numbers has already been explained Acknowledgments are due to 
Oaptain Marshall, B.!!)., and Mr. Coekbum of the Allahibsd Museum, who have kindly examined 
the proofs with me.— B. T. A. 
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daring the latter part of the cold weather. Jaggar^ H. (male); laggar^ S. 
(female). 

12Z>. Fako Babylonicm^ Gurney, Bed-headed falcon. Exceedingly rare, 
but has occurred several times in the Dudb {fide Home, Brooks, and Andersun), 
and once in Oudh {fide Irby). Ldt sir ehdkin^ fl. ti'od-headed falcon). 

12 hie 1), Falco Barbarusy Linn., Barbary falcon. Next to nothing is 
Enown of this species in this country; Dudb (fide Hume). 

14tD, /lypotriorchis severusy Horsf., Indian hobby. Decidedly rare. A fully 
adult specimen was shot at Fatebgarb, in 186d, by Colonel E. D. BadclifTe 
(see ^Ibie^ for 1871, page 866). Dhater (male); (female) H. There is a 
specimen of H. euhhuteoy Linn., and one of //. eeverusy in the Lucknow Museum, 
but the locality is not given Anderson) ; both species may fairly be admitted 
into the list as stragglers. 

16i4. IJypdtriorchis ehiequera, Daud., Red-headed merlin. Common through- 
out the country, breeding during' the latter part of the cold weather, Chetica, 
H. (male); iaramtiy H. (female). 

17^. Tinnmculus alaudarmey Briss., Kestrel Common all through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. CMa-mdr, H. (rat-killer), 

18jD. Erythropue Pekinensisy Swinhoe, Indian lesser kestrel. There are 
three specimens, killed in Oudh, in the Lucknow Museum, two adult females 
and one male (fide Anderson). Mr. Brooks has recently procured three exam- 
ples near Dinapur out of a good many he saw ( J. A. 8., Ben., 1874, page 239). 
The bird doubtless passes through the plains generally on its southward migra- 
tion, returning northwards in April. Since Jerdon wrote, the present species,, 
the Indian or Chinese representative of the lesser kestrel, has been separated 
linder the name Fekineneis by Swinhoe: Naum, being the name by 

which the western species is known. 

Sub-family Aocipitrince, 

23 A. Micronieui hadiusy Gmel, Shikra. Very common throughout the whole 
of India. Chipkay H. (male) ; shikray H. (female). 

24 D. Acetpt/er ntsus, Linn., European sparrow-hawk. Found throughout 
India in suitable places, but it is decidedly rare in the Du6b. Bdehuy H. 
(male) ; bdthin, H, (female). 

25 D» Aecipter virgatue, Temm., Beira sparrow-hawk. Though well 
known throughout India to all who take an interest in falconry, it is decidedly 
rare. Etawa {fide Hume) ; Fatehgarh {fide Anderson). Dhotiy H. (male) ; 
beeroy H. (female). 

Subfamily Aguilince, 

27 B. Aguila mogilniky Gmel, Imperial eagle. Visits the plains in great 
numbers during the winter months, leanng again early in April for its breeding 
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hftODts. There has been so mnch confosion amongst these eagles tliat it is 
necessary to distinguish this bird by its proper name. Safid sir (white-headed) 
jambas, H. 

27 bis B. Aguila hi/asciatay Gray and Hard., Banded eagle. Equally com* 
mon as the preceding species. Patiiddr (sinped) jambazj H, 

2SA, Aguila ncsviof GmeL, Spotted eagle. Essentially a marsh eagle, 
and universally distributed in suitable localities, such as canal-banks, jhils, &oi 
Dagiwdlaj H. (spotted one). 

29 Aguila Vindhiana^ Franklin, Indian tawny eagle. Abundant through- 
out north-western India, breeding on high trees during the early part of the 
cold weather. It has been shown that Jerdon’s term, fulvescens, Gray, has been 
wrongly applied to this species. Wckhdb, H. 

29 bis D. AquUafulvssesns (i?«ra), Gray, Rufous eagle. Tho true fulvescensj 
and as rare as the preceding one is common. Only ten specimens have as 
yet been recorded of this eagle {cf. P. Z. S., 1871, page 688) ; it affects well- 
wooded and well- watered localities, avoiding open and dry tracts of country. 

80J. Aguila Less., Long-legged eagle. This small but hand- 

some eagle has now been procured in most of the districts of the North-Western 
Provinces, but it is comparatively rare. Qol ndkwdla^ //. Aguila mvia and A. 
hastatay though admitted into this list as permanent residents, have not as yet 
been known to breed south of Sahdranpur ; they are very similar in their habits, 
food, and the localities they frequent. 

311?. Aguila pennatay Gmel., Dwarf eagle. Decidedly rare in the upper 
Duab, getting more numerous at Allahabad, Mifzapur, and further east. Chota 
mozawdhy H. 

33 A. JSxtceius BonelliiyTBmv[x.y Crestless hawk-eagle. Occurs throughout 
India in suitable localities, such as jungly districts, the neighbourhood pf jhils, 
Ac. Breeds on cliffs and high pipal trees during December and January. 
Morangiy H. (peacock-killer). 

342). Limnestus (Spizestus) niveusy Temm. (=5. caligatus. Raff.), Change- 
able hawk-eagle. North of the Kheri district and Bhabar forests generally (fide 
Anderson), descending most probably into the well- wooded parts of central 
Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

35 D. Limneetus (SpizcBtus) cristatelluSy Tern. (=5. Cirrhatusy Gmel.), 
Crested hawk-eagle. Etdwa (fide Hume). 

■ 362). Limneetus (Spizestus) Nipalensisy Hodgs., Spotted hawk-eagle. As 
a plains’ species the most common of the group, and in all probability occurs 
(in suitable localities) more frequently ihan is generally supposed. Several 
specimens have been procured at Etdwa (fide Hume) and two at Allahabad 
( j/ide Cockburn). . 
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d8i. Cireatui Qallim, GhneL, Serpent eagle. Far from ntxmeromi and 
Tfsry local ; affects open and drj sitnationB; breeds on high trees during March 
and April. Samp mdr, H. (snake-killer). 

SOS. S^ilornit cheda. Band., Crested serpent eagle. Is found all 
over India, most numerous in damp and well-wooded countries. Farj hdt, 
H. 

* 40B. Pandion Linn., Osprey. Somewhat rare in the North- 

Western ^evinces and Ondh, but more common further east As is well 
known, it is generallj found near open jbils and lakes, but more frequently along 
large rivers. Chota maeharangf H. 

41 bit D. Polioatut plumbeutf Hodgs., Lesser fish eagle. Decidedly rare 
in the Du4b ; one specimen Et4wa (jfide Brooks), one specimen Mainpuri {fide 
Anderson). As this eagle occurs throughout the north-western Himilayas, it 
may be more common on the rirers and larger jbfls of northern and central 
Oudh and Bohilkhand. There is an Oudh-killed specimen in the Lucknow 
Museum {fide Anderson). 

42 J. Ealimut fulviventer^ Viell. (nfi. kueoryphue, Pallas, and most pro- 
bably /f. Jllacei, Cut.), Eing-tailed sea eagle. Occurs throughout northern 
India, along rivers, jbils, and lakes; breeds on trees in dole proximity to water 
during November and December. Maekarang^ H. 

42 bit D, HalicBtui albicUla, Linn., European white-tailed sea eagle. Bare ; 
two or three specimens Et4wa (fide Hume and Brooks). Affects the larger 
jhll and lake country of northern India. 

Sub-family Buteonim* 

45B, Buieo eaneteent^ Hodgs. ( = y?. ferox^ Gmel), Long-legged buzzard. 
Is found throughout northern India, frequenting plains as well as low cultivated 
lands, and subsisting chiefly on rats, frogs, dc. CMa-mdf^ H. 

48A. Polimiit teeta^ Franklin, White-eyed buzzard. Is spread through- 
out the greater part of India, and is veiy abundant in parts of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. Breeds on trees during the months of March 
and April. Tisa, tafed ankhwdla, H. 

50D. Circus eyaneut., Linn., Hen harrier. Occurs sparingly in central 
and northern Oudh and Bohilkhand, but its occurrence in the Dn4b appears to 
be exceptional. Near Jh&nsi ” (Hume). Chda-mdr, H. 

5 IB. CiVcws Swaiutoni, A. Smith («aC. Palliduti^ Sykes), Pallid Bandeir. 
Exceedingly abundant throughout India, frequenting open and cultivated 
ground. Chila-mdr, H. 

522). Ctfouf ctnsroccus, Mont., Montagu*! harrier. Tolerably common in 
the jungle traots of Bundelkhand generally, and locally distributed through 
central Ondh and Bohilkhand. If it occurs in the Dudb, it is only as an isolated 
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ftia'aggler. One specimen north bank of the Ganges (Me Anderson). CAda- 
nidf, H. ' * 

MD. Circm melanoleueoe^ Gmel., Pied harrier. One speoimen north of 
the Ganges at Fatebgarh (fide Anderson). Though common in Lower Bengal, 
this harrier is not supposed to occur in northern India ; it is however fairly 
common in central Oudh, getting almost abundant in certain parts of the Tardi ; 
such as the high grass lands on the banks of the Chauka, Ac. CAdo-mdr, H, » 

54B. CireuB aruginoeue^ Linn., Marsh harrier. Generally spread through 
India, frequenting jhlls, marshes, and damp localities. CAdo-mdr, H. 

Svh^family MQvinoe^ 

5AA. Haliastur Indue^ Bodd., Brahmani kite. Is found throughout all 
India in suitable llooalities, such as the vicinity of lakes and wet cultivation ; 
absent or rare however in dry and arid situations. Ldl ehU, H. 

56A. Milvue Ocvindaj Sykes., Common kite. One of the most common 
and abundant birds in India. Chtlj H. 

56 Ats B. MlnmmajoTy Hume (» if. msZanoris, Temm. and Schl.), Marsh kite. 
Gompanitively rare and locally distributed ; affects jungles and marshy local- 
ities ; is veiy wary and rarely approaches towns und villages. 

57 A. Pernie erieiata^ Cuv., Crested honey buzzard. Is found through- 
out India in forests and well-wooded districts. Has not as yet been known to 
breed south of Sah&ranpur, but doubtless does so in suitable localities, Modhkhor^ 
H, (honey-eater). 

59A. Elanue melanopteruSf Daud, (af.ctmilcu#, Desp.), Black-wigged 
kite. Occurs in India generally in suitable localities, such as open and culti- 
vated districts, avoiding forests mid arid plains. 

FAMILY STBIOIDJ5. 

' Sub^famUy Siriyince, . 

60A. Stria Javanicaj De W urmb. ( « S. /ndica, Bly th), Indian screech owl. 
Found throughout India, but nowhere numerous. Safed ghugu^ H. SeeloetTix 
Candida^ Tickell (No. 61), deserves a passing notice. Although it has hardly 
a claim to be included in this list, it is common on the banks of the Ohanka, 
80 miles north of Kheri, in Oudh (/Ms Anderson), anS may occur as a straggler 
in central Oudh or on the Ghinges AAo^m. 

SvHhfamUy Syminince. 

65 A. Symium Sinenee, Lath. (sag. ocellata, Less.), Mottled wood Owl. 
Common throughout the greater part of India. 

Suthfamily Aeii>ninat» 

08H. Ohu braehyotui^ Gmel., Short^eared owl. Exceedingly common 
Buroughout India, and is almost ezdusivdy found in grassy plains^ numbers 
being frequently flushed in a battue. Ohde-ke^hugu, H. 
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Buhonina, 

69il. Urrua Bengalenaisy FraifliliU) Rook-horned owl. Throughout ludia, 
frequenting rocky hills, ravines, and grass jungle. Bara ghuguy H. 

70A. Urrua Coromanday Lath., Dusky-horned owl. Throughout the greater 
part of India, frequenting thick groves and forest jungle. Jangli ghugu, H. 

72 A. Ketupa Ceglontnmj Gmel., Brown fish owl. Throughout India, fre- 
quenting rocks and heavy tree cover close to water. Bara uluy H. 

7iA. Ephialtea pennaia, Hodgs., Indian scops owl. Locally throughout 
India, but decidedly rare. Five specimens Fatehgarh ( fide Anderson). Chota 
UlUy H. 

74t bis A. Ephialtes sunia, Hodgs., Red scops owl. The same remarks 
apply to this species. Three specitneos Fatehgarh (fide Anderson). C/iot^ 
UlUy H, 

74 ter A, Ephialtes griseusj Jerdon, Common scops owl. As common 
throughout India as the hVo preceding species are rare. 

Sub^family Surninte, 

76A. Athene hrainuy Temm., Spotted owlet. One of the most common and 
universally spread birds in Ipdia. Khashaty H. 

77A. AMens rudta/a, Tickl., Jungle owlet. Dispersed throughout upper 
India in forests and large groves, but nowhere common. Khashaty H. 

81 A. us, Raffl., Brown hawk owl. Found throughout the 

wooded parts of all India, but far from numerous. 

ORDER 1NSES80RES. 

TRIBE FISSIBOSTKES. 

FAMILY HlfiUNDINID^. 

Sidhfamily Hirundimnee, 

S2B, Ilirundo ruaticay Linn., Common swallow. Found over the whole 
continent of India. Ababily U, ■ ^ 

84A. Ilirundo filiferay Steph. (==J7. ru/Jreps, Licht.), Wii^tailed swal- 
low. Found in small numbers throughout the country and very partial to river 
banks, canals, Ac. ZetVtra, H. 

85A. Hirundo erythropygia, Sykes, Red-rumped swallow. Found all over 
the country in suitable localities. The bird described by Jerdon is not IL 
dauricuy Linn., but H, erythropygiay Sykes, which latter is a permanent resident, 
Maajid ababily S. 

85 bis B. Birundo dauricuy Linn., Migratory red-rumped swallow. Spar- 
ingly dispersed throughout the upper Provinces. Ma^id ababily H. 

86 A. ' Birundd fluoieolay Jerdon, Indian cliff swallow. Exceedingly com- 
mon thronghout upper India, affecting high river banks, cliffs, and ruined 
buildings. Matjid ababily H. 
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89/4. CotyU Sinenm^ Gray, Indian j^nk-martio. Very numerous in the 
vicinity of large rivers^ actually swarming on the Ganges durmg the breeding 
season. Daryau-ke^ababily H. 

^Oil. Cotyle concolof^ Sykes, Dusky crag-martin. Scattered sparingly 
throughout the country, frequenting high banks, old forts, and mosques. 

Sub-family Oypselince. 

100^. Cypsehis affinis^ Gray (=C. Ahyssinicus^ Streub.), Common Indifti 
swift. The most abundant and universally diffused swiff in India^ frequently 
building in communities in the interior of temples, verandahs, &c. Ahabilf 
H. 

102 A, CypseluB hataBsienBisy Gray, Palm swift. Abounds in all the dis- 
tricts of India whererer the or ‘‘toddy*’ trees are found. Tdr^ka-ahahily 
H. 

FAMILY CAPBIMtlLGIDiE. 

Sub-family CaprimulgincB. 

107 A. CaprimulguB Indlcuiy Lath., Jungle night-jar. Is found sparingly 
all over India. Chip/caj H. 

]09i4. Capnmulgua alhonotatuBy Tickl., Large Bengal night-jar. Very locally 
distributed in northern India. 

112 A. CaprimulguB AaiaikuBy Lath., Common Indian night-jar. Gene- 
rally distributed throughout India. Chipkay H. 

113 A. CaprimulguB MahrattenaiBy Sykes, Sykes’ night-jar. A southern 
species ; and though sparingly distributed throughout (Bundelkhand, it is al- 
most unknown in the Du&b. One specimen Cawnpore {fide Marshall). Chipkay 
H. 

114A. wum^ico/tts, Franklin, Franklin’s night-jar. Generally 

spread throughout India. Chipkay H. 

FAMILY MEROPIDJB. 

117A. Merops viridisy Linn., Common bee-eater. Occurs throughout the 
whole of India. Patringa, H. 

118A. Meropa PhilippenBisy Linn., Blue-tailed bee-eater. Generally spread 
more ot less all over India, yet it is somewhat locally distributed. Bara patringay 
H. 

120j3. Meropa ^gyptiuBy Forsk., Egyptian bee- eater. Very little is 
known regarding the geographical range of this bird in India. Aligarh {fide 
Marshall). 

FAMILY OOBACIDJS. 

123A. Coraciaa IndieOy Linn., Indian roller. Is distributed throughout 
the whole of India, frequenting alike open jangles, groves, avenues, gardens, 
&c. JUilkanty H. . 
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.Sub-/anttfy ffalcffmidce, 

127 A. Hdleyon l€ueoc^halu9f(hAe\.\^^H» gurialy Pearson), Brown-headed 
king-dsher. Fairly common on well-wooded streams through northern Oudh and 
Bohilkhand, Hardui Anderson); unknown in Bundelkband and the Dukb* 

129A, Halcyon fiuciUj Bodd. SmyrrunsiB^ Linn.), White-breasted 

Wng-fisher. Is found throughout the whole of India. Kilhila, H. 

Svb-family Alcedinince, 

134 A. ^Aloedo BengatensiBy Gmel., Common Indian king-fisher. Is spread 
through the whole of India, frequenting rivers, tanks, paddy-fields, and even 
ditches by the roadside. Chota kilkUa, H. 

136 A. Coryle rudis, Linn., Pied king-fisher. Very coni men and abund- 
ant throughout India, frequenting river-banks, baok-waters, canals, Ac. Aaa- 
ridloy H. (pied). 

141Z>. HydrodsBa eoronatay Bodd., Malabar pied horn-bill. A southern 
species straggling occasionally, though very rarely, through central into parts 
of Bondelkhand and similar situations in the trans-Jumna portions of the 
Allahabad district, parganahs Khairagarh and Markun^i (East Indian Bail- 
way, Jabalpur line), (fide Cockburn). 

FAMILY BUCBROTID^. 

144 A. MeniceroB hkomUy Scop., Common grey hom-bill. Is spread through- 
out the country in well-wooded localities. Dhaneey H. The oil is said to be a 
care for rheumatism and is in great demand. 

TRIBE SCANSOKBS. 

FAMILY PSITTACIDA. 

Sub^family PaUecrnince, 

1472). PalmomxB eupatriuBy Linn., Red-shouldered parakeet. Though in- 
cluded only as a rare visitant in the Dukb, it is common in central and abun- 
dant in northern Oudh ; unknown in Bundelkhand. The term Adexandriy apud 
Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this species. Rdi totay H. 

148A. PalcBomiB torquatuBy Bodd., Rose- ringed parakeet. One of the 
mostcommon and familiar birds throughout India and sufficiently numerous 
to be most destructive to fruit gardens and crops. Suya totuy H. 

149 A. •Paksorniipti7;pur«(is, Mull., Rose-headed parakeet. Is found niore 
or less all over India, preferring jungly districts to the more open parts of 
the country. The term rose, apud Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this 
species. Tuiya totoy H. 

FAMILY PIOIO^. 

Sub^/amily Piemee. 

130A. PieuB MahmtUncUy Lath., Yellow -fironted wood-pecker. Veiy 
generally spread thronghont the conntiy. K<dh hh^rway H. 
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U4ii. Tungipum BMrdirickUj Scmihsrn pigmy wood-pecker. 

Oenerally spread thronghout the ooniitry. 

Sub-familp QiAimna, ^ 

180^. Braehgpterfim aurantiui^ Linti., Golden backed wood-pecker. Is 
common throughout northern IndiB. Katk khoma^ H. 

Stib-family Yunginas. 

188i?. Yum iwquxllay Linn., Common wry- neck. Sparingly distribu-© 
ted throughout India. 

FAMILY MEOALiEMID^. 

198il. Migalaima canieepsy Franklin, Coinmon green barbet. Is found 
throughout northern India. Kadranga^ H. 

197il. Xantholmma Indica^ Lath. (~X lut.n'icephala^ Mull.j, Crimson- 
breasted barbet. Is found throughout all India. Chota kaik klwrwa^ H. 

FAMILY OUCULIDiB. 

* Sub-family Cuculinai. 

199C. Cueulus catijrus, Linn., European cuckoo, thronghout the Hima- 
layas ; visiting the plains generally, though sparingly, during the rains. Pahdri 
pupiya, H, 

201/^. Cucvlus polioetphaluif Lath., Small cuckoo. As above, migrating 
very rarely to the plains. 

203 A Cuculut micropi€ru8y Gould, Indian cuckoo. As above. 

205 A. Hierococeyx variui, Yahl., Common hawk-cuckoo. The common 
ouokoo of the plains of India is found throughout the whole country, and gene- 
rally known as the “ Brain-fever bird. Apparently very few remain in these 
Provinces during the winter months. Pupiya^ H. ^ 

2126\ Coccyetea melanoleueoa^ Gmel. ((7. Jaedbinus^ Bodd.), Pied crested 
cuckoo. Is found all over India. Does not arrive in the North-Western 
Provinces till the rains have commenced, and migrates eastwards again as 
soon as the breeding season is over. Pupiya^ H. 

2I4C. Eudynamye orientalisf Linn. {^E. Iionorata, Linn.), Indian koil. 
Is found throughout India. Visits the North-Western Provinces in great num- 
bers during the hot weather, migrating northward and eastward by t^ end of 
the rains. Koily H. 

Sub-family Centrepodinca, 

217 A. Cenfropua rifipennia, Linn., Common coucal, the ‘crow-pheasant.* 
Is a very common and universally distributed bird throughout the whole ooun- 
try. Mahoka^ H. 

218 A, Ceniropua vmdiaf Scop., Lesser Indian coucal. Somewhat rare and 
looikUy distributed. In northern India, it is confined to tho north of Oudb and 
Bohilkhand, Kheri (fide Anderson) ,*^nknown in the Duab and Bundelkband. 

d 
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Taceoeua Meey Gray, Bengal Sirkeer. Is fonnd ibroughoitt the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 

TRIBB isNUIBOSTREa 
• * .. FAMILY nbctarinidj:. 

Suh-famUy Neatarininm, 

2ZiA/ Arachieckhra Amtka^ Lath., Parple honey-sucker. The widest 
^istrihiited of ail the honey-suckers, and in the plains of northern India, it is 
the only representative of the whole group. Shakr k/iora, H. 

^ Sub-family Dicmna, 

2S8A. Dicmim minimum^ Tickl., TickelFs flower-jVecker. Very sparingly 
distributed in northern India. 

2iOA, Piprmma agile, Tickl., Flower-pecker. Occurs but sparingly in 
northern India, and is chiegy found in Oudh. 

FAMILY CERTITIAD^. 

Suh-familg Certhince. • 

246i?. Salpornis spilonotns, Franklin, Spotted grey creeper. Inhabits the 
hilly parts of Beliar and probably the hilly regions of central India, Bundelkhand, 
&c., (Jerdon). Recorded from Babrkich, Qudh (Adams), Sahkranpur (Mar- 
shall). 

Suh- familg Sittinineg, 

250^. Sitta castaneoventris, Franklin, Chesnut-bellied nuthatch. Occurs 
throughout northern India, frequenting lofty trees. • 

FAMILY UrUPIDiE. 

Sub -family UpupincB, 

2545. Upupa epops, Linn., European hoopoe. Occurs in the Himalayas, 
migrating to the plains generally during the cold weather. Hadh-hadh, H. 

2bbA, Upupa nigripennis, Gould, Indian hoopoe. Occurs throughout these 
Provinces and Oudh. JJadh-hadh, H. 

TRIBE DBNTIROSTRBS. 

FAMILY LANIAD.E. 

Sub-family Laniam. 

256A Lamui lahtora, Sykes, Indian grey shrike. Is spread through- 
out northern India, affecting chiefly low, thin, and thorny scrub, and avoid- 
ing cultivated and well-woodod localities. Safed lahtora, 11. 

257.4. Lanius erythronotus, Vigors, Rufous-backed shrike. Occurs 
throughout northern India, affecting chiefly jungle tracts, hedge-rows, and 
bushes in cultivated parts of the country. Maitiya lahiora, fl. 

2604. Lanius JIardwickU, Vigors («Zi. vittatus, Dum.), Bay-backed 
shrike. Is found all over northern India, frequenting groves, gardens, hedge- 
rows, Slc. Chsta idl hihtora, H. • 
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Linitts erutatuif Lino., Brown shrilo. Jerdon is in mor in as* 
oribing the range of il^ species to almost every pttrt of the plains of India.*’ 

It is rare in northern India ; one speoiman/llttwa Brooks); i^lahabad' 
(dde Oookburn.) , ^ " 

262B, Zamus wemritsit, Pale brown shrike. Occurs throughout 

northern India during the winter months. 

♦ Suh‘ family MalaconotincBk ^ * 

Tephrodqfnia Pondiceriana^ Gineh, Common wood shrike,^ Is found 
throughout the greater part of India, frequenting tJiin jungle groves, gardens, 
&c. Though a permanent resident, it breeds very locally. 

Subfamily Campephagincs, 

268il. Volvocicora Sykesiij Strickl., Black-headed cuckoo shrike. Bpais 
ingly distributed throughout Iiidk, and far from common ; generally found in 
wooded countries whore there are tracts of low jungle ; included as a permanentT 
resident on the strength of one nest having been found in Bundolkhand- {fid 4 
Blewitt). 

269iB. Volvocioora melatchistusy.Hodgs.f Dark-grey cuckoo shrike. Is • 
found sparingly throughout the more wooded parts of India. 

270A Qrauculua Macei^ Less, Large cuckoo shrike. The most common 
bird of the group, and particularly numerous in Oudh wherever there is a suffi- 
ciency of wood. A permanent resident very locally. 

273R PericTocotua hremroatria^ Vigors, Short-billed minivet. Is found 
throughout the Himalayas up to elevations of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet, migrating 
all over the plains of northern India during the cold weather. 

278il. Pericroeotua peregrinua, Linn., Small minivet. Is distributed 
throughout the whole of India ; associating at times in small docks and fre- 
quenting alike jungles, mango-topes, gardens, &c. A permanent resident very 
locally. 

211 D. Pericroeotua erythropygiusy 3 erdon^ “White-billed minivet. ^‘Ex- 
tensively spread throughout India, but everywhere rare... Bund elkhand.*. so 
that it probably extends into the North-Western Provinces,” 4c. (Jerdon). 
Decidedly rare in the North-Western Provinces; Etawa (fide Brooks). 

Subfamily PicrurincB. 

278il. Dicrurua macrocercuay Vieill. (=D. albirictua, Hodgs.), Common 
drongo shrike. Is found throughout India and actually swarms in some places ; 
its habit of attacking crows has earned for it the familiar name of “king-crow.” 
Buchangay H. 

2S0B, Dicrurua longicaudatusy A. Hay, Long-tailed drongo. The king- 
crow of the HimAIayas up to an elevation of 7,000 feet, migrating sparingly to 
the plains of northern India during^the cold weather. Buchatigay H. 
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sirs. Dicrurui mruUseeM^ Liun.^ White-billed drongo. 1« found ipar- 
in|l 7 throughout India in suitable places, affecting chiefly well-wooded and 
damp localities, probably a permanent resident in central and northern Oudh. 
Pahdfihuchangay H. 

28dZ>. Bhnngaremiffir^T^mm*, Lesser racket-tailed drongo. Chotabham-^ 

rdi,H. 

f 2842>. Edolius paradueua, Linn., Large racket-tailed drongo. The lower 
ranges of the Him&layas, migrating sparingly to northern and central Oudh 
during the rains and cold weather. Bkamraj, H. 

286Z>. Chibia hottentota^ Linn., Hair-crested drongo. The same remarks 
apply to this is to the two preceding species. One specimen Fatehpur {fide 
Anderson). 

FAMILY MUSICAPIPJE. 

Suh-faindy Myiagrinas. 

288A. Tchitrea paradiaei^ Linn.^ Paradise flycatcher. The whole of 
northern India, and abundant in the Himdlayai up to 5,000 feet. It is more 
or less a permanent resident in highly-w'ooded districts, but only a temporary 
sojourner in the more open parts of the country. Shdk bulbul^ H. 

290i?. Myiagra azureay Bodd., Black-naped blue flycatcher. Is widely 
spread through India up to an elevation of 3,000 feet in the Hini&layas ; 
yisits the plains generally during the cold weather. 

291 Z?. Leuoocerca fuscoventria (==L. olbieolliay Vieill.), Frank., White- 
throated fantail. The Sub-Himalayan tracts and all the wanner valleys of 
the outer ranges up to an elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet. Northern Oudh {fidi 
Anderson), and probably further south. 

292 A, Leucoeerea alhofrontatay Frank. (« L. aureoloy Vieill. ), Whitebrowe J 
fantail. Throughout northern India. 

294Z>. Chelidorhynx hypoxanthay Blytb, Yellow-bellied fantail. The Hima- 
layas, generally up to an elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 feet ; does not occur in the 
plains south of Saharanpur. 

295 H. Cryptolopha cinereompillay Vieill., Grey-headed flycatcher. Dis- 
persed throughout all India from the Himdlayas to the Nilgiris, visiting the 
plains generally daring the cold weather. 

Sub-family Muaicapince. 

29iB, Alaeonax terricolovy Hodgs., Rufescent flycatcher. Found in the 
Him&layas at no great elevation, extending into the plains in the cold wea- 
ther. 

301B, Eumyiaa melanopSy Vigors, Verditer flycatcher. Throughout India 
from the Himalayas to the Nilgiris at elevations from 4,Q00 to 9,000 feet, 
extending into the plains in the cold weather. 



8045. CyarnU rubeeuloidet, VigorM, Blue-throated red-breast. Through- 
out the HimAlayai, visiting the plains sparingly in the cold season. 

3105. A/ustcaj)u/a mperciliaruj Jerdon, White-browed blue flycatcher. 
Throughout the HimAlayas, spreading to the plains during the cold weather. 

3145. Nillava Bundara^ Hodgs., Bufons-bcllied fairy bluechai Confined 
to the HimAlayas at elevations of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, occasionally (though 
very rarely) being driven down to the plains by a severe winter. ^ 

323S, Eryihroitema hyperythraj Cab., White-tailed robin flycatcher. E, 
leucuray Omel., apud Jerdon» E. albieilla, Pallas. This bird does not occur in 
the North-Western Provinces, but in Bengal. 

FAMILY MSBULIDiC. 

Sub-family Myiothemm^ 

3435. liyxophonuB Temminckiiy Vigors, Yellow-bellied whistling thrush. 
Throughout the Himalayas at elevations of from 6,000 to 1 0,000 feet, frequent- 
ing beds of streams and rocky ground. > During the cold weather, this species 
may be met with as a straggler throughout northern Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

3455. Pitta BengalenBUy Qmel., Yellow-breasled ground thrush. Through- 
out the Sub-HimAlayan tracts, extending into northern Oudh and Rohilkhand, 
where it may be a permanent resident ; SahAranpur, where it is common (/fde 
Marshall); occurs as a migrant in the jungles south of the J umna, passing through 
the DuAb in course of migration. 

Sub-family Merulinat. 

3515. PetrocoBsyphuB cyaneut, Linn., Blue rock thrush. Inhabits the 
whole of the Himalayas, migrating into Bundelkhand, through the DuAb 
generally. 

3535. OroceitB einclorhynchuBy Vigors, Blue-headed chat- thrush. Inhabits 
the whole of the Him&layan range, migrating occasionally (though rarely) to 
the plains in the winter. 

3565. Geocichla unicohry Tickl., Dusky ground -thrush. Is found through- 
out the whole extent of the HimAIayas, migrating in winter to the more wooded 
districts in the plains ; it is tolerably common in Ondb, and might almost be 
included as a regular migrant to that province. 

3615. Merula houlhouly Lath., Qrey-winged black bird. Is found through- 
out the whole extent of the HimAIayas, keeping generally to elevations of from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet. A few stragglers are at times driven down to the plains. 

3655. PlaniBtiouB atrogulariBy Temm., Black-throated thrush. Throughout 
the HimAIayas, inhabiting the higher ranges in the interior in summer and 
descending to the lower ranges in winter. Unlike its congeners, it is tolerably 
common in the cold weather in the plains of the North-Western Provikiees : it haa 
recently been killed in England. 
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37 li?. Oreoeincla dauma^ Lath., Small-billed mountain thrush. Ib tolerably 
common throughout the Himalayas, descending occasionally (though rarely) 
to the plains during the wiuier months. 

Sub family Timalince, 

385^. PyctorhU SimnsU^ Qmel., Yellow-eyed babbler. Is universally distri- 
buted throughout India, frequenting low scrub, hedge-rows, gardens, £c. 
GuUb chashm^ H. 

432A Ualacocircui ierricolor^ Hodgs., Bengal^, babbler. Abundant through- 
out northern India. Sdt bhdi, H. ? 

436il. Mala&ucircus Malcohni^ Sykes, Large grey-babbleii As abundant 
almost as the preceding species, but more locally distributed. Sdt bhdiy H. 

438.d. Chatarrhm caudata^ Diim., Striated bush-babbler. Is the most 
extensively spread of all the Indian members of this group, affecting open plains 
that are clad with low and scattered bushes, gardens, &c. 8or, H. 

439A. ChaiarrhcBa Earlei, Blyth, Striated reed-babbler. Jerdon’s statement, 
‘‘not yet been noticed in southern or central India, nor in the North-Western 
Provinces,” requires modification. It is common in the Saharanpur district, 
and occurs in high grass jungles throughout the central and perhaps southern 
portions of the Klieri and Bahriiich districts, and has been procured along the 
Granges, in most parts of the Duab {fide Anderson). 

441 A. ChcBtomis striatus, Jerdon, Grass babbler. Found in suitable 
localities and very local. 

FAMILY BRACHYPODIDiE. 

Sub-family Pycnonotinas, 

4592^. Otoempsa leticoiis, Gould, White-eared bulbul: Rarely met with 
in the Duab, but tolerably common in Bundelkhand. Kathaudar^^ H. 

460A. Otocompsa joco8a^L\Tm, {^O.emeria, Shaw), Red-whiskered bulbul. 
Is found throughout India, but often aflfects particular localities. Though fairly 
common in Oudh, it is, comparatively speaking, rare in the Duab, Sipdld bulbul, 

B. 

462 A. Pycn(mbtuBh(morliou8,QiVL\^, pmillu8, B\y\h) Very abun- 
dant throughout northern India, frequenting gardens, cultivated ground, and 
low jungles, but avoiding forests. Bulbul, H. 

465 D. Phyllomis aurifrons, Jerdon, Gold-fronted green bulbul, Sab» 
h%reu3a, H. 

, 466D. Phyllomis Hardwickii, Jerdois and Selby, Blue- winged green bul- 
l»ul. These green bulbuls are found iu the Sub-Him41ayan region, migrating 
regularly into Oudh and occasionally into the Dudb ; in all probability both species: v 
breed locally in central and northern Oudh. 

467 A* lora Zelonica^ Gmel., Black-headed green bulbul. Shaubiya, H. 
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468^. Iota typhia^ Linn., White-winged green bulbul. Both species of 
tora are tolerably common throughout the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudb, breeding very locally however. 

Sub-family OrioUnce, * 

470 A. ' Onolua kundoOj Sykes, Indian oriole. The mango-bird is dif- 
fused throughout the country, preferring well- wooded localities, such as large 
groves, gardens, and avenues. Only stragglers remain in the North-Westerti 
Provinces during the winter months, and the increase to their numbers in April 
and May, when breeding begins, is most marked ; so that it might almost stand 
as ^ O^’e^hot weather migrant. Pilak^ H. 

47 ID* Oriolm Indicu8i Briss., Black-napod oriole. Spread more or less 
through India, but everywhere rare ; an eastern species, only occurring in those 
Provinces as a straggler. 

472.4. Oriolm melanocephalm, Linn., Black-headed oriole. Sparingly dis- 
tributed throughout northern India, generally frequenting forests, gardens, and 
groves, more common in Oudh than in the Duab. Kdla air pUaky H. 

riMILY SYLVIA 
Sub-family Soaicolmce, 

47 5 A. Copaychua aaularia, Linn., Magpie robin. Is found throughout 
India and in the Ilimdlayas up to an elevation of 5,000 feet. Dahyaly H. 

480A. Thamnobia Gambaiansisy Lath., Brown-backed robin. Is found 
throughout central and northern India up to the base of the Himdlayas. ' 

481A. Pratincola eaprata, Linn., White-winged black robin. Common 
all over India, frequenting scrub, hedges, and gardens. Occurs in the Himdlayas^ 
in common with the following species, up to an elevation of some 6,000 feet, 
whither the greater number of them apparently resort for breeding purposes. 
Pidka, H. 

483/^. Pratincola Indica^ Blyth, Indian bush-chat. A winter visitant, 
and is found throughout India, affecting bushes, hedges, and cultivated lands. 
Some authors consider this species identical with the European form, P* 
rubieola, Linn. 

485Z?. Pratinoola insignia, Hodgs., Large bush-chat. This species of 
pratincola has only as yet been found in. Nepal, &c.” (Jerdon). One speci* 
men north bank of the Ganges, Cawnpore {fide Marshall). 

486Z>. Pratincola ferrea, Hodgs., Dark-grey bush-chat. Occurs through- 
out the Himdlayas at elevations of from 4,000 to 8,000 feet; its occurrence in 
the plains is purely accidental. 

Saxicola leucuroides^ GmeL {mS* opistholeuca, SivieV.), White- 
tailed stonoKihat. A western species, ooeurring but rarely in the North- 
Western Provinces, 
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489Z>. Saxieola pkata, Blytb, Pied stone-ohali. Sindfa^ AfghdnistaOi and 
the Panj4b ; Btraggling oooasionallj into the North-Western Provinoes. 

49 1j^. Sajiieota Itabellina, Biipp., Isabelline ohat. Is found over the 
greater part of India and is very partial to the open sandy plains of the North- 
t^estern Provinces. The term Linn., apud Jerdon, a{i(t>lieB to the 

European wheat-ear. 

• 492 Saxicola demti^ Hupp., Black-throated wheat-ear. Is to lerably 
common throughout the upper Provinces, affeoting the same localities as the 
preceding species. 

494 A. Blyth, Brown rock-ohat. Very common throttJ|[h- 

out northern ludia in suitable localities; it is a great frequenter of. rooks, cliffs, 
ravines, and broken ground. 

Suh-family Rutidllino!, 

497 B. RfUicilla rufiventriij Vieill., Indian red-start. Is very rcfgular in its 
appearance in the plains, and is generally distributed throughout the country. 

bOTB, Larvivora eyana^ Hodgs., Blue wood-chat. Is found in the Him4- 
layas from Kashmir to Sikhim, and in the cold weather migrating in small 
numbers to the plains generally. 

Calliope Kamtichatkensii, Gmcl., Common ruby throat. Very 
little seems to be known regarding the geographical range of this species ; 
it is common in Kumaun up to an elevation of 8,000 feet, occasionally finding 
its way through Oudh and the Duab to central India and Bundelkhand. 

514J3. Cyaneula Sueoiea, Linn., Indian blue-throat. Occurs all over India 
in suitable localities, such as grass-jungle, hedge-rows, and gardens, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of water. 

Sub-family Calamoherpinoe. 

515B, Acroepehalus hrmnetcenSy Jerdon, Large reed-warbler. Is found 
in most parts of India, frequentiug high reed^, grass, and other rank vegeta- 
tion in damp aituaiions. 

516i?. Aeroeephalus dumetorumj Blyih, Lesser reed -warbler. 

517£. Aeroeephalut ayricolue, Jerdon, Paddy-field warbler. Both spScies 
occur throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, affecting very 
much the same situations as Acrocephalue brunneecens, 

520Z>. Locustella Hendenonii, Cass., Henderson’s reed-warbler. A regular 
cold-weather migrant, but very sparingly distributed. The tefm certhiola^ Pallas, 
apud Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to^his species. 

520 bis B, Lusdmla melanopogon^ Tomm., Moustachioed warbler. Toler- 
ably common in suitable localities, such as deuM reed-beds and high grass on the 
edges of jhils, canals, and other watery situations; it is essentially an aquatic- 
warbler. 
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Suh-family Drym<mncB, 

530^4. OrthotomuB longicauda^ Gmel., Indian tailor-bird. Througbout all 
India, and most common in well-wooded districts, frequenting gardens, hedge- 
rows, and at times high trees. PhtUki, H. 

535^4. Pnnia Stewartij Blyth, Stewart’s wren-warbler. This is the only 
resident pnnia in the Duab and is abundant in suitable localities, frequentii^ 
gardens, hedges, &c,, and hunting among peas and other vegetables for its 
insect-food. Kdla phutki^ H. * 

536Z?. Prinia graeiKs, Franklin, Franklin’s wren-wavbicr. Only occurs 
as a cold-weather migrant from northern and central India. 

f39^4. Cisticola sclimnxcola^ Bonap., Rufous grass-warbler. Is found in 
every part of India, frequenting long grass, corn and rice fields ; it is very 
partis I to moist localities. 

543J. Drymoipus inovnatus^ Sykes, Common wren-warbler. Abundant 
throughout India in grass lands, busby ground, hedges and gardens. GhdB~ 
ke-^hutkif H. 

544 R. DrymotpuBlongicauJatuBfTickl.y Long-tailed wren- warbler. Fairly 
common as a cold-weather migrant, but aifeets heavier cover than the preceding 
species and is somewhat local. Ghds-ke^phutki, H. 

544 bis A. Brymotpus rufescem, Hume, Rufescent wren- warbler. Has 
been found breeding at Etdwa (Brooks) and Sitapur (Cock). A good deal 
of controversy has recently taken place as to whether this species is really 
distinct from D, Jerdoni of Blyth. 

550^4. Burnesia lepida^ Blyth, Streaked wren -warbler. As local as it is 
common; in tho North- V7estern Provinces this diminutive bird is confined to 
the jhdo and sarpat thickets on the banks of large rivers, katris^ and islands. 
Supposed to be identical with the African species, Malurus gracilis^ Riipp. 

55 U. Franklinia Buchananiy Blyth, Riifous-fronted warbler. Affects low 
thorny jungle, high grass, &c., chiefly however in dry localities, and occurs 
throughout these Provinces generally. 

Suh’family Pkylloscopin(B, 

5535. Phyllopneuste rama, Sykes, Sykes’ w\arbler. Is found all through 
India, frequenting low jungles, groves, hedges, gardens, and trees. 

553 bis B, Phyllopneuste caligata, Litch,, Booted reed-warbler. The samo 
remarks apply to this species. 

5545. PhylloBCopus instisy Blyth, Brown trec-warbler. Generally spread 
through India in the cold weather. Patti-ka-phutkiy H. 

5555. Phylloscopua fuacatuBy Blyth, Dusky-tree waibler. Apparently 
very rare in these Provinces ; Etdwa {fide Brooks ). It is fond of damp woods 
with an undergrowth of brushwood w'hichispartially flooded. PatiUka-phutkiy H. 
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556B. Ph^lloscopus magnirOBtriSf Bljth., Large-billed tree-warblor. Kush- 
mi r and Gangotri (Jide Brooks); northern Kiimim (Jld^ Anderson ); and 
probably the higher ranges of the Himalayas generally, migrating sparingly 
throughout these Provinces in the cold weather. Patti~l:a~phutki, H. 

65dB, Phylloseopus mtidnsy Lath., Bright-green tree-warbler. Kashmir 
^de Brooks ) ; northern Kumauu ( fide Anderson ) ; and generally distri- 
buted over India during the cold weather. Fatti’-ka-phutki^ H. 

560J9.* Phylloscopua viridanue^ Blyth., Greenish tree- warbler. Kashmir 
(/?de Brooks) ; northern Kumaun (fide Aiidersi)n ) ; and abundant in the cold 
weather throughout northern India. Patii-ka-phutki^ H. 

561i?. Phylloacopue affinia^ Tickl., TickelFs tree-warbler. Kashmir and 
Gangotri (fide Brooks ) ; northern Kumaun Anderson ) ; spread all over 
India, but, comparatively speaking, rare in the North-Western Provinces. Palti^ 
ka-phutki^ H. 

562^. Phylloscopiis Lidicne^ Jordon, Olivaceous tree- warbler. Generally 
distributed throughout northern India in the cold weather. 

562 hie D, Phylloecopue Tytleny Brooks, Slender-billed tree-warbler. 
Exceedingly rare; Kashmir (fide Brooks). 

563LI. Reguloidee occipitalis^ Jordon, Large crowned tree-warbler. Com- 
mon through the Himdlayas from Mnssooree to Kashmir (fide Brooks); and 
occurs all over the North- AVestern Provinces generally. Patti-ka-pkuikiy H, 

565B. Reguloidee snpercilioeus, Gmcl, Crowned tree- warbler. . Com- 
mon through the higher ranges of the Himalayas from Kumaun to Kashmir, 
migrating to the plains generally in great numbers. The term proregulua^ Pal- 
las, apud Jerdon, applies to No. 566, and not to the present species. 

565 his B. Reguloidee euh-viridie, Brooks, Allied crowned treo-warbler. 
Fairly common throughout the country, affecting bahdl trees along canal- 
banks, &c. Pattuha-phutki^ H. 

Culicipeta Burkiiy Burton, Black-browed warbler. Common throughout the 
north-western Himalayas ; wandering occasionally, though rarely, into the 
plains; Allahabad (fide Cockburn). 

Suh-family Sylvince, 

581 B. Sylvia orphea, Temm., Black-capped warbler. Frequents ave- 
nues, groves, small trees, &c., and though generally distributed, it is far from 
common. 

^S2B, Sylvia affinie^ Blyth, Allied grey-warbler. Very numerous through- 
out north-western India, and has very much the habits of the preceding speciesi. 

SuhfiamUy Motacillince, 

589A. Motacilla Maderaepatana, Briss., Pied wagtail. Found through-* 
cut the whole of upper India, and essentially a water-wagtail, as it is rarely 
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seen except on the banks of rivers. Valley of the Saiju up to an elevation of 
4,000 feet ( fide Anderson ). Khanjan^ H. 

590 hU Motacilla peraonota^ Gould, Black-backed wagtail. Dhohin^ H. 

591^4 Motadlla Dukhunensisy Sykes, Black-faced wagtail. Found 
throughout northern India, and has'tho usual habits of the family. DJwbiriy H, 

592B, Caladafea melanope, Pallas, Eastern grey and yellow wagtail. Is 
found sparingly through northern India, retiring to the higher ranges of tl^ 
Himdlayas for breeding purposes. The term sulphurea, Bech., apiid Jerdon, 
applies to the European species, if really distinct. * 

693B. Budytea flam, Linn., Grey-headed field-wagtail. 

593 hia B, Budytea cinereocapilla, Savi, Cinereous-headed field wagtail. 

593 ter B. Bvdytea melanocephala, Licht., Black headed field wagtail. Ex- 
ceedingly abundant in every part of India, associating in flocks, feeding 
among cattle, and picking up the insects which are disturbed by their feet ; they 
are very partial to alluvial lands, damp meadows, and newly-ploughed fields. 
Pilkiya, H. Under the term viridia, Gmel., Jerdon and many other natural- 
ists have confounded the above three very distinct species, all of which have been 
procured in India in full breeding plumage. 

594B. Budytea calearatua, Hodgs., Yellow-headed black-backed wagtail. 
The bird described by Jerdon is not cifriola, Pallas, but the present species, 

, 594 bia B, Budytea citreola, Pallas, Yellow-headed grey- backed wagtail. 
Both species are common in marshes throughout northern India, tliough nothing 
like so plentiful as the three preceding ones. The summer habitat of caleara- 
tua is Kashmir, while citriola migrates through Kashmir, retiring further north. 

5965. Pipaatea maculatua, Hodgs., Indian tree-pipit. Is found all over India 
in suitable localities, such as gardens, groves, Ac., but frequenting by preference 
open grass lands ; retires to the higher ranges of the Himalayas for breeding 
purposes; at the Pindar and the neighbouring spurs at elevations of from 8,000 to 
11,000 feet, it was found breeding freely (fide Anderson). Khuraadni ehuri, E. 

5975. Pipaatea arhoreua, Bech., European tree-pipit. Equally common in 
the cold weather as the preceding species, but more arboreal in its habits. 
Migrates abundantly through Kashmir {fide Brooks) ; and probably summers 
from Yarkund to Siberia. The terms agilia, Sykes, and trivialia, Linn., apply 
to this species and not to the preceding one. Khuraadni churi, H. 

600A. Corydalla nifula, Vicill, Indian titlark. One of the most common, 
abundant, and generally distributed birds in India, frequenting fields, grassy 
beds, and cultivation generally. 

6015. Corydalla atrialata, Blyth, Large titlark. Less common than t£e 
above ; it is a great frequenter of damp situations, such as paddy-fields and sub- 
merged grassy downs. 
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602B. J<iirodroma eampesirit, Lido., Stone pipit. Is found in suitable places 
throughout India, frequenting roadsides, and barren, open, broken ground ; 
aroids rich pastures and meadows, which the two preceding species delight 
in. 

604 ff, Agrodroma Jerdoni, FinscH , Brown rock pipit. Common throughout 
northern India, retiring to the intermediato ranges of the north-west Him4- 
li^as for breeding purposes. It has very much the same^iabits as eampestris, 
preferring ^raviny rocky ground to richly cultivated lands. The term tordida, 
Riipp., apud Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this species. 

6051?. Anthus rosaceus, . Hodgs., Vinous-throated pipit. Tliroughout the 
Himalayas, migrating to the plains generally in the cold weather, and affecting 
as a rule moist localities. Breeds in northern Kumaun, close to tlie Pindan 
glacier and adjacent spurs, at elevations of from 8,000 to 11,000 feet, in company 
with Pipaites maeulatus ( nde Anderson). The term eermuSf Pallas, apud J erdon, 
applies to the European species, and not to the Indian bird. 

605 his B, Anthus spinoleltaj Linn., Water pipit. Very recently added to the 
Indian list, and next to nothing is known of its range in this country. Etdwa 
{^fidt Brooks), Panjab {dds Hume). 

FAMILY AMPELIDJ!. 

Sulhfamily Leiotriehince, 

631il. Zosterops palpehroms^ Temrn., White-eyed tit. Is distributed throiiglf- 
out the whole of India, inhabiting and breeding iu the Him&layas at an eleva- 
tion up to 8,000 feet. 

6d3Z>. Cephalopyrus JlammicepSy Burt., Flame-fronted flower-pecker. Is 
found in the north-west Himalayas, extending westward to Kashmir, and mi- 
grating sparingly into parts of Hohilkhand and Oudh in the cold weather. 

Suh-familg Parince. 

6455. Parus cintreusy Vieill., Indian grey tit. Extends throughout the 
Him41ayas, migrating regularly into Hohilkhand and Oudh, and occasionally 
into the Duab. 

TRIBE CONIROSTRES. 

FAMILY CORVID.®. 

Sub’/amUg Corvince, 

660A. Corvus culminatus, Sykes ( = 0. Levaillantiij Less.), Indian oorby; The 
carrion crow of India is found throughont the whole country to the base of 
the Him&layas. Kdg^ H. 

y 663A. Corvus spkndens,Ym\l.{s=C,impudicusyEodgi.) Is found through- 
out the country generally ; is one of the best known and familiar birds in 
India, being found in vast numbers in every city, village, and cantonment, 
^atca, H. 
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Suh-famUy Dendrociiince. 

v674il. nendroceUa rufa^ Soop.^ Common Indian magpie. Occurs tbrough- 
out the plains of India, and is most common in well-wooded districts. Mahd- 
Idt, H, 

Siih-f amity Sturnina. 

681B. Sturnus vulyans, Linn., Common starling. As a cold-woather 
migrant, the common starling is found throughout north-western India, asaoc|^ 
ating in vast flocks and feeding both on grain and insects. Tilora, H. 

682Z?, Sturnus nitens, Hume, Glossy starling. Occurs but sparingly in 
the plains of the North-Western Provinces. The term unicolor, Marmora, apud 
Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this bird. 

683A. Sturnopastor contra, Linn., Pied starling. Is found throughout 
North-Western India up to the base of the Himdlayas. Ahlaka, H. (pied). 

684A. Aoridotheres tristes, Linn., Common maina. Occurs tliroughout the 
whole of India, inhabiting and breeding in the Himdlayas up to an elevation 
of 7,000 feet. Maina, H. 

685A. AjcridoiKeres ginginianus, Lath., Bank-maina. Throughout north- 
western India, up to the Sub-Himalayan ranges. Ganga maina, H, 

687. TemenuckuB pagodarum, Gmel., Black-headed maina. More or less ’ 
throughout the North-Western Provinces up to the 8ub-Himdlayan ranges ; 
but nothing like so numerous as the other mainas. Pawai, H. 

68Si9. Temsnuchus Malaharicus, GineL, Grey-headed maina. Throughout 
India, but somewhat locally distributed. Fairly coininon in the Ilinudlayas up 
to ail elevation of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, where it broods. Pahdri pawai, H. 

690^. Pastor roseus, Linn., Rose-coloured starling. Occurs ihronghout 
the greater part of India, associating in vast flocks, and committing great 
damage to millet fields. Tiliyer, H. 

FAMILY FRINGILLlDiB. 

Suh-f amity Ploeeince. 

694A. Ploceus baya, Blyth,, Common weaver-bird. Is found throughout 
the whole of India up to the base of the Himdlayas. The is gregarious, 
associating in flocks and building in colonies, occasionally as many as fifty nests 
being suspended from one palm-tree. Baya, H. 

695A. Ploceus manyar, Horsf., Striated weaver-bird. Though common 
throughout north-western India, it is decidedly local and found only in suit- 
able localities. This species frequents high grass and reeds on the banks of 
rivers and jhils, and builds (as a general rule in societies) in grass over-hanging 
water. THiga baya, H. 

696A. Ploceus Bengalensis, lAnxi., Black-throated weaver bird* Jerdou’s 
statement, unknown in central India and the North-Western Provinces,** 
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requires modification, since large flocks occur in the Dudb in suitable places 
during the cold weather, and stragglers have been procured in the rains at 
Fatehgarh and Shdbjabdnpur Anderson); the time of the year too leads 
to the inference that it is a permanent resident in parts of northern India, 
most probably of Oudh. Sardo haya^ H. 

Svl)-family Estrddince* 

^ 69 7i?. Munia Malacaa^ Linn., Black-headed Munia. A central and southern 
India secies occasionally found in suitable parts of those Provinces generally 
{fide Coefeburn). 

699A. Munia undulata. Lath., Spotted mania. Though found through- 
out India generally up to the lower ranges of the Himalayas, it is very local 
in the North-Western Provinces ; affects chiefly high earpat grass on river 
banks, and thick, thorny bushes. 

703A. Munia Malabarica^ JAnn.j Plain brown munia. Is found through- 
out the greater part of India, and affects tho more arid portions of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, where it is abundant. CharakhL H. 

704 A. Estrelda amandava, Linn., Red waxbill. Throughout the well- 
watered tracts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh genetally, in parts 
of which it is a permanent resident ; a favourite resort is the high rank reed 
beds along the banks of the Ganges and Jumna canals. Ldl, S. (male) ; mu- 
nidj H. (female). 

lOhA, Estrelda formosay Lath., Green wa^bill. Occurs sparingly through- 
out these Provinces in suitable localities, but is more common in Oudh and 
Bundelkhand : found breeding near Allahabad {fide Cockburn). 

706A. Passer IndlcuSy Jard. and Selby, Indian house -sparrow. G-n'e- 
rally diflTused all over India, extending to the middle ranges of the Himalayas 
up to an elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feer. Gauriya, H. 

707^. Passer salicarinSy Vieill., Willow-sparrow. In portions of the 
well-watered tracts of the North-Western Provinces, generally affecting high 
grass and reeds, chiefly in the vicinity of watery situations. Jangli gauriya, 

H. 

71 lA. Passer JlavicolUs, Frankl., Yellow- nocked sparrow. Is found . 
throughout the greater part of India and in parts of the Himilayas up to 
elevations between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. Jangli gauriyay H. 

Sub-family Emherizince, 

7\6B. Emberiza Huttoni, Blyth, Grey-necked bunting. Very local, hut 
common in suitable localities, such as the ravines on both banks of the Jumna, 
broken stony ground, and the rocky hills in Bundelkhand. 

71 8H. Emberiza Stewartij Blyth, White-capped bunting. The same remarks 
apply to this species as to the preceding one. 
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ll%hUD, Lishfc., Striped bunting. Is a permanent 

resident of and breeds in all the bare stony hills of Rajputdna and north and 
west Panj&b*’ (Hume). Yery rare in this part of the countiy ; £t&wa (fide 
Brooks) : probably more common in Bundelkhand. 

721 />. Euapiza melanocephala^ Gmel., Black-headed bunting. Is found 
in India only in the North-Western Provinces” (Jerdon). ^ 

722B. Eu8pizaluteola,^\iaLTv.^ Red-headed bunting. Is found in various 
parts of India, and is particularly abundant in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. Zard tdtij H. 

724 Melophus mdanicterua, Gmel., Crested blaok bunting. Generally 
distributed throughout north-western India, but far from a common bird ; 
more numorous in Bundelkhand than in the Duab or in Oudh. Only a few 
stragglers breed in the plains, the gre^it m ijority retiring to the intermediate 
ranges of the Himdlayas. Paihar ehiria^ H. 

. Sub-family FrinyillincB. 

738 R. Carpodacui eryihrvnuaj Pallas, Common rose finch. Is found 

as a cold-weather visitant throughout the greater part of India. Tdti^ H. 

754 R. • Mirafra Astamica^ McLell., Bengal bush-lark. A permanent resi- 
dent of.theTardi country along the base of the north-western Him&layas, 
'probably straggling into parts of central Oudh and Rohilkhand ; Sah&ranpur^ 
and Muzafiarnagar {fide Marshall). 

75QA. Mirafra evythroptera^ Jerdon, Rod- winged bush-lark. The bush- 
■ laA of north-western India, and abundant throughout the drier portions of 
the country. Jangli aggia, H. 

7b7A, Mirafra cautillans^ iSerdon, Singing bush-lark. Very locally dis- 
tributed and far less common than the preceding species ; more numerous in 
Bundelkhand than in the Duab or in Oudh. 

7582?. Ammomanes phvenimra^ Frankl., Rufous tailed finch-lark. A 
southern species ; and though common in Bundelkhand, its occurrence in the 
Du4b is somewhat exceptional ; Cawnpore {fide Anderson). 

760-4. Pyrrlwlauda grieea^ Scop., Black-bellied finch-lark. Common 
throughout the country, afiecting open plains, fallow fields, usar plains, or even 
road-sides. Dahkiy H. 

76 IR. Calandrella hrachydactylay Teram., Short-toed lark or ortolan of 
Anglo-Indians. Occurs in vast flocks throughout the drier parts of these Pro* 
vinces. Baaheriy H. 

761 hia B. Mtlanooorypha torqmtay Blyth, Eastern calandra-lark. Is fre- 
quently found in flocks associating with the preceding species throughout these 
Provinces and Oudh ; very numerous in grassy meadows along canal banks, 
where the seed of wild paddy and grasses of sorts constitutes its chief food* 
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7G2^. AlaudaUi raytaly 6. Hamilton, Indian Is found on the 

8f n l-diines alon^ the Ganges and its innumerable affluents, and in similar situa^ 
tiuna throughout north-westorn India generally. Retalj H. 

%hD, Spizulauda deva, Sykes, Small crested lark, A southern species 
and fairly common in Buodelkhand ; it is, comparatively speaking, rare in the 
Du&b. Chinm chaiMl^ H. 

* 76G2?. -4/aMda rftt/moo?, Hodgs., Hirndlayan skylark. Doubtfully admitted 

into this dist. 

767 A. Alauda gulgula, Franklin, Indian skylark. Is found throughout the 
whole of India, frequenting by preference grassy plains, edges of tanks, &c. In 
the Him&layas it occurs at elevations of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Bharat^ 
H. 

769A. Galerhia crUtataj Linn., Large crested lark. Is found throughout 
all India ; very abundant in the North-Western Provinces generally, frequent- 
ing bv nrelbrenCie,the drier portions of the country. Chami&l^ H. 

OUDER QEMITOUES. 

FAMILY THERONIDAS, 

Sub-family TreronincB. 

772A. Crocopuz pho&nicopUruB^ Lath., Bengal green pigeon, fizoeedingly 
common throughout upper India. Hariydl^ H. 

773 C. Croeopui ehlorigazter, Blyth, Southern green pigeon. Equally com- 
mon as the preceding species, but apparently only a hot-weather migrant from 
the south. Hariydiy B. 

FAMILY COLUMBID2B. 

Suh-familg Palumhinas, 

787H. Palnmhcena Eversmanni, Bonap., Indian stock pigeon. Occurs in 
vast flocks throughout Oudh and Gorakhpur, many hundreds, sometimes 
thousands, roosting in company on trees. In the Duab it is comparatively rare, 
and probably is not known in Bundelkhand. Kamar kalla^ H. 

7 88 A. Columba intermedia^ Strickl., Indian rock-pigeon. Is one of the 
most common and abundant birds throughout the country. Kahdtaty H. 
Sub-family Turturiuce^ 

792H. Turtur rupicolusj Pallas, Ashy turtledove. Very common through- 
out the well-wooded portions of Oudh, and at times almost gregarious in its 
habits. Rare in the Duab and perhaps unknown in Bundelkhand. Occurs in 
the JSimdlayas up to an elevation of some 8,000 feet. Pahdri phaJchta, H. 

i94tAi 5r«rtur CamJayensw, Qmel., Little brown dove. Tartru phakhtaj 
Tfttur SuratemUf GmeL, Spotted dove. Chitla phakhta^ H. 

196 A> Linn., Coamon ringdove. Dhorphakhtay H, 

797A. Turtur humilUy Temm.^ Red turUedove. SaroH phakhtay H. 
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FAMILY PTBROCLIDJS. 

799J5. PUrooUi arenanus, Pallas, Large saiid-grouae. Fairly common in 
parts of^he North-Western Provinces and Oudh, but very log^l, frequenting 
extendve open plains and occasionally congregating in large flocks. Bara hat 
titar^ H. » 

802A. Pterochi eausUts, Temm., Common sand-grouse. The most common 
and abundant species of the gfoup, being found in every part of the country 
that is suitable to its habits. It avoids wooded districts, and is very partial to 
bare open plains, undulating barren ground, such as the broad belt of country 
bordering both banks of the Jumna, Ac. Bar titarj II. 

Sub-family Pavonince. 

803A. Paao eristatus, Linn., Common peacock. Is found in sizable loca* 
lities throughout India, wherever there is a sufficiency of dense crops, trees, 
and a good supply of water. In parts of the country it is sufficiently numerous 
to commit great havoc to newly-sown crops ; it is however a great destroyer 
of snakes and vermin generally, ifor, H. 

family TlTRAONIDAt. 

Sub-family Perdicince, 

818A. Francolinus vnlgaritf Steph., Black partridge. Is found throughout 
the whole of the North-Western Provinces generally, ascending the Himalayas 
to elevations of some 6,000 feet. It affects grass jungle intermixed with the 
cultivated lands, and in fact any scrub, provided it is in a humid locaBty and 
at no great distance from water. Though common in the districts north of the 
Ganges, it is rare and very local throughout the Dudb (getting more so every 
day), and is unknown in Bnndelkhand, whore, however, it is replaced by the 
painted partridge {Francolinus pictus), Kdla titavy H. 

822A. OrlygoTixis Pondieeriam^ Omel , Grey partridge. Is found through- 
out the more open and drier parts of India, frequenting alike bush jungle, ra- 
vines, and cultivated lands. In northern Oudh, this species is almost replaced 
by Ortygomis gularis^l^Qmm, 7f^ar, H. 

826A. Perdmla Camln$yens\s^ Lath., Jungle bush-quail. Lowaf 

B. 

827 A. Perdicula Lath., Rock bush-quail. Bush<-quml fROf^nt 

scrub jungle and scattered bushes, particularly in dry situatiot^ 
common on the south bank of the Jumna. Asiatioa is, however, 
delkhand, whero it may be seen in coveys on the 
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Suh-f amity Coturnicina,^ 

829B. Coturriia community Bonap., Large grey-qnait. Is found throughout 
India in oonsiderable numbers. Though included as a cold-weather migrant, 
a few stragglers remain throughout the year for the purpose of breeding. 
Allahabad {fide Marshall), Shahjahdnpur and Fatebgarh (j!de Anderson). 
Ba(er, H. 

• 830 C. (7o/urm.T CoremandWtcfl, QmeL, Rain-quail. Arrives early in June, 

as soon e.s the sarpat grass and Man/ crops are high enough to afford it shelter ; 
disappears generally again before the end of the cold- weather. ('Mna later, H. 

8312>. Excalfactoria Chineneie, Linn., Bhie-broasted quail. Exceedingly 
rare in the North-Western Provinces, Muzaffarnagar (fide Marshall): there are 
several Oudh-killed specimens in the Lucknow Museum. 

FAMILY TINAMIDiE. 

Sulhfamily Turnidnm. 

832 A. Turnix taigoor, ISykes, Black-breasted bustard-quail. Inhabits the 
whole of continental India, affecting grassy patches, low bushy jungle, and 
dense crops. Gnlu, H. 

834A. Turnix Joudera, flodgs., Larger button-quail. According to Jer- 
don, it is found in open grassy glades and in forests or jungles, occurring 
throughout India in suitable localities. In the North-Western Provinces, 
however, it is very scarce and seldom met with. Gula, H. J erdon has transposed 
the scientifio names of the two button-quails; the next (called Sykesii by him) 
is clearly Temminck’s Tumix Dutsimierii; the present species is Turnixtanki 
of B. Hamilton, but this name yields in priority to T, joudera of Hodgson. 

835 A. Turnix Dnssumierii, Temm., Button-quail. This is the button-quail 
of the North-Western Provinces, and it is pretty generally diffused throughout 
the country. Galu, H. 

ORDER GRALLATORES. 

TRIBE PRE'^SIROSTRES. 

FAMILY OTIDiE. 

83CD. Eupodotis Edioardsii, Gray, Indian bustard. In the part of the 
country to which this catalogue refers the bustard frequents the undulating 
ground (not ravines) along the Jumna, occasionally (though early) wandering 
into portions of the Du&b ; one specimen has been procured within sight of the 
station of Fatehpur {fide Anderson). It occurs throughout the more open 
country of Bundelkhand, affecting hdne grass and jodr fields, and in parts of the 
Jb&nsi, Hamirpur, and Jalaun districts, it is common and a permanent resident, 
^a straggler it^has been met with in suitable parts of Oudh. Bara chiraih, H. 

8372?. ffoubaffl Macqueenii, Gray, Houbara bustard. Almost unknown 
in this part of the country ; Du&b ( fide Marshall). 
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8380. Gmel., Bengal florikm. In tbii part of 

the conntry the florikm iias neVer been killed weit of the.Mddtr of the Gangei* 
In northern Oudh it is common in suitable localities ; occasionally a few strag* 
glersoccur along the extensivcJi»^a<rM of the Qh&gra, and not many years ago one 
or two examples were procured in similar situations near Oawnpore. Ckarrasj fl. 

839 A aurt^uf, Lath., Lesser florikin. In this part of the coun- 

try the leek florikin has very much the same distribution as the preceding speoiesf 
with this exception however, that it extends its migration (as a strj^ggler of 
course) into the Du'ib. It is common in parts of northern Oudh and has fre- 
quently been killed in the south of the Hardui district ; one specimen has 
recently been procured on the Gangpur AainoppositeKanauj (/ids Anderson). 
Chota charrasy H. 

FAMILY OURSORIDAB. 

840^. Cunorius Coromandelicusy Gmel., Indian courier plover. Is found 
throughout north-western India, associates in small flocks, and frequents open 
plains and barren tracts of country. 

FAMILY GLAREOLID^. 

8422). Glareola onentalisy Leacb, Swallow plover. i!he occurrence of this 
species in the Dii&b is somewhat doubtful. Oudh {fide Irby). 

843-4. Qlareola lactea, Temm., Small swallow plover. Occurs throughout 
the greater part of the country, and is very abundant in some localities, suob 
as the sand-banks along the Ganges and other large rivers. 

FAMILY CHARADRID-E. 

Sub-family Charadrince, 

845 A" Charadrius longipes, Temm. (*■ (7. Qmel.), Asiatic golden 
plover. Odcurs throughout India in suitable localities and is very partial to grassy 
downs, newly-ploughed fields, Ac., but is never met with except in damp situations. 

847 A jEgialitis pyrrhothoraxj Temm. Mongolicu8y Pallas). Prefers 

the vicinity of large rivers, and though a regular winter visitant, it is far from 
common in the North-Western Provinces ; Cawnpore (fide Marshall). 

848 A JEgialitis eantimusy Lath., Kentish ring-plover. 

849 A jdEgialitie FkilippensUy Scop. curonkusy Gmel.), Indian 

ringed-plover. Both species occur in suitable localities during the cold 
weather, but they are far from common. 

850A. jdEgkditie minutuiy Pallas, Lesser ringed-plover, only resident 
bird of the group, and abundant along river sands, where it breeds. 

Sub-family Vanellim^ 

851 A Vanellue crUtatuiy Moyer, Crested lapwing. Common throngt^f 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, along the edges of large jhfls and 
damp grassy downs. 
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8628. Chmuixa gregaria^ Pallni, Black-Mded lapwin^^f. Frequents grassy 
plains and newly-ploughed lands, associating at times in large flocks, and is 
abundant throughout north-western India in suitable localities. 

8538. Chettusia /miira, Licht., White-tailed lilfnving. Essentially a marsh 
bird, and never mot with except on grass lands along the edges of large jhlls ; 
it is move numerous in Oudh than in the Du b. 

• 855il. Lobivonellus Goentis, Qmel. (^L. Indieut^ Bodd.), lied wattled lap- 
wing. Cemmon throughout India. Tit-tihi, H. 

856il. Sarciophovmhxloims^GdwiA,^ Yellow wattled lapwing. Less common 
than the preceding species and more local in its habits ; frequents by pre- 
ference dry stony plains and open sandy downs. Zard tiHihi, H. 

857-4. Uoplopterui AfahibaricuSf liodiL, Indian spur-winged lapwing. Es- 
sentially a river bird and never found inland ; diffused throughout the country 
in suitable localities. The term ^ventrailis' Cuv., apud Jerdon, applies to Uio 
European bird. 

Sub-family Esacwa:. 

8584. Etaoui recurviroitrU^ Cuv., Largo stono-plover. Is found throughout 
India, frequenting the stony beds and sand-banks of large rivers ; is never 
met with inland. Bara karamannk, H. 

859^. CEdienemus Indicuff Salvad., Indian stone-plover. Occurs through- 
out the country, frequenting patches of send) or low^ jungle, dry jldls, enclosed 
gardens, and at times large sandy plains. Kanoanaky H. The Indian bird has 
been separated from the Euro])ean species {cr0pitan9)f and stands as Indiettt of 
Salvador]. 

FAMILY QRUID.i;. 

8634. Gnu a7iti/oney Linn., Sdriis crane. Is found throughout north -west- 
ern India, and is particularly abundant in parts of northern Oudh. Sdrui, H. 

8648. Grut leucogerannSy Pallas, Siberian crane. Only found in the 
shallow hut extensive jhfls in parts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
Common enough in localities suited to their tastes, but very local ; probably 
unknown in Bundelkhaud, the larger jhils being too deep for the habits of this 
raagnificont bird. 

8658. 6r7*Mi cinerea, Bech., Common crane. Visits India in vast num- 
bers during the cold weather, associating in large flocks on islands and river 
sands. Karkarray H. . 

8668. Anthropoide* virgoy Linn., Demoiselle crane. Even more numerous 
than the preceding species, arriving in the country during the first week in Oc- 
tober and departing for its breeding haunts early in April. It associates in 
enormous flocks, sometimos in thousands, and chiefly frequents the vicinity of 
rivers. Mlangy H. 
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TRIBB LONOlROSTRBtf. 

FAMILY SOOLOPAGIDJfi, 

Sub-jamily Scolcpacince, 

Mil), Scolopax ruiiicolc^ Linn.) WoocUcock. Thero u no rcooi'd of the 
capture of this bird in the plains proper of late years, but it has been known 
to occur in the Tar4i bordering Sahdranpur and Ondh, [Many years ago one 
was shot in the Aligarh district and another in Sitapur, Oudh {fide Anderson^, 
it is just possible that Galliuago rietnoricola, Hddgs., and Gallinag^ eoliiaria^ 
Hodgs., msy occur as stragglers in the swampy ground along the liohilkhand 
and Oudh Tardis. 

870/?. Gallinago itemira^ Teinm., Pin-tailed snipe. An eastern species 
and possibly unknown in the Diidb; fairly common in rank high grass along the 
Avator-coursGS in northern Oudh, and occasionally met with further south ; Sita- 
pur, Oudh Anderson). 

871/i, Gallinago ecolopacinue, Boiiap., Common snipe. Chdha, H. 

872^9. G allinagogallinula, Linn. Chota ehdha^LL. Both species 
are generally diffused throughout India, and are too w'ell known to call for 
any special remarks. 

878/1. Rhynohma Bengalemis^ Linn., Painted snipe. Is found throughout 
the country ; it is a pormanont resident and breeds in the rains in thick marshy 
ground. 

Snh-family Limoeinoe, 

875/?. Lxfnoea cegoceptialaj Linn., Small godwit. Is found throughout 
India daring tiie cold weather, generally in large flocks, frequenting the edges 
of marshes and jhils. Bara ehdha, II. 

Sub-family Rumenitice. 

Rumihiualineatuiy C\iy.y Indian curlew. Is found throughout India, 
most abundantly along large rivers, but also far inland, frequenting marshes 
and lakes, Ac. Gaungh, H. The Indian bird has been separated from the Euro- 
pean species {ar quota) and stands as R. liueatue of Cuvier. 

878/?. Rumeniua phMopue^lAnn.y Whirabrel. Frequents similar localities 
as the curlew, but in this part of the country it is very local and might almost 
be called a^rare bird. Chota gaungh, H. 

^ Sub-family Tringince, 

880^. Philomaehu$pugna», Linn,, Buff. Ocoura. throughout the country 
in marshy ground, frequently assembling in vast flocks, Chota chdha, 
H. 

881 D, Tninga canutua, Linn., Knot Chota chdha, H. 

882i?. Tringa aubarquaJta, Qmel., Curlew stint. Decidedly rare'; Cawn- 
pore and Oudh {fide Irby). Chota chdha, H. 
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888B. Trinffa meluij Linn./Danlm. Should perhapi stand ai 
iluttra (^ Anderson). Choia eUdha, E. 

M4A TW^pa mtnuta, Leia.) Little stint Chota thdha^ H. 

885S. Tringa TmmineldXi Leif., White-tailed stint Both species have 
similar hsbits and a like geographical distribution : they are abundant throughout 
Lidia in winter, associating in flocks and feeding bn the edges of rivers' and 
jblls. Choiik ehdha^ H. 

^ Sxtb‘/amily Totaniua, 

891^. AcHtii glareolafQmel, Spotted sand-piper. ChipIeaehdhajE, 

. 892j8. Actitii oehropui, Linn., Green sand-piper. Chipka ohdha, H. 

89dil. Actitii hgpoleucttiyLinii.y Common sand-piper. Chipka ekdhoy H. ’ 

894B, Totanui glottis, Linn., Green-shank. Chipka chdha, H. 

895B. Tetanus stagnatilis, Beck., Little green-shank. Chipka chdha, H« 

896 ff. Totanui futeus, Linn., Spotted red-shank. 

897 B. Tolanut ealidrit, Linn., Common red-shank. 

All these little waders have very much the same habits and geographical 
distribution. They frequent the edges of rivers, tanks, rice-fields, and swampy 
ground generally. They are absent from the country for a surprisingly short 
period, not departing for their breeding-stations till April and Hay,, and rsturn- 
ing again early July. 

FAUILT HIKANTOPIDJ5. 

898 A. Simantopui intermdiui, Blyth, Indian stilt. Though included as a 
permanent resident, very few appear to breed in this part of the country, 
the majority of them pushing farther north, Panjdb way. Gaj pdon, H 
The Indian bird has been separated from ff, candidiu, Bonnat., and if really 
distinct, stands as intermedins'* of Blyth. 

899Z>. Beeurvirostra avocetta, Linn., Avooet Is far from a common bird 
in India: is met with occasionally on the edges of large jhils, but generally on 
river banks. 

TBIBB LATITOBES. 

FAMILT FABBIDiB. 

Sub-family ParrxnoB, 

900A. Metopidius Indieus, Lath., Bronzed-winged jaoana. Has a veiy 
enrions distribution in north-western India. It is common in northern Oudh 
where it almost takes the place of the following species, and is to be found 
in all the large jhils in the south of Bnndelkhand. It is almost unknown 
in central and southern Oudh, but occurs in the Oawnpore district, which is 
perhaps the only part of the l)nSb where it has been noticed (fide Anderson). 

901 A. Bydrophacianue ehirurgue, Scop., Pheasant-tailed jacana. Un- 
like the preceding species, is found all over the country. Piho, H. 



909/i* Porphyrio poliociphdutf lAih j eoot found ihrougli* 

out India, wherever there are large awanipe with plenty of ireeds and 
rushea. 

908J9, Fuliea atra, Linn , Bald ooot. Is exceedingly oommon in most 
parte of the country ; prefere weedy tanks, and is found at times in consider- 
able flocks. It is very probable that the ooot is a permanent resident of the 
lakes and rush-grown jiiils in southern Bnndelkhand, and similar situations^iu 
tha Tardi generally. # 

905 A Ballinula ehlcropitSj Linn., Water-hen. Is generally diffused 
throughout the oonntry, profeiring small rivers, jhils, and tanks bordered by 
scrub or grass. 

201 A, Qallinula phanieura, Penn., White-breasted water-hen. Is found 
throughout the oonntry, but, unlike the others of its kind, this species prefers 
thickets, bambu jungle, shrubberies, and gardens, often at a considerable dis- 
tance from water. 

* Sttb’-famUy Rallince. 

908il. Ponana akool, Sykes, Brown rail. This is a very rare bird ; it 
frequents grassy swamps and the edges of reedy jhils, and is perhaps better 
known in Bundelkhand than the Du&b. 

909B. Parsana maruettay Briss., Spotted rail. la found all over India 
in the cold weather, but is far from common. 

910il. Porraita pyymora, Naum., Pigmy rail. The pigmy rail is certainly 
the most common and generally distributed bird of the group, at least in this 
part of the country. 

911 Z7. Porzana fuBca^ Linn., Buddy rail. 

919A Porzana Csyfontcc, Gmel., Banded rail. Exceedingly rare, and 
very little is known about its habits or geographical distribution in north- 
west India. 

TRIBB CTJLTIROSTRBS. 

FAMILY OlOONIDiB. 

915B. Liptopiiloi argaloy Linn., Gigantic stork. Included as a cold- 
weather migrant, but a considerable number of adjutants arrive and remain 
throngh the rains. Gordr, H. 

916^. L^iopiUoz ./avanica, Horsf., Crested stork. A permanent resi- 
dent in parts of the country, found breeding in the south of the Lalitpur dis- 
trict {Mz Anderson.). Chata yardr, H. 

917 A. Jfpeesria Australu, Shaw, Black-necked stork. Is found through- 
out India, frequenting river-banks, lakes, an^ljhils. Loha sarany, H. 

918B. ' Cieonia n^ra, Linn., Black stork. regular cold-weather visit- 
ant as far down ns Bmlandshahr*’ (Marshall). 
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. 919Z7. Cicoi^ dlha^ Uolon,, White stork. AbancTani throughout north- 
western Tiidia f frequents extensive open plains and drj jhils, associating at 
times in flocks of sovoral hundreds. Dhdk^ TL 

920 . Cieonia Uucocephala^ inel. {=»C, epiiCcpuBy Bodd. ), White-necked stork. 
Frequents alike open plains, ploughed lands, lakes, jhils, and rivers ; it is found 
throughout India, and is very abundant in woll-watered districts. Mdmkjor^ H. 

^ FAMILY ARDEIDiE. 

923i4f' Ardet% eiuersaj Linn., Blue boron. Anjau, H. 

924/1. Jrdea purpurea^ Linn., Purple heron. Very common through- 
out the greater part of India. Parpnna is somewhat local and oonflned more 
to well- watered districts ; both species frequent marslios, rioe-flelds and watery 
situations generally. lAl aujau^ H. 

925/1. HerodvxB alha^ Linn., Large egret. Bara haghhj H, 

923.^. heroditxB fgrettoides, Tomm., Smaller egret. Palokha baghla^ H. 

927/1. Ihrodias garzefta^lkinn., Little egret. Kirchiga haghla, 

929.1.- Buphnt coromanduSj Bodd., Cattle egrAt. Gdi baghla, H. 

930^. Ardeola Uucoptera^ Bodd. (=A. Grayii^ Sykes), Pond heron. 
Khonch hagUa^ H All flve species of paddy birds,*’ as they are generally 
termed, are common throughout the country. 

931/1. Dutoridet Jaaanicay Horsf., Little green bittern. Is generally, 
though sparingly, distributed over the whole country ; frequenting banks of 
canals and rivers which are fringed with trees or scrub. 

932i>. Af delta flavieoUitj Lath., Black bittern. ** It appears to be rare 
in the North- AVestern Provinces’* (Jerdon). 

9332?. Ardetta einmmomea, Grael., Ohesnut bittern. Decidedly rare in 
the Duab ; more common in central, and almost abundant in northern 
Oudh. Affects, as all the bitterns do, high reeds and thickets of bushes in- 
termixed with reeds ; they are all, more or less, nocturnal in their habits. 

936J?. Botanrui Btellarie^ Linn., Bittern. Generally diffused in suit- 
able localities throughout north-western India, h is common in Oudh, fre- 
quenting high grass and reeds in most of the larger jhils of that province, bnt 
there are few jhils in the Duab capable of affording it sufficient cover. Bdzy H. 

937/1. Nyetkorax griseus, Linn., Night heron. Is found throughout 
India ; very common in many parts of the country, but is. lomewhat local in 
its distribution. Kwdk, H. 

FAMILY TANTALIDJ!. 

Sub •family Tanialince, 

938 Tantalut liucocephaluty Gmel., Pelican ibis. Is extremely common 
throughout India, frequenting rivers, tanks, ponds, and marshes. Jaunghil^ 

H. A permanent resident very locally. 
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• 939 /i. Ptolaba leueanoJia^ Linn*, Spoon-btlled. Iw fottiid throughout 
lodi*, frequenting the eame ground as thoprecedihg species. Chamach hdzay 
H. 

Sub-family AnatiomatintB, 

940^4. Ana%tomu9 ozcitansy Bodd., Shell ibis. Is very abundint through* 
nut parti of the country which are well-watered. Gmghkj 
Sub-family Ibizinm, 

941^. Thmkiornis melanocephalus, Linn., White ibis* Is nof uncom- 
mon in' many parts of the country, frequenting marshes and wet situations 
generally. Safed bdea, H, 

942^4. (j^onticus papillomsj Temm^, Black ibis. Is common throughout 
the greater part of the country, but not here very numerous. KardhcAy 

H. 

9431?. Palcintllus iytms^ Gmel., Glossy ibis. Occurs in vast numbers 
during the cold weather, frequenting the edges of grassy jhils, inundated 
paddy-lauds, and moist localities generally. Kawdri^ Hi 
ORDER RATATORES. 

THIBE LAMELLIROSTRtiS. 

FAMILY PH^NICOPTERID^. 

944H. Phofnieopterus roseuSf Pallas, Flamingo. Is found throughout Indis) 
but only in the more open and shallow jhils. Rdj lidn$^ H. 

PAMILY ANSKRttoiE. 

Subfamily Anserince, 

945 H, Anser cifiereusj J^Ieyer, Grey -goose. Occurs in vast ntimbei^s 

throughout the country. HdnSf H. 

946Z?. Anser brackyrkynchus, Baill., Pink-footed goose* Very rare ili 
India; EtAwa (/c/c Hume) ; Oudh (fide Irby). 

948Z>. Anser erytkropiis, Linn., Dwarf goose. Very Pare in India. Hardut 
and Patebpur (/dt Anderson) ; Oudh {fide Irby). 

949jB. . Anser IndiciiSf Gmel, Bar-headed goose. Almost as numerous 
ns the grey goose ; differs in its habits from that bird by grazing oU river'i 
banks, gram-fields, 4c., and invariably retiring to the river or some open piece 
of water during the heat of the clay. Sonoj H* 

SiAf amity Plectropteritugi 

950. Sarkidiornis mslanonotusy Pen., Black-backed goose. Is very com- 
mon thronghout north-western India ; though a permanent resident, it seems 
to undergo a partial migration, retiring to well-watered countries during the 
hot weather and re-sppearing almost simultaneously with the first fall of raiiu 
JShtkta, fl. 
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951^. NiUapui Gormandelianus^ Gmel., Cotton teaL Is found in SmaH 
HinnVers throughout the country, frequenting weedy and grassy jhils and oven 
puddles on Uio roadside. Gm, H. 

Suh^famify Tadeiina. 

952ji. JDendrocy^na anattree, Sykes («2?. arcuata, Ouv.), Whistling leal. Is 
|[enerally diflfused throughout India ; it l>ecomes gregarious in the cold weather, 
fi^aenting by preference weedy tanks; it is essentially a perching-duck, and 
as a jrule breeds on trees, as do also the two preceding species. Sildht, H. 

953. Dendrocygna major, Jerdon, Large whistling teal. An eastern spe* 
cies, extending sparingly into Oiidh and parts of the North-Western Provinces. 
Is well represented in the Lucknow Museum (Jide Anderson). Bara aildhi, H. 

954J9. Casarca rutila, Pallas, Ruddy shell-drake. Is a well-known winter 
visitant to all parts of the country ; generally seen in small parties, but as the 
Season advances it becomes gregarious. Chakwa, H. 

956 R. Tadorna vnlpanser, Fleming, Shell-drake, The common shell- 
drake of Europe. Is as rare in north-western India as the preceding one is 
common ; chiefly affects large pieces of water, and is seldom procured owing to 
its wariness. Shdh chakwa, H. 

FAMILY ANATIDi®. 

Sub-famihj Anatince, 

957 B, Spatula clypeata, Linn., Shoveller. Is found throughout India In 
the cold weather in small parties ; is frequently met with in ponds and tanks 
close to villages, and is a very tame bird. Tulaf H, 

958Z?. Anaa boschas, LUm., Mallard. In the North-Western Provinces, 
compared with other ducks, the mallard is scarce and very locni. Nil tir, II. 

950.^. /Ina^ Penn., Spotted-billed duck. Common througli- 

out tho whole country of which it is a permanent resident ; frequents seques- 
tered ponds and marshes, and is usually met with iii*smnll parties. Gam poi. H. 

9607). Anaa caryophyUaceq, L^i]\., Pink-heuded duck. An eastern species, 
very rarely occurring in north-western India. A breeding male, Faizabad, and 
a female, Fatehpiir (fute Anderson) ; Oudh generally (fide Irhy); is wcllrcpre- 
aented in the Lucknow Museum ( Jide, Anderson). Ldl aira, H. 

961jR. ChaMaamua ttreperua, Linn., Gudwall. A very common duck 
during the season and undoubtedly one of tho best, if not quite the best, for the 
•table. It frequents the more open and larger sheets of water, associating at 
^iimes in very large parties in comj)any with the following species. Mfa, H. 

9G2B. Dajila acuta, Linn., Pin-tail duck. Is one of the post numerous 
and best known ducks in the country; frequents large jhils, often iu im* 
mense flocks, and is in high esteem for table use. Sink par, H. 
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963j9. Harm pmlope^ Linn*, Widgeon* h far from common^ although it 
is met with occasionally in every part of the country. PatdAj H. 

96iJ8. Querquedula cm:a^ Linn., Common teal. Is one of the most 
abundant and generally diffused birds throughout the country. Patdriy H. 

965J9. Querquedula ctma, Linn., Blue^winged teal. Is the first duck to arrive 
in the country, and has frequently been noticed curly in August. CAai^wa, 
H. • 

965 bis D. Qnerqitedula angustirostresy Meu^t., Marbled duck. mA west- 
ern species, and though abundant in Sind, in suitable localities {fide Hume), 
its occurrence in this part of the country is purely accidental. Fatehgarh 
and Hardui {fide Anderson). 

Suhfiamihj Fuligulmce. 

967H. Brantarufina, Pallas, Red -crested pochard. Is found throughout 
the greater part of India, chiefly frequenting deep and extensive sheets of 
water; more abundant in Oudb. and Bundelkhand than in the Duab. Ldliity 
E. 

9685. AgthijafennayUnn.y Red-headed pochard. Occurs throughout the 
whole country in small parlies, affecting the same situations as the preced- 
ing species, but it is far from numerous. Ldl air, H. 

9695. Agthi/a ngrocay Giild., White-eyed duck. Is exceedingly common, 
frequenting alike tanks, rivers, and jbils, large and small. Karchigay H. 

9715. Fulignla criatatay Ray, Tufted duck. Frequents open pieces of 
water, keeping well away from the edges, and is generally found in small 
parties. Buhdruy H. 

FAMILY MERGIDiB. 

9795. Mergua caatofy Linn., Merganser. Occurs occasionally throughout 
the country on all the larger rivers ; very seldom seen inland. 

9735, Mergellua albelluay Linn., Smew. Decidedly rare and very local. 
Oudh Irby). 

FAMILY PODICIPIDJ!. 

974A. Podkepa cristatua.y Linn., Crested grebe. Far commoner through- 
out north-western India than is generall}' known, but as it has the habit 
of keeping well in the centre of extensive open jhils, besides being somewhat 
locally distributed, it is seldom procured except with the aid of a boat. 
Generally supposed to be only a cold-weather visitant, but it has recently been 
found breeding in parts of Oudh and the Dudb {fide Anderson), 

975A. Podkepa PhilippenatSy Gmel., Little grebe. Is found all over 
the country. There is scarcely a pond, tank, or jhll in which a few pairs may 
not be seen at all seasons of the year, Panddbiy H. It is very probable that 
the Indian and European duok*»chicks will yet be admitted to be identical. 
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TBIBB VAOATOBSS. 

FAMILY LAR1DA&. 

Stih^family Larinm, 

079. Kroikoce'pJialui icMhyaetu^^ Pallas, Great black-headed gull. Fre- 
quents all the large rivers throughout north-western Lidia, but nowhere oom- 
mon. Occasionally oc?urs in jlii'ls when they are not far inland, 

« 980J5. Xema brunnicephahf Jerdon, Brown-headed gull. Is fairly com- 

mon on^ll the large rivers throughout north-westorn India. 

981^. Xema ridibumh, Linn., Laugliing gull. Locally distributed. 

981 bis D, Xema minutus, Pallas, Little gull. Oudh (fide Irby). See Jer- 
don, p. 833, and Irby in ‘iZ»w,’for 1861. 

Sab-family Sternince, 

9S2B, Syloeheiidon Caspius, Lath., Caspian tern. By no means uncom- 
mon in most parts of India, frequenting rivers and some of tlie larger jhlls. 

983J?. Gelochelidon AnyUius, Mont., Gull-billed tern. Exceedingly abun- 
dant all over India, frequenting alike jbils, marshes, and fields, and hunting 
the gi'ound very much after the fashion of a harrier, 

984^1. Jlydrochelidon Jndicaj Steph. (=/X hyhrida^ Pallas), Small marsh 
tern. Exceedingly abundant, frequeutiug marshes, tanks, and rivers ; breeds 
locally throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

985.4. Seena aurantiay Gray, Large river tern, A permanent resident 
and common throughout the country, chiefly frequenting rivers, but occasion- 
ally seeking its food ia marshes at a considerable distance inland. 

986^. Sterna nirundoj Linn., European tern. “ Occasionally seen” in Oudh 
{ fide Irby). 

987i4. Sterna Javaniea^ Horsf., Black-bellied tern. Occurs commonly 
throughout the country, chiefly afiecting rivers, and is seldom seen far inland. 

988A. Stermda mimta, Linn., Little tern. Is pretty generally distributed 
throughout all the large rivers of north-western India. 

9954. Rhynchops albicollisjtiviam.j Indian shmmQT. This remarkable bird 
is found throughout India, frequenting all the larger rivers, but is never seen 
inland, 

TBIBE FISCATOBC8. 

FAMILY FELECANIDAB. 

10010. Peleeanm onocwtalus, Linn., European pelican. Is a regular 
cold-weather visitant, occasionally appearing in considerable flocks. J/w, H. 

1002.0. Pelecamis mitratus, Licht., Lesser crested pelican. Pikt, H. 

10030. Pelecamis Javanicus, Horsf., Lesser pelican. XVZu, H. 

It is doubtful whether P, mitratus and P, Javankus are distinct from P. owh 
etctaltu. 
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10045. Pelmnui fhil\ppmm,Q(aAl^ Gray pelican. I« the most abun- 
dant species found in India, occurring in all the well-watered districts which 
abound with rivers and large jhlls. Piluy H. Some few are undoubtedly per- 
manent residents, as they have on two occasions been found breeding on trees 
in the Tirhiit and Bdnda districts ; one pair at each place {fide Anderson), 

FAMILY QRACULIDJE. 

10055. Graculus carbOj Linn., Large cormorant. Is found sparingly in 
rivers and some of the larger jhils of north-western India ; possibly,^ perma- 
nent resident in certain localities. Pankawa^ H. 

1006 A. Graculus Sinensi^f Shaw, Lesser cormorant. Rare, comparatively 
speaking, as regards the Dudb ; more common in the lake country of Bundel- 
khand, where it breeds. Pankawa^ H. 

1007 A. Graculus JavankuSy Little cormorant. Exceedingly common in 
every part of India, frequenting alike rivers, lakes, and even pools of water by 
the roadside. Panhamy H. 

1008 A. Phius melanogasUry Gmel., Indian snake-bird. Exceedingly 
numerous in parts of the country, frequenting very much the same situations 
as the preceding species ; both are gregarious, often roosting in company and 
breeding on trees in colonies. Banway H. 

ADDITIONAL LIST OF BIRDS FODND IN BUNDELKHAND. 

ORDER BAPTORES. 

FAMILY FALCONlDiS. 

SuJhfamily Aquilina. 

41A. Poliocelus ichlliycetusy Horsf., Indian wMte-tailed sea-eagle. Oc- 
curs sparingly, and most probably is a permanent resident of the lake country 
of southern Bundelkhand. This eagle may confidently be looked for in the 
part of the country to which this list refers, as a specimen has very recently 
been procured at Dehli {Jide Bingham). 

ORDER INSESSORE8. 

TRIBE SCANSORES. 

FAMILY CUOULIDJB. 

Sub-family Cuculim* 

202A. Cuculus Sonneratiif Lath., Banded bay-cuckoo. Southern Bundel- 
khand (Jide Anderson). 

TRIBE TENUIROSTRES. 

FAMILY CEBTHINJB. 

SiJhfamily Certhina. 

2475. Trichodroma mufom, Linn., Red-winged wall creeper. Deoidodly 
rare. Shergarh in Et4wa {Me Hume). 
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TOIBB DEHTIBOSTRBS. 

FAMILY LAKIADiB. 

Suh family Laniatia. 

257 hU A, Laniui eanicrpSf Bljth, Palo rufoua-baoked shrike. Comnfion in, 
plains and cultivated tracts geuerailj. 

Sub-family Dicrurince, 

^ 282 A, Chaptea eenea, Vieill., Bronzed drongo. Mdnikpur in fidnda (/fdi 
Cockbur| 2 ). 

FAMILY MUSICAPIDJB. 

Suh-family MusicapbtCB, 

3057?. Cyomishanyimas*JB.oTd, (= C, Jerdoni)^ Horsficld’i blue red-breast. 

306 />. Cyornis Tickellii, Blyth, Tickell’s blue red-breast. Both species 
ai’C recorded “from the Jhdnsi, Sagar, and Hoshangabacl divisions” {fide Hume). 

FAMILY AMPELID^. 

Subfamily Parince, 

6467?. Farm nuchalisy Jerdon, White-winged black tit. Exceedingly 
rare, and only one specimen recorded from the rocky country of Bcndelkhand 
{fid€ Marshall). 

OBDER RASORES. 

FAMILY FTEBOCLIDSS. 

806 A. PterocUs fasciatus^ Seep., Painted sand-grouie. Occurs commonly 
throughout the rocky and stony portious of the country. 

Subfamily GallincB, 

814 i. Qalloperdxx spadteeus, Gmel, Red spur fowl. Is a denizen of the 
more extensive jungle-clad hills of Bundelkhand generally, frequenting the 
slopes of the higher spurs, especially where there is bambu jungle. Occurs 
throughout the Yindhyan range. 

FAMILY TETRAONIDJS. 

Subfamily Perdicino!, 

81 9A . Franeolims pictus^ J ard. and Selby, Painted partridge. Tlio painted 
partridge, which takes the place of the “black” in this part of the country, 
is found throughout the ravines and n414s of Bundelkhand, but it is nowhere 
numerous. 

DOMESTIC BIRDS. 

ORDER CEMITORE8. 

FAMILY COLUMBIDAE. 

Subfamily Palumbinm^ 

Mumba liviaj Bp*, Var, domestica^ Pigeon •, feral^ blue rock. Kabdlar^ H. 
In various domestic or artificial species all over the world. Naturalists 
unanimously believe that these numerous (probably 800 or 400) Yarietics 
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ftre deseendad from Columha Iwia^ Bp. {hah, Europe), nnder which term 
tho two closely-allied sub-specics or geographical races, Columha Schimperif 
Bp. (hah, Africa), and Columha intermedia, Strickl. {hoh, India), with variona 
other still m'^re doscly-affined races m«*iy be united. The native species oir 
race, C, intermedia (Jerdon, No. 788), crosses freely with the dovecot pigeon. 

Suh-family Melengrlnce, 

Mfleagrit Meaieana, Qrael., Var, gallopavo, Turkey. Piru, H. The turkef, 
which most probably is descended from this Mexican species, is scared in 
small numbers in suitable parts of the country ; bnt it has, under the influ- 
ence of the Indian climate, degenerated in size and physique. 

Sub-family Nurnidmee, 

Numida ptilorhyncha^ Licht, Var. meleagris, Guinea-fowl. Titar, wildyaii 
murghi, H. A native of the hot and arid country of Eastern Africa. The 
guinea-fowl is tiie most hardy and prolific of all gallinaceous birds. As in 
tho case of tho turkey, it is subject to a good deal of varieties in colour ; white^ 
grey, and pied varieties being frequently met with. 

ORDER RASORES. 

FAMILY PHASIAKID^. 

Sub-family Gallino!. 

Callus frrugineue, Gmel., Vor, domestica, Fowl; feral, jungle cock. Murghi, 
II. It is believed that all known breeds of domestic fowls (in norlh-w’estern 
India the breed generally is very small) have proceeded from a single species, 
ri:.. Callus f^rrugineus of India (Jerdon’s No. 812.) In a feral state the jungle- 
cock is found along the Oudh Tjivai. Under domestication it is common through- 
out the country. 

ORDER NATATORES.' 

TRIBE LAMELLIROSTKK3. 

FAMILY AKSERIDiE. 

Subfamily Anserince, 

Anser etnereus, Meyer, Var, domestica, Goose ; grey-lag. Hans, H. Pro- 
bably derived from Anser cinereus (Jerdon’s No. 045), with which it has 
crossed and produced perfectly fertile offspring. The goose is commonly reared 
throughout the country. 

FAMILY ANATIDJB. 

Sub-family Andtinas, 

Anashoeehas,!^^,, Var. domestica, Duck; feral (male), mallard ; (fe- 
male) wild duck. Chinia hafak, H. Unquestionably derived from the wild- 
duck, A. boschas, (Jerdon’s No. 958) ; and in a naturalised state it is known 
thionghout the country. In a feral state it is one of the rarest ducks in the 
North-Western Provinces, strictly so defined. 
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BEIPTILIA. 

The nomenclatnre and arrangement is the sanie as has been adopted b)f 
Theobald in his Descriptive Catalogneof the Ueptiles of British India/' which 
is now in the Press, and which the author has been so good as to place at the 
disposal of tho compiler of the present list. 

^ OftDERCHELONIA. 

FAMILY TESTUDIN1DJ5. 

It^sUido elegans^ Sclioep., Starred tortoise. Inhabits peninsular India 
generally. 

FAMILY CISTUniNIDAB. 

Cyclemya dentataj Gray, False box tortoise. Found in the Ganges and 
Jumna (fide A. Anderson). 

FAMtLY EMYDID-fi. 

Damonia flamiltoni, Gray, Yellow-spotted or Hamilton's damonia. Con- 
tinental India. 

JUelanochelys triptya^ Gray, Three-keeled tortoise. Continental India gene- 
rally ; Jumna canal ( /idcTlieobald) ; rare in the Dnab. 

FAMILY BATAGUBID^. 

Pangthiira tectum, Bell, Bengal or eastern pangshure. Pound in lower 
Bengal and these Provinces generally | Allahabad (fide Theobald). 

Pangshura tentojia, Gray, Flattened or western pangshure. The Panjdb 
and probably these Provinces generally. 

Pangshura flimvenier, Gunther, Yellow-bellied or convex pangshure. Com- 
mon in these Provinces ; Ganges and Jumna {fide A. Anderson). 

Pangshura Smithii, GUnther, Smith’s pangshure Common in these Pro- 
vinces I Ganges and Jumua {fide A. Anderson). Tho above four species of 
pangshure are enWed pachare by fisherroen about Allahabad (Cockburn). 

Balagur lineatus, Buch. Ham., Liuealed or red-streaked batagur. Gaur, 
H. 

Batagur dhongoka, Buch. Ham., Black-striped batagur. Common in these 
Provinces ; Ganges and Jumna {fide A. Anderson). 

Batagur Thurgi, Gray. A Fatehgarh specimen has been pronounced to 
belong to this species. 

Ba*agar dentata, Gray, Yellow-beaked batagur. Found in the Jumna (fide • 
J. Anderson) ; in the Ganges at Fatebgarb, according to the authorities of the 
Calcutta Museum (fide A. Anderson): P. Z. S., February 21, 1871, p. 160. 
Batagur EHioii, Gray (fide J, Anderson). A very doubtful spocies. 
2*etraonyx hatha, Buch. Ham, Four-clawed baska. Found in Allahabad 
and Hirzapur (fide Cockburn). Dhar, H., is the vernacular name generally 
applied to all the Boiagurida. 



■ nCIrllVVBii . ■• ■. .-v ■ ■. 

' ^ mud tortoise. Eastern Bengal and upper 

Qangas getierally. An Allahabad-killed specimen measured 71 inches from tipi 
of snout to end of tail, and weight 2051bs.: it is now in the AUahabad Museum 
(/de Cockburn). B« 

PehchdyB Cantonif Gray, Cantor's mud tortoise. The Ganges generalljr^ 
but appears to be rare in these Provinces. Exceedingly little is known about 
this species, which is founded on some obscure cranial characters, but^does not 
otherwise appear to differ from Ckitra (Cockburn). Allahabad (Jide Cock- 
burn). 

FAMILY YRIONYCIDAC, 

Trionyx Gangeilcm^ Cuv., Common Gangetio mud tortoise. Common in 
these Provinces, where it is well known as the kachuwa^ and is eaten by all the 
lower classes although they are well aware of its carrion-eating propensities , 
(Cockburn). • ‘ .# 

Trionyx ocellatuSf Gray, OCellated mud tortoise. Inhabits the Ganges and 
the Jumna, Fatahgarh {fiJt A. Anderson) i Proc. As. Soc., Beng., 1875. 

Emyda j^ranosu, Schoep., Yellow-spotted emydu. Abundant in these Bro- 
vinocs, being found alike in jhils, canals, and even ditches. 

ORDER SAURIA. 

FAMILY CROCODILID^. 

Crocodilus palustriSf Less., Snub-nosed crocodile. Exceedingly common 
throughout the country: frequently found in jbils and lakes in Oudh and 
Bundclkhand. Mayar, hoch, H. 

GharialU GanyelieuSj Gmel., Long-nosed crocodile. Has very nearly the 
same range as the preceding species, but is perhaps more common. Errone- 
ously called the Indian alligator by Europeans, seeing there is no saurian of 
the true alligator-type in the Eastern hemisphere. Gharidl, H. . 

FAMILY VABANIDiE. 

VaranmAaveteenSj Gray, Short- toed waterJizard. Occurs throughout these 
Frovioces. Young specimens are prettily dotted and marked with red and 3 rellow 
spots, and in this stage it is the huh kobra of the natives in common, most 
probably, with all the young of this family. 

Varawu d/raaoina^ Linn, Common water-lizard* Common all over the 
country. 

Verrarm lunatuSf Gray, Banded water-lizard. Occurs throughout the couq« 
try. 

£fydro$auru4 iakcaory Laor., Ocellated water-lizard. Bengal and parts of 
these Provinces. 


k 



diy portions of north^^westem Indian. Called g(hBdmp or gdo^Hwpy ton#' 
i ^en^ri^y applied to all the members of thisfamiij : this last is locally knownas 
dkndan go, ^^The Oawupore district appears to be its eastern limit, where 
rare* Unknown in the lower Du4b and Bengal*’ (Oockbnrn). 


. . FAMILY LAOERTIDJJ. 

Aean^iodaetylus CaHtori, Giinther. Occurs in the PanjAband in parts of 
these Provinces ; Allahabad (fide Cookburn). 


FAMILY SCIKCIDiE. 


Euprepes earinatusy Schn., Common Indian skink. Common thronghont 
these Provinces. 

Euprepee maevlariuSf Blytb, Spotted sk ink. Found in Bengal and Central 
India ; occurs doubtlessly in these Provinces. 

Euprepes moniicolaj Gunther, Hill skink. Jabalpur, Panjdb, and doubtless 
iheU Provinces generally. 

Mocoaformsay Blyth, Occurs generally throughout these Provinces. HaA- 
mam, H., is the vernacular term generally applied to this family. 

Btopa Bardwichiif Gray, Hardwicke’s skink. Found in central and north- 
ern India generally. 

Riopa punetatuSf Linn, Dotted skink. 

FAMILY GECKOTIDjB. 


^ Bmidactylue maculatus, D. et B., Spotted hemidaotyle. Central, southern, 
and northern India generally. 

Hemidactylus Cacteaui, D. et 6., Cocteau’s hemidaotyle. Occurs generally 
in these Provinces. 

Semidactylue Leechenaultii^ D. et B., Leschenault’s hemidactyle. These 
Provinces generally. 

BemidactylUa frosnaiuBy Schl., Bridled hemidactyle. Occurs in these Pro- 
vinces generally. Tak-tiMy H., generic term applied to the hemidactyles. This 
and the first-named hemidactyle are the common house geckos of the Du&b, t6 
which the names biatuia and chipkUi are applied (Cockburn). 

EMepharaia maculariuBy Blyth. Occurs in the Panj&b and probably in partf 
. of these Provinces. 

Silam Pondiceriana, Cuv., Four-toed sitana. Occurs in southern, central, 
' and northern India. Chcta girgity H. Exceedingly common in the neigk 
. bourihood of Allahabad, where it frequents low scrub in uaar plains (Cookburn). 

Caloiea gutarUy Blyth, Blood-sucker. Mirzapur and probably these Pro-* 
vihMS generally. GirgifyE, 

Catotaa veraicoloPy Daud. Common throughout these Provipoei* 






Orly. ' Wir^Wliq^^ Oocwi Jiimpt^; (/Mj 


m 


SMw OatfCinuB, Stoliokza. Found in Harduv&r; Mussoom^ Kalk% and 


FAMILY UROMASTICIDJJ. 

Ur(ma$tuB HardwicUi^ &rajr, Hardwicke’s ground lizard. Common in 
tiiese Provinces in suitable localities, l/sar-sdra, K «• 

...9 

TiMILT CBAlLSIiKONID^. 


Chamceko vulgariSf Linn., Chamseleon. Occurs in Binda (Jide Watson )• 
ORDER OPHIDIA. 

glibber L— HARMLESS SNASXS. 

FAMILY TYPHLOPIDiB. 

TyphhpB hothriorhynchu6f Giintber, Grooved typhlops. Hardw&r {fide D|}r). 

Typhhpe poi^reetus, Stolickza, Slender typhlops. Hardwdr, Agra, fo., 
( Theobald). 

Typhlops braminus, Daud, Common typhlops. Inhabits the Bengal Pre*. 
aidency and central India generally. . « . . - 

FAMILY OLiaODONTID AS. 

Oligodon suibpmciatus, D. et B. 

0/v<>don N. s., Cockburn, Ms. ; Sacred oligodon. Allahabad 

(^ds Cockburn). 

iSimotea RusselUij Daud, Russell’s simotes. Inhabits peninsular India generally • 
Simotaa Gunther. 

. FAMILY COLUBRIDiE. 

Piyas hemgomtusy Cantor, The black dh&man. Allahabad, Mauh&c, Etdwa 
(/da Cookburn), “The adult,” writes Mr. Cockburn, “is of an uniform 
diintng brown black colour and attains to a length of five feet. Being a.typi- 
eal coluber of a black colour, it is often' mistaken for the cobra or karait. 
The black dh&man may, however, be distinguished from the cobra by the 
absence of the loose.skin about the neck and the peculiar linseed-shaped scales 
dharaeteristic of that snake. The tail in the coluber is more than a third of 
tte length of the body, while in the cobra it does not exceed one-sixth. In 
^thie hartnlesB snake tiieie are only seventeen rows of scales counted round 
the body midway ^ in the cobra there twenty-three. Prom eld and uni-’^ 
fbrmiy coloured specimens of the karait it is still more difficult to distinguish 
dhtman) from the absence of the hood in the former. -Both have a row 
of large, six-sided scales nmning down the middle of the bad: from tibe nape 
; to the tail. In the karait, the sc^lts are in fifteen rows and the tail Pleasures 



of tile entire length, and it ie rare fer specimens to be found WitSh 
OUl some trace of the white bands so pronounced in the young. The jouxxg 

the dhtoan are banded with deeper black.*’ 

Ftya» wucosusy Linn., Bat-snake. Common throughout the country. 
many -H. 

Ptyas korrosy Hein., Large scaled dh&man. Almost as common as the pre- 
ceding species, but more restricted in its range to the westward. 

Zamey^ia ventnimculatusy Gray, Spotted zamenis. India and these Provinces" 
generally. 

Zamenis fasciolatusy Shaw, Banded zamenis. Jumna, near Allahabad (Jide 
Cockburn). 

2ktmenis diadema, Schl., Red zamenis. These Provinces generally. 

Tropidonotus qnineunciatusy Schl., Conjinon tropidonotus. These Provinces 
generally. 

Tropidonotus stolatusyJjmvi.y Grass tropidonotus. These Provinces generally. 

^Tropidonotus plumhicoloPy Cantor, Green ground tropidonotus. These Pro- 
vinces generally. 

Atretiiim schistosnmy Daud. Jumna near Allahabad {Jide Cockburn). 

Ferania Sieloldiiy Schl, Siebold's ferania. Gangesand Jumna f/Je Theo- 
bald. 

FAMILY FSAHMOPHIDiS. 

PsammojM condanurusy Merr., Isabelline grass-snake. Northern India 
jgenerally. 

FAMILY DEKDBOFHIDJS. 

Dendrophis pictusy Gunther, Bronze tree-snake. Central and southern India 
generally, wherever there is forest ; recorded from Mirzapur, B^nda {Jide Cock- 
bum). 

Chrysopelea omatay Shaw, 

FAMILY DRYIOPHIDAB. 

Passerita mycterizansy Linn. ; Tragops prasinusy Rein. Mirzapur (Jide 
Cockburn). Long-nosed green whip-snake. Naini Tal {Jide Cockburn). 

FAMILY DIPUADIDJS. 

Dipsos tfigonatoy Boie. Common tree-snake. North-Western India generally 
to the Himalayas wherever there is forest ; recorded from Mirzapur, Binda 
, Cockburn). 

FAMILY LYCODOMTIDJI. 

Lyeodon aulicusy Linn., Carpet-snake. Southern, central, and northern India 
generally. This snake is popularly supposed to be very venomous and is 
usually mistaken for the karait, to which it bears no resemblance. The oolouir of 



: V ; nwm$m . I#;; 

the back is a light chocolate browB> wlth> yellow collar and cross bands of 
eolonr. The belly is peculiarly transparent and of a pinkish white. 

. 31 ie head viewed from the side has a flat wedge-shaped appearance, and it has 
imperforate fangs. All venomous snakes have an obtuse blunt snoot, thick 
head, and broad jaws*’ (Cockburn). 

Lycodou striatuSf Shaw. These Provinces and the Panj:Vb. 

Lycodon jara, Shaw., Spotted JAra. 

FAMILY PYTHONIDJ!. 

Python moluras, Linn., Rock-snake. Peninsular India generally. Bundel- 
khand hills and Oudh Tardi, including the lower ranges of the Himdlayai 
( fide A. Anderson) Adjigar^ H. 

FAMILY BRYCIDJS. 

Oongylophis conicus, Schn , The red sand-snake. Inhabits peninsular India 
generally. This snake bears a superficial resemblance to the Echis, or lesser 
viper, and has been mistaken for it more than once. The coloration is not dis- 
similar, but is usually more vivid* in the sand-snake. In neither species is the 
head shielded, but covered with closed ruled scales : both have a peculiarly malig- 
nant aspect and a vertical pupil. Attention to the following peculiarities should 
immediately enable any one to distinguish one from the other. lu the viper, the 
head is triangular, arrow-shaped, and nearly twice as thick as the neck, with 
a V.-shaped mark on the orowm ; and the tail, which measures one-twelftli of the 
snake, tapers to a point. lu the harmless snake, the head bears the outline of 
a spade and is scarcely defined from the nook ; tho tail is a little over an inch 
long, very short, |hick and blunt, and the ventral shields are also only about a 
third of the width of the belly” (Cockburn). 

Eryx Johniiy Russell, The chocolate coloured snake, the double-headed 
snake of Europeans in Lidia. Inhabits peninsular India generally and is com- 
monly kept by snake-charmers, 

Suh-order 2— poisonous snakes. 

FAMILY ELAPIDiB, 

Naja^ inpudiane^ Merr., Cobra. Inhabits the whole of continental India, 
ranging up to the lower Himalayas. Dark varieties called kaymtUya; pale 
varieties, gorman or goJera^ H, * 

Mja elapsj Schl., Banded hamadryas. The north-west Himilayas (fide 
Anderson), and probably suitable localities in the plains, but rare. 

Sungarue eceruUue, Schn., Blue bungarus. Karaite H. Common throughout 
Ae whole of continental India. ^ 

.Btifiyartii /a«ota<tfs, Schn., Banded bungarus. Peninsular India locally | 
^umaa rayines Cockburn). 






- Sumllii, aaw., BusaeU’s viper or necklace snake. SontSew, eentr^, ' 

iind northern India generally, ranging up to the lower HimAIajas ; BainnI- “ 
'gar (Benares) and JUirzapur /ide (Oockburn); hitherto unknown in the DuAb* 
Chandabora, H. 

Uchis carinata, Schn., Lesser viper. Central and northern India generally ; 
eommon near Dehli ; hitherto unknown in the DuAb (Jide Cockburn), 
Triimresurua carmat*w, Gray. Kalinjar fort in the BAnda district {fide Wat* 


son). 


ORDER BATRACHIA. 

Rana t^grina^ Daud, Bull-frog. Common everywhere. Btng^ H« 

Rana eganophlyctu^ Schn. Common. 

Rana graeilisj Wiegn. Common. 

PyaicephaluB breviceps^ Schn. 

Cacopus systomaj Schn. 

Bufo melanoetictuB, Schn. Common toad of these Provinces. 

Bufo pantherinuBf Boie. 

* ' PolypedcJtcB leucomyetax^ Tree-frog. Mirzapur, Gorakhpur^ and Lucknow 
\fide A, Anderson). 

The following additions are made to the list of fish given at page 55, YoL 
II. of the Gazetteer 


SUB-CLASS TELEOSTEI. 


OBDfln ACANTHOPTEKTQII. 

FAMILY PEBGIDJ:. 

AmbasBiB ranga^ Ham. Buch, pi. 12, fig. 35. 

AirtbaBBiB ruconiue^ Ham. Buch, pL 16, fig. 38. Both these species are un- 
noticed by Day, and are entered hereon the authority of F. Cockburn, Curator 
of the Allahabad Museum, 

ORDER PHT80ST0MI. 

FAMILY SILUEIDJJ. 

Mam>neB imgam^ Ham. Buch. Damea^ H. Assam to the PanjAb, Maxillary 
barbels reach to middle or end of the pectoral : adipose dorsal short : golden, 
with longitudinal stripes. Day, 262. 

SiaeroneB keletiuBf Bleeker. Maxillary barhels reach the base of the anal fin, 
dorsal spine entire, adipose fin short. Brownish, with two transverse bands 
across the tail. Day^ 263. 

RUarUoideBf Cuv. et Yal. Humeral process about as long as the head. 
Air-vessel with posterior horn-like prolongations, Day, 263. 




BudhamrUi bttv.*(^yaL llie ^lear 

M i^e ^ttiil^ Toiis (fid^ Ooci;.barn). Attaias the length of four feet or 


more. Day, 884. 


Sulh/amify AmblycepifKB, 

SUundia Oamgtika^ Cav. et Yah Found in large rivers and estuaries ; some- 
times called shark. The iihnd of the Panjdb. Day, 268. 

&sor faMo/>Aoru;s, Ham. Buck. Upper portions of Gauges and JumiiS, 
attaining several feet in length. Maxillary barbels reach the base of Ihe pec- 
toral spine ; a species of flap from lower lip with a moderately long barbel on 
either side, and two more intermediate but shorter ones ; between their flaps 
are several short barbels on a transverse line across the chin, and several 
more minute ones on the isthmus. Blackish above, lighter below. Day, 271. 

Bagarius YarelW, Sykes. Yellowish, with large irregular brown or black 
markings and cross bands ; a black base to the fins ; all have likewise a black 
band, except the adipose dorsal. Gdneh, Panjdb. Day, 272. 

Olyptostemum Dekhan&m^ GUnther. The breadth of the he.ad equals its 
post-nasal length. Maxillary barbels extend to the base of the pectoral. Lips 
smooth. Occipital process from five to six times longer than broad. Blacks 
ish, fins yelloiiviBh. Jusmera, near Sew&liks. Day, 273. 

Labeo oriza^ Ham. Buch. One pair of maxillary barbels. Morally Panjab. 
Day, 280. 

Laheo hoga^ Ham. Bach. One pair of maxillary barbels. Day, 280. 

Uola HMcAan«ni,.Blytb. Lateral line incomplete. Makni, PanjAb. Day, 
283. 

Barbus hexasiichus, McClell. Attaining 2^ feet in length. Day, 285« 

Barbus titius^ Ham. Buch. Two black spots. Day, 286. 

Barbus guganio, Ham. Buch. Ougani, Beng. Day, 287. 

Barbus tevio^ Ham. Buch. Ddrda, PanjAb. Day, 287. 

Barbus cosuatisy Ham. Buch. Koswatiy Bengal. Day, 288. 

Easbora elengay Ham. Buch. Dahwiiy H. Day, 289. 

Rasbwa Buchamniy Bleeker. No lateral band. Day, 289. 

Batilius rerioy Ham. Buch. Blue horizontal bands. Day, 290. 

BarUtus coesay Ham. Buch. Vertical bars. Day, 291. 

Barilius bamdy Ham. Buch. Nine vertical bands. Day, 291 « 

BarUius borelioy Ham. Buch. Silvery. Day, 291. 

Lepidoeephalicthya balgara, Ham. Buck. Day, 295. 

S^Clupea ehapray Bam. Buch. Suiy hUsoy PanJAb. Day, 298. 

Clupea palasahy Ouv. et Yal. Day, 898. 

^ yC Buch. Day, 800. 

Anguilla Bfhgalmky Qray, Day, 302» 



OBDBH PLIOTOGUATHL 

fAHILT OnlrODOHTIDA 

. .. TItfrocbtt eufoutia, Ham. Bttoh. D«7, 803. 

Tetroitn JluviatUu, Ham. Booh. Allahabad (Jidt Cockburn). Oa/, 

804. 

c BOTAinr. 

I'am indebted to G. King, Esq., M.B., F.L.S., Director of the Royal 
Botanical Garden, Calcutta, for the following list of the plants of the plains of 
Hiese Provinces. The plants of the hill districts will be noticed in the volume 
devoted to those districts. Dr. King gives the following note on his plains’ 
list : — botanist accustomed to collect in Northern Europe when he for the 
first time explores the plains of the North-Western Provinces of India is at 
once struck by the almost entire absence in the latter of local plants. In 
Europe he was accustomed to associate some individual dell or rock or stream 
with a plant which he could find nowhere else in the neighbourhood. In these 
The plains-llora poor and provinces, on the other hand, he finds the same 
tmattractlTe. plants meet him pretty nearly in every district he may 

explore. Such an observer is impressed with almost equal force by the 
poverty of the flora in proportion to the extent of the country. This poverty 
is not only in the number of species, but also in their external appearance. 
In other words, the plants are not only few in kind, but these few are in the 
main unattractive. The explanation of these phenomena lies in the compara- 
tive uniformity over the whole area of these provinces of the climate and soil, 
and in the extreme character of the former. 

The seasons in these Provinces naturally divide themselves into three .* 
the hot, the rainy, and the cold. The aridity of the hot season, suddenly fol- 
lowed as it is by the comparatively excessive humidity of the rains, and that 
succeeded in turn by the comparatively low night temperature of the cold sea- 
son, constitute when taken together a trying olimate 
for plants of all but the hardiest constitution. The 
plains of Upper India, although situated chiefly north of the tropics, lie in 
a great part within one of the regions of excessive summer heat. The severity 
of the hot weather, with its cloudless sky and merciless parching wind, 
needs no description here. During the early part of this season mudi of the 
arboreal and sub-arboreal vegetation comes into flower, and a good many apecies 
perfect their seeds before this season oloses ; but^herbaoeDus vegetation Tsmidns 
comparatively quiescent. With the first fell of rain, myriads of seeds of her- 
jbaceous annual plants which had lak dormant in the^soil during ?the preceding 
jfpld and hot seasons, begin to germinate, and a carpet of giWNi;ipeedily cavers 


CUmatic influenceB. 




■ ev^ fields’ md ’few aannais consist largely of legton- 

ihous plants, of ^sses, and of sedges. Before the period in the cold season at 
winch the night temperature fells to its largest, the majority of these plants, 
haying perfected their seeds, die and speedily disappear. The cold season 
is marked by but few characteristic flowering plants : some stragglers from 
the rains linger indeed until about Christmas, but, as a whole, the floral 
aspect is dreary and desolate. These phenomena obtain, with but little yarfS- 
tion, over the whole of the province. 

“ Between the base of the Himdlayas on the north and the hilly districts 


of Central India on the south, the country is almost without exception a dead 
uniform level ; moreover, the greater part of it is under 
Sott and climate. cultivation. The few waste spots dignified by the name 


of “jungle” consist either of land rendered barren from saline efflorescence, of 
sandy wastes by the banks of the great rivers, of cheerless patches of tall 
coarse grass, or of tracts of low scrub forest (chiefly of dMk and her) preyed 
on by villagers in search of firewood and by ktlf-starvcd cattle in quest of fod- 
der. ” There is scarcely a nook or corner left in which a species of less robust- 
ness than its neighbours may lurk. Tliere are no considerable tracts of virgin 
forest in -the area covered by this list. What little forest remained in tiie north 
of the districts of Bijuaurand Sab&ranpurhas recently disappeared under the axe, 
and in Gorakhpur and Pilibhit alone some still survives. At the base of the Himd- 
laya, in the bolt known as the Bhiilair, there are still left some tracts of such 
forest, the vegetation of which does not, however, fall within the scope of the 
present list, but is included in that of the Himfflayas. Tlie temperature regis- 
tered by the thermometer showing the maximum in shade for the month of May 
during the years 1868 to 1872 gives a moan for that month at Itoorkeo of 103®, 
^ Bareilly of 1 04,® sind at Agra of 106® Fht. Tlie me.an for the montli of January 
during the same years was 70® for lioorkee, 71° for Bareilly, and 70® for Agra. 
The mean annual rain-fall for the years 1868 to 1872 was 87-8 inches at Dehra ; 
43’4 inches at Boorkee ; 42'27 inches at Bareilly, and 23'3 inches at Agra. 


The character and luxuriance of the vegetation are of course influenced 
largely by the rain-fall. In the zone of flat country just outside the Bhdbar, and 
usually called the Tarii, the growth, especially of grasses, is very great: many of 
the coarser species of the latter attaining a height of from ten to fourteen feet. 
About Agra and on the western and southern frontier on the other hand, vege- 
tation is always stunted and scanty, and here are found many plants (such as 
Teeomaundulata) characteristic. of the arid flora of Rajputana and the PanjAb. 
The flora of Gorakhpur is the richest of any in these Provinces, several eastern 


species finding their western limit there. 

“ A large proportion of the plants of these Provinces are common all ow^ i 
India wherever a similar climate thus many of the species in this list 



■ ■ ■■;./ Bowirr;'' ^ 

>ire ^und in the extreme south of India and many 'occur in Bengal. The pre* 
sent list comprises the plants of the Meerut division; 
Scope of the preaent list, excluding JDehra Diin and Jauns&r Biwar; and of the 

Bohilkhand; Agra, Allahabad, and Benares divisions. The plants of the tran^ 
Jumna district of B&nda have been given from Mr. Edgeworth’s list in the 
first volume of the Gazetteer, which serves very well as a guide to the Bundel- 
Snand Flora. The list does not profess to be complete. It is founded on the 
spedme^ contained in the Herbarium of the Royal Botanical Garden, Cal- 
cutta : but doubtless workers in various parts of these Provinces could add many 
which are not included in it. Tliis is scarcely to be wondered at, as the Her- 
barium has been formed mainly from the voluntary contributions of hardworked 
officials who could give but little of their leisure to the work of botanical 
collection. It is hoped, however, that the list may be useful as a guide to 
solitary workers. As a rule, exotic plants, even although they may be exten- 
sively cultivated in gardens, have been excluded. Had the principle of 
admitting all exotics been allowed, it would have been necessary to include 
the whole crowd of annual and other ornamental plants which, especially of 
late years, have found their way into the gardens of Europeans. The only 
exotic plants given are those which are common in native gardens in 
which they have become naturalised, and w^hich propagate themselves by seed, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of villages and towns, but which often extend 
into distant waste places, and in one or two cases appear to be quite as 
much at home in India as in the land of their origin. Of the latter class the 
Mexican poppy {Argemom Medcana) and the cactus {Opimtia Dillmii) may 
be taken as examples. Such plants are indicated in the list as ^ naturalised.’ 
Among the crops cultivated in these provinces, some are plants indigenous to 
India; of others— cultivated as they have been from time immemorial — ^the native 
countries are doubtful. Such have been admitted into the list, but are marked 
as ‘ cultivated.’ A very few plants, as Italian millet (Setaria Italica), have been 
undoubtedly introduced, but have become naturalised. Others, such as the 
potato and tobacco, undoubtedly exotic, are so important and so extensively 
cultivated as to demand a place in the catalogue. The latter class are marked 
introduced and cultivated.’ With these and a few similar exceptions, all of 
which are indicated, the list consists of the names of the flowering plants and of 
the higher cryptogams indigenous to these Provinces; the lower cryptogams— 
mosseSf lichensj algce, and are not included. For much friendly help in 

preparing this list I am indebted to Mr. W. Waterfield, C.S., of Allahabad.” 



OP f HE N.-W, PROYINOES. 


Naturai Order l,-^Ihldlmcvlacia. 


lUmonoulus •celeratua, L., common. 

, moricatUB, L., occasionally in 
damp places. 

- — — — arTeniis, not common. 


Ranunculus aquatilis, L., Sah6ranpur. 

— Pennsylvanlcus, L.; Bhojpu*. 
NigcIIa sativa, L., naturalised. 


Natural Order 2»^DUleniace<s, 

Dillenia Indica, L., rare. j 

Natural Order Z,*--MagnoliacecB. 

Saccopetalumtomentosum, Hf. & T., Goi'akhpur. | Michclia champaca L. Champa, cultirated. 
Natural Order A.'-^Anonacea, 

Miliusa Telutina, Ilf. & T. I Anona squamosa, L.«Aari/a, custard-apple, intro* 

I duced. 


Natural Order 5,-^MeniepermaGe(e, 


Tinospora cordifolia, Miers. 
Tiliacora racemosa, Golcb. 
Cocculus laurifoUus, DC. 
villosus, DC. 


Stephania elcgans, Ilf. & T. 

- rotunda, Lour. 

Cissampelos Pareira, L, 


Natural Order ^.^Nymphaaceee, 

Nymplina Lotus, L. 1 Nelumbium speciosum, Willd. 

JJ : — stellata, Willd. I 

Natural Order 7»—Papaveraee<g, 

Faparer somniferum, L., naturalised and culti- I Argemone Mexicana, L., naturalised, 
vate^ I Fumaria paryiilora, Lamk., ditto. 


Natural Order B.-~Cruciferee. 


Kasturtlum palustre, DC. ^ 

officinale, Br., Rolulkliand, and cult. 

~ Indicum, DC. 


' Caidamine hinuta, L. 
FarsetU Hanffitonii, Roylc, 
Gochlearia flara, Ham. 
Sisymbrium Irio, L. 


cultivated,) 

ditto. 


Brassica nigra, Koch, 

campestris, L., ditto, 

quairivalvis., Hf . & T., ditto, f j 

juncea, Hf, & T„ ditto, 

Capsella Bursarpastoris, Moonch, in cultivated 
places. 

Raplianus sativus, L,, cultivated, ] Almost na* 
Lepidium sativum, L., ditto, ) turalised. 


Natural Order B,-^Capparideee. 


Cleome simpllclfolia, Hf. & T.; near Agra. 
' brachycarpa, Yahl 
viscosa, ^ j 


Cratteva religiosa, Forst. 

Capparis spinosa, L., near base of Himalayas. 
— - — - aphylla, Roth. 

— sepiaria, L- 

borrida, Lf. 


Natural Order XO.-^Reeedacea. 
OU^merii.glaueeBcens, Cambess. I 

Natural Order U.-^Violacite. 

Viola Fatrinii, DC. ' I lonidium suffruticosum, Ging. 



"'livit'' BOTAHT. 

Aainrai Order 

jCodiloiperinuiik Gonypiunii DC. I Flacourtla scpiaria,' Boxb. 

yhwottrtift i Xylosma longifoUuxDi OloB. 

Natural Order IB.^Polt/galece. 

Polygila erioptera, DC. \ Polygala glomerata, Lour. 

— ' "" I—. Chiuensis L. I 


t»atural Order U.’-^CarifophyUacea. 


SaponariaVaccaria, L. 

Sflene conoidea, L. 

Cerastium vulgatum, L.; fields near base of 
Hiiualayas. 

Stellaria media, L. 

Arenaria serpyllifolia, L., Rohilkhand. 


Spergula arvensis, L., in fields. 

pentandra, L., ditto. 

Drymaria cordata, Willd. 

Polycarpon LoBfliiigiaB, Benth. et Hook, fil., in 
fields. 

Polycarpaea corymbosa, Lamk. 


Natural Order 15. — Portutaceee. 

Fortulaca oleracea, L. I Portulaca tuberosa, Roxb. 

. - quadrifida, L. I 


Natural Order XS.^Tamariecineie, 


Tamarix Gallica, L., near rivers. 

— dioica, Roxb. ditto. 

— articulata, Yabl. 


Tamarix ericoidcs, Boxb. 
Myricaria Germanica, Desv., rare. 


Natural Order 17. — Elaiinea, 

Bergia ammannioides, Boxb. | 

Natural Order \%,^HypeTicinea. 

Hypericum cernuum, Boxb. ) 

Natural Order \9.~-Dipterocarpea. 

Shorea robusta, Gajrtn. Sail forms large Forests near the base of the Himalayas. 


Natural Order 20.— 3/o/yflcca. 


Althsea Ludwigii, L. 

Malva rotundifolia, L. 

parviflora, L. 

Sida humilis, WUld. 
spinosa, L. 

— grewioides, Guill. et Perr. 

— carpinif olia, L. . 

— ^rhombifolia, L. 

— cordifolia, L. 

Abutilon polyandrum, Schlecht. 
— Ac&ticum, Don. 

> Indicum, Don. 

> bidentatum, Hochst. 

- graveolens, W. & A. 

- muticum, Don. 

- Avicenna), Ga)rtn. 

- ramosum, Guill. ct Perr. 
Urena lobata, L. 

» sinuat^ L. 

— repanda, Boxb. 

. Favonia gle(fiiomifolia, A. Bich. 

Zeylanka, Cav. 

■ odorata, Willd. 



Hibiscus hirtus. L. 

— micranthus, L. 

Solandra, T^Her. 

pandurseformis, Burm. 

vitifoliuB, L. 

■ — cannablnus, L., cultivated. 

Sabdariffa, L., ditto. 

- ficulneus, L. 

tetraphyllus, Boxb. 

■ — Abelmoschus, L. 

cancellatus, Boxb. 

— ■■ esculentus, L., cultivated and natural- 
ised. 

Thespesia Lampas, Dolz. 

Gossypium herbaceum, L., cultivated; yields the 
country cotton. 

Barbadense, L., cultivated ; yields the 

varieties of cotton known as Barbadoes, Bour- 
bon, Sea Island, New Orleans, Ac., &c. 

Eydia calycina, Boxb. 

Bombax Malabaricum, DC., Semul 
Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC. 

Adansonia digitata, L., introduced. 



Natural Order 2h~~ Sterculiaoeai 


Sterculia urena, Boxb.^ 

— ■ ■ TillOBBy Boxb. 

— " BalanghaS) L. 

Helicteres Isora, L. 

£rlol»iia Hookeriima, W. & A. 

— — spectabiliS) Wall.? Gorakhpur. 


Pentapetes phoenicea, L. 
Melhania Fatehporensis, Monro. 
Melochia yelutina, Bedd, 

— corcborifolia) L. 

Waltheria Indica, L. 

Abroma augusta, L. 



Grewia salvifolia, Heyne. 

— tiliffifolia, Vahl. 
•— Asiatica, L. 

- IsBvIgata, Vahl. 

■ pilosa, Lamk. 

— " polygama, Uoxb. 

■ - scabrophylla, Koxb. 
Trlumfetta piloea, Both. 


Natural Order 22 . — Tiliacea. 

Tiiumfetta rhomboidca, Jacq. 

neglecta, W. & A. 

Corchorua capaularis, L. 

— — — — olitorins, L. 

— — — trilocularia, L. 

— fascicularia, Lamk. 

— Antichorus, Rausch. 

— — acutangulus, Lamk. 


Natural Order 23.— Zi«e<p. 

Linum usitatissimum, L., cuHivated. ) Bcinwardtia trigyna, I'lanch. cultivated. 


Natural Order 2i.-^Malpighia4:eoe. 
Hiptage Madablota, Gartn. | 


Natural Order 25. — Zygophjllea. 

Tribulus terrestris, L, * [ Fagonia Bruguieri, DC. 

Fagonia Arabica, L. I 


Natural Order 26. — Geraniaceoe. 

Oxalis comiculata, L. I Biophytum Beinwardtii, Walp. 

Monsonia Senegalensis, Guill. et Ferr. 1 Averrhoa Carambola, L., naturalised. 

Biophytum sensitivum, DC. I Bilimbi, L., ditto. 

* Natural Order 2'J,^Rutace<e. 


Peganum Harmala, L. 

Glycosmis pentaphylla, Corr. 
Zanthoxylum acanthopodium, DC. 
Limonia acidissima, L. 

Murraya exotica, L. 

■ Kanigii, Spreng. 
Clausena pentaphylla, DC. 


Citrus decumana, L.; cuiti-] naturalised; also 
vated, I the variety of 

— — Aurantiura, L., ditto, [ the last C. 

medica, L., ditto, J Limonum. 

.^gle Marmelos, Corr. 

Feronia Biephontum, Corr. 


Natural Order 28. — Simarubea. 

Ailantus excelsa, Boxb. | Balanites Boxburghii, Planch, 

glandulosa, Desf., probably introduced. | 

Natural Order 29,^Bur8erace(S. 

Boswellia serrata, Boxb. I Balsamodendron, species. 

Garuga pinnata, Boxb. 1 

' Natural Order 30. — Meliaceee, 

Melia Azedarach, L., Bakdgan, I Cedrcla serrata, Boyle, near the base of the 

— composita, Willd. Himalayas. 

Azadiracbta Indica, Juss. (nMelia Azadirachta i Toona, Boxb. 

L.) Nim. I 


0)bx scandens, Boxb. 


Natural Order 3U-^Olacinea. 



BOtAKfe 


Katiiral Order 8S. — Celaitrineet, 

Euonjmus peudulus, Wilhl. I Gyninosporia EtUconeri, Laws. 

CelastruB paiiiculata, Willd. ■ ■ ■■■■■■ moutana, Koxb. 

Gymiiosporia Koyleaiiu, Wall. | 

Natural Order 33. — IthamneeB. 


Ventilago catycalata, Roxb. 

ZizTpbus Jujuba, Lain. 

— xylopyrus, Willd. J 
— — numniularia, W. A. > Ber. 
— SOflnoplia, Mill. 3 


Bercbcmia floribundOy Brongii. 
Khamnus Dahuricus, Pall. 
Sagerotia oppositifolia, Brongn. 
Gouanialeptostachya, Brouga. 


Natural Order ^^—Ampelide^. 


Vltis qaadrangularis, AVall 

— caruosa, Wall. 

- latifolia, lioxb. 

— Tinifera L. angir^ cultivated. 
o^ta, Wall. 

— Indica, L. 


Vitis lanata, Roxb. 

Lcca aspera. Wall. 

macrophylla, Roxb. 

alata, Edgw. 

sambueina, L. 


Natural Order 

Cordiospermum Halicacabum, L. 

Scbleichera trijuga, Willd. 

Sapindus trifoliatus, Ij., mostly cultivated. 
Mukorossi, Gicrtn. 


35 — Sapindaeea. 

Sapindus Danura, Voight. 

Dodonaca viscosa, L. 

Ncphelium Lichi, W. A. Lichit introduced and 
cultivated. 


Natural Order 38. — Anacardi^ea. 

Buchanania latlfoUa, Roxb. | Semecarpus Anacardium, L. 

Mangifera Indica, L. { Spondias Mangifera, Pers. 

Odina Wodicr, Roxb. 1 


Natural Order 37. — Moringea. 
Moringa pterygospermn, DC. I 


Natural Order 38. — Leguminoace. 


Hcylandia latebrosa, DC. 

Rotbia trifoliatH) Pers. 

Crotaloria Burbia, Ham. 

■ . ■ - prostrata, Rottb. 

■ ■■ retusa, L. 

■ " sericea, Retz. 

— juncea, L., San, 

• Mysorensis, Roth. 

■ albi^ Heync. 

' — - medicaginea, DC. ^ 

■ ■ — Inxurians, Btb. 

Argyroloblum flaccidum, T. et Spach. 
TrigoneUa^csnnm — Grascum, L., Methi. 
. ■■ - ■ comiculata, L. 

'■ — incis^ Royle. 

Medicago InpuUna, L. 

maculata, Willd. 

. . ■ 'I—— laciniata. All. 

. denticiilata, Willd. 

Melilotus leucantba, Koch. 

— oflcinalis, L* 

, parviflora, Desf, 

Indigofera linifolia, Betz. 

I. cordifoUa, Heyne. 

■ I- enneapbylla, L. 

■ ■ — r — Tiscoso, Lam. 

> pancifolia, DC. 


-- tijta, L. 


Indigofera tinctoria, L., Nil,, introd. and cult. 

pulcbella, Roxb. 

hirsuta, L. 

subulata, Vahl. 

Tephrosia purpurea, Pers. 

" diffusa, W. & A. 

— tenuis, Wall. 

Sesbania .^gyptiaca, L. 

ac^eata, Pers. 

grandiflora, Pers. 

Albagl Maurorum, Tourn. 

.ZBschynomene Indica, L. 

Smitbia ciliata, Boyle. 

Zomia angustiiolia, Sen. 

diphylla, Pers. 

Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth. 

Desmodium latifolium, DC. 

- — ■ ^ ■■■■ Gangeticum, DC. 

tiliaefolium, Don. 

floribundum, G. Don. 

■■ — "■ triflorum, DC. 

— pulchclhira, Benth. 

Uraria picta, Desv. 

Lagopus, DC. 

Alysicarpus vaginalis, DC. 

bupleurifolius, DC. 

monilifer, DC. 

quadrangularis, Edgw, 





: ’ Alysicoi^ijs loBgifoUuis, 

- ■ . Wajaichtt^ W. «P A. 

Btyradloliu*, DC. 

— yotundifoUuiB, Wight. 

Lespedeza cuneata, Don. 

— juncea, Pera 

Cicer arietinum, L., Chama, gram ; cultlrated 
and naturalised. . 

Yicia sativa, L. 

— faba, L.f Beano, introduced and cultivated. 
— ■' hirsuta, L. 

Lens esculentum, Moencli, cultivated. 

Latbyrus sativus, L. 

— — pratensip, L. 

Lathyrus sphaDricua, Betz.^ 

— —— — luteus, Hf. and Bcnth. 

— — Aphaca, L. 

Fisum sativum, L., MaUar, pea ; nat. and cult. 
Abrus precatorius, L. 

Clitoria Ternatea, L. 

Bhuteria vestita, W. & A. 

Glycine labialis, Koxb. 

Brythrina ludica, Lam. 

Mucuua pmrieiis, DC. 

Butea frondosa, Boxb. Dhdk. 

Spatholobus Bqxburghii, Benth. 

Fueraria tuberosa, DC. 

Canavalia gladiata, DC., cult. 

Fbaseolus trilobus. Ait. 

■ — — Mungo, L., cult. 

" I aconitifoliua, Joeq., cult. 

Vigna Sinensis, Benth. 

— carinalis, Benth. 

Dolichos Lablab, L., cult. 

Cajahus Indicus, L., cult. 

Atylosia scarabasoides^ Benth. 

— — platycarpa, Benth. 

Bhynchosia minima, DC. 

medicaginea, DC.. 

< ■ I — . — nummularia, W. et A. 


Bhynchosia aurea, W. A A. 

— — — Rothil, Benth. 

Flemingia semialata., Boxb. 

_ . . strobilifera, Ait. 

■ ■ — nana, Boxb. 

■ Chappar, Ham. 

D^bergia Sissoo, Boxb, Siiu. 

Fongainia glabra, Boxb. 

Sophora mollis, Wall. • • 

Ciesalpinia Bonducella, Flcmm. 

— — — sepiaria, Boxb. 

pulcherriina, Sw., introd. cult^ 

Farkinsonia aculeata, L., naturalized # 
Cassia Fistula, L. 

occidentalis, L. 

— — Tora, L. 

— auriculata, L. , 

— — — . Absus, L. 

— pumila, Lara. 

Bauhinia variegata, L. 

— — purpurea, L, 

Vahlii, W. & A. 

Tamarindus Indica, L. 

Frosopis spicigera, L. 

Dichrostachys cinerea, W. 8c A. 
Desmautbtts virgatus, Willd. 

Mimosa rubicaulis, Lam. 

Acacia Arabics, L. 

cassia, W. & A. 

— ^ — Catechu, Willd. 

eburnca, Willd. 

Famesiaua, Willd. 

JacquemontU, Decaisne. 

leucophlcsa, Willd. 

modesta, Wall. 

Albizzia Lebbek, Benth. 

odoratissima, Benth. 

: procera, Benth. 

stipulata, Borr 

Fithecolobiuin dulce, Benth, introduced. 


Natural Order Rosacea, 


Prunus Persica, L., cultivated. Aru, 
Fotentilla supina, L. 

Rosa Indica, L., cultivated. 

Damascena, Mill., ditto. 

— — multiflora, L., cultivated. 


Rosa micropbyllo, Boxb. cultivated. 

Brunonii, Lindl,, ditto. 

— — Photinia Japonica, Benth. et Hf., Loquat, 
introduced and cultivated. 


ViUilia viscosa, Boxb. 


Natural Order 40.— Saa?(/rclye». 

I 


Natural Order 4 1 Craatulaeea, 

Bryophyllum calycinum, Salisb. j introduced in | 
gardens everywhere. ^ 1 


Natural Order ii.^Hdoragta. 

Myriophyilum tetrandrum, Boxb. I Myriophyllum tuberculatum, Wall. 

Natural Order 48.— Combrelea, 


Terminalia bellerica, Boxb., Beharia. 

— — Chebula, Betz,, Har. 

- — : citrina, Boxb., Harira. 

” ■ Arjiy^a, Boxb., Arjurt, 

— 7 ———— tomentosa, Boxb., Sdj. 


Terminalia Catappa, L., introduced. Deai 
Baddm, 

Anogeissus latifolia. Wall. 

— acuminata, Wall 

Combretum decandrum, Boxb. 



SlQtAlyV. 

Kataral Otder ik.—MifrtaeM, 

Pgidium pyrifenun, L., cult, and naturalised. 
Barringtonia aeutangulsy Ocrtner. 


Natural Order 46.-Zy/Arffr«a. 


Bugenia Jambotana, L., Jdmun. 

operculata, Soxb. 
Careva arltorca. Roxb. 


Ammannia I^ca, Spreng. 

— glauca, Wall. 

■^i. octandra, L., 

— fc,:.—— — rotundifolia, Ham. 
— - yesicatoria, Hoxb. 

multiflora, lloxb. 

i- auricalata, Willd. 


Amman nia tenuis, Wight. 

Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb Dhai, 

Lawsonia alba, Lam. 

Logerstrocmia parviflora, Koxb. 

Indica L., introduced and cult. 

Punica granatum, L., in gardens, and natural- 
ized. Andr, • 


natural Order 46. — Onagrarea, 


Epilobiura tomcntosum, Boise. 

parviflorum, L. 

JuBsitea rcpcns, L. 

— — viflosa, Lam. 


Lndwigia parviflora, Roxb. 

CEnothera rosea, Sims, '] 

sinuata, L., V Naturalised. 

Trapa bispinosa, Roxb., J 


Natural Order 47. — Samydea. 

Casearia tomcntosa, Roxb. i Casearia clliptica, DC. 

Natural Order 48. — Pass\/loreet. 

Carica Papaya, L,, naturalised and cultivated. 


Natural Order 49. — Cueurbitaceai. 


Trichosanthes cucumerina, L. 

palmata, Roxb. 

dioica, Roylc, cultivated, 

. anguina L., ditto. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser., KuddUf ditto. 
Luffa cylindrica, Naud. ^ ditto. 

— — — — acutangula. Soring, ditto. 

Benincaaa cerifera, Savi. ditto. 

Momordica Charantia, L. ditto. 

— Balsamina, L. 

' — dioica, Roxb. 

•I—.— — ■ mixta, Roxb. 


I Cucumis Melo, L , cultivated 

— — var. utilissiraus. Kakri, ditto. 

— . — — — sativus, L. Keera, ditto, 
trigonus, Roxb. 

Ciirulltis vulgaris, Schrmd, ditto. 

— — Colocynthis, Schrmd. 

Cephalandra Indica, Sclirced. 

Bryonia laciniosa, L. 

Mnkia scabrello, Arn. 

ZeUneria Garcinii, Schrmd. 


Natural Order 50.— Cactea, 


Opuntia Dillenii, Haw., naturalised. | 


Natural Order 51, — Fieoideee, 


Trianthcma decandra, L. 

-- -pentandra, L. 

- . obcordata, L. 

Yahl, 


\ Mollugo Glinus, A. Rich. 

i - - - — cerviana, Ser, 

— — — pentaphylla, L. 
Gisekia pharmacoides, L. 


Natural Order 62,—UmbeUi/era. 


Hydrocotyle Asiatica, L. 

Apium graveolcns, L., escaped from cultivation. 
Carum Koxburghianum, Benth. et Hf. 
•__Copticum, Benth. et Hf., cultivated 
and naturalised, ^wain. 

(Enonthe stolonifera, Wall. 


Peucedanum graveolens, L.? cultivated and 
naturalised. Sdwa, 

Coriandrum sativum, L., cult, and naturalised. 
Daucus Carota, L., cultivated. 

Psammogeton biternatum, Edgw. 


Natural Order 53.^Comacea, 


AUngiumhexapetfllum, Lam. 






Hti^ralOrdir 94>^Jhtiiicea. 


SlE^macooe artieularii, L. 

— rar, hlspida. 

lafiiocaroa, W* A A. 
Knoxia cor jrmbo8a» ft. 

Hedyotia aspera, Heyne. 
rnm w m ■ I Bumaonii^. DC. 

— brachypoda, DC. 

Wendlandia exsertOy DC. 


Stephegyne parrifotta, Benth. oi Hf. 
Adma cordifolia* Bentb. et Hf. 
Hymenodlctyon exceUnim, WaU. 
Bandia dumetomm, Lam. 

— — tetrasperma, Benth. et Hf. 

uliglnosay DC. 

GFardenia turglda, Roxb. 


JN^iural Order 

Vemonia aathelminticai Willd. 

■■■■■' — > dnerea, Less.. 

Elephantopus scaber, L. 

Adenostemma yiscosum, Forst. 

— — — Var. latifoliunii Don. 

Cyathocline lyrata, Cass. 

Oranges Madraspatana^ Poir. 

Conyza yiscidula, Wall. 

— — nifa, Wall. 

absinthifblia, DC. 

Blumea lacerai DC. 

bifoliata, DC. 

Wlghtiana, DC. 

— — oxyodonta, DC. 

■ runcinata, DC. 

Laggera aurlta, Benth. 

Pluchea Wallichiana, DC. 

Sphasranthus hirtus, Willd. 

Filago arvensia, L. 

Ifloga cauliflora, Bonth.- 
Gnaphalium multiceps, Wall. 

— luteo-album) L.. 

Indicum, L.. 

Vicoa Indies, DC. 

Fulicaria an^stifolia, DC. 

foliolosa, DC, 

crispa, Benth. ^ 

Xanthinm strumarium, L. 

Siegesbeckia orientalis, L. 


5.— Cbmpostto. 

Sclerocarpus Africanus, Jac^. 

Ecllpta erecta, L. 

Blainyillea latifolia, DC. 

Bldens pilosa» L. 

Glossogyne pinnatiflda» DC. 

Cotula anthemoidcs, L. 

Centipeda minuta, Benth. 

Tagetes erecta, L. ) Introduced, almost natu« 
— patula L. j ralized. 
Chrysanthemum coronarlum, L., cultlypted. 
Artemisia scoparia, W.K. 

Emilia sonchifolia, DC. 

sagittata, DC. 

Echinops echinatus, Roxb. 

Saussurea candicans, DC. 

Centaurea diyaricata, Benth. et Hf. 

CarthamuB oxyacantha, Bleb. 

— — tinctorius, L., cultiyated as safffower. 
Cnicus arvensia, Benth et Hf. 

Walllchii, Benth. et Hf. 

Sonchus aryensis, L. 

— — asper, Fuchs. 

■ ■■ CahdoUeanus, Jb. et Sp. 

— oleraceuB, L. 

Lactuca sonchifolia, Benth. 

— auriculata, DC. 

Microrhynchus asplcnifolius, DC* 

— — — uudicaulis, Less. 


Natural Order 56. — Campanulaceee. 

Waihlenbergia agrestis, A. D. C. | Lobelia trigona, Roxb. 

Campanula canescens, Wall. | Sphenoclca Pongatium, DC.. 

Natural Order 57."^Plumbaginac€a, ^ 
Plumbago Zeylauioa, L* 1 


Natural Order bB^-^Primulaceee. 

■m 

Androsace rotundiColia, Hardw. | Anagdlis aryensis, L. 


Idyrsine bifaria, Wall; 

Bailia latifolia, Roxb. 
' MhnniopB Rlengi, L. 


Natural Order bB.^Myrmaceet. 

Natural Order BO.^Sapotaceee, 

I Mimusops Indica, DC., in gardens. 


Natural Order 61.— £6c«accaf. 

Diospyros melanoxylop, Roxb. | Diospyros montana^ Roxb. 

■ y ■■■ cordifqlia, Roxb. “ 1 




|AW«^ 

bliuov Boxk 
-'«rbofesoen^» Boxb. 


iualihxati. aiirieutttiim,'T|Ail^ 

tayolutam, $iam. ; ' 
gx«iidifia)?ttm, L. 

Njrctanthes Arbor trifl^» Ii., oiiltlyatiid« 


dilfilbm btooldes^ Done. 


Natural Order ^X<^8alvadoracecB» 

I l^vadora Fersica, L. 


Natural Order 64. — Loganiaeea, • 

tr 

Stryohnoft, Nox Tomicai L., Gorakhpur. | Buddleia Asiatica> L. 


Natural Order 66 .*-A/>ocyae 0 r. 


Carissa Carandas, L., cultlrated. 

■ difEusa, Koxb. 

Ophioxjlon scrpentinum, WiUd 
Tneyctia neriifoliii, Juss., cuiti rated and natur- 
alised. 

Tabenuemontaua coronaria, B. Br. 

Vinca rosea, L. 

— pusiila, Murr. 

Flumiera acuminata, Aitch., introduced. 


Vallaris dichotoma, Wall. 

Wrightia mollissima, Wall, 
llolarrhcna pubescens, Wall. * 

■ — antidyseuterica. Wall. 
Alstonla scholaris, K. Br« 

Nerium odorum, Soland, 
Cbonemorpba macrophylla, G. Don. 
Icbnocarpus frutescens, B. Br. 


Natural Order 66.-—A8clepiadaceoe, 


Cryptostegia grandldora, B. Br., in gardens. 
Holostemma Kbec'lu, Sprcng. 

Ciyptolepis BuchananL U. et S. 

Calotropis procera, R. Br, 

— ..1 gigantea, U. Br. 

Pentatropis micropbylla, W. & A. 

Dsemia cxtensa,* U. Br. 

Oxystelma csculentum, R. Br, 

Hemidesmus Indicus, R. Br. 

Periploca opbyllo, Dene. 


Marsdenia tenacissima, W. & A. 

« . tinctoria, R. Br. 
Pergularia pallida, W. & A. 
Gymuema sylvestrls, R. Br. 
Ortbanthera vimlnca, Wight. 
Leptadenia reticulata, W. & A. 

Spartium, Wight. 
Hoya Tiridinora, R. Br. 
Ccropegia bulbosa, Roxb. 


Natural Order 67. — Gentianacea, 


Exacum tetragonum, Roxb. 
■ I II — - pedunculatum, L. 
Pladera pusUIa, Roxb. 
Canscoradiffusa, R. Br. 


Canscora decussata, R. et S. 
Limnanthemum cristatum, Griseb. 
■ ■■ Indicdm, Griseb. 


Natural Order 68 .«*.&ipaontacs<s. 

# 

Calosanthes Indica, Bl. | Spathodea crispa, Wall. 

Stereospermum chelonoides, DC. j Tecoma undulata, Don. 

— guareolens, DC. I Millingtonia hortensis, L. fil., introduced. 

Spathodea falcata. Wall. | 

Natural Order 69,’^Pedaliaeem, 


Martynia proboscldia, Glox., naturalised. I Sesamum Indicum, L., cultiyated. Ttli, 
Pedalium Muxex, L. I 

Natural Order la.-^Hpdre^pllacece, 

Hydrolea Zeylanica, L. 


Natural Order 71. — Couvolvulaceee. 


Biyea hypocratcriformis, Choisy. 

'Argyreia speciosa, Choisy. 

setosa, Wright. 

Qnamoclit coccinea, Mcrncb, escaped from 
gardens. 


— yulgaris, Choisy, ditto. 
Batatas paniculata, Choisy. 

pientaphylla, Choisy. 

' edulii^ Choisy, cultiyated. 

Fharbitis Ril, Choisy, . 





-■-•dMyip^P3A>Jac4t,«iCApedfroi)(igi^ 

*-*■■■■' — rugosa, Choisy. 

— flltesulis, Blume. 

Ipomcoa Turpethum, B. Br. 

— pilosa, Choisy. 
chryaeidee, Lindl. 
aesslliflora, Choisy, 

— — Copticay Roth. 


iTolThloii 

ar?eii|hi^:L. 
A&iaoia cttlycia% Choisy. 
— —— barterfoides, Ohdf 
Foranij6aidciilata» Boxb. 
Cressa Creticii, L. 
BtoItuIob alsinoides, L. 

— '■ pUosus, Roxb. 

Cuscuta reflexa, Boxb. 

■ ■I. I . , . macrantha, Don. 



Natutal Order 12 .~~-Boraginac€«t 


Gynaion Tostitiim, A. DC. 
Cordia polygama, Boxb. 

~ Bothii, R. ot S. 

— - Myxa, L. 

— _ obllqua, Willd. 

Ehretia aspera, Boxb. 

— — — iloribunda, Boyle. 

— — Iscvis, Boxb. 

— serrata, Boxb. 

— — — yiminea, Wall. 
Tournefortia subulata, Hochst. 


Toiirnefortia Boyleana, DC. 
Coldenia procumbens, L. 
Heliotropmm supiniira, L. 

ovallfolium, Vahl, 

strigosiim, Willd. 

Bothriospcrmum tcnelhimi F. & M. 
Aroebia hispidiasima, DC. 
Cynoglossom furcatum, Wall. 

— micranthum, DC. 

Trichodesma Indicum, B. Br. 


Natural Order 78.— Solanacea, 


Solannm nigrum, L. 

verbascifolium, L. 

— — Indicum, L, 

xanthocarpum, Schraed. 
tuberosum, L., potato, introduced and 
cultiyated. Alu, 

— — melongcna, L., introduced and culti- 
yated. Brinjdl 

Capsicum frutescens, L., cultiyated and natur- 
alised. Ldl mirehat ehili. 

Nicandra physaloides, Gsertn., introduced and 
naturalised. 


Physalia minima, L. 

— — Peruyiana, L., cultiyated and natusa 
lised Tipdri. 

Withania somnifera, Don. 

Lyclura Indicum, Wight. 

Datura alba, Nccs. 

fastuosa, L., naturalised. 

— Stramonium, L, 

Nicotma Tabacum, L., Introduced an 
yatcd. Tamahu, 


Natural Order 74, — Scrophularxacem, 


Verbascum Thapsus, L. 

Celsia Coromandeliona, L. 
Linaiia ramosissima. Wall. 
Antirrhinum Orontium, L. 
Sntera glandulosa. Both. 

Masus mgosus, Lam. 
lindenbergia urticiefolia, Lehm. 
Limnophila gratiololdes, B. Br. 

— heterophylla, Benth. 
Herpestes Hamiltoniana, Benth. 
— — Monniera» H. B. K. 
Dopatrium jnnoeum, Ham. 
Vandellia Crustacea, Benth. 


Yandellia erecta, Benth. 
llysanthes paryidora, Benth. 
Bonnaya bracbiata, Link. 

— — yeronicBBfolia, Spr. 

Scoparia dulcis, L. 

Veronica Anagallis, L. 

Buxbaumii, Tenore. 


Buchnera hispida. Lam. 
Striga euphiasioides, Benth. 
I - - - hirsuta, Benth. 

Sopubia delphinifolia, Don. 
Centranthera hispida, B. Br. 


Utricularia stellaris, L. 

- flexuosa, Vahl. 


Fhelipcsa Indica, Don. 

calotropoides, WiUp. 


Natural Order 7 S,^LentibularieB. 

I Utricularia diantha, B. et S 

Natural Ordtr 76.— Oro6o«cAooe«. 

I JEginetia Indica, Roxb. 






,irsu:;'-'-'^:"*'* "■ 

'^g^pbila iK>^perin% T^ And. 
.;; ^: i^..,.^ — gpiji(Mia» T. And. 

-r'C^ And. 

IRneuin progtratt, Foir. < 

. — — — cemng) Koxb. 

^.. 1 .^ gnflrtttioo8a» Roxb. 

P^idiom barlerioides, Nees. 
H^[::n»phis durm T. And. 

hlrtfly T. AhA 

*-<^———5 Favala, T. And. 
DttdalacanthuB nerrosus, T. And. 

— ■■■ - scaber, T. And. 

— — — — — purpuresceng, T. And. 

B^leiia cristata, L. 

— — ' - Priouitis, L. 

— c»rulea» Roxb. 


Lepidagathig erigtat|» WOld. ' ' 

-I- cnip^tA Neaiii* 

hyMina» Neaii. 

Blpphgrig iboerhaaTlttlolia, Jngg. 
— — ■ — — moUuginifoUai Keea. 
edulig, Fen* 


— ^ vvaiaaaivi a 

Andrographig panlcuteta, Neeib 
— echioidea, Nees. 
Phlogacanthua thjrsiflonis, Nees. 
Juaticia Adhatoda» L. 

— - peploidea» T. And. 

procumbena, L. 

— diffusa, Willd. 

Rungia pectinata, Nees. 

repens, Nees. 

Dicliptera Uoxbnrghiana, Nees. 
•— — — micrantbes, Nees. 
Peristrophe bicaljculata, Nees. 


Natural Ovdar "B.^Verbenacta. 


Fremna herbacea, L., Gorakhpur. 

Verbena officinalis, L. 

Lippia nodiflora, Rich. 

Lantana alba, Mill. 

— — — — trifoliata, L. 

— — — mixta, L., introduced. 

Caryopteris Wallichiana, Sebauer. 

Tectona grandis, L., introduced, teak. Sdgun, 


I Calllcarpa macrophylla, Vabl. 
Clerodendron serratum, Spr. 

— phlomoides, L. 

— — — — Siphonanthus, R, Br. 

Gmeliua arborea, Koxb. 

— parvifolia, Roxb., Gorg^hpur 

Vitex Negundo, L. 


tiatural Order 

Ocimum Basilicum, L., naturalised, 
sanctum, L. 

Orthosiphon Tirgatus, Benth. 

palliduB, Benth. 

Anisochilus carnosus, >yall. 

Fogostemon plectranthoides. Deaf. 

CoTebrookia oppositifolia, Sm. 

Mentha sylTestris, L. 

Lycopus Europaeus, L. 

Salvia plebeia, R. Br. 

Nepeta ruderalis, Ham. 

Natural Order f 

Flantago Ispaghula, Roxb. 

Natural Order 81, 

Beta vulgaris, L., cult. 

Chenopodium alburn^ L., Buthwa^ 

' Natural Order J 

Basella rubra, L., naturalised. 


79, — Lahiatdt. 

Anisomcles ovata, R. Br. 

Craniotome versicolor, Benth. 

Leonurus Sibericus, L. 

Leucas urticssfolia, Benth. 

— — - aspera, Spr, 

— — — cepbalotes, Spr. ^ 

— — mollissima, Wall, 
l^onotis nepetmfolia, B. Br. 

Eremostachys superba, Royle, Ndhan Fass. 
Ajuga bracteosa, Wall. 

— remota, Benth., Hardwar. 

1.— P/aatopinedt. 


Chenopodiaeeee, 

Chenopodium aiiibrosioides, L. 


ImmBaitUaeiee. 


JSaiural Order SB.^Amaraniacea. 


Celosia argentea, L. 

— — cristata, L., cultivated. 

Amaranthus frumentaceus, Roxb., naturalised. 

— retroflexus, L, 

^ Gangeticus, L. 

— — — gpinosuB, L. 

Ettxolns pd;^tachyu8, Willd. 

Mengea ^nulfolia, Moq. 

ASrua ^avanioa, Juss. 


.^Irua scandens, Wall. 

— — lanata, Juss. 

- brachiata, Moq. 
Achyranthes bidentata, BI. 

^ — — — — aspera, L. 

Digera arvensis, Forsk. 

Fupalia lappacea, DC. 

Qomphrena globosa, L., naturalise 
Alternanthera sessili^ R^ Br. 







Natural Oriw SS.^^Pofygonaengf. 


Butn^ WttlUchili Meisttt. 
vesl<ai%i, L. 

Bolygontun Rox^nrghii, Melun. 
•r---*--— — plebeimn, R. Br, 


Polygonum herniarioidei^ Del. 

• barbatum, L. 

— ■- glabram, Willd. 

— — lanigerumi L, 


Ix)ranthttB longiflorusi Dear. 


Natural Order %%j^Loranlhaeea, ^ 

I Viscum monoicnm, Roxb., Gorakhpur and banka 
I of the Ganges. 


Naiarcd Order i 

Aristolochia braotcatai Retz. 

natural Order { 

Fhyllanthus Urinaria, L. 

Niruri, L, 

Modraspatensls, L. 

Emblica, L. 

simplex, Roxb., rar. oblongifolius, 

reticulatus, Mull. 

Becurinega ob<4lata, Mull. 

Breynia rhamnoides, Mull. 

PutranjiTa Roxburghii^Wall 
Briedelia retusa, Spr. 

BiachofSia Javanica, B1 , Hordwfir, Gorakhpur, 
Crozophora pUcata, Juss. 

tinctotia, Jusa. 

Aoalypha Indies, L. 

Tra|^ inrolucrata, Jacq. 

Trewia nudiflora, Roatb. 


.—^Ariatolochiaeece, 

I 

^^Euphorbiaceet* 

Mallotus Fhilippensis, Mull. (Rottlera tindtoria, 
Roxb.) 

Ricinua communis, L., cultirated. 

Baliospermum polyandrum, W^ht. 

Homonoya riparia. Lour. 

Jatropha Curcas, L., almost naturalised. 
Euphorbia Indica, Lam. 

— — '■ pilulifera, L. 

— — Wallichiana, Boias. 

• granulata, Porsk. 

— thymifolia, Bnrm. 

Helioscopia, L, 

— — dracuncidoideB, Lam. 

— Tirucalli, Willd., in hedges, intro^ 

duced. 

Fedilanthua tithymaloidea, Foit, introduced. 


Natural Order B9,-^Ceratophyllaceee. 


Ceratophyllum demcraum, L. } 


Natural Order 90.— 5(i/ictR0(z. 

Salix tetrasperma, L., cultirated. ( Salix Babylonici^ L., cultirated. 

Natural Order 91.— C/7macr«. 

Ulmua integrifolia, Wall. | Sponia orientalis, L. 


Natural Order 9i.—(7r(tcaceet. 


Oahnabia aatira, L., Bhang, 

Urtica parviflora, Roxb., Rohilkhand. 
Fouzolzia Indica, Gaud. 

Cudrania Jayanenais, Tree., Rohilkhand. 
Streblua aaper, Lour. 

Moma alba, Willd., cultivated. 

Pieua Bengalenaia, L., Bar. 

• inlectoria, Roxb. 


Ficus religiosa, L., Pipal. 

— glomerata, Roxb. Gular. 

— — Carica, L., cultivated. 

— - caricoides, Roxb. 

Artocarpua integi^olia, L , Jack fruit, culti- 

^ed. 

Lakoocha, Roxb., Monkey jack, 


vate( 


ditto. 


Natural Order 93.— Ptpsraeetf. 


Chavioa Betle, Miq., cultivated. 


I 


Natural Order 94.— Cazuorine*. 


fi'-: 


Omrbm muricata, Boxb., planted. 


1 





Rox^vintirodiicdd fjrom th© I Cuprejwui Rpi^ ctiMtfttid 


, Dob^ 
Phonix sylvestris^ Roxb. 


ditt9< 


A* 




irent» L., 
L., ditto. 


d!^. 


I Thuja orienti 
AalMTit? Order W.-^PalmaceeB. * * - 

I RorassuB flabellii)pnni8, L«, introduced. 


Paiidl^iilQd< 


ioratissimuB, L fll., 


Natural Order 97. — Pandanea, 
cultiTated. | 


Natural Order 98.— ilroWe*. 

Gdlocasia Antiquorum, Schott, naturalised. t Sauromatum sessiliiloruni, Kunth. 
Amorphophallas campanulatus, Bl. I Acorus Calamus, L., naturalised. 

Plesmonlum margaiitifernm, Schott. | 


Lemna minor, L. 


Natural Order 99. — Lemnacea. 

I Lemna polyrhiza, L. 


Typha elepbantina, Roxb. 


HydrUla Terticillata, Casp. 
— - dentata, Casp. 


Natural Order 100.— TypAucea. 

I Sparganium ramosum, Huds. 

Natural Order XQX.-^Hydrocharidea. 

I Vallisneria spiralis, L. 

I Ottclia alismoides. Rich. 


Kaias minor, DC. 


Natural Order 102. — Naiadacea. 

1 


Fotamogeton pectinatus, L. 
— — > crispus, L. 

natans, L. 


Natural Order 103.—/ uncaginaceie . 

I Aponogeton iindulatus, Roxb. 
Zannicbellia palustris, L. 


Natural Order 104. ’^Scitaminem. 

Curcuma longa, L., cultivated. | Costus speciosus, L. 

Zinziber capitatum, Roxb., Rohilkhand. i Musa paradisiaca, L., plantain, cultiyated. 

Natural Order lOS.^^Orchidaeeee. 

Eulophia campestris, L. 1 Habenaria commelynnfolia, Wall. 

■ i.i ■ I — hemueuca, L. | Zeuxine sulcata, 1^1. 

Natural Order 106.— Amaiylitdea. 

Cureuligo orchioides, Roxb. I Foucroya Cantula, Haw., ditto. 

Agare spemes, introduced and cultivated. | 

, • 

Natural Order 101 .^DioecoreiU, 

DkMCorea sagittate, Boyle. ) Dioscorea bulbifera, L. 

Natural Order \OS,—£iliacea. 

Oloriosa superba, L. 

Aqihodelua daratus, Roxb. 

Aloe, species, cultiTated. 

Natural Order l09,^Butmaceee. 

Butomoptis lanecolatus, Kuuth. 


Asparagus racemosus, Roxb. 
— — — aacendens, Roxb. 



Monochoriaiuus^ta, Fre&l. 


Commelyna communis, L. 

salidjoUa, Roxb. 


Eriocaulon sexangulare, Z. 


> ‘ ' ; I SaglttaxlA coId^oUi^ Roxb. 

Natural Order 111.— nPoiitedlereff* 

^ * i Monoo^ria raginalis, Prcst 

Natural Order .112,— Commlymcem. 

■<- - 

I Commeljna Bengalensis, L. 

I obliqua^ Don. 

Natural Order \\Z. — Restiacea. ■ 

I Eriocaulon trilobum, Ham. 


NaturcU Order 114. — Cyperacett. 


Carex Wallichiana, Fresc. 

Fuirena pubcscens,. Desf. 

— • pentagona, W. & A. 
FimbriBtjlis quinquangularis, Neos. 

globoaa, Vahl. 

poIleBcens, Nces. 

— — dichotoma, Vahl. 

— — jBstivalis, Vahl. 

— comata, Nees. 

— (*— — junciformis, Stend. 

— — - — !• diphylla, Vahl. 

■ ' - tenclla, Neea. 

fcrruginea, Mees. 


Scirpus mucronatuB, L. 

■ — ■ maritimus, L. 

— afflnis, Roth. 

■■ — # grosflua, L. fli. 
Malacochaote pectinata, Nees. 
Abilgaordia monostachya, Vahl. 
l^eocharis palustris, R. Br. 
LimnOchloa plantaginea, Nees. 

■ — » acutangula, Nees. 

— — capitata, R. Br. 
laolepis prolongata, Nees. 

supina, R. Br. 

— — squarrosa, Vahl, 


Isolepis barbata, R. Br. 

atropurpurea, Nees, 

Kyllingia brevifolia, Rottl. 

— — • monocephala, L. 

— — triceps, Nees. 

Mariscus dilutus, Neea. 

— — - umbellatuB, L. 

Eriophorum comosum, Wall. Bhdbarghde, 
CyperuB pulvinatus, Nees. 

— — — vulgaris, Sieb. 
flavescens, L. 

mucrbnatua, L. 

pygmteuB, Vahl. 

alopecuroides, Roth. 

— ’ ■■ pusilluB, Vahl. 

— comprebsus, L. 

— infra apicalis, Nees. 

— Haspan, L. 

— — niveuB, Retz. 

— dilfoiittis, L. 

— — — Iria, L. 

—rotunduB, L. 

— distans, L. 

— exaltatUB, Retz. 

— auricomis, Sieb. 


Natural Order 116. — Gromineff. 


Oryza sativa, L., Rice, cultivated. 

Hygrorhiza aristata, Nees. 

Zea Mays, L., Indian-com, introduced from 
America ; cultivated. Makkif bhuta, 

Coix Lochryma, L. 

gigantea, Roxb. 

Chionanche barbata^ R. Br. 

Phaloris minor, Retz, 

Hleroohloa laxa,B. Br. 

Faspalumpedicellatum, Nees. 

Royleanum, Nees. 

■■*i " »!'■ Bcrobiculatum, L., cultivated. 

11 ^ brevifolium, Flugge. 
flliculinum, Nees. 

TIxochloa flmbriata, Nees. 

Panicum sanguinale, L. 

—— dliare, Retz. 

— • prostratum, Lam. 

■■ » ■« Helopus, Jacq. 

— procumbens, Nees. 

FetiveriJ, Trin. 

' — miliaceum, L., cultivated. . 

■rnmmrnmmm maximum^ Jacq. 



— M,... plicatum, Roxb. 

— ovalifolium, Feir. 

antidotale, Retz. 

longipes, W. & A. 
miliare, L. 
distachyon, L, 
repens, L. 
excurrens, Trin. 
hirsutum, Koch. 

— — — brizoides, Jacq. 

OplismenuB colonus, Kth. 

« ■■■■ compositus, R. et S. 

• frumentaceus, Link., cultivated. 
stagninuB, Kth. 

Setaria glauca, Beauv. 

intermedia, R. and S. 

Itallca, Kth, cultivated and naturalised. 

—— verticUlata, Beauv, 

Penidllaria spicata, :^m., Baira^ cultivated, 
Pennisetum cenchroides, Rich. 

... ........... dichotomum, Dil. 

Cenchrus triflorus, Roxb. 
montanus, Nees. 



BOTAITT/ 


l4»pBgo nusemosa, Willd. 
Aiistida depressa. Rets^ 


Sj^roMuB diander, BeauT. 
^..—..^geniculatas, Nees. 
m^mm u - ■■ ■ palUduB, Nces. 

— — elongatuB, R.Br. 
Sporobolus tenacissimiui, Boxb. 
Agrostiaalba, L. 

Polypogon Monspeliensis, Desf. 
Al^pecurus genicuIatuB, L. 
An£tiviv;Karka, Roxb. 

— — Jfoxburghii, Wight. 

CUoris barbata, S^vartz. 

digitata, Steud. 

— »» villosa, Pers. 

Leptochloa Chinensis, Nees. 

— — dliformis, R. ct S. 

Eleusine Indies, Gaertn. 

coracana, Gartii.| cultivated. 

— — rcrticillata, Uoxb. 
Dactyloctenium ^gyptiacum, Willd. 
Cyuodon Dactylon, Pers. Z)d6 grass. 
Arena fatua, L. 

Melanocenchris Royleana, Nees. 

. Poa annua, L. 

Eragrostis Brownei, Nees. 

- ciliaiis, L. 

■ cylindrica, Nees. 

— - cynosuroides, Retz. 

-diandra, Roxb. 

^ - megastachya, Link. 

■ * pilosa, Beauv. 

— plumoBH, Link. 

■ - ' poseoides, Bcaur. 

unioloides, Nees. { 

•— — rerticillata, Beauv. 

— nutans, Nees. • 

multiflora, Nees. 

Elytrophorus articulatus, Beaur. 
Bambusa arundinacea, Willd. 
Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees. 


Adiantum candatum, L. 

> - lunulatum, Burm. 

— Capillus^Veneris, L. 

Cheilanthes forinosa, Kaulf . 


Hordeum hezasticbou, L., Barley, ^cultirated 
Jau, ■.. . .s 

Lolium temolentum, L. 

Triticum vnlgare, Vill., cultirated, Wheat. 
Heinarthria compress^ R. Br. 

Mnesithea Itevis, Kth. 

Rottboellia exaltata, L. 

Manisuris granularis, L. 

Andropogon Oryllus, L» 

— serrulatus, L. 

— Iwarankustt, Roxb. 

— — villosulus, Nees. 

— annulatus, Forsk. 

— punctatus, Roxb. 

— Bladhii, Retz. 

— pertusus, L. 

— — . inrolutus, Steud. 

segctuni, Trin. 

dReteropogon contortus, R, & S. 

Sorghum vulgare, Pers., cultirated. Jodr, 

Halpense, L. 

Cymbopogon Martini, Munre. 

— — laniger, Desf, 

— — flexuosuB, Nees. 

— Nardus, L. 

Anatherum muricatum, Beaur. 

Androscepia gigantca, Brong. 

Anthistiria arundinacea, Nees. * 

anathera, Nees. 

scandens, Roxb. 

Anthistiria Wightii, Nees. 

Aplttda aristata, L. 

— ~ — communis, Nees. 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyril. 

Saccharum spontaneum, L. 

procerum, Roxb. 

— — • Sara, Roxb. 

— * officinarum, L., cultirated. 

Erianthus Ravenna), Beaur. 

Pogonantherum crinitum, Beaur., 

Perotis latifolia, Ait. 


Fiiicet or Ferns, 


Actinioptens radiata, Link. 
Polypodium proliferum, Presl.. 
Nephrodium molle, Desr. 


Equisetum debile, Roxb. 


Chara species. 


Marsilia quadrifolia,. L. 


Fquisetaeece or Horsertaih, 


Chanseem,. 


Marsiliacece, 
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jETA, a district of the Agra division, is bounded on the north by the river 
Ganges, separating it from parganah Ujhani of the 
Boundaries. Biidaon district; on the east by parganah Usaith of the 

same district, and parganahs Kaimganj, Kampil, Shamsabad, and Huzur Tabsil 
of the Fatehgarh district ; on the south by parganahs Bhongaon, Alipur 

A 



2 ETA DISTRICT. 

Patti, Kur&oli, Ghiror, and Mustafabad, belonging to the Mainpnri dis- 
trict ; and on the westby parganah Jalosar of*the Agra district, and parganahs 
Sikandra Rao, Gangfri, and Atrauli of the Aligarh district.! It lies between 
north latitude 27°-20'-30" and 28°-l', and east longi- 
tilde 78®-29' and 79°-19'‘30'', with an area, accord- 
ing to the settlement returns, of 9(h), 615 acres, or 1,510*33 square miles. The 
leng^ of the district from north to south, taken in a straight lino passing through 
the town of Eta, is 43*12 miles, and the breadth from south-east to north-west is 
60*5 miles, and from south-west to north-east is 47 miles. The average length 
is about 35 miles and tho average breadth is about 45 miles. The population 
in 1872 numbered 703,521 souls, of whom 636,149 were Hindus, 67,278 were 
Musalm his, and 94 wore Cliristians and others neither Hindu nor Mnsalman.® 
The administrative divisions are shown in tho following table, with the 

revenue and police jurisdictiuns, and their population, 
Adiniaistrativc divisions. . . , ‘ i . .o.-.. 

area, and land-revenue. The computed area m 1853 
amounted to 974,927 acres, comprising 154,782 acres from Aligarh, 278,985 
acres from Budaon, 223,937 acres from Farukhabad, 311,935 acres from 
Mainpnri, 4,547 acres were gained by alluvion, and 741 acres by revision of 
the returns. Between 1853 and 1865 a decrease of 76,089 acres is re'^orded, 
leaving tho total area at 898,838 acres. Of tho decrease, 17,191 acres were 
duo to transfers tb Al^arh, 264 acres to a transfer to Farukhabad, and 6,151 
aefos to loss by diluvtoh^ The area given in the text is that of the settlement 
rt!co , and this harbeen followed throughout. The area in 1875 corrected for 
alluvion is 969,562 acres. 


TAhsR. 


I. Aliganj, 


III. Eta, 


Parganah. 

included in the 
Ain-i- Ahburi 
in 

Area in 
acres in 
1676. 

Land-re- 
venue in 
1874-75 

I. Azamnagar, ... 

Shamsahad, 

164,067 

Us. 

1,43,188 

2. Jiarnay 

Barna, 

24,578 

18,210 

8. Patiaii, ... 

4. Nidh}<ur, ... 

Patiaii, 

42.590 

22,995 

Budaon, ... 

1*7,628 

71,380 

5. Bilram, 

Biliao], ... 

66,156 

68,844 

6. Aulai, 

Budatm ... 

31,474 

32,640 

7. Pachlina, ... 

Padilauay 

25,640 

23,680 

8. Paizpur Bada- 

Sahiswan, > 

33,672 

31,277 

riya. 

9. Soron, 

lu. Sirhpura, ... 

Soron, ... 

26,711 

25,969 

Saidhupur, 

58,937 

63,000 

11. Sahawar-Ear- 

SahAwar and Si- 

74,531 

84,914 

Sana. 

. 12. Kia-Sakit, ... 

kaiidarpur Atreji. 
Sakit, ... 

164,657 

1,84,300 

13. Sonfair, ... 

SonhAr, ... 

20,977 

16,900 

14. MAruhra, 

MArahra, 

128,029 

1,61,068 


Total, ... 

969,662 

9,37,366 


Popula- 
tion in Police -station. 
1872. 


111,830 Aliganj. 
15,728 Dhumrl. 
81,986 Pati&li 
56,657 Ivadirganj. 

62.918 Kisganj. 

17.918 
14,231 j 
24,800 


98,368 

36,265 

58,365 

124,870 

13,979 

107,701 


Soron. 
eirhpura. 
eahawar and 
Aniapur. 

Eta and Sakit. 

Maraiira and 
Eidhanli. 


703,485 


^ A narrow atrip of land on the loft bank of the Gfanges containing a few villages still belongs 
to parganah Nidhpnr, bnt it is intended to transfer it to Budaon. > The details show 69 

Europeans, 12 Eurasians, and 13 Native Christians, though only 58 are entered In the general re- 
turns, giving a total population of 708, 4s6 souls, and to this 1 have adhered throughout. 



ADHIKISTKAIIVR OHAKORB. 


The tnot now known as the Eta district formed a portion of Sirk&rs Ka* 

• Admial.tnttTe ehuiges. ‘‘"*® of Akbar.i The strip 

of land lying to the north of the Bdrh Ganga belonged 

at that time to the Budaon Sirkdr. Parganali Faizpur Badariya was included 
jn the Sahiswdn mahdl,' and Nidhpur and Auldi were attached to pargnna& 
Budaon. The pargahahs of Bilrdm, Pachhina, Soron, and Marahra formed a 
part of dastur Mdrahra in Sirkdr Koil and Siibah Atjra, and parganahs Barna, 
Fatidli, Sakit, Sahdwar, and Souhdr belonged to Sirkdr Kanauj and Subah 
Agra. Parganah Azamnagar was formed, at tlie com.iieucement of tlio British 
rule, out of a tappa ofShamsabad, sometimes known as tappa Aliganj. Kar- 
sdna is the modern name of the old parganah of Sikandarpor Atreji in the 
ICan^uj sirkdr which originally contained sixty villages, inhabited by a coloiiy 
of Solankhi Rajputs. A similar colony held pcarganah Sirhpura or Sidhpura, 
which corresponds to the Akbari parganah of Saidhtipnr. Parganah Eta was 
formerly a taldka of Sakit, and, since 1872, includes Sakit itself under the name 
Eta-Sakit. Similarly Kars ma has been incorporated with Sahdwar, under the 
name Saha war- Karsdna, since 1840. There are few districts in the province 
where the old subdivisions have been so well kept up as in Eta, and where the 
mania for re-arranging the boundaries of parganahs has ha I less play ; conse* 
quently the existing parganahs very fairly represent the raahdls formed by the- 
great Akbar some three hundred years ago. 

Eta was included in the districts ceded to the British by the Nawab of O^dh in 
1801-02, and was disl&ibuted amonifst the neiorhboiiriuff 

Changes since 1801. i . .T. . ® ® 

districts of Et iwa, h arukhabad, Aligarh, and Morad- 
abadj.but the parganahs now comprising the district were\all so. far away from 
the central authority that, as early as 1811, it was found necessary to place a 
European officer at Patidli, with criminal jurisdiction over the siirroniiding par- 
ganahs. In 1816 the head-quarters of the subdivision were removed from 
Patidli to Sirhpura and were placed under charge of Mr. Calvert, at that time 
the Assistant Secretary to the Board of Commissioners. Daring the same year 
parganahs Bilrdm, Faizpur Badariya, Soron and half of Marahra were trans- 
ferred from Etawa to Aligarh * ; whilst Efca-Sakit, Sahdwar and the rest of Ma- 
rahra remain^ in Etdwa, In 1824 Etdwa was distributed amongst four sub- 
collectorafces, Mainpuri, Etdwa, Bela, and Sirhpura; to the last subdivision fell 
nearly quite two-thirds of the present districi The parganahs in Aligarh,— viz , 
Bilrdm, Faizpur, Soron and h.tlf Mdrahra— were formed into one tahsil, known 
as the Kdsganj tahsil, and were transferred to the now district of Sabiswdn, now 

^ The principal authorities for this notice are notes by Mr, Leupolt on the district 
generally; by Mr. James on the castes and cultivation ; and hy Mr. Hobart on agriculture The 
Settlement Reports or Messrs. Edinonstone, Wynyard, < locks, Harrison, Daniell, CrosthwaitCi^ 
Porter and Ridsdale, id the Civil Service, and the records of <he Hoard of Revenue have alsa 
been coDBulted. * Board’s Rec., March 4, 18I7, No. 16. 



I ETA DI8TMCT. 

known as Budaon. Mr. Herbert was appointed Deputy Collector of Sirhpura, 
actd in addition to the special magisterial powers that he possessed for the suppr^* 
sion of dakaiti and highway robberies, ho was also invested with the revenue 
}nrisdictiof> and received charge of parganahs Sah&war and Sirhpnra from 
Mr. Swetenbam, and of Sakit, &c. , from the Collector of Etawa.^ He fixed hi8 
residence at Patiali and was succeeded by Mr. Turner, who again gave over 
charge* to Mr. Newnham in 1826. In 1827 the parganahs of BilrAm, 
were transferred from Sahiswan (Budaon) to Sirhpura,® and during the same 
year the hend-quarters were removed to Fatehgarh. In 1828 the special magis- 
terial powers were withdrawn, but the revenue jurisdiction remained separate, 
\inder Mr. Ogilvie, who was succeeded by Mr. Home and others, until the year 
1837, when Patiali was attached to the Azamnagar tahsil in the Farukhabad 
district, the Sahiswdn parganahs were restored to the Budaon district, and the 
Ett'vvva parganahs were given to Mainpuri. The settlement under Begulation IX. 
of 1833 for Soiihar, Azamnagar, Patiali and Barna was made by Mr. Robinson 
in the Farukhabad district; for Faizpur Badariya, Bilram, Soron, Aul&i and 
Nidbpur was made by Mr. Tiinins in the Budaon district ; for Sirhpura, Etar 
Sakit, and Sahawar-Karsana was made by Mr. Edmonstone in the Mainpuri 
district, and for Marahra and Pachluna was made by Mr. Bose in the Aligarh 
district. When the special officer was withdrawn the Ahirs and Aheriyas at 

Ko- matioD of the present commenced their old system of plunder and armed 
Crstrict. resistance, and dakaitis organised by one Eiinhsuya, an 

Ablr from the Jumna ravines in the Mainpuri district, becaine so frequent that 
it was again found necessary to make special arrangements for the preservation 
of tlie public peace in this tract. The southern and central parganahs were still 
covered with dhdk jungle and were studded with mud forts surrounded with 
moats and protected by fences of bainbu. The landholders were a turbulent and 
fearless race, who still preserved recollections of the days when it was considered 
a mark of disi^spetSt to call for the revenue without some show of force accom-. 
panying the demand. Accordingly a separate cliarge was formed on the 26th 
April, 1845, to which Mr. Wynyard was appointed as Deputy Collector and Joint 
Magistrate with this restriction, that the revenue accounts wore submitted to the 
Collectors of the several districts from which the parganahs placed under hia 
supervision had been taken. The subdivision now comprised tahsil Azamnagar,^ 
containing parganahs Bama, Azamnagar, and Patidi from the Farukhabad 
district ; tah^il bakit, including parganahs Sakit, Sirhpura, Sahawar-Earsdna, 
Eta, and Sonhar from the Mainpuri district, and tahsil Edsganj. comprising 
parganahs Bilrdm, Soron, Faizpur Badariya, Auldi, and Nidhpur from Bndaoa. 
In 1 856 parganahs Marahra and Pachldna were received from Aligarh . 

'Boards Uec., January 1,1834, No. 6.: February 23, 1834, No. 20 ; April 5, No. 17 ; Augual 1. 
Ko. I ! . » Ibid, August IP, 1828, No. 39. « lb}d, August, 27 , 1827, No. 18; April, 7 , 1829, No. 7. 


PHYSICAL F^YCRBS. 5 

The new BttbdivMon gradually asBumed ibe character of a districi and 
bore the name of Zila Patiili from 1845 to 1856, when the head-quarters 
were transferred from Pati4ii to Eta, on the Grand Trunk Hoad, by the late 
Mr. F. 0. Mayne, C.B. The district offices were established there, and from 
1856 the practice of sending the revenue accounts to the collectors of Mainpuri, 
Famkhabad and Budaon has been discontinued, and the district, under the name 
of Eta, has become in all respects a separate district, the head of which corres- 
ponds directly with the superior revenue authorities. The district now com- 
prises fourteen paiganahs, divided amongst three tahsils, as in the preceding 
table, 

The munsif of Eta has original civil jurisdiction over parganahs Eta-Sakft, 
Eidhpur, Pati&li, Sonhar, M&rahra, Azamnagar, and Barna, and the munsif of 
Kdsganj has jurisdiction over the remainder of the district. Appeals from 
decisions of the munsif of Kdsganj are heard by the civil judge of Aligarh, and 
from those of the munsif of Eta by the civil judge of Mainpuri. The appeals in 
revenue cases from the Kasganj tahsil similarly fall to the judge of Aligarh, 
and those from the remaining subdivisions to the civil judge of Mainpuri. The 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in charge of Eta has the full powers of 
a magistrate of a district and of a collector of a district. All criminal appeals 
fire heard by the judge of Aligarh,^ who holds criminal sessions at stated intervals 
at Eta. There are thirteen police-stations and eight outposts in the district, 
under the supervision of a district superintendent of police. The following table 
gives the number of courts at three periods : — 


Class of court. 

180Q'61. 

1 

1860-61. 

I870-71.J 

1876. 

Ilagisterial conrts,* 

.1. 



4 

7 

9 

• 

8 

Civil courts, •«, 

Mf 



1 

3 

2 

2 

Itoyenue eourts, ••• 


••• 

SM 

2 

7 

9 

7 

Covenanted civil pfi^cers, 

••• 

Mf 

• ... 

1 

a 

a 

3 


The present administrative staff (1875) consists of a covenanted joint magis- 
trate and two assistants, a depvity collector and three tahsildfirs, all of whom 
have certain m^gietei^ml and revenue powers. There are also two canal officers 
invested with petty magisterial powers, and one honorary magistrate, Haja 
Pilsukh Hai* The large number of revenue courts in 1870-71 was due to the 
presence of three settlement officers, There ate also a civil surgeon, a district 
engineer, and a deputy inspector of schools. 

] Siiwc Jsnniry II, 1872, Including, in 1870, the coart of the Honorary Magistrate 







■/ ip^tcrr. 

divisi^ ftre thi^ : the lowlupfle ttetween the Bdrh 

^ - Gasjppi and the Gaoges^ the central du'ib tract, end th# 
^hyUcalfettwwf. to the south <rf the Kdli Nadi. The lowland 

tract or tardi consists of the strip of land* lying between the old high bank 
of the Qaijfges marked by the course of the Biirh Ganga and the present 
riyer-bed. This tract varies in width according to tfie irregular windings of both 
the old and new channels, and expands gradually to the south-east, where the 
tw’o channels attain th^r widest point of divergence. 
At the narrowes't point on the north-west this lowlyiug 
tract is little more than two miles in iHdth, while in the easte;^ part of par- 
ganah Nidhpur it is more then ten miles across. The tat#- tract includes 
Faizpur Badariya, Auldi, and Nidhpur, and jttas an area of 266 square miles* 
In^places, the alluvial deposit consists of a thin qirnst of a few inches in thick- 
ness ; in others of a thick and fertile stratum, which ^ of particular excellence- 
in the hollows and depressions ; while in the higher parts there are ridges and 
undulations of bare sand. Water is in all cases accessible and close to the sur- 
face, but irrigation is seldom necessary, as the land retains sufficient moisture 
for the growth of the better c*rops without the need of artiBoial irrigation. 
The portions of this tract immediately bordering on the Bdrh Ganga and the 
Ganges are particularly productive ; the former consists of a series of fertilei^. 
though marshy hollows, and the latter is enriched by the annual inundations, so 
that both yield crops of sugar-cane and rice without irrigation. This tract, 
however, deteriorates as it widens eastward, where sandy undulations become 
Inote frequent and the alluvial layer becomes thinner and the rich hollows occur 
less frequently. Hence it happens that Nidhpur is inferior in fertility to tho 
western parganahs and contains a thinner popnlation and loss evenly distributed. 
The average population of the whole tract is 466 persons to the culturable squaro^ 
mile, while in Nidhpur there are only 436. 

The centml dudb tract comprises the uplands (dddu) that lie between the 

Central du&b tract. Ganga and the K41i nddi, and includes parganahs 

Pachidua, Soron, Sahdwar-Karsana, Sirhpura, Patidli,. 
Bama, Azamnagar, and three-fourths 6( Bilrdm, with an area of 727 square miles. 
This tract, asj^ rule, is a level plain, but, in parts, comprises a series of slightly 
undulating plains interspersed with low hillocks of pure white or yellow sand 
and patches and tracts of good loam, chiefly in the vicinity of villages, the sites. 
Of which seem to have been chosen with reference to such advantages of situation; 
Here, even when tho soil has originally been sandy, manure and high cultiva- 
tion have rendered it consistent and fertile. Generally the poorest and sandiest 
tracts lie along the high bank of the Kali and Burh Ganga. Good dtimoi soil is 
of more frequent ocurrence down the centre of this tract, where patdies of uior 
aid the remains of dfidk jungle are also to be found. The narrow strip of 



iow-tying allaml thi^ooarie of tii^ Btreama c(Mpe|kBaies pitTily 

for the poorer quality of the uplands ikniodial^ly ahofe them»« 

The tract to the Bouth of the K&Ii Nadi oompriseB parganahs Eta^Sakit, 
Tract iouth of the K4U 8onh6r,T0[&rahra, and a^outone-fourth of Bilr^m, with 
an area of 5 17 square tniles. This is' 6y far the richest 
part of the district, A anmlT strip of sand intervenes between it and the 
an^ there are a few sandy patches of small extent here and there, but, on the 
wliole, the soil is rich and productive, and consists of a strong clay Intermingled 
with the inimeiise war plains for which the district is noted. Irrigation takes 
place both fronwwells and canals. In pafganah Marahra a considerable increase 
in the productiw of reA is attributed to the influence of the canal, and in the 
near tracts adjoining the main c|^al reh is found in large patches, but whether 
this if due to the action of the canal on the spring 
level or not has not been decided. This much may, 
however, be said, that where reh previously exists in the soil excessive irriga- 
tion has the effqct of disseminating it and causing it to break out in fields 
whore it had not been feen before. Reh appears in this district in the tardi 
lands in parganah Sorbn, in the Ganges khddir^ and near the bed of the river ; 
in parganah Azamnagar, in the land just below the upland ridge and 

iiigbt to ten miles from the river, and throughout Mdrahra in depressions near 
the canal. In the Ganges khdcUr, some reh occurs in bhdr land, and near Th&na 
Darydoganj in ddmat soil. Here there is a considerable lake, the water of which 
is quite red with reh in the dry season, when the water is low. Where reh 
efiloresces the crop is generally poor, but still khajdr and babul trees and 
and ddbh grass will grow in this land, whilst in near land proper no grass will 
grow, and when dug up it hardens into regular dry lumps. No instances of 
attempts at the reclamation of land infested with saline matters have been 
recorded, nor has any cure for it been proposed. Here, as elsewhere, it is morv 
remarkable after the rains, when the moisture has been evaposated by solar 
heat, and then the white crust appears to be dissolved and carried away at the 
first shower. Mr. Barstow says that opinions vary amongst the people as to 
whether reh is worse after heavy or light rains. By heavy rains the surface 
efiiorescence is more washed away, and observers do not seem tq^have distin- 
guished between the disappearance of the effect and ihe diminution of the cause. 
Rabi crops are said to be most injured by it, perhaps because low-lying lands 
are generally affected by and crops are seldom sown in low-lying 
lands (except rice), on account of the danger from flooding, so that nearly all 
low-lying land is oultivated for the rabV^ As a rule, the impregnation of the 
soil does not extend to more than ten or twelve feet from the surface, and the 
area affected does not appear to have inorepsed to any appreciable extent dar- 
ing the last fifteen years. 



Waste lands. 


S * tti i 

The diEtand eontains e Very large amount of waste lancl, aniounting to hard- 
ly less than one-fifth of the total area. The culturable 
portion will, doubtless, be brought under the plough as 
oanal irrigation is extended, but the greater portion of the near plains and 
treeless bk4t^ wastes is unonlturable, and gives the district the bare appearance 
already mentioned. This is occasionally relieved by the presence of groves of 
trees in the vicinity of the larger villages and towns, but the grove area, 
according t# the records of the recent settlement, coniprises only yVth pa-^^t of 
the total area. There are no ravines like tiiose to be found ill the Agra and 
Et&wa districts, but occasionally on either side of the Kdli Nadi tho land is 
more or less cut np by the combined action of the river and Ac rains. Por- 
tions, too, of the high bank separating the uplands from the bod of the Ganges 
are somewhat broken up from the same causes. Besides the usar plains 
already mentioned, the great pasture lands of the district may be divided into 
two classes : the katris or reed-producing lands along the Ganges and Burh 
Qanga, and the jungles or bans. The principal katris are those jh the hoighbour- 
hood of Kddirganj and other villages along the south bank Sf the Ganges ; 
those near Jori Nagla and other villages along the north bank of the Ganges, 
and the katri of varying breadth running along the Biirh Qanga from Soron 
past Patidli to Barhola and Thdna Darydoganj.^ There is little jungle, and 
that which exists is composed of dbdk trees (Buisa frondosa). The principal 
jungles are those of Pinjri, in parganah Aaamnagar ; Ahrai, Kachhydwdra, 
which is one of the largest, Thdna Darydoganj and Rdmpur, also in tlio same 
parganah j Utarua, Sikahra and Arjunpur, in parganah Sirhpura ; Mahddeo 
kd ban and Bonsa to tho north of parganah Boohdr ; Karhdr in parganah 
Pachlana, and Sirsa Tibu on the Eta and Kdsganj road, in parganah Mdrahra* 
The zaminddrs do not derive any dues from these tracts as pasture lands. ThO 
tribes engaged in pasturage are the Ahirs and Garariyas, called professionally 
Charwdyasj Chaupdyas, and Gwdlds, who receive fees varying from one to four 
annas per mensem for each head of cattle under their charge. 

The natural division of soils is into ddmeU, mattiydr^ and bMr, The first is 
a mixture of clay and sand, the second is clay, and the 
third is sand. Besides these are the conventional deno- 
minations of hdray mat^ha^ and barha, Bdra comprises the lands lying near the 
village site, which are, also, often called ^gauhdfC when manured. Those removed 
a degree farther from the village site are called markka, and the outlying lands 
are known as barha. The proportion of bdra lands to the cultivated area sel- 
dom exceeds five io six per cent., while the manjha lands cover about eight to 
nine per cent. Tho area and percentage on the total cultivation of these several 

1 The eitimeted value of the reeds growing in the kairii at parganah Nldhpur is Rs. 3,000, but 
the zamind&n get nothing from them. 




BtTXm. 


soils on tho cultivated area existing at the recent settlement was found to be 


as follows 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Irrigated. 

41,004 

81,681 

138,769 

21 

80,627 

6 

286,971 

87 

Tar&i. ... 

1,111 

13,123 

18,101 

3 

8,991 

1 

36,328 

857,030 

6 

Unirri- 

13,094 

12,564 

124,836 

20 

206,546 

33 

67 

gated. 






Total. 

65, SU^ 

47,868 

8 1 876,696 

44 

1 241,164 

39 

1 619,829 

100 


Rivers. Gtnges. 


The parganah details of soils will be found under the parganah notices. 
The river Ganges, which forms, for about 32 miles, a portion of the northern 
boundai^ of this district, flows in a south-easterly direc- 
tion at a distance varying from three to ten miles from 
its old bank. Th|change in the bed of the river took place, according to tradition, 
some eight or nine hundred years ago.^ The former course is still marked by 
very shallow streams, or rather a succession of marshes, called the Burh Ganga, or 
old Ganges. It flows in some places close under the old bank, and in others at 
a short distance from it The bank itself is known as the paMr (or hill), and has a 
mean height of about twenty feet above the lower plains, but in some places attains 
a height of from thirty to forty feet. It varies considerably in appearance at 
different places : sometimes it descends with a gentle slope to the lowlands, in- 
to which it imperceptibly disappears, and again it rises abruptly, like a wall, or 
juts out into the plain below like the bastion of some huge fort. The Ganges is 
the only river in the district on which boats of six hundred maunds and upwards 
can bo navigated. There are no n&l&s of any importance falling into the Gan- 
ges direct between it and tho Bdrh Ganga, The latter stream drains all the* 
country between the water-shed which divides it from the Ganges and that 
which separates it from the K4li, but has no important tribiitarry. It passes 
close to Soron, two miles from Sah4war and one mile from Pati41i. 

The Kdli Nadi flows to tho south of the Burh Ganga, and at a distance of 
from seven to seventeen miles from it. It enters the 
Eta district from Aligarh on the north, and taking a 
south-easterly coarse^ becomes the boundary between the Barna and Azamnagar 
parganahs of Eta and the Mainpiiri district.^ The Kill flows in a deep sa^y 
bed with well-defined banks through the midst of a valley averaging from a mile 
to a mile and a half in width, which has been excavated by its stream. In the 
cold and dry seasons it contains from one and a half to two feet of water, ^ and* 

■ ' ~ t.. . y. 

1 Sir H. Billot addoooB good retsoiiB for'Btotlog that the change ocoorred tinoe the tjtiiie of 
A kbar . Beatnea* Elliot, 11., t9. * la thli dlitriet the Kill Nadi it freqiieatlr called the 
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is about sixty feet broad^ with a velocity of one and a half miles an hour. 
In the rains it inundates the valley through which it flows and becomes a stream 
of considerable breadth and great depth, but too violent to admit of naviga- 
tion. The K^ili flows at a distance of four miles from M&rahra, one mile from 
Kdsganj, three miles from Am^pnr, throe miles from Sirhpura, and about one 
mile from Dhumri. The banks of the K61i must in former days have been the 
seat of great and populous cities, as the extensive mounds (kliera) of Atranji, 
Sar&i Aghat, and Sankisa show. Eananj was built at its confluence with the 
Ganges, and carries with it very many reminiscences of the ancient history of 
the du&b for the flrst ten centuries of tlie Cliristian era. 

The E&li forms the main drainage channel of the district, carrying off the 
superfluous moisture of the tract lying between the water-shed which separates it 
from the Bdrh Ganga on the east and that dividing it from the Isan on tho west. 
The following n&his or small streams tali into the Kali, vis, the Nim, which 
flows into it at Barswa near Bilrdm; the Birona, which passes by Hanauta and 
joins the Kali near Kasganj ; the Marupura mila, which flows into it near Nadrai ; 
the Karon n 'da, which joins it near Mandir ; the Kama nda, which joins it 
about three miles from Dhumri ; and the Bhongaon nald, which flows into it near 
garai Aghat, and which passes about flve miles from Aliganj. The Kuli is exten- 
sively used for irrigation. Both the Ganges and the Kdli are liable to inundate the 
land lying near their streams, and when excessive, the inundations injure the 
crops standing on the lands flooded, but otherwise they are a source of fertility 
by depositing a layer of flue mud and decayed vegetable matter. Lands, how- 
ever, which during a time of flojcl are subject to the action of the current of 
the Ganges are often covered with unfertile worthless sand, or the alluvial deposit 
may be swept away, or it may happen that large patches of land may be washed 
away. 

The Arand or Ratwa or Hind flows through a portion of the south of the dis- 
trict, to the south of the Isan. In the rains both these 
Other streams. . « >111 1.1 . . . 

rivers form considerable streams, but m the cold and hot 

seasons they are almost perfectly dry. Neither of them are at any time navigable. 
The Isan enters this district from Aligarh, and flowing through parganahs Ma- 
rabra and Eta-Sakit, passes, after a very winding course, into parganah Ghiror 
of the Mainpuri district. It is merely a drainage channel carrying off the sur- 
&ce water in the rains, and is occasionally used as a canal escape. It runs, for 
ijhemost part, in a narrow deeply-cut bed, overflowing its banks and flooding 
the acyacent lands only in times of very heavy rain, but in one part, where it runs 
through a long tract of lo w-lying land in ‘the portion of its coarse where it ia 
crossed by the road to Shikohabad, its channel is hardly distingnishable, and in 
ihjd rains this low-lying tract is. fertilised by the inundation of the river and 
is used extensively for rice oiiltivation. Beyond this place the river again 
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retnrns to its channel, which is now somewhat wider. It affords in places 
a little irrigation for the rahi crops during the earlier part of the season 
hj being dammed across, but when waste water is sent down it from the 
canal, the cnltivators who use it have to paj a water-rate. The Isan passes 
close to Nidhanli, two miles west of Eta and four miles from 8akit. It has 
no tributaries of any importance except the nameless niil4 which flows past Eta 
on the east and passes through the Grand Trunk Road near Mr. Ma 3 me’s drain. 
TheBagarh is a small stream which rises in the north-east of Azamnagar, where 
it forms a series of shallow depressions, deepening ccasionally into jhfls which 
ultimately form a stream that flows into the Farukhabad district. Its bed, as 
the stream mostly dries up soon afcer the rains, affords some good cultiva* 
tion. 

The rivers above mentioned form the main lines of drainage, but do not 

thoroughly fulfil this object, for a great deal of water 

lodges in marshes or jldh in different parts of the district' 

The most noted of these are the Rustamgarh jhil in parganah Marahra; the Mahota 

and Ttuina Dary'!oganj jbils in parganah Azamnagar, and the Sikandarpur jhil 

in Nidhpur. These, besides the smaller sheets of water near Eta, Aliganj, 

Sahawar, Sakit, Northa in parganah Bilrain, Pahladpur near Soron, and Kasol^ 

are the favourite resorts of thousamls of water-fowl during the cold season. 

The Th^ua Daryioganj jhil lies close to the old bank of the Ganges and once 

formed a portion of the bed of that river.^ Disputes between riparian proprietors, 

owing to alluvion or diluvion occurring on the banks of 
Riparian dispalcs. ., /? i .1 i. 1 ..t 1 

the Ganges, ai'e decided in accordance with the common 

rules observed in other districts. A diflerent practice, however, obtains with 

regard to the lands lying along either bank of the K&li Nadi. Here, where 

any part of an estate is cut away and formed on Ahe opposite bank, the newly- 

formed land is claimeil and taken possession of by the proprietors within whose 

lands the alluvion has accrued. 

During the cold and hot seasons, two bridges-of-boats are maintained 

over the Ganges: first, on the Hathras and Rohil- 

Ferries and bndires. 

khand road at Kachbla Ghdt, where the Ganges 
has a breadth of about four miles in the rains and a depth of 42 feet, and 
a breadth in the cold season of 500 feet and a depth of ten feet with a sandy 
bottom : second^ on the Patidli and Budaon road, where the Ganges has a similar 
character. At the commencement of the rains the bridges are broken up, but 
boats are always available. There are also boat ferries at K&dirganj, Shdhbdz- 
pur, and numerous other points along the river, most of which are kept up by 
the zamind&rs as a private speculation for the convenience of the neighbouring 

} On the loath bank of the Thfioa.Darjrdogaoj jhil there is a remarkable banyan tree, which at 
8' S'' from the ground is 37' 9 ^ in girth. The area of the land covercil by its shade at noon da the 
I4ih May, 1871, was one rood and nineteen poles. 
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villages. There are numerous ferries on the K&li, the most important being, (1) 
that at On, north of JSta, on the £ta and PatiMi road ; here the Kali has a 
breadth of 8,060 feet and a depth of 12 feet in the rains, and a breadth of 100 
feet and a depth of 3 feet in the cold season ; two large boats are always available. 
(2) Dhnmri on the Eta and Aliganj road ; here the river has a breadth of 4,300 
feet and a depth of 12 feet in the rains, and a breadth and depth in the cold 
season as before; tlie banks in both places are low and the bed is sandy; two 
boats are available. (3) On the Eta and Sabawarroad, where the river is 2,900 
feet in breadth in the rains and 12 feet in depth, with a breadth of 80 feet and 
a depth of two feet in the cold season. These ferries are kept up during 
the whole year, ns during the rains the river is not fordable, and at other 
seasons, .owing to its use as a canal escape, the depth of the stream varies 
considerably. There are bridges over the K41i on the Hathras road at the 32nd 
and 33rd miles, where the river has a breadth of seven furlongs in the rains and 
a depth of 20 feet and a breadth of 120 feet in the cold season, with a depth of 
8 feet. A bridge was built, at Nadrai, by a man of the Teli (or oil-presser) caste 
some 100 years ago. It had the fault common to indigenous engineering, of hav- 
ing the diameter of the piers much in excess of the water-way, and in connection 
with the construction of the aqueduct by which the Lower Ganges canal is to 
be carried across the Kkli Nadi, it has been found necessary to take down the 
bridge and replace it by one of modern construction. 

^e following statement sufficiently explains the position of the remaining 
ferries and bridges, giving the road, mile of road, and the depth and breadth 
of the streams in the rains and in the cold season : — 


Name of road. 

1 _ 

j Mile of 
1 road. 

Name of 
stream. 

Bridged 
or not 

Jn time of flood* 

Charaeier of 

Breadth. 

Depth. 



Grand Trunk Road, 

1 

... 

SS2 

KbarwSr, ... 

Bridged, 

36 

6 

Sloping. 

Loam. 

USthraa and Kachhla, 

... 

ai 

Mirupur, ... 

Ditto, ... 

89 

6 

Ditto. 

Sand. 

Ditto, 

... 

4S 

Burh Ganga, 

Ditto, ... 

^ mile 

SI 

Low. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


••• 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, ... 

\ mile 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

... 

48 

Khajanl, ... 

Ditto, ... 

600 

6 

Ditto. 

Loam. 

Rta to K&sganj, 

••• 

8 

Karon, 

Ditto, ... 

870 

6 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Do. to TCodla, 

... 

s 

Isan, 

Ditto, ... 

780 

7 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

... 

10 

Arand, 

Ditto, ... 

1,200 

H 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Do. to Shikohabad, 

... 

7 

Isan, 

Ditto, ... 

800 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. Do. to Aliganj. 

... 

10 

Unnamed, 

Ditto, ... 

SOO 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Aliganj to Sardl Aghat 


10 

••• 

Ditto, ... 

70 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto to Farukhabad, 

... 

26 

Bagarh, ... 

Ditto, ... 

160 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bta to Patidti, 

... 

2 

KharwSr, ... 

Ditto. ... 

200 

3 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

FatiSU to Budaon, 

tM 

2 

Bdrh Ganga, 

1 

1 

600 

6 

Sloping. 

Sand. 

Ditto, 

... 

9 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, ... 

160 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

‘ wdagMiJ to Sabawar, 

... 

8 

Not named,... 

Bridged, 

80 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Eta to Sakit, 

... 

8 


Unbridged. 

1,200 

8 

Ditto. 

Loaou 

Ditto, 


10 


Ditto, ... 

2,700 

4 

DUto. 

Ditto. 

‘ SakSt to Aspnr, 

•a. 

1 

at# 

Bridged, 

1,380 

6 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Eta to Nidhaoli, 

*•* 

10 

lean, ... 

Ditto, ... 

460 

6 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Dittos 

... 

IS 

Aland, m. 

Ditto, ... 

900 

6 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

MftraJira to Nadrai, 

... 

s 

Not named, *M 

Ditto, ... 

80 

6 

Steep. 

Ditto. 
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With the exception of the second portion of the Burh Qauga, crossed by the 
H4thnis and Rohilkhand road, all these streams and nl^s are dry in the cold 
and hot seasons, and the Bdrh Ganga whore referred to contains only abont one 
foot of water. 

There are no large towns with a community sabsistiiig^by river traffic in this 
district. As already mentioned, the Ganges is the only 
Navigation, navigable river in the district. The merchants of Kdsganj 

send down large quantities of cotton, indigo, oil-seeds and grain to Kachha Gh&t 
on the Gauges for transmission by river, and on a smaller scale those of Dund« 
wdraganj and K&dirganj use the R&dirganj ghdt. There is also a little traffic 
at Nidhauli, ou the Ganges canal, in cotton, indigo-seed, and grain. The rivers 
are not used as a motive power for machinery, nor could they be so used. At 
Chhachena however, seven miles below Eta, on the Lower Ganges canal, water- 
power equivalent to 200 horse-power will be available. It is roughly estimated 
that about one thousand persons live more or less by the river industries of the 
district ; among these the Eah4rs or Dhimars, throughout the whole district, 
number 23,104, but these men are more cultivators than fishermen, and only 
eke out a livelihood by fishing in favourable seasons. The Mall&h population 
exclusively devoted to navigation is small in number and of little importance. 

The Et&wa and Cawnpore branches of the main Ganges canal pass through a 
small portion of parganah M&rahra in the south* 
western oomer of the district. The Cawnpore branch 
runs between the Isan on the east and the Rind on the west, and the Etdwa line 
runs to the west of the latter stream. The Cawnpore branch close to the point 
where it is crossed by the Eta and Agra road is distant five miles from the Isan, 
whilst immediately eastward of the same point and of the village of S4want Khera, 
it comes in direct contact with the hollows of the Bind. The course of tbia 
stream here is very tortuous and directly at right angles to that of its general 
alignment, bearing, as it does, from west to east between the villages of S&want 
Khera and Gildoli. The surface slope of the country from Ndnu in the Aligarh 
district, where the Cawnpore terminal branch commences, to S4want Khera, or a 
line of 30 miles, is 42*35 feet, or an average per mile of 1*41 foot. A cross^eotion 
here from the lean to the Bind shows that the bed of the former is 5*44 feet 
below that of the Rind, and the latter river maintains its elevation above the 
Isan throughout the whole length of its course afterwards. The breadth of the 
canal ohannel is 69 feet, with a depth of water of six feet at high water. The 
berm is eight feet above the canal bed, and the upper bank is two feet above 
the berm. Altogether there are 24 miles of main canal, from which 54^^ miles of 
rdjbahae^ 42 miles of minor rdjbahasj and 42^ miles of yd/s or small channels 
are given off. The Cawnpore branch alone is now navigable, but it is intended 
to make the Et&wa branch also navigable to the Jumna. 
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The Lower Ganges ^nal, taking its rise at Karora near Bajgh&t, in tbe Boland^ 

^ ^ . J^^'skabr district, when completed, will alter the irrigation 

Lower Ganges caiiak'.>: ' . .» • 

of the district considerably. Portions of it are now com- 
pleted. It enters the Eta district near the village of Enmrana, a mile and a half 
to the south of the Burh Ganga in parganah Pachldna ; thence it passes in a 
southerly direction to Jhdbar, where, in the twenty-sixth mile of the oourso 
of the canal from Narora, a branch line intended to irrigate the Kdli- 
Oanges dudb is given off. Tho entire length of this branch from Jhabar 
to its termination in a ravine near Yakdtganj is eighty miles. From Jhdbar 
the Eta canal runs southwards and crosses the Kdli half a mile up-stream above 
the Nadrai bridge on the Kdsganj road to Rafipur, whence it takes a bend 
towards Sirsa Tibu in parganah Mdrahra, and passing through the villages ot 
Jirsini and Kasaun, crosses the Grand Trank Road at Ghhachena, and thence enters 
the Mainpuri district. A supply branch for the Uawnpore terminal branch of 
the main Ganges canal passes south from Rafipur through Tdtdrpur, Arthala and 
E^msdn to Bhandera, where it joins the canal. The Fatehgarh branch proceeds 
from Jhdbar across the Hdthras and Rohilkhand road, midway between Soron 
and Kdsganj, and thence in a south-easterly direction between the Burh Ganga 
and the Kdli to Bilsarh, and through Ldipur into the Farukhabad district* As 
both theCawnpore and Etdwa branches of the Ganges canal pass along the water- 
shed of the country, and not across tho lines of drainage, the ill-elFects observed 
in other districts have not yet been experienced here, nor has the efflorescence 
of red from over-saturation as yet deteriorated the land in any considerable 
degree.^ The constant and regular supply of water has, however, induced cultiva- 
tors to sow valuable crops, which without manure or fallow considerably exhaust 
the land, and are also said to render it unproductive unless irrigated. The prin- 
cipal loss occurring in this district from canals is from the damage caused by 
the occasional bursting of a rdjbaha, but the benefits from the presence of the 
canal are so enormous that these incidental injuries are scarcely worthy of 
notice. 

There is no railway passing through the district, but the town of Eta is ac- 
cessible by rail from the equally distant railway sta- 
tions on the East Indian line of Shikohabad, 85 miles 
ofi, between which and Eta there is a good straight metalled road ; and Tdndla, 
also 85 miles distant, which is connected by a raised and bridged road ; of whiclv 
eleven miles lying within the Eta district are metalled. 
The necessity for metalling the latter line throughout 
has been frequently urged on both Government and the local committees of 


Communications. 


Bail way. 


^ Mr. Bidsdale, the settlement officer, only knew of two fnstancei where several fields of g^d 
land had become nnculturable by the recent efilorcscence of reA, and these were near the Cawn- 
pore branch of the canal. 
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Roads. 


the districts through nvhich it passes, and there is now spme hope that Ihis work 
will be taken in hand. The road, if completed, wonf^ not only place Eta in 
direct communication with the military station of Agra, but would be the main 
line by which the traffic of Jalesar and other large towns along it would reach 
the railway. The HAthras station on the same line of railway is 39 miles from 
Eta by the Grand Trunk Road as far as Sikandra Rao in the Aligarh district, 
and thence by the Rohilkhand, K&sganj, and H&thras road. 

The district contains 101 miles of first-class metalled roads, lldf miles of 
second-class raised and bridged but unmetalled roads, 
and about 327 miles of nnraised and unbridged roads. 
Mere village roads and cart-tracks, which abound in the district, are not included* 
in the above. Year by year portions of the third-class roads are taken up, re- 
aligned, raised and bridged, but a considerable time must elapse before the funds 
available will allow of the completion of this work. The principal metalled 
road in the district is the Grand Trunk Road (26 miles 4,299 feet), which runs 
iu a north-westerly direction from Mainpuri to Aligarh, comprising the 250th 
to the 276th milestones from Allahabad, and costing for maintenance Rs. 5 
per mile per month, or Rs. 1 ,600 per annum, and for renewal of four miles 
every year Rs. 4,400. There is one encamping-ground at the 254th mile, 
another close to Eta, and a third at Bhadw&s near the Aligarh boun- 
dary. Next in importance is the Rohilkhand, Kdsganj, and Hdthras 
road running from Kachhla Ghdt, on the banks of the Ganges, through So- 
ron and Kasganj, south-west to Sikandra Rao in the Aligarh district, where it 
joins the Grand Trunk Road. The length of this road in the Eta district is 25 
miles 1,620 feet.. There are encamping-grounds at Nagla Dakheria, Bakner, 
and Soron Sar&i. The Kdli is crossed by a bridge at Nadrai, and the Bdrh Gan- 
ga’by two bridges near Soron. The importance of these two lines in a milita- 
ry and commercial point of view cannot be overrated. The traffic returns are 
given hereafter for all the main lines of road. Another metalled road 15^ miles 
in length conneerts Eta with E&sganj, joining the Rohilkhand and Edthras road 
some little distance below Nadrai, and maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 1,418 : 
it crosses the Karon by a bridge. The Eta and Shikohabad road is metalled 
for 12^ miles in this district at an average annual cost of Rs. 1,740. It crosses 
the Isan by a bridge. Next comes the Eta and Tfindla road, which is metalled 
for 11 miles in this district, at an average annual cost for repairs of Rs. 800. 

The unmetalled raised roads iu the district have been specially aligned 
with a view to meeting the wants of the numerous small 
trading villages with which the district is studded. The 
average cost of maintenance for the five years ending in 1 872 has been Rs. 2,532 
per annum. The third-class roads cost during the same period Rs. 816 a year. 
The position of Eta on the Grand Trunk Road, with good communications 


Minor roads. 
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between it and all the neighbouring diatricta, ia favonrable to commerce, and 
remorea all fear of any difficulty in tranaporting food-grains in seasons of 
scarcity. The comparative cost of transmitting grain by rail, road and river 
is discossed in the notice of the Meerut district, and need not be further noticed 
here. The second-class roads are as follows : — 


Eta to Aliganj 

aiiles. Feet. 

33 0 

Mifca 

Eta by Nidhauli (to boundary) 15 

Feet. 

0 

Aliganj circle road, 

S 2.640 

Marahra and Marahchi, 

4 

0 

Eta to Fati&Ii, 

92 0 

Aspur to Sakit, ... 

... 3 

9,640 

Patiili to Dundwaraganj, 

4 0 

Kasganj to boundary, .. 

... 9 

2,610 

Eta to Marahra, ... 

19 0 

Marahra to Nadrai, ... 

.M 4 

1,200 

There are thirty-nine third-class roads. The following table gives the 

distance from Eta of the principal towns 

in miles and furlongs 



Aliganj, ... 

Miles. Furlongs. 

39 6 

Kalirganj, 

lies. 

39 

FurloDfS. 

1 

Kasganj, ... 

IS 7 

Atnkpur, 

19 

0 

SakSfc, 

10 0 

Sabawar, ... 

20 

0 

J)l)QDDin, 

17 0 

Mftrahra, ... 

13 

4 

Sirhpura, ... 

14 0 

Soron, .M 

97 

1 

Patiali, 

92 1 

Eidhauli, 

10 

4 


The absence of large marshes and the common occarrefice of extensive usar 
crmtte plains, combined with the light and sandy character of 

the soil and the singular natural facilities for drainage, 
renders the climate of Eta particularly dry and healthy. At the same time 
these characters render it liable to sand and dust storms, which in the hot wea- 
ther occur almost daily. The rains generally cease about the end of September, 
and by the middle of October the ground is dry enough to admit of camping 
out withoat the fear of fever. The cold weather lasts from about the beginning 
of November to the end of February. The bracing cold is particularly felt 
here during those months so as often to necessitate fires, and about Christmas- 
and when the winter rains commence there is a piercing breeze which reminds 
one of a winter’s day in Europe. Tlie average rainfall for the years 1860-61 to 
1870-71 of the whole district, according to seasons, was as follows:-- 


Period. 

i 

d 

• 

«o 

s 

m 

«o 

« 

1868-64. 

1864-C6. 

le 

« 1 

to 



1 . 
to 

s 

to 

to 


1st Jane to 80th 
September. 

1st October to 
31 St January. 

10*4 

35*5 

27*6 

87*4 

80*6 

26*8 

84*0 

38*8 

10*8 

18*1 

80*8 

0*4 


1*7 

•3 

•3 

H 

*2 

8*5 

•9 

7*4 

1*4 

let February to 
31 St May. 

1*1 

•1 

•M 

•8 

1*6 

■ 

8*1 

94 

1*2 

1*8 

9*4 

Total, ... 

11*0 

86*8 

99*9 

885 

39*5 1 

1 

97*7 

87*3 

1 

44*7 

13*9 

97*3 

84*1 
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PART IL 

Pboduotions of the District. 

Eta has always been noted for its good shooting. Wild cattle are to be fonnd 
Animal kingdom Arjunpur jungles in parganah Sirhpura, though 

the numbers are yearly decreasing. NilgAi (Fortax 
pictus) occur ill most parts of the district, and the common antelope or black buck 
is fonnd in herds on every large mar and bMr plain. Wolves are found in the 
larger jungles and in the wilder parts of the south-east of the district. Hares and 
grey partridge abound, and black partridge are common in the Ganges khddir 
and along the Burhganga. Sand-grouse frequent the usar plains, and in the cold 
weather every jhil and largo sheet of water is covered with all descriptions of peli- 
cans, geese, ducks, teal, coots, and water-hens. The banks of the Burh Ganga 
especially abound with all the larger species of game, partridges of both kinds, 
water-fowl and snipe. During 1 870-71 the number of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals and snake-bites was, from hydrophobia, 2 ; alligators, 2 ; snakes, 
23. In 1872 the deaths wore 30, in 1873 there were 23 deaths from the same 
causes, and, in 1874 there were 32 deaths. The usual sanctioned scale of rewards 
is in force, but rewards are only claimed for the destruction of wolves, and of an 
occasional leopard that finds its way hero from the other side of the Ganges. A 
few persons drive a small trade in supplying wild-fowl for the Bareilly tealeries 
and in preparing antelope skins for the Gawnporo market, but the traffic is in- 
significant and hardly deserving notice. 

There is no particular breed of cattle in the district. The cattle used for 

agricultural purposes arc the usual small, thin, wiry 
Domsstic CAttlG* i i 7 j 

breed common to the dudb. As water is everywhere to 

be found close to the surface the necessity for a superior and strong breed of 
cattle does not exist. Bullocks employed for drawing water or ploughing cost 
from fifteen to thirty rupees a pair. Those used in country carts for the car- 
riage of goods cost from thirty to sixty rupees a pair. Bullocks for carts for the 
conveyance of travellers cost from fifty to one hundred rupees a pair, and hand- 
some trotting bullocks for the superior class of raths or native carriages cost 
from sixty to one hundred rupees a pair. The price of a common (or pony) 
varies from ton to twenty rupees ; the large pony, commonly used by zamiu- 
da^s, fetches from twenty to fifty rupees. A still larger one, commonly kept by 
the better class of proprietors, will coat from fifty to one hundred rupees, while tho 
wealthier classes purchase their horses at the Batesar fair in the Agra district, and 
give from one to two hundred rupees. The common tattu (or pony) is bred in 
the district, still little has been done to improve the breed of cattle or horses up 
to the present time. The local officers consider that the district presents a fair 
field for the introduction of any practical scheme which migh't be adopted for 
the improvement of the breed of horses and cattle. The people are not slow to 
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appx^ate the benefits which would follow the introduction of good breedS| nor 
are they too apathetic to take advantage of any opportunity given for im- 
prOTomentt A good Nagor bull from a Hari^na cow and one from a Mysore 
cow were presented to thezarainddrs a few years ago, and produce good milch- 
cows, but, as a rule, they have been found too heavy for the jmall breed of 
agricultural cattle found in the district. 

The food of cattle varies with the time of year and the crops in season. 

From Kdrttik (October-November) to Phdlguri (Febru- 
ary) the stalks and leaves of jodr and hdjra known as 
karU, and the chafF(&Ad«a) of moth and mdng are given as fodder. In Bhddon 
(August-September) the stalks of maize and jodr are also given. At the 
end of the cold weather the refuse of the sugar-cane after the juice has been 
expressed and the leaves are made use of is given to buffaloes. From Chaxt 
(March) to Aidrh (June) the chaff of wheat, barley, gram and arliar is chiefly 
used for the more valuable cattle, with un occasional feed of barley and arhar 
in the cold season, and cotton seed (himula) in the rains; (or oil-cake) is 
also given to milch-cattle, and grass at all seasons where procurable. Grass 
forms the principal food for horses, with moth and mdng chaff during the rains, 
and in the cold weather barley and gram ground together. A common bullock 
will eat every day about ten sers of chaff, stalks and leaves chopped up together, 
besides grass, at a cost of about Rs. 18 a year. The superior descriptions of 
cattle get two to four sers of gram or arhar daily according to their size, value, 
and the means of the owner, A good horse gets from two to three sers of gram 
or barley a day, and a man on Hs, 2 a month is kept to look after him. The 
cost per annum varies with the amount of food, but a horse receiving two sers 
of gram a day does not cost less than Ps. 90 per annum for bis keep. 

There is little fishing in this district, as there are few large lakes and rivers* 
Kahars and Dhfmars are the only castes that engage 
in fishing, and this they only follow as a casual resource 
at certain seasons. Fish is seldom brought to market, and then seldom sells 
for more than half an anna a pound, whilst first-class mntton fetches one 
anna and second-class mutton nine pies a pound. Brahmans, Ehatris, Bar- 
hais, Bfa^ts, Son4rs, K6yaths, and Baniyas alone abstain from the use of 
&h^a this district. Sweep nets are used for catching fish in the Ganges 
and those parts of the K61i Nadi where deep water can be found. At times 
in the hot and cold seasons, when the water is low, the river is dammed up and 
swept with nets besides being used for irrigation. In the Bfirh Ganga, whioli 
Is a mere marsh with a slight current in the rains, the stream is dammed up 
after a few days* rain, and one opening is left where a wicker basket (kdnch) 
is placed, into which t|ie fish fall, and from it there is no escape. Casting-nets 
with a mesh of one-t^rd of an inch are also used in the shallower parts of the 
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K41i, and in ihe tanks and jhiU, in which daring the- rains nambers of small 
fry are taken. The ordinary hook and line is also everywhere used. The 
district has no low-lying lands or paddy-fields where fishing for the .smaller 
species could be carried on. The principal kinds of fish caught durii^ the; 
cold and hot Reasons for food are tbe Idtichi, bhtir, smr, sengh, kailiya^ 
rohu^ kadhu, kirhdr^ genr^ kadJm^ nawarn, sakra, kench, pattra, and anwdri. 
The crops most commonly grown in the district are wheat, barley, rice. 

Vegetable kingdom. mustard, indigo, 

safflower, Indian-corn, jodr, bdjra^ red pepper, pota- 
toes, carrots, melons, radishes, sugar-cane, and poppy. The actual cultivated 
area during the year of measurement at the settlement which lasted front 


Distribution of cultiva- to 1872-73 was 619,329 acres, of which 332,98^ 
ted area at settlement. 286,34:4 acres wera 

under rabi, as tbilows l— 


Statement showing' the 


acreage under the principal crops in each parganah. 



Produce per acre. 


Mr. Hobart has 
the average produce 


crops in an ordinaiy year 


given me the followii^. estimate if 
per acre for each of the principal 
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Cotton, arhar, wheat, mtson, gram and dua or tdrd are cultivated in irrigated 

foils ; hdjra, mdng, moth, and barley on unirrigated soils. The oil-seeds are 

sown intermixed with other crops, and never alone* 

The mode of agriculture varies little from that in practice in the neigh- 

^ ^ , bouring districts. Manure is generally used throughout 

Mode of husbandry. , ? , . . .j j 

the entire district, and one manuring is considered 

sufficient for two crops : thus, after liidian-Ksorn has been out, the ground will 
bo manured and wheat or barley will be sown, and after them cotton or indigo, 
without any fresh manuring. For general crops from twonty-five to seventy- 
five maunds per bigha khdm are spread accoi’ding to the character of the crop i 
for sugar-cane, opium, tobacco, and vegetables one to two hundred maunds are 
required. Manure is not ordinarily an article of traffic, each cultivator sav- 
ing and carting away his own pile, and those who are not cultivators allow 
their friends to remove the refuse around their houses. Where manure is sold the 
price varies from half a rupee to a rupee and a half per hundred maunds. 
The expense of carting one hundred maunds of manure a mile and spreading 
it, if a chdugdwa or fpur-bullock cart be used with two labourers, is about 
Be. 1 - 12 . 

As a rule only one crop is taken from the ground each year. The prin- 

Botation of cro s exceptions arc cotton, which is often succeeded hy 

0 ion 0 crops. chena, ziroy tobacco or vegetables in gauhdni lands 5 

indigo, which is usually followed by wheat and barley ; and Indian-corn 
^nd.rice, which are sometimes immediately succeeded by tobacco, barley, 
and wheat. In tardi lands, where sugar-cane hiis been grown daring the 
year, rice is usually grown next. Lands are still allowed to lie fallow, but 
not to such au extent as formerly. The fallow at the former settlement 
amounted to 82,816 acres, and now, though the cultivated area has increased 
by about 150,000 acres, the fallow is not one-fourth of what it was, which 
may perhaps be due to the gradual disappearance of the destructive weed 
Mns} 

Irrigation is generally and extensively had recourse to in all parts of the 
Irrigation district, but increase in irrigation has not kept pace 

with the extension of cnltivation. Since the former 
eetilement the cultivated area has increased, as already noticed) very consH 
derably. At that time the irrigated area comprised 224,174 acres, or 48 peir 
cent of the cnltivation. Taking the total area at 967,353 acres, the returns of 
1872 show 186,292 acres as barren ; 768,198 acres "as cultnrable, of which 
12,863 acres were held free of revenue ; 1,30,594 acres were culturable waste ; 

19,774 acres were fallow of one year, and 617,830 acres were under cultivation 

^ 

> A Held lying fallow after the raii crop is here caUot) nqrwa, and alter a A/uiff/ crop 

Uncnlturable wabte is knoirn as patpur. 
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(rdUj B2SyBlB ; kharif, 289,457). The irrigated area amounted to 191,606 acres, 


distributed as follows ; — 

Canal-irrigated by lift ‘ 


Dabf. 

... 6,190 

Bharlf. 

3,986 

Total. 

9,476 

Ditto Bow 

••• 

... 6,69S 

4,781 

] 1,877 

Total 

••• 

IS,7S6 

8,047 

S0,853 

Irrigated from other sourcet 

••• 

... 135,194 

63,653 

198,847 

Total 


... 147.980 

~.720 

210,703 

Deduct area cropped in both 

seasona 

... 14,047 

14,047 

98,094 

Net area irrigated 

... 

... 183,933 

67,673 

1 91,606 


The following statement shows the canal-irrigation in each parganah for 


seven, years : — 


Year. 


.'d 


1 

— _ — . 1 

Sakft. 

i 

03 

TotaL 

1866-67— 




■S 





Kliarif, 



170 


684 

63 

... 

3,345 

BaU, 

I*. 

•ee 

801 

^1 

4,636 

1,996 

660 

16,661 


Total, 

... 

971 

10,996 

6,820 

1,069 

eeo 

20,006 

1867-68— 









Kharif, 




1,726 

890 


42 

3,166 

Rabi, 

•ft 

... 

818 

8,348 

8,496 

2,546 

521 

16,810 


Total, 

• 64 

1,106 

10,074 

4,886 

2,888 

663 

18,968 

1868-69— 









Kharif, 



831 


2648 

1,849 

133 

11,286 

BaU, 


... 

97S 


6,129 

2,723 

904 

28,467 


Total, 

••• 

1,809 

20,657 

7,777 i 

4,572 



1869.70— 









Kharif, 

Ttt 

... 

763 

7,729 

1,911 

1,494 

144 

12,041 

iialf, 



803 

9,940 

3,303 

3,008 

607 

17,765 


Totali 

•«. 

1,665 

17,669 

6,414 

4,497 

651 

29,796 

1870-71— 









Kharif, 

Mt 

... 

424 

6,759 

1,686 

1.237 



Rabi, 

... 

... 

710 

1«,230 

8,461 

8,857 




Total, 

... 

1,134 

• 6,989 

6,047 

4,694 

693 

28,467 

1871-72^ 









Kharif, 

••• 

... 

663 

6,697 

2,161 

1,896 

108 ; 

11,716 

Rabi, 

see 

... 

768 

8,021 

8,041 

1,662 

165 

14,863 


Total, 

»*• 

1,846 

14,918 

5,194 

4,748 

378 

16,679 

1872-78-^ 

B?'' 

• ft 

... 

467 

5,167 

1,484 

1,118 

67 

8,438 

• •• 

... 

724 

9,062 

1,470 

1,896 


16,775 


Totals 

... 

. 1,181 

EB 

3,904 

N 


14,108 
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Ihe following statement shows the crops for which recourse is generally had** 


to eanal-irrigation : — 


Crops. 

6 

*7 

n 

s 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

CO 

A 

§ 

Crops. 

1 

6 

§ 

n 

iji 

i 

1 

Gardens, 

49fi 

365 

508 

366 , 

Other pulses, ... 

26 

1 

60 

81 

98 

Sugar-cane. ... 

194 

301 

307 1 

434 

Fodder, ... 


... 

... 

tea 

Wheats 

8,821 

18,723 

1 8,942 

9,453 

1 Cotton, ... 

' 1,939 

936 

261 

89 

Barley, 

7,308 

6,246 

6,414 

6,308 

Other fibres, .M 

1 

•M 

... 

. ••• 

Rice, 

... 

49^ 

416 

177 

Indigo, ... 

7,983 

7,861 

10^286 

7,858 

Maise, 

736 

... 

... 

... 

Other dyes, ... 

... 

••• 

... 

6 

Other cereals. 

2,018 

336 

166 

357 

Drugs, 

16 

28 

40 

48 

Gram, .m 

380 

176 

205 

614 

Oil-seeds, 

... 

... 

... 

... 


The average depth at which water is found throughout the district is six* 
Depth of water from i^et from the surface, varying from 22 feet in 

the surface. 8onh&r to 8 feet in Nidhpur. The average depth of 

water in kuchcha wells is about 6 feet. The following statement shows the well 
statistics for the whole district as recorded during the settlement operations 


Fargauah. 

Average depth 

Farganah. 

Average depth 

Farganah. 

Average deptk. 

To water. 

1' 

t 

O 

To water. 

o 

u 

a 

c 

To water. 

1 

O 

Kidbpur, ... 

4’8S 

1*93 

Soron, 

14*79 

374 

Azamnagar, ... 

13*16 

4*ft» 

Faixpnr, 

6*09 

2*76 

Sali&war, .m 

20*66 

4 86 

Soohar, 

14*23 

6*34 

Aulii, 

4-78 

2 86 

Sirhpura, ... 

16*76 

429 

Marahra, 

10.^4 

, 8*68 

PachUua, ... 

6*38 

4*63 

Pitiili, 

9*85 

3*71 

Ditto mudfi, ... 

19*74 

1 6*30 

Bilr&m, ... 

13*21 

6*24 

Uarna, ... 

11*63 

817 

Rta-Sakit, ... 

17*12 

7'66 

1 


The cost of well-irrigation varies very much, but may roughly be estimated 
at Re. 1-10 per acre for each watering. A pair of bullocks at a cattle-run can 
irrigate one acre in three days, whilst the Persian wheel requires six days, and 
the dhenhli or lever requires nine days. The area irrigable by a run at a putdcm 
well, taking till statistics of the whole district, is about 5^ acres ; by a run at a 
kuehcha well is about 4 acres, and by a dhenhli is tinder 2 acres. 


In the tract irrigation is seldom had recourse to, though hand wells 
' ^ are occasionally used by the Kdchhi and Murdo cultiva- 

Well 1 0 % ^ central dudb tract depends exclnsively on 

wells, as there are no canals. Wator is everywhere available and kuoheJuz wells 
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ing for irrigation, but, owing to tho sandy natjiiiro of the subsoil, they sel- 
dom last in most parts more than one season, tliMgh strengthened by coils o^ 
twigs and cylinders. The supply of water, too, is usually very scanty and only 
sufficient for one bullock-run. This is no doubt due to the water being collec- 
ted from percolation above the spring level, for where that is reached the 
supply is usually ample. The general proportion of irrigation in this tract was 
38 per cent, at the recent settlement. The water of the K&li is here, also, 
frequently dammed up for irrigation and raised to the level of the surrounding 
country by the dkenkli or lever, or else it is thrown up by the basket or lenru 
In the tract to the south of the Kali the means of irrigation are plentiful and 
the proportion of the irrigated to the cultivated area reaches 63 per cent. Kucf^ 
tha wells reaching an ample supply cannot be dug everywhere, and for this rea- 
son pukka wells are more common, and 57 per cent, of the total irrigation is had 
from them. 

Wells in this district may be divided into two classes,— those that are carried 
down tb the spring level and those that reach only to 
^ ’ ^he percolation level. These wells may be again sub- 

divided into pukka wells or wells constructed of burnt bricks or block kunknr, 
and kuchcha wells which have been simply dug out. Pukka wells are made with 
or without lime-mortar. The shape is generally round, but many old wells are 
to be found built in a hexagonal or octagonal shape. Besides ordinary pukka 
wells some wells are constructed with deep ooncave-sbaped bricks fitting into 
each other at the ends and set edgewise one above the other; these wells are 
generally of very small diameter, and only just large enough to admit the 
leathern bucket Another kind of well is made of broad flat bricks iq the shape 
of the segment of a deep cylinder, and is usually of the size of ordinary mason- 
ary wells. Both these kinds of wells rest on wooden cylinders rising to the 
level of the water, the brick lining serving merely to prevent the falling in of 
loose soil. The cost of the former, exclusive of the expense of digging the well 
and setting the cylinder, is roughly reckoned by the cultivators at one rupee 
for 4| feet of running depth of cylinder, that of the latter at feet per rupee. 
The former last from 15 to 20 years, and the latter, which are in more common 
use, last much longer. In Mdrahra a brick-built well with water sufficient for 
two runs costs Rs. 200, and a similar well built of kunknr costs Rs. 150. 

Kuchcha wells differ much according as they are exoavated in mota or hard 

Kuchcha wells. Where hard stiff so3 is met with a 

• well of the circumference required is du^ out, and 

carried down either to the spring level or a few feet below the water-bearing 
stratum. Such a wdil may last 15 or 20 years. In sandy tractS|tb6 usual 
method is to dig a wide hole about ten feet in diameter down to the water-bear- 
ing stratum, and then to sink the ordinary well about four, feet wide, md line 



a mBiemioT; 

it dtber with coib of twigs (Ura) of of/toi* or stalks of awtstf OT ^Mdar^ or with 
« wattle cylinder (budjhar) constructed chiefly of jbau (tamarisk) and occa- 
uonalljr of a rough planking {koHii) of dU6k. The latter kind of well is 
generally carried to the spring level. A b^ra well costs abont Bs. 4 or 5^ 
and lasts about one year; a budjbar well lasts two years; and a kolbi wellf 
costing Bs. 20| lasts ten years. The most frequent kind of well in sandy tracts 
is, however^ a mere wide hole dug to the water-bearing surface^ but such a well 
does not last for more than one year, and costs only Re^ 1-8. 

The modes of irrigation most commonly in use are : — 

(1.) f aira; a large leathern bucket is fixed to 

Modes of InigatioD. . W .... . , i . m. 

the end of a rope, which is worked over a wheel. The 
rope is attached to the yoke of a pair of oxen, which are driven down a sloping 
pathway constructed near to the well, the driver sitting on the rope to give 
additional momentum to the oxen. In their course 
downwards the oxen draw up the bucket, which when 
they reach the end of the run is two or three fqpt above the mouth of the well, 
where it is caught by a person who draws it toward the shallow basin cim- 
structed to receive the water on the platform of the well. The driver then stops 
and turns the oxen so as to slacken the rope, when the bucket is dropped on to 
the basin where it is emptied, and the water runs off by the channels made for 
it to the field which is being irrigated. The oxen are then driven to the top 
of the run, the bucket is again dropped into the well and the operation repeat- 
ed. Two men are required for this work ; one to drive the cattle and the other 
to dittch, empty, and return the bucket to the well, besides the panmela to dis- 
tribute the water. 

^ . (2.) DhenJdi, — This apparatus consists of a horizontal lover with a weight 
at one end and a backet on the other, and is worked on 
a strong post which forms a fulcrum. The roan working 
it generally stands at the mouth of the well, or, when the well is large, on a 
beam laid across it, and pulls down the rope till the bucket reaches the water ; 
when filled the rope is let go, and the weight at the other end draws up 
the bucket. This machine is only used where the water is very close to the 
surface. 

(3.) Rhent^ ralienty or rahaU^k pulley well or a couple of small earthen 
Fenian wheel attached to each other by a rope and worked over a 

wheel, the two pots alternately ascending and descend- 
ing ; this method is chiefly employed where the subsoil is sand and the water close 
to the surface. The last method, called is chiefly made use of when water 
taken from tanks, jhils, rivers, or canal channels for irrigation, has to be raised to 
a higher level A basket made of bambus or, if durability is required, of leather 
k employed ; to the basket two strings are joined on each side ; these are held by 


Dhenkli. 
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two persons, who station themselves one on each side of the basin from.whIdi 
the water is to be raised. A swinging motion is then given to the basket ; wa- 
ter from the basin is caught up and thrown into a small reservoir above, from 
which it runs off to the field. When water has to be raised any considerable 
height, as in the cold weather from the river-bed to the top of its banks, a suit- 
able spot, where a footing for the persons working the basket and deep water 
can be found, is chosen at a height of three or four feet above the water level. 
A small basin is then dug in the bank with a channel leading to a reservoir. 
Above the reservoir another small basin with a channel leading to another reser- 
voir is constructed, and so on until the top of the bank is reached. At the water’s 
edge and at each of the reservoirs two or four persons with baskets are stationed. 
Those at the water’s edge commence throwing up the water into the basin above 
them, whence it runs into the first reservoir. As soon as this is sufficiently 
filled, the persons stationed there begin to work their basket, and send the water 
into the basin above them, and in this manner the water is thrown from one 
level to another until the basin at the top of the bank is reached, whence the 
water can be run off by channels to any spot where it may be required. 

In irrigation from canals, where the canal water is below the surface of the 

From canals basket method is chiefly employed. 

Where the water is above the level of the field it is 
allowed to flow ( lor ) into it by channels, and is either thrown over the surface 
with a shovel or is allowed to flood the field. It has already been stated that 
the canals in the district are carried along the water-shed of the country and 
do not cress the lines of natural drainage, and as, in addition, the portion of tho 
district through which they pass is of a high-lying and dry character, the health 
of the people cannot be said to have been injuriously affected, though th% 
people themselves, even when residents of parganahs at a distance from the 
canals, assert that a large increase in fever is due to them. In the actual 
vicinity of tho canals tho spring-level of the country and the percolation-level 
in* the wells has been slightly raised, but not to any such extent as to give 
cause for complaint. The most mischievous effect produced by the abundant 
supply of water obtainable from the canals has already been spoken of. At 
the same time, it should be said that there are others who assert that the 
exhaustion of the soil is due to the use of canal water, and the excessive 
percolation of water from the canals ; but the balance of opinion is generally 
against the latter view, and in all probability, as far as this district is concerned, 
with reason. If the cultivators could be taught to have some regard to the 
future in their treatment of the cultivation, and if some means could be devised 
by the Oanal Department to prevent the excessive and intentkaiai waste €# 
water which is always occurring, the canals would be reganbd as productive, in 
this district at least, of only 
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The number of wells in the district;, as ascertained at the recent aettlementi 
was as follows :— 



In the tarai parganahs there is still a large area of cultnrable waste 

ColtomWe waste amounting to 44,069 acres, or 32 per cent, of the 
whole cultnrable area. A very large part of this land 
is little different from the outlying parts of the adjacent cultivated land, and 
has already since the new settlement been largely encroached upon. In the 
central duAb tract between the Bdrh Oanga and the K&li the amount of cul- 
turable waste still remaining is not extensive, averaging in each parganah about 
19 per cent, of the cultnrable area. It is principally either sandy waste or the 
remains of jungle. The latter is generally worth the expense of reclamation, 
while the former, unless in good rainy seasons, is worth very little. In the rich 
lands to the south of the KAli the cultnrable waste is only 15 per cent, of the 
cadturable area. Returns of the cultivated and culturable areas for 1848, 1853, 
1865, and 1873 are given, from which it will be seen that during the last quarter of 
a century the increase of cultivation has been from 47 1,597 acres to 619,329 acres. 
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1866. 





1878. 



Pargansh. 

Total 
area iii 
acres. 

Cul- 

tivated. 

Cul- 

turable. 

Re- 

▼euae- 

free. 

Barren. 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Cul- 

tirated. 

Cul- 

turable 

waste, 

Re- 

venue- 

free. 

Barren^ 

PaohUna,... 

Sl.OOS 

84,246 

16,602 

4,694 

226 

487 

26,687 

17,170 

6,888 


2,684 

Mirahra, ... 

65.428 


8.065 

6,723 

128,023 

76,716 

11,416 

*603 

40,891 

4,63e 


66,371 

60,200 

8.282 

3,270 

8,610 

66,165 

64,608 

6,936 

174 

Soron, 

85 686 

17,861 

8,923 

820 

2,992 

26,283 

19,671 


388 

2,168 

Faizpur, ... 

34 632 

18,791 

e,402 

66 

7,883 

31,604 

19,767 


82 

6,711 

Aul&l, 

34,183 

17.609 

44,396 

8,2.14 

53 

8.367 

31,041 

19.080 

7,863 

••• 

4,168 

Ividhpnr, ... 


42,532 

MEm 

16,942 

107;629 

68,924 


817 

22,670 

Azamnagar, 

169,468 

101,219 

24,242 

1,061 

32,966 

164,100 


20,869 

688 


Fati&li, ... 

41,663 

24,731 

11,318 

137 

6,317 

41,762 

26,688 

11,747 

134 

Barna, ... 

83,904 

6S,OJ6 

18,723 

8,712 

20 

1,449 

24,673 

18,834 

8,975 

... 

1,764 

Sirhpura, ... 
Sah awar 

1 89,402 

10,616 

611 

7,37H 

68,957 

42,989 

9,673 

4 

6,291 

Kars&ita. 

67,234 

66,286 

7,784 

628 

2,686 

74,531 

69,767 

8,180 


6.504 

Eta-Sakit,... 

168,043 

80,881 

82,763 

13,631 

1,253 

60,6u6 

I 8,646 

I 

184,664 

21,92ft 

86.784 

17,897 


60,373 

Sonhar, ••• 

14,243 

* 2,943 

150 

14,667 

3,787 

V* 

8,633 

Total, ... 

898,838 

667,137 

164,249 


169,259 

966,616 

610,829 

166,871 


167, 7SS 


The implements in general use are the /tal or plough, which is made of babiii 
in the uplands and of rajdr in the lowlands ; the phaura 
Implements. broad hoe ; had or narrow hoe ; khdrpa or scraper ; 

hamiya or sickle ; Idas or bambu seed distributor; Hpj through which the seed 
is dropped into the furrow ; paUla or roller. The ordinary leathern bucket, dhenkli 
or lever, and rahat or Persian wheel, are used in irrigation. Tbeamount of capital 
represented by the implements and cattle required for one plough of land is about 
fifty rupees. The crops grown in gauhdn lands, which are all irrigated as a 
rule, are cotton, indigo, tobacco, vegetables, melons, wheat, barley, sugar-canoi 
safiiower, carrots, jrfro, ajtadin, son/, poppy, Indian-corui 
Sowing, &c. irrigated ddmat soil the crops grown aro 

cottoni indigo, tobacco, Indian-corn, joar, wheat, barley, sugar-cane, sfra, 
ajwdin^ gram a^d hemp. In irrigated mattigdr wheat, barley, gram, mostir, 
peas, melons, jodr and rice ; and in irrigated bhiir soil wheat, barley, gram, cotton, 
melons, indigo, and millets are grown. In unirrigated lands, in ddmdt soil, jodr, 
barley, gram, cotton, maize, and hemp are grown. In nnirrigated mattiydr soil 
rice, barley, gram, and peas are grown. In unirrigated bhdr soil are grown 
bdjrttf barley, gram, pMsan, son, imthy mdng^ indsA, lobiya^ or Aar, &c. The 
number of mixed crops are considerable, arAar, til, kulthi^ and patsan are sown 
with jodr; sarson and dda with wheat, barley, and gram. Mdsh^ mdng^ and 
loUya known as masina are sown with the millets as a rain crop. The castor 
plant is sown with sugar- cane and cotton. 
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Indigo, cotton, and opium are far more' extensively oultivatod than formerly. 

, , . . , Sagar-cane cultivation appears to have decreased every- 

Inoreued cuUiTation. * , r i l i • • a* • 

where save in those few parts where canal-irngation is 

available. The proportional distribution of wheat and barley stands much as it 

did twenty years ago. The introduction of the Lower Ganges canal will, as in 

Meerut, probably altogeiiher change the agricultural condition of the district, and 

poor crops like 6djra and arAar will give place to sugar-cane and cotton. The 

increased cultivation of tobacco, opium, and indigo has not been followed by a 

decrease in the area devoted to food-grains ; on the contrary, owing to the great 

extension of cultivation, the production of food*grains has also increased 

considerably. 

Ten species of sugar-cane are grown in the district : the d/ior, cAm, har<h 
Sugar-cane paunda^ manga^ digilcAin^ ogaul, rakhraj and 

kdla ganm. The cane for seed is cut into four or five 
pieces and stored until wanted in a place called a bijAara, Mr. James writes 
I saw in parganah Nidhpur a very curious arrangement for storing cane for seed. 
Just outside the village homestead was a square place,* somewhat like a miniature 
cemetery divided off into twenty compartments or vaults. Each compartment has 
its respective owner, and here the cane is buried every year by the various sharers 
and taken up at seed-time. Each piece of cane so cut for seed is called B>painra. • 
It is sown in M4gh (January), and is ready for cutting in AgAan and P&s (Novem- 
ber-December.) When just sprouted sugar-cane is called kulha; when a little 
taller it is known as {kh or ikhdri, and when the knots on the cane (poi) become 
distinct and developed the cane is termed gaimiy and when ready for cutting 
gdnda'^ Theoane is then cleaned (cAAol) and gathered into bundles (pAdndi) 
pf one hundred each. In this way they are carried toihe kolAu (or press), where 
the cane is sliced into pieces ( godili) about threeinclies longand placed in the press, 
which is made of sAisham or babdl wood, and rarely of stone. The refuse or press- 
ed cane is here known as pdta or pdti. The juice pours out into an earthen ves- 
sel (bojAa) below and is then taken off to the kardhi (or boiler), where it is made 
into gdr or undrained raw-sugar. RS is made by putting the boiled juice 
into an earthen vessel called ^karsi, when after certain operations it becomes 
granulated The vdb then placed in a bag and. pressed 

and purified; the solid matter which remains in the bag after pressing is 
termed ehogmda^ and when dried is known as kAdnd^ while the liquid which 
runs out of the bag is called Mra, and is used in making wine and in preparing 
. tobacco for smoking. The scum which floats on the top during the process 
^f boiling is called laddoi, and the whole juice when the boiling is just complet- 
ed is known as pdg. The first bojha of juice is usually distributed amongst the 
pressers, village carpenters and blacksmiths during a ceremony termed rasgdw^l 
ot ranvdL The next festival is the distribution of the first asiled jaldwan by 





Hindds and atfiiit by Muaalm&ns, when from two to five sers are given away. 
Bngar-pressing work is known as hhel^ and the large balls of g^r are called 
hheliB, The large hhdi weighing about seven sers and called ph&nka is seldom 
made here. 

Nearly all the crops have different names at different stages of their growth : 
Different nameB at diff- yfhen yoimg, the blades of wheat are called kuikof 

erent stages of growth. , when older, kh4ndf and when the pod of the ear 

appears, kdnthi ; when the ear begins to appear it is described as huhiyina or 
gaUthay and when the ear is half in pod and half out as kandhela. When the ear 
is all out it is said to cMatna, and when the grain* becomes developed, nihauriya; 
when half ripe hhadeira^ and when fully ripe jMra, When wheat is stored up 
on the threshing-floor a cultivator says gehun pain hat. The grain and chaff 
(hidsa) piled up after treading f ddfw) is called ailiya. This mingled grain and 
hkika is then winnowed, and the pile of grain, still with whole ears and chaff 
scattered through it, which remains after the winnowing is called gajaura. 
This pile has to undergo a second treading which is called khur ddin^ after which 
the grain is clean. The more common preparations from wheat are hdtij aeo^ 
pMvmdlj pdya, praia, and lapau The terms for all the staple crops are simi- 
larly copious. The principal varieties grown in Eta are kathay a very hard red 
wheat ; ratm ; nmnriya^ a beardless wheat ; adha^ a bearded wheat resembling 
the preceding ; and bddahdhij a very long-eared variety. 

Mr. Hobart gives the following estimate of the value of a hjuUioha bigha 

and an acre of wheat sown in good ddmat soil. Til and 
Value of an ocre of wheat. . ® j .i. . 

aaraan are usually sown m lines through it, and their 

produce must enter into the calculation. The cost of sowing one kucheha bigha 
is about Es. 6-5, via,, rent, Rs. 2-4 ; seed, 8 annas ; ploughing, 2 annas ; sow- 
ing, 2 annas ; watering, Ks. 2 ; weeding, 2 annas ; cutting, 3 annas; and 
threshing, one rupee. The produce will be four maunds of grain, which at 20^ sers 
per rupee is worth Rs. 7-1 2-6, and ten maunds of chaff, which are worth Rs. 
3, leaving a net profit of Rs. 4-7-6 per kmhoha bigha. The oil-seeds, aaraon 
and iil cost almost nothing for labour, and the produce may be set down at ten 
sers, worth 8^ annas, making a total profit of five rupees. There are 5^ kuehoha 
bighaa in an acre, therefore the net profit from an acre of wheat will be Rs. 26-4, 

According to native classification there are three kinds of barley grown in 
the district, jat or oats, bddahdhi and tikuriha or tikardrif 
so called from its long beard, known here as iikdr. The 
words denoting the progressive growth of wheat apply equally to barley. Afe 
the time of harvest this wd other similar grains are known as ^etirt, wheni 
parched and are eeten as charban, Bdjra, also called 
lahrra^ comprises two species known as btfjra and b4if% 
When very young is here called ikdya ; wW the ears appear, gulhoit hoii 
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half also khet ^diha raha, or khet kuthiya roha hai 01 jcdr (tiere aro 
several species; joyiya or red variety; the dupaka, which has always 
two flat grains in each shell ; the doliyoy with a somewhat flat grain ; sufedof 
uletiya also called kuwdriya, which ripens in about ten weeks and is ready 
for catting about Kudr; dcdhmogar^ chakeya^ mitima and hdBmati^ which last 
is seldom grown. The ear of jodr is called bhmvta. The only species of gram 
grown are called ehanna and channi When the plant appears above the ground 
it is called ikaua, and when the flower appears pat pan ho rahi hai, and when the 
grain appears^ nibona or gheghara ho rahi hau The species of peas grown are 
called toroy kasa^ bara^ and sa/ed. When the plant first appears it is termed 
ikwa; when the pod appears they say ehoiya ho rahi hdf and when the pod is 
fully formed it is called phali. The species of urd grown here are the kdla^ 
kaehchiy and ehikra. Tnere are two species of mdn the hda p ankhi and mdgarra ; 
two of arhatj the dydh and oafed ; two of moth^ the moth proper and mothela» 
Lobiya is the Persian form of ramds^ and ramds is here usually called rausa. All 
the last five grains are spoken of when sprouting as ddla or dewala. Green 
flowering mot/i, ti/’d, and mday, before the formation of the pods^ are spoken of 
as pdlL Of Hi there are two kinds, tit proper with a black seed, and titi with a 
white seed. The seed-pod is here called katra. Cotton or kapda is here usually 
called ban: the flower is called pdriya ;the pod before bursting is known osydla^ 
and the open pod as tent The pod-case, when the cotton has been picked, is 
called jhurkusi. Only two species of cotton are grown, the narmma and the 
den^ 

It is a common saying in the district that there are as many varieties of 
KIco. rice as there are clans of Rajputs : — 

'Jitne baran Tkdkuron ke Aain, 

To itne dhdmm ke milen* 

Twenty-one difierent kinds are commonly grown, while there are several 
varieties cultivated from imported seed. The commonest are ratanidr^ a red 
rice ; bda pankhiy a long-eared variety ; auhdnsa, a red long-grained species ; dilr 
hakihoy a very small white-grained rice ; lohiya, a red rice ; jhinmdry a very supe- 
rior, lightpcoloured grain ; mdliy a large yellow grain ; saundhiy a red rice ; 
idthiy a blackish rice ; pusdij a wild rice ; nahdn, also called naurangi ; ustcdsy also 
called bdJdmi; hansrdj, a superior sort; biranjy a white rice; prdnpokhy a very 
choice, long-grained species ; tikunha, long-bearded, red rice ; jhabdiy which 
makes excellent Mf/; $ydmjiray a smAll grained rice; gajhary seldom grown; 
bentOy a brown rice ; and jhaleray a red rice. When ready for catting dhdn 
is termed jhenta» There are two kinds of Indian-corn : the jogiya or red maiz^ 
and the iunahrtt or' golden maize. The ear is sometimes called butiyd^oji^ some- 
times andiya. Kodois commonly grown, bnt «dma, chemy and kurthi are 
seldom seen. Fenugreek and fennel aie common, as also spinach and a sort 
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Tobacco. 


Blights and droughts. 


x>f French bean ^sem). Cummin seed and melons are extensively grown, but 
s>ne of the most valuable crops classed as vegetables is tobacco, of which two 
sorts are grown, the katki or dhatMt/Of sown in Asdrh 
and gathered in PkdlguHf and the dhakka or d«st,80wn 
in Aghan and gathered in Jeth, The small shoots that appear on the plant 
at times after the breaking off of the head are called kdnga. The tobacco crop 
is infected by the siindi, which gets into and eats out the inside of the tobacco 
stalk, and the ehamhamy which burrows into the ribs of the leaves. The diseases 
that affect tobacco in the Meerut district are the dUbiya or dehya^ sdiuft, eydya, 
or blistering of the leaf from the prevalence of east winds, and hadda, or the 
white stem which grows out sometimes at the root and throws the plant far out 
iu the soil. The seed capsule is here called honda or honra. 

The district is subject to both blights and droughts. The insects that ravage 
the crops are the locusts ( iir{ or tdnn)y which often come 
at all seasons. Attempts are made to drive them off by 
lighting large smoking fires, and making a loud noise with drums and cymbals. 
Durkhi is an insect which appears when there is excessive dryness and lack of 
rain. It particularly affects indigo, tobacco, mustard and wheat, and is destroyed 
by rain or irrigation. The white-ant ( dimak) is also very destructive to the grow- 
ing crops. Two species of an insect known as mdAtln, one green and the other 
blackish-red, come with an east wind and disapj)ear with the west wind. Makoka 
is a red insect about an inch long that, in Excessively dry weather, attacks hdjra 
jodvy sugar-cane, and shakrkand, Garm is a very small insect of a whitish co- 
lour, about as big as a grain of rice, which ravages jodr and bdjra. Sehi is a small 
black insect that at times does great harm to wheat. Bhaunri is a very small 
insect, which in excessively dry .weather attacks jc 4 r and bdjra, Chmpa 
is a small dark coloured insect resembling the mdkdny which injures arhar and 
tobacco. Sdndi is a white insect about as big as a grain of rice which ravages 
jodr and hdjra* Sdnwal and kakohi are produced by the prevalence of east 
winds and excessive rain and afflict wheat and barley in the ear. Tam, 
a very small green insect, occasionally ravages wheat. Khapanya is a very 
small white insect that sometimes damages rice. Much damage is also dona 
by the attacks of deer, nilgax (or r(jh as it is called here), moles (k<yra)f 
and mice. 

The characteristic appearance of the blight known as aedn is that while the 
stalk and ear are apparently healthy the ear will be 
found to contain little or no grain. Ratwa is the red 
blight in wheat; ayaya attacks rice; ukfda is withering from excessive dryness; 
kandwa resembles the smut in barley. Other blights are produced by the 
sharp west Yfiui (bahara) ; by frost by hail and by floods near the 

Ganges. 


BUghts. 



M St^ D18TB10T. 

^ The famineol' ]i783«84y known as the ehaUsof^xA thettlf J1808 are remembered 
famines. ** having been very severely felt ii^^isdistriot.^ During 
the season of 1837-38 famine was rife in this district in 
oom^(^ with the entire province. Relief operationk were had recourse to, and 
even ^ipj^andreds of poor creatures died from starvation and exposure. The 
cattle ii^ in thousands, and the district received a blow th its advancement which 
it tooj^ many years to recover. Cotton and indigo especially suffered, and the price 
of^ seeds rose some one hundred per cent. Violence was had resort to by the 
people to induce the grain-dealers to open their stores, and though the native 
and European community subscribed large sums for the relief of those who from 
sex, age, or inibmity were unable to work, while Government provided labour 
for the able-bodied, distress was deeply felt all through the district by all classes. 
An eye-witness (Captain Wroughton) thus describes the district in November, 
1837: — ^‘Eta is in one general state. All the cultivation is dependant on 
irrigation, and as this division had some rain, grass for fodder is procurable, and 
the cattle, in consequence, are able to work at the wells, which have been kept 
constantly going. The siune holds good of Sakit, except that grass is not so plen- 
tiful. In Sirijipura, the water being nearer the surface, the irrigation cultiva- 
tion is twenty-five per cent, above average seasons. The attention of the ryots 
having been confined to this description of tillage, the small quantity of rain 
did not permit them to prepare their khdki lands. Fodder is pretty abundant 
here compared with the adjacent parganabs, and as this parganah borders on the 
tardi, the means of supporting the cattle is not unobtainable.’’ 

The next great famine is that of 1860-61, now generally known as the akdl 
sataerd, or * seven ser famine.* The people were driven 
to eat wild vegetables and fruits and to extract food even 
from grass seeds. Cattle were fed on leaves, and multitudes died. The chief 
local cause was the want of irrigation, and, perhaps, the indolence of the large 
ThAkur population contributed to make bad worse. The total average rainfall 
throughout the district up to the third week of September, 1860, was but 8-44 
inches, and the severity of the famine may be judged from the fact that the Agra 
Committee allotted Rs. 53,000 for this district, three times as large an amount 
as was grants to Farukhabad and nearly twelve times as much as the grant 
Etawa was considered to require. The selling price of the principal food-grains 
for this period is given in the notice of the neighbouring district of Farukhabad. 
In 1868-69 Eta was visited with drought and scarcity, but not by famine. 

It seems to have made no great impression on the native 
Scarcity ol 1868*69. jg known by no specii^ji liame. The 

crop almost entirdy Med owing to the six-weeks drought th^t sufoeedei^e rains 

' kfr. Nevnham’s aecount of the fsmiae ol 1808 is given at p. 34 ol Mr. GUrMestoiiilslB'ainioe 
Beport. 


Famine ol 1860 - 61 . 
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in J nly and yielded lia^yt^ne-foiiiifth the average. The Septeni|er mins barely 
tonoh^ the north o^i^edietrict, and the onltivators became veiy indtutrioas in 
digging common earths wells where the soil allowM of it, and in preparing for 
the cold-^weatber crops. These gavis a return estimated at seven-twelftbnef an 
average crop. Mr. Henvey writes Though the high prices were laa&itained 
to the end of 1869^ the people, being mostly agricultural, did not suffer so acutely 
as the inhabitants' of neighbouring districts.’* Wheat, which usually rules tha 
market, was selling at 13 sers for the rupee in the first week of October, 1869^pid 
this was the highest price prevalent during the scarcity. Famine rates are 
probably reached in this district ^when wheat sells at less than 13 sers ff>r the 
rupee, and then Government relief operations become necessaiy. ^Rie following 
table gives the price of the principal food-grains for the last week in each month 
during the season of scarcity in this district:— 


months. 


Wheat. 


H||||R 

Bijra. 

Jo4r. 

|UQ6. 

1868, July, 

... * 

S. 

S5 

a 

0 

S. 

36 

C. 

0 

s. 

c. 

• 

s. a 

M8 

8 % C. 
U 

8. 0.' 

„ August, 

%6« 

29 

8 

84 

8 

... 


... 


„ September, 

••• 

18 

4 

18 

0 

, 

„ 

• •8 

.M> 


,• October, 


16 

8 

16 

8 

, 


... 

M. 

••• 

„ NoTember, 

• •• 

14 

0 

14 

0 

... 

• •• 

... 


„ December, 

4ie 

12 

2 

18 

19 

»§• 

u. 

... 

..t 

1869, January, 

... 

12 

8 

12 

8 

, 

,, 

... 

... 


„ February, 

... 

14 

0 

i: 

8 

14 

8 

15 0 

16 0 

lO 0 

„ March, 

... 

13 

12 

23 

0 

13 

4 

16 0 


lo 0 

•f April, 

„ May, 


14 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

... 

... 

9 0 


14 

0 

18 

0 

13 

8 

M. 

... 

lo 0 

„ June, 


14 

0 

17 

0 

18 

4 

... 

..» 

lo 0 

„ July. 

... 

18 

8 

16 

2 

18 

2 

... 

... 

lo 0 

„ August, 


11 

8 

14 

9 

10 

8 

... 


9 0 

„ September, 

... 

12 

7 

16 

7 

11 

1 

... 

eet 

8 0 

„ October, 

... 

10 

14 

14 

8 

9 

14 

16 0 

tea 

lo 0 

„ November, 

... 

11 

0 

16 

0 

9 

12 

20 0 

22 8 

10 0 

„ December, 

t*. 

9 

8 

16 

0 

9 

2 

16 2 

16 10 

12 *0 

1670, January, 

••• 

8 

14 

14 

10 

8 

14 

17 6 

19 12 

10 10 

„ February, 

•M 

10 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

20 4 

22 8 

11 0 

„ March, 

... 

11 

0 

26 

0 

18 

0 

1 22 0 

23 12 

11 8 


There are no stone quarries in the district ; good out stone required for build- 

naterw.. “ ^*7 good 

substitute for stone, is found throughout the districtj 

generally in the uplands, and is used for buildings, bridges, wells and the like. 
In former times it was used (for the more ornamental parts of buildings, as is 
shown by the many carved remams of pillars, faqades and other architectural 
ornaments lying about the old kAeras (or mounds) which mark the sites of old 
cities. Ttlw^feris^Gostoffirst-clIuisweU-burnedbri^ 10^X5^X2^^,isB8.10 
per thoujlhi||^ iame burned from (ioAdakunkur with cowdung and other refuse 
costs abpi^lU. . 10 for 100 maunds> 100 e«|Ntd feet of kunkur burned ifiib 








H DISTRICT. 

85 mwmds ofre^se yields about 125 cubic feet of lime, which weigh 100 ipaunds. 
The cost of burning varies at Rs. 6 to 8 per JOO ^uhds. Kunkur for 
metalling roads and block kunkur costs Hi. 1 per 100 c^ic feet for digging 
and stroking at the quarry. The cost of carriage per 100 cubic feet is eight an- 
nas per iqile. Consolidation costs one rupee per 100 cubic feet, so that metalling 
it road 12 feet wide and C inches deep costs Bs. 3 {ler 100 cubic feet, or Rs* 950 
per mile, where the kunkur can be quarried within two miles of the road. 
The ordinary royalty to the owner of the quarry is one anna per 100 cubic feet. 
Sh^Bham for timber is scarce, and costs about Rs. 2 per cubic foot ; nf m, mahtSa^ 
Biadjdmon&rQ tolerably plentiful and sell for Re. 1-8 per cubic foot. Mango 
and tamarind are common, but are only used for inferior work, and cost 
about Be. 1-4 per cubic foot. Imported sdl timber costs Bs. 3 per cubic foot. 


PART III. 

POPULATION OF THE DISTRICT. 

Previous to 1845 the attempts at enumerating the people have not been 
recorded, and the census of 1848 has been included in 
the returns of the districts from w hich the parganahs 
forming Eta have been taken ; the same arrangement was continued in 1853. 
The following table, extracted from the returns for those years, gives the 
population divided according to religion and occupation : — 


Population. 


Hindus. 


HUHAXUADANS AkD OtllBRS 

NOT Hindus. 


Total, 


IMS. 186S. 1848. 1853. 

Fwganob. 




ti 




t| 


it 

1848. 

1863. 




P 


|i 


iu 

ll 

II 




FrmJMHfarJt. 












Aiamnaem’, 

FWAli, 

Bams, 

53,763 

10,872 

7,a» 

11,886 

1,876 

8,393 

75,384 

16,761 

11,349 

14,680 

4,766 

1,443 

3,782 

8449 

915 

3,081 

1,846 

1,438 

4,848 

8,666 

301 

8,660 

8,088 

Ill 

98,448 

98,968 

13412 

807 

486 

450 

FnmBudaun. 












BilrAm, 

Boron, 

mdbpnr, 

SMSI 

9,024 

14,566 

10,138 

HOM 

11,879 

10,968 

6AW 

4,109 

6,816 

Hill 

17,468 

10,462 

7,695 

8.786 

0,841 

1,883 

446 

1450 

406 

Mia 

8,768 

874 

831 

668 

1,411 

9,696 

630 

1,708 

687 

aio6 

6,601 

1,108 

1408 

660 

8403 

lllli 

61,740 
H730 
89,789 
19, M4 
4A770 

510 

018 

888 

884 

197 

Frcn^ Mainpuri. 












Bbbpnray 

Miwir-XaninAt 

B^r, Z 

17,906 

39.106 

28,163 

3A315 

7,886 

illii 

26,810 

88410 

87,638 

87.107 

10467 

a419 

7,488 

kmes 

11476 

1,668 

490 

8478 

990 

440 

66 

640 

ai36 

1,880 

966 

185 

967 

8,324 

1,481 

1417 

106 

466 

8488 

1,626 

1,701 

187 

88,480 

47,116 

43,770 

87400 

ai70 

60.778 

51401 

18,806 

848 

450 

ss 

070 

MtmAltgarK 












2» :: 

4,777 

8#^ 

3,171 

16,099 

9,066 

60,797 

8,807 

8M47 

161 

1468 

194 

4468 

831 

1,049 

470 

7,088 

7,898 

46484 

18,014 

81491 

897 

400 

Total, .. 

389,168 

119,890 

431461 


18,878 

8A836 

36,46 

81.446 

40,876 

IW» 
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The ^neral result of the census of 1865 may be shown as- follows, giving 
CenBiis of 1865. ^ 4B7 souls to the square^ile 


Religion. 

Aokxooltvbal. 

Nov-aqricultoral. 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

1 Males. . 

Females. 

Totol. 

Grand 

total. 

AdttHs. 

122,169 

8,611 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Adnits 

Boys. 

Adults 

Girls. 

jf^indds, ... 
Mttsalm&ns 
and others. 

Total, ... 

78,883 

6,880 

1 

98,895 

7,269 

62,076 

8,965 

847,012 

26,126 

78.054 

10,004 

42,786 

6,610 

63.466 

9,664 

! 

81.892 

4,948 

211,188 

31,026 

668,200 

56,161 

130,670 

79,263 

106,164 

56,040 

872,137 

1 1 

83,068 

49,298 

1 73,020 

86,840 


614,851 


The following statement distributes the population amongst the same great 
classes of agriculturists and non-agriculturists according to the enumeration 


of 1872:-- 


Landownibs. Agbioultubists. Total. 

ReUgion. 

Malo. Female. Male. Female., Male. | Female. Male. Female* 


Hindus, 

MusalmSos, 

Christians, 


1»,SS6{ 10,241 210,863 172,818 124,026 105.676 847,6I6| 288,664 

1,726 1,868: 10,485 9,671 29,001 20,687 86,202 82,076 

16| 19' 18; lOj 99] 29 


Total, 


]4,368| 12,198^ 22l,34S| 189,489 147,080| 126,122 S82,746| 820,789 


The next statement givee the distribution by parganahs at the census of 1 87 2 > 



Hindis* | 

Mouammadans and othbbs 
.BOT IIiNDO. 

Total. 

^1 

Farganah. 

Up to 16 years. 

Adults. 

Up to 16 
years. 

Adults. 



0 S 
11 


Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

. 

Female. 

&S' 

iS ® 

Bta, 

Baklr, ... 
M&rahra, .. 
Sonh&r, ... 
Aul&i, ... 

Pachl6na, ... 
Horon, 
Faispur, 
SahSwar, ... 
Kars&na .. 
Sirhpura, ... 
Bilram, ••• 
Bama, 
PatiSli, ... 
Asamnagar, 
Nidhpuri ... 

18,151 

12,923 

22,240 

а, u77 
8,706 
8, 124 

б, 525 
4,778 
8,396 
2,900 
7,726 

11,994 
3,830 
6,698 
22,668 
1 1,482 

10,667 

10,461 

17,720 

2,474 

2,904 

2.476 

4,494 

8,983 

6,996 

2,6U2 

6,168 

9,687 

2,766 

4,410 

17,961 

9,419 

19,729 

8.642 
30,a81 

4,472 

6,618 

4,278 

8,416 

7,000 

11.642 
4,209 

10 98v 
I6,!)6«i 
4,890 
7,741 
82,746 
18,647 

16,fi88 

16.648 

26.648 
8,680 
4,488 
3,609 
7,607 
6,049 

10,221 

3,647 

8,942 

14,683 

4,116 

6,807 

97,978 

13,884 

794 

776 

9,226 

73 

210 

162 

454 

648 

1,666 

188 

314 

2,140 

162 

1.669 

9,191 

1,180 

662 

766 

9,015 

46 

16> 

137 
410 
479 

1,382 

138 
264 

1,814 

116 

1,446 

1,760 

979 

1,478 

1,227 

2,911 

67 

407 

261 

879 

817 

2,120 

291 

490 

8,991 

U4 

2,037 

2,970 

1,68! 

1,032 
1,149 
3,060 
71 
286 
19U 
669 
6 6 
2,118 
232 
379 
1 2,844 
176 
9,299 
3,067 
1,485 

86, *62 
33.574 
68,268 
7,7«9 
10,140 
7,^20 
16,2.3 
13,143 
28,7141 
7,61.3 
19,5 IV 
88,985 
8.666 
17,028 
60,674 
30,790 

28,140 

28,004 

49,443 

6,270 

7,778 

6,411 

13,080 

11,167 

20,719, 

6,419 

16,743 

28,928 

7,162 

14,962 

60,766 

26,707 

j486 

688 

411 

878 

366 

692 

1 496 

^499 

883 
612 
418 
477 

488 

884 

Total, ... 

141,669 

114,865 

204,963 

173,749 

14,^660 

12,643 

20,671 

19,662 

882,746 

820,739 

465 


In 1872 there were 2,620 villages in the district, containing 76,132 enclo- 
sures and 136,864 houses. These numbers give 1 *7 villages to each square mile, 
2^9 inhabitants ta each village, 48 enclosures to each square mile, and nine souls 
to each enclosure. There are 90 houses in each square mile, and an average of 
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6*1 persons to each house. Of the houses 7,890 are built with skilled labour and 
were inhabited by 44,253 persons, or 6*3 per cent, of the total population, while 
659,232|toO];is, or 93*7 per cent, of the total population, ooedpied 128,974 houses 
of the inferior sort. There were 1,559 villages having less than 200 inhabitants ; 
753 with from 200 to 500 ; 246 with from 500 to 1,000 ; 43 with from 1,000 to 
2,000 ; seven with fimn 2,000 to 3,000 ; five with from 3,000 to 5,000, and eight 
towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants, ris., Eta (8,044), Mdrahra (9,214), 
Soron (11,182), Sahdwar (5,156), Sakit (5,415), I)undw4raganj (5,414), 
Aliganj (7,912), and Edsganj (15,764). The total number of Hindu males 
ia 347,515, or 54*6 per cent, of the entire Hindu population; Hindu 
females number 288,634 souls, or 45*4 per cent Musalm4n males num- 
ber 35,202, or 52*3 per cent of the whole Musalmdn population, and 
Musalmdn females are 47*7 per cent. The percentage^ of Hindus on the 
total population is 90*4, and of MusalmAns is 9*6 per cent, or 9 Hindds 
for every Musalm4n. The percentage of males on the total population is 64*4, 
and of females is 45*6, the divisional percentages being 54*6 and 45*4 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first 4ime in 1872. 

, ^ . . The results for this district is that there are 57 insane' 

Infirmities. 

persons (19 females), or *8 per 10,000 inhabitants ; lOQ 
idiots (27 females), or 1*4 per 10,000 ; 197 deaf and dumb (79 females), or 2*8 per 
10,000; 2,319 blind (1,093 females), or 32*9 per 10,000 ; and 387 lepers (41 
females), or 5*5 per 10,000. The statistics relating to age were also collected 
for the first time in 1872, and exhibit the following results for this district. 
The table gives the number of Hindus and Musalm&ns according to sex at differ- 
ent ages, with the percentage on the total population 
of the same religion. The columns refemng to the 
total population discard the difference of religion, but retain the sex distinction 
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The priporiioa of Hindu males under twelve to the total EBndn popnW 
tion is 35*2 per oenti and of Hindu females is 34*9 per cent. ; amongst Musal* 
mins the peroenthgeo aie 35*4 and 34*1 respectively. Taking the qidnqueu* 
nial periods up to fifteen years of age, or 0 to 5, 6 to 10, and 11 to 15, theper-^ 
oentage of both sexes to the total population is 18*6, 12*2, and 9*7 per cent, res- 
pectively ; or taking females atone, the returns show 19*6, 11|7, and 8*4 per cent., 
or with males alone, 17*7, 12*7, and 10*7 per cent. The {percentage calculated 
separately on the Hindu and Muhammadan population are almost identical, show* 
ing for Hindus in the third period 9*6 for both sexes ; 10*7 for males and 8*4 
females ; and for Musaim4ns, 9*9, 11*0, and 8*8 per cent, respectively. Again, 
taking the percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion, we 
find the percentage of Hindu males between 10 and 13 is 6*1 per cent., and of 
Hindu females is 4*4 ; whilst Musalm4n males show 6*2 per cent and Musal* 
m&n females show 4*7 per cent. Then taking the figures for the ages between 
10 and 20, the percentages for Hindus are 23*1 and 21*2, and for Musalm&ns 
. fire 23*2 and 21'5 ; and for the ages 13 to 20, the figures for Hindiis are 17*0 and 
16^7 per cent, and for Musalmdns are 17*0 and 16*8 per cent. It will be seen 
from this that the proportion borne by males between 10 and 20 and by females 
for the same term of life to the total number of their respective sexes generally 
approximates very closely, but in the thrue years between 10 and 13 the females 
fall considerably below the proportion borne by boys of the same age to the 
total male population. This defect is not fully made up in the subsequent 
seven years, and Mr. Plbwden writes : — It must also be kept in view that 
according to ordinary laws — and there is no reason to suppose India is excep- 
tional in this case— -the females should go on increasing in numbers over males 
at the same term of life throughout all the years of life after the period I have 
taken. We'find, then, throughout the province a difference of 137 in the Hindus 
and of 141 among the Muhammadans in the term 10 to 13, in the proportions 
borne by males of that age to total males and by females of that age to total 
females. In the period 13 to 20 the Hindfis have gained back 37, and the Muham- 
madans 36, of this difference, leaving a considerable balance still unaccounted for. 
My impression, after a very careful study of these figures and those in other 
tables, is entirely against the assumption I have started with, viz , , that the number 
of the females have been accurately given though their ages have been misstated. 
I incline altogether to the other view, that there is a portion of the females between 
10 and 15, or perhaps between 8 and 15, who have escaped the enumerators, and 
that the actual disproportion between the sexes, though it probably exists to 
some extent— to what extent it is impossible to say— is not so great as it has 
hitherto been portrayed. Farther, I think there is very good ground for the 
conclusion that the disparity does exist, and is mainly caused by female 
infanticide. Whether there are so many more male births than female birthq 
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Brahmans. 


to account for any portion of the disparity we are not at present in a position to 
assert.” 

Distributing the Hindn population amongst the four great conventional 
classes, we find 60,691 Brahmans (27,180 females); 

Castes. Hindus. 57^025 Bajputs (24,247 females); 13,056 Baniyas 

(6,077 females) ; and amongst the other castes of the census returns are entered 
505,383 persons, of whom 231,133 are females. The Brahmans belong for the 
most part to the great Knnaujiya subdivision, which numbers 52,818 mem- 
^ ^ bers, and here occnpies the place of the Gaurs in the 

Meerut division. Most of them belong to the Sanidh 
tribe. Tradition says that K&ma, on his return from Lanka, assembled a large 
number of Brahmans at the great Ruddyan tank, near Shdhpur Tahla, in par- 
ganah Azamnagar, to perforin a ^Sandhayug^ or sacrifice. At the conclusion of 
the ceremony ho distributed amongst them grants of land and money, and 
hence the name ' Sanadh,’ either from the ceremony in which they partici- 
pated, or from the Sanskrit root ^ sauj to obtain as a gratuity. There is a 
curious resemblance between this story and the account given of themselves 
by the Tagns of Meerut and the Nagars of Bulandshahr. Most of the Sanddhs 
in this district represent themselves as the descendants of the Brahmans of 
B&.na's days ; a few, belonging to the Dandotiya a/, say that they came from 
the Gwalior territory, where the Emperor Akbar had given them a chaurdsi 
(84) of villages on the banks of the Obambal. These villages, known as the 
Dandotghar chaurdsi, are said to be in the possession of Sanadhs to the pre- 
sent day. The Bhateli Brahmans are an ofisboot of the Banddbs. The 
Kanaujiyas possess proprietary rights in 186 villages scattered very evenly 
over the whole district.^ Josliis, though only entered as four in number in the 
census returns, are found in great numbers in parganah Barna. They say that 
after the capture of Khor by the Musalmdns, Dhir Sdh, Rdthor, drove out the 
Bhars, an aboriginal tribe at that lime dominant in parganabs Azamnagar, 
Bama, and Sonbar, and on the occasion of bis daughter's wedding he presented 
a bdwani (5 '4) of the Bhar villages in parganah Barna to his pandit, Pdndo 
Bdm, Joshi, with the title of Chaudhri. The appellation of Chandhri is 
still home by Pdnde Bdra's descendants. Of the 52 villages once held by 
them only ten are now in their possession. The Bhdts, entered as 96 in number, 
|re really over 3,000. They are divided into three classes— the Mdgadb, 
Bandijdn, and But The Bandij&ns are the most numerous and are divided into 
seven the Gajhbdm Garhwal, Keliya Kanauj, Mab4pat Tirdsni, Athsela 
Et4wa, Bardhiya Budaon, Barh-paga Etawa, and Bhatra Bhongdm. The Bh4ts 
are employed as bards, and like Ndis, as go-betweens in matrimonial matters. 


' lo compiling the etatement of proprietary rights, where any caste or clan possesees oae^ 
tenth of a village. It is recorded as holding rights in that village, while the possessors of less 
than a one- tenth share are omitted altogether from the calculations. 
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Th^y are proprietors in two villages, and are also found as cultivators and 
bankers. These Bhdts are the offspring of mixed marriages, which are sub- 
divided into four classes AncUomaji, or the offspring of a high-caste 

father and a low^oaste mother, amongst whom are placed the Bhdts, Bhagatwas, 
Mahabrahmaus, Alftlis, and Joshis, or Bbadrfs ; (2) Pratilomnj r, or the offspring 
of a high- caste mother and a low-caste father, such as N4is, Kalitirs, Lodhas, 
K&chhis, Barhais, Lob^rs, Ahirs, Sondrs, and Tamolis ; (3) Baran Sinkar^ or 
the offspring of the intermarriage of the above two classes, such as Bhunjas, 
Garariyas, Bdris, Kumhdrs, Korfs, Tells, Dhobis, Chamars, Khatiks, Aheriyas, 
Bhangis, ; and (4) Antajdn^antnja or the offspring of the third class and 
pure Biidras. Such is the fanciful classification in use amongst the Hindiis. 
Mathuriya Chaubes, though not specified in tlie census returns, are found in 
parganahs Eta and Sahewar-Karsdna. They have rights in ten villages includ- 
ing the parent village of Pharaiili. The census shows Gaurs (1,864), Mai- 
thils (231), Bhadris(21), Gujrdtis (90), and Sarasuts (75), while nearly 5,000 
are entered without specification. 

liajputs are comparatively very numerous in Eta, and amongst them Ghau- 
hdns show 16,918 members ; Solankhis, 8,977 ; Bd- 
Rsjpfits* tliors, 7,776 ; Katiyas, 3,397 ; Gaurs, 3,162 ; Gaurd- 

bars, 2,617 ; Bais, 2,259 ; Pundirs, 1,890 ; Tudrs, 1,789 ; Balgujars, 1,398 ; 
Jddons, 868, and Gahlots, 666. The general history of the Gbaubdns will be 
found under the Mainpuri district, and the local history under the account of 
the families of the Rajas of Rajor and Eta. Chanhdns 

Chauhins, lUthow. • xi • j ^ j 

give their daughters in marriage to Rdthors, Bhadaa« 
riyas, and Pundirs, and receive in marriage the daughters of Solankhis, Tomars, 
and Gaurs, They still hold proprietary rights in 169 villages, of which 127 
are in the Eta tahsll, and the remainder are in parganah Patidli. Next in 
importance come the Rdthors, who are chiefly to be found in parganahs 
Azamnagar and Sonhdr. Their local history is told hereafter under the notice 
of the R&mpnr Rajas. Next to these are the Solankhis, or Chdlukhyas as they 
8 la khii Called in Rajputdna. They still hold proprietary rights 

in 75 villages, chiefly in parganahs Sirhpura, Sahdwap- 
Earsdna, and Soron. They say that they originally came from Pali in the west| 
and afterwards resided for a time at Tdnk Tori, commonly known as Tdnk 
Naw&b Amir Ehdn.” Some one thousand years ago they set out from Tdnk 
under R^'a Mdldeo Snrmdni, also called Raja Sonmatti, and his son Ealydn Mai, 
and proceeded towards the Ganges. They took possession of all the countiy 
aroemd the sacred city of Soron, which was then in ruins, and selecting a spot near, 
the old site, Baja Sonmatti built a new town, which he called Sonron or Soron. 
This does not agree with the Brahmanical account, which derives the name from 
the Sanskrit ISukara Eshetra, the ancient name of the place. Raja Sonmatti 


Chsuh&ns, lUthon. 


Solankhii. 
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divided his followers into three parties, one of which remained in Boron, a 
second went to Utama, and a third occupied Sirsai, near Am&pur* The ruins 
at Utarna attest the truth of the tradition that it was formerly a much more 
important place than it now is. From these settlements they spread all over the 
country, and until very recent times were the most important Bajpdt clan in the 
north-east of the district. There were four great houses of Solankhis in the dis- 
trict up to the time that the English got possession of the country ; they were : (1) 
the Lakhmipnr family, which received most of its property by imperial grants 
during the reign of Aurangzeb ; (2) the Mohanpur family founded by R4o Man- 
d4n Singh, bat much of the vast property acquired by him was squandered by 
his son, Tej Singh, and the last great head of this house was Rdo Karan Khini 
a convert to Iskim ; (3) the Shdmpur- Jalilpur house, the head of which was 
long known as Raja Solankhiy&n, but this family has long since gohe to ruin ; 
(4 ) the J4r4i family, of which a few members, in miserable circumstances, may still 
be found in Jal&lpur Palra in parganah Sonhdr. The Mohanpur or Musalm&n 
branch of the family owned 27 villages which were fraudulently bought up by 
one Wildyat Ali, a tahsild&r, for the sum of Bs. 5,000, at a sale for arrears of 
revenue that had accrued after a bad kharif harvest ; and amongst these villages 
was Mohanpur, the principal seat of the family. After a time, Wil&yat Ali was 
in turn sold up, and the entire property passed into the hands of the Afgh&ns of 
Bhikampur and Datauli, in the Aligarh district, for a sum of Bs. 24,000. These 
villages are now worth lakhs of rupees. The descendants of R&o Karan Khdn 
are now in extremely impoverished circumstances, but continue to reside in their 
fine old mansion at Mohanpur. The Solankhis give their daughters in marriage 
to the Ohauhdns and Bhadauriyas and receive daughters from Katyds, Tomars, 
Bathors, Bdchhals, Bais, Katydrs, Gaurs, Fundirs, Badgujars, and the Chauhdns 
of the Jirsmai eight villages. Evezy third year Bhdts from Tdnk Tori visit 
the Solankhis in this district. Infanticide prevails to a great extent amongst 
the Solankhis as amongst most of the older Bajpdt tribes. In 29 villages, out 
of a minor population of 894 children, there is only 29*6 per cent of girls. The 
chief reason for the offencd is the difficulty of obtaining husbands of a suitable 
clan and ra^ and a laudable desire on their parts to keep unsullied the ancient 
their house. 

The Bais have proprietary rights in 25 villages, of which 20 are sitaated in 
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parganah Bidhpur. They claim to be true Tilokchandi 
Bais who came here from Dundia khera, in the time 
of Ala-ud-din Ghori, under one Nidh Singh of Sikandarpur Bais. He founded 
Nidbpnr, which is now a mere khera. The Dhdkaras or Dhdkras possess pro* 
Dhdkras, prietary rights in two villages in parganah Nidhpur 

0 and in one village in parganah M&rahra. In Nidh« 

pur they are found in Bikhara, Ghataura, Snndariyan, and Mahauli. They 
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TAiioosly trace their origin to the diKtriots of Agra^ Mattra^ and Et&wa. The 
vidow of the last Baja of Eta belongs to this clan. Badgtijars possess proprio* 
tarj rights in five villages in parganahs Eta-Sakit and 
Bsdgfijsrs. . jigtrict they divide themselves into 

three classes : (1) those descended from the Andpshahr Badgdjars ; ( 2 ) thos» 
sprang Jrom the colonists of Mathur-Bareli ; and (d) those tracing their origin' 
to the Badgujars-of Fatehpiir Sikri. These last call themselves Sikarw&rs* 
By marrying into the Ohanhdn family of Achalpnr in parganah M&rahra^ 
some of them were induced to settle on the banks of the Edli nadi, and these 
eventually took up their abode in tlohanpur, where a portion of them, in the 
first year of British rule, embraced Isiktn as ehelas of the Farukhabad Naw&b« 
These converts, now a very wealthy community, still pay every possible respect 
to Hindu pustoms at birth and marriage festivals. They live on terms of the 
closest intimacy with their Hindu clansmen, and are as proud as they of bein|^ 
Badgdjar Thakurs. The G-aur^hars, who possess proprietary rights in 46 'nl-<r 
lages, are chiefly found in Faizpur Badariya, Soron, Pachlana, and Bilrdm* A 
small cultivating community of the same clan occup^r 
Hasanpur near Piwdri in parganah Mdrahra. They* 
seem to know very little about themselves, and some of them trace their origin to 
Kainiir, some place in the west, whence they came to serve the Dehli emperors, 
who settled them in Ghdranpur in parganah Soron. They give their daughtera 
to Ghauh&ns and Pundirs, and take in marriage the daughters of Bais, Katiy&s, 
B4thors, Gahlots, Bdchhals, and Badgdjars. 

Tomars possess rights in 31 villagesi 16 of which are in parganah Eta-Sakit» 
„ The Eta colony claims descent from the fourth son of 

Anang P4I, and say that they came from Aysa fn par* 
gana Ahnau, in the Gwalior territory, some two hundred years ago to Nandgaon, 
a hamlet of Jirsmai. At that time the Bhattis held Loya-Bddshdhpur. The Tomars 
turned them out and established themselves there. After this they say that they 
acquired a hdwani of villages in the neighbourhood, amongst which were Loya 
Bdd8h4hpur,Nagla Dhimar, Paw4ns, B4ghw4Ia, Kildrmau, Dhdrakpur, Ahmada* 
bad, Ac. The other Tomars are found in parganahs Kidbpur,^ Birhpinra, Sahdwar^ 
Karsdna, and Pacbldna, and these trace their origin direct from D^li. AjplIPt 
community of Tomars is also to be found in Sa&datnagar in parganah Azamnagan 
The Ahnau Tomars of Loya-Bddshahpur, Dhimar, Pawdns, Bdghwdia and Kildx^ 
man bear the honorary title of mukaddam. The J anghdras are found in Eheriya 
and Arthara in parganah Eta, in parganah Azamnagar, and inNardauli in par- 
JangliiraB ganah Nidhpur. They hold rights in six villages, five 

of which are in the Eta parganah. The Janghdras were 
closely connected with the Chauhdns of Eta and Mdrahra, and can|e here abontf 
two hundred years ago» They, also, bear the title of mukaddam^ 


Jangliinui. 
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l!h6 JMons have rights in 54 villages, and amongst the land-owning portion 
Jidoni important families are those of 

Awa-Misa in the Agra district and Bustamgarh in 
|h^district. Both belong to the Brijbdsi aZ of the great J4don clan, some 
aieconnt of whom is given under the Muttra district. Though unacknowledged 
ify the pure Jadons of Karauli and Bidna, they claim descent from a Jadava 
family who under the guidance of Bijai Pai, Baja of Bidna, fled to and settled 
in Muttra, and thus gave rise to a Brijbasi subdivision. From this spurious 
sept arose two other divisions (1) That called after Sohan Pdl, who, about 
550 years ago, founded Sana in parganah Jalesar in the Agra district. His 
. descendants are said to be 7,000 in number and to possess proprietary rights 
in 250 villages. Of this family comes Thdkur Dds, the large zamiuddr of Bus- 
tamgarh: (2) the branch called after Bijai Singh, the founder of the Awa-Misa 
family. There are not above thirty houses of Bijai Singh's descendants. All 
these Jddons have acquired their villages in this district since the advent of the 
British rule, and are as mach money-lenders and usurers as landholders. The 
Awa Baja's villages lie in parganahs Mirahra, Eta, Sonhdr, Azamnagar, Barna, 
Pati41i, and Sorou, and aim jst all the villages of the Bustamgarh estate are 
in parganah M4rahra. 

Baghubansis are found only in Nidhpur, where they hold four villages, the 
Bagiiubansii. largest of which is Kusol. They say that they came 
from Ajudhiya with Eusha, son of Bdma, who founded 
Eusol and called it after his own name. Kusol became the parent of forty-two 
villages (beSsi)^ all of which acknowledged the authority of Baja Ishri Ghand 
of Kusol, at the time of Shahab-ud-din Qhori’s invasion. Ishri Ghand was 
suoceeded by Sdraj Mall, and he by Drig P4l. Harchand, the son of Drig P&l, 
had two sons, Tiyas and Mahdrdj, who were on terms of bitter enmity with each 
other, but on the death of their fathers reconciliation took place, and the estate 
was equally divided between them. All the villages that fell to Tiy&s are now 
on the Budaon side of the Ganges, and of those which fell to Mahdr&j, Kusol^ 
Ehizrpur, Bastar, Sikandarpur, Khajdra, Khiloni, Gajaura, and Meoni may be 
mentioned. The Baghubansis are a due intelligent race, and professing to be 
usually wear the red tilak on their foreheads. The Eachhwdhas possess 
Ea^hw&has proprietary rights in sixteen villages, ten of which lie 
in parganah Eta, four in Mdrahra, and two in Azam- 
migar. The Azamnagar Eachhw&bas say that when Akbar quarrelled with 
his great minister, BahrAm Khdn, he was joined by five KachhwAha brothers 
from LAhir, in Jodhpur, who did good service in his cause. One day, whilst 
riding in Akbar’s train towards Farukhabad, they passed five fine villages, Tam- 
rora, Akharpur, and Sikandarpur in parganah Azamnagar, and Jagatpur and 
War Oera in parganah Bhongaon, in the Mainpuri district, and Akbar called up 
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eaoh of the brothers and presented him in turn with one of the villages. L&l 
Sab&i and Eesho B&i, descendants of the Akberpnr grantee, had their village 
divided into two pattis' as they now exist, shortly after the introduoticm of British 
rule. 


The Fimdirs or Purirs possess proprietary rights in twenty villages in 
^ Farganah Bilr&m. A few are found in parganah M&- 

rahra, where they hold two villages. They say that 
they came from near Hardw&r in the Sah&ranpur district, under their Raja 
Damar Singh, and established themselves in Gambhira in parganah Akrabad of 
the Aligarh district, which was called Bijaigarh after Bijai, the brother of 
Damar Singh, Damar Singh died without issue, but the descendants of his 
brother are still landholders in Aligarh.^ The Eta Punciirs are a colony of 
the Bijaigarh settlement and hold a good position. They intermarry with the 
highest Rajpdt clans. The other Rajput clans, here known as Thdkurs, are of 
little local importance. Gahlots possess rights in two villages, Fanw4rs hold 
one village in Azamnagar, a few Bdchhals occur in Nidhpur, and Jaisw&rs, who 
trace their origin to Jaisalmer and Jagner, possessfour villages in Azamnagar. 
Eont Riypdts were formoly very powerful in Aul4i and Nidhpur, but after the 
Musalman occupation many of them changed their faith and have since become 
absorbed in the Musalmdn population. Tahlas, too, were a very troublesome 
clan, holding several villages in Nidhpur, near which the present town of 
E&dirganj is situated. In Azamnagar they owned Sh&hpur-Tahla. The clan 


seems now to be extinct. 

Amongst the Baniya population the most numerous are the Agarwdls (2,424); 

B&rahsainis (2,148), Saraugis (3,243), Chausainis (1,079), 
and Eurwdrs (2,392). The Agarwdls possess proprie- 
tary rights in thirty-seven villages, pretty evenly distributed over the entire dis- 
trict They are immigrants from Agra, Etdwa, and Dehli, and rank higher 
than the other Baniyas in the district Bdrahsainis hold rights in two villages 
only and say that they %me from Muttra. A spurious branch of this subdivision 
called Chausaini exists, and to it belongs Mathura Das, a wealthy merchant of 
Eddirganj, who did good service to the British during the mutiny. He is 
of the Mathura at The Saraugis are a wealthy class in Eta and Sakit, and 
possess ri^ts in fifteen villages. Those in Eta are of the Padmdvati a/, and state 
that 4heir original home was the old Buddhist town of Atranji, which contains 
the immense khmt (mound) noticed hereafter. The Sakit Saraugis are of the 
Bhanohu ai and settled there centuries ago under one L4la Madhukar. They 
are also found in the neighbouring village of Huraudi, and many of them are 
patwdris. At the census of 1872 Mah&jans show 18,348 individuals. Brah- 
mans Ihikurs and pure Baniyas will have nothing whatever to do with them 
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in mattm oonneoted with eatingi drinkings and smoking. ^Ihere are four sub- 
divisions of them : (1) M^hor, (2) Qulahri, (3) ^Hnw&la Kal&r, and (4) S4tw4la* 
The business of the Tinwdla Kal4rs is the distillation and vend of spirits, luad 
the other oIb do not associate with them. The Mahdjans possess proprietary 
rights in thirty-seven villages evenly distributed over the whole district. Other 
divisions of Baniyas are the Ajudhiyab4si, Baranw&l, Dhusar, Dasa, Jaisw&r, 
Lohiya, Mahesri, Kashmiri, and Bautgi. 

The following is a list of the other castes according to the census of 1872 
Other caites. ^^und in Eta : — 


Ahar ••• 

aaa 

94 

GUjBr 



41 

Mall&h 


eM 

28 

Ahefiya ... 

eM 

960 

UabOra 

#»■ 

•— 

158 

ManibAr 


•ea 

4 

Ablr ... 

••• 

76.754 

Hajj^ni 

eaa 

••• 

12,658 

Marabla 


• OB 

6 

Badhak ... 

u. 

19 

Jacbak 


aaa 

7 

Mocbi 



90 

Bahelija ... 

aae 

578 

Jaga 


... 

9 

Murdo 


leo 

9,780 

Bahurapla 

fSt 

1 

J4t 

... 

••• 

892 

Nat 


• aa 

1,810 

BanibSta ... 


10 

K&chbi 

... 


64,215 

Nunera 


... 

4,126 

Banj&ra ... 

... 

1,058 

Kah4r 

... 

... 

23,104 

Orb 


... 

108 

B&nBphor ... 

• a« 

8 

KbI&I 



8,200 

PAsi 


••• 

67 

Btrhai ... 

... 

18,947 

Kanjar 


••• 

252 

Patwa 


... 

214 

Baheriya ... 

ta« 

77 

Kayatb 

MS 

... 

9,393 

Rain 


... 

10 

B&ti 

•ee 

827 

KhSgi 

••• 


18 

RasdbAri 


... 

la 

Btaagtia. ... 


181 

Kb&krob 



12,000 

Saikalgar 


tea 

5 

BharbbSoja 

... 

2,623 

Khatik 

• •• 

••• 

1,520 

Sonar 


tee 

8,526 

BbSt 


12 

Khatri 


•ee 

81 

Tamoli 


•ee 

485 

Bohra 

••• 

163 

Khishtpaz... 

••• 

28 

TawAif 


eee 

12 

€bik ... 

... 

761 

KiaSa 

.M 

999 

8,765 

Teli 


••• 

10,508 

Cbam&r „• 

•M 

86,635 

Koli 

... 

999 

12,575 

Tbathera 


ati 

16 

Cbbfpl ... 


814 

Kumh&f 

• •• 

••• 

6,178 

Bairagi 


• ae 

7S0 

Cbobdir ... 

... 

98 

Kdniii 



822 

Fakir 


eee 

I 

Bani 

... 

8,186 

Lakbera 


••• 

84 

GosbAin 


ate 

1,914 

DbSank ... 

m* 

3,961 

Lodha 


ets 

78,878 

Jogl 


aai 

1,149 

Dbobi ,.. 

... 

11,048 

LohSr 

••9 

tee 

1,728 

SAdh 


aee 

7 

Bbiioa 

•M 

2,919 

Mahijan 

999 


18,348 

Sarbhangi... 

•ee 

2 

€ktrarlya ... 

... 

25.195 

Miani&r 

••• 


45 

TyAgji 

... 

eee 

25 

OboBi ... 

... 

260 

Mali 

«•« 


982 

Baogali 

... 

tee 

12 


Tradition points out the Ahirs as the great landowning tribe in this district 
from the sixth to the tenth century. They were ob- 
liged to give way before the inunigrant tribes of Ih4- 
Jkurs, who, driven from their seats in the west and north, spread themselves over 
the Central Du4b in search^ livelihood by conquest The Ahirs still possess 
'proprietary rights in 82 vill^lpi divided amongst the two great subdivisions : 
Ghosis (61) and Kamariyas (21). Elliot’s classification^ of the Aliirs does not 
appear to hold good in this district. They are all either Ghosis or Kamariyas, 
and the name Kamariya is not that of a mere got^ but of a large tribe which 
includes within it several gotSj such as the Sembarphula, Bhogita, Disw&r, Muj- 
harauwa, Jhinwariya and Barothe. Kor, properly Kurr, is neither a tribe nor a 
goty but a synonymous term for a Kamariya. Amongst the gots of the Ghosis are 
the Bilahniya, Disw&r (found in both tribes), B&wat, Barausiya and Ph&tak. 


^ Betmes* Elliot, 1, 1 
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Again the Ghosis, whom Mr. Sherring speaks^ of in conjunction with the 
Gaddis, are not Abirs, but a distinct race found limg in the same village with 
Ahirs of the Ghosi got and utterly debarred from the society of their follow- 
villagers. The Ahirs are very ignorant as to their antecedents, but a tradition 
still survives amongst them that they once possessed a tract of country towards 
Gujardt which was called Abhira-desa, and that they were dispossessed, after a 
great battle, by the Pdndava Arjuna. They were then scattered, and many of 
them came and settled in Muttra. Aijuna and Krishna were contemporaries, 
and all accounts agree that the latter was brought up in the house of Nanda, 
the Ahir, at Gokul. flowever, once arrived in Muttra, they gradually spread, 
eastward through Oudh and the Benares Division, and until the irruption of the 
Musalmdns and the great movements of the Rajput tribes possessed large estates 
in the Central Dudb. 

The tradition of the Ahirs regarding the western origin of their tribe is 

Testimony to the cor- borne out by the older Sanskrit writings and 

rectneii of the local tradi- the records of the European geographers. In the Vishnu 
Furdna, Sudras, Abbiras, Daradas and Easmiras are 
classed together.^ The Sudras and Abhiras are almost always mentioned toge- 
ther as if conterminous, and are placed in the west or north-west towards the 
Indus. The Sudras are the Sudrakai of Strabo and the Sudraci of Pliny, who 
occupied the limit of Alexander’s eastern conquests. In another place the Vishnu 
Purdna has— ^ in the extreme west are the Saurdshtras, Sdras, Abhiras, 

Ac.,” and Saurdshtra was the old name of Gujardt. The Eta local legend is 
therefore borne out by competent authority. Lassen, in his Indian Antiquities,^ 
states that Ptolemy makes mention of only three separate provinces of the 
Indo-Skythian kingdom, vir.,— 'Syrastrene, Patalene, and Abiria. The first 
can be identified with the peninsula of Gujarat, the seoond with the Indus delta 
or Sindh, and the third witili the country to the north along the Indus. In the 
name Abiria, Ptolemy fq]]pwed the author of the Periplus of the Ery throean sea, 
uud places the province of Abiria north of the first bifurcation of the Indus and 
northwards the frontier extended to the Panchanada or the Fanjdb. 'The 
capital of the Indoskythio monarchy was situate(]|^ Abiria in the time of the 
author of the Periplus, who calls it Minagora. Ptolemy gives the name Binagora, 
and Lassen places it in the vicinity of the present Ahmadpur. There can 
be no question but that the Abhiras were a powerful tribe several centuries 
before Christ. 

In Eta, the Ahirs claim to have held Fatidli, Aliganj, and Sakit, and they 
account for the name Patidli in this wise ; that Fatiya, an Ahirin, used to carry 
curds to the favourite Bdni of the Biya of the place, who in a generous mood one 
day gave her the land on which Pati41i was subsequently built and called after 

1 Hindu Chites, 334. * HsU’s V. F., II, 184 ^ Jbid^ 133. * Indiiche AlterthumBkonde, 111, 14S. 
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her. Again the Magheli Ahirs have a tradition that they were onee proprbtore 
of Sakit^ and to this day they lay their ^akhat" at marriage festivals in memory of 
their old home there. It is admitted on all hands that until lately the site of 
Aliganj vras in the possession of Ahirs. In later times Ahirs held a consider-* 
able talnka in parganah Bama^ with Katingra as head-quarters, but, owing 
to the trouble they gave to the Collector of the land-revenue, they were dis- 
possessed by the Naw&bs of Farukhabad. Since the introduction of the British 
rule they are gradually recovering their importance by the purchase of pro- 
prietary rights at private and public sales. The two tribes of Ahirs in Eta 
have no tradition as to the cause of their separation. The Ghosis claim pre- 
eminence for themselves, and say that they are mentioned in the sacred books 
under the name of Ghoshas, whilst the Kamariyas are nowhere alluded to. 
They smoke from the same hukka, but cannot eat kuchcha-khdna or cooked food 
together, but only pukka^kfidna, such as puris and the like. In both 
tribes each got is in theory equal in dignity. The social habits of Ahirs are 
much the same as those of other Sudras. The younger brother appropriates his 
deceased brother's wife, and his offspring by her is legitimate. This form of 
marriage is called a ^dharomJ* Ahirs in villages despise as effeminate Ahirs 
who live in towns, and, as a rule, refuse to intermarry with them. Elliot gives 
only a few out of the 800 or 1,000 gets existing amongst the Ahirs, but sufficient 
to give some idea of the names in use. 

EAyaths form an important caste and possess rights in 246 villages. Of 

the twelve great gots of this caste the Saksena and 
Kiyaths. , mi 

Kulasreshta are the most numerous. There are, also, 

a few Srib&stabs and but one family of M^thurs. The Saksenas say that 
their original home was the old city of Sankisa, which they made over to the 
Brahmans after going through the solemn declaration known as ^sankalap" 
They, subsequently, acquired a chaurdH (84) of villages from which they named 
their eighty-four als. The aU over and above the eighty-four have derived their 
names from distinguished persons or noted actions o^ Saksenas. Amongst the 
Saksenas, the Kdyaths of Sakft are the most noted. The Kulasreshtas or Kul- 
sarishts trace their origin to Ajudhiya and claim twelve villages in Eta, now 
known as * the twelve kheras' ; one of these, Jdrkhera, lies near Eta. They have 
twelve ah named after the twelve kheras, and the members of each at cannot 
intermarry with each other. Baja Dilsukh B6i of Eta is a Eulsarisht EAyath. 
The Srib&stabs are principally descendants of a bakshi and a ditodn of Krthi 
Singh, a former B^ja of Eta, and have respectively the honorary appellations of 
haithi and ditodiu 

The Lodhas are a very numerous clan and possess proprietary rights in 


twenty^hree viUeges, of which thirteen are in parga- 
nah Eta. They have seven got$ in this district:— (1) 
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Earfaar; (2), Lakhaya; (3) Banydii ^(4) Sankatajariya ; (5) Paturiya; (6) 
Mathnriya) and (7) Khigi. The Patariyaa are found all over the district, but 
are most numerous in parganahs Eta and Mdrahra. They are frequently lessees of 
small Tillages, and were formerly, in this capacity, the sole managers of the estate 
of the old Rajas of Eta: hence the title ^mukaddarrC which they arrogate to them* 
selves. The Kh&gis, oftener called Eis&iis, are most numerous in parganahs 
Bonh&r and fiama, where their principal occupation is the manufacture of 
ropes and gunny bags (tdt). Most of the Lodhas point to Atranji Ehera as 
their home. Many of them now follow the occupation of village bankers. 

E^hhis possess rights in eight villages. They are sub- 
divided into Hardiya, Kanaujiya, and Saksena. The 
Eanaujiyas are found in parganahs Eta and Sonh&r. The Saksenas, also 
called B&ram&shis from keeping their fields in cultivation all the year round, 
are the best off and possess the most land as proprietors. They are frequently 
found as lessees of villages. Across the Ganges and in the north of the district 
they are called Mur&os. The Hardiya K&chhis, so called from their cultivating 
hardi or haUi (turmeric), are found chiefiy in the Eta and Aliganj tahsils. 
Their wives wear glass armlets to distinguish themselves from the Saksena 
women, who wear cKuris made of lac. The three classes of Eichhis do not 
associate or intermany with one another. The Cham&rsform the mass of the 
rural labouring population and possess no rights in land. There are two great 
subdivisions, the Jatwas and the Ahrb&rs. The latter 
are considered an inferior and illegitimate class, with 
whom the Jatwas will neither eat nor intermarry. Chamdrs are often called 
Pharaits by the villagers. Qarariyas are chiefiy cultivators, but possess no 
rights in land. They are subdivided into Nikhars and Dhergars. The few 
Jdts are immigrants from Bharatpur, who act as servants to bankers. They 
JAii and Gdjars. possessed some villages as far south as parganah 

Azamnagar, where they held the village of Sahori. 
The Gdjars^ also, held large estates in Eidhpnr, but now have no rights. 
Eahdrs, often called Dhimars, are divided into the Bithml, which is the most 
numerous, and the Tur&ya clans. They hold no rights in land and are 
occupied as general cultivators of $inghdras or water-caltrops, water-carriers^ 
palki-bearers and fishermen. 

Barhais or carpenters are divided into three classes : (1) Ujhddon-Brahman, 
(2) Dhimar-Mihor, and (3) Eh&ti. The first class wear 
the sacred thread (janeo) and regard themselves as 
superior to all the rest. They point to Muttra as their original home and 
semOtimes call themselves Mathuriyas. The second is an inferior class, as. 
their name denotes. The Ehdtis say that they were originally Janjghira 
BigpdtSt The three classes neither eat nor intermarry with each other* 
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The Danis say that they were originaily Sribftsiab Eiyaths who oama &om 
Dundia Ehera. They are divided into four ; (1) 
ltdthor; (2) Mathuriya; (3) M^hor, and (4) Saksena. 
The first two are found mostly in large villages and towns and are mostnumer- 
ous in parganahs Eta-Sakit and Mdrahra. The Saksenas chiefly reside in the 
eastern portion of the district, and the Mdhors, who are also called ^ Ohamar- 
sdj^ks,’ are an inferior class found everywhere, and are debarred from inter- 
course with the others. The B&thor Darzis are divided into ofs, on which 
basis they contract their marriages. None of the four classes intermarry with 
each other. 

Son4rs or goldsmiths are very numerous. In the Eta tahsil they are divided 
£ Niis twelve ffots which contain 484 als. The yots are 

Sooin, Niis. Jhabariya, Chandbariya, Ghidariya, Ohamarkate^ 

Biisarhiya, Bangele, Tenguriya, Taliya, Miijwa, Quiahre, Euriya, and Dabgar. 
They hold rights in two villages. N4is or barbers divide themselves into four 
classes : (1) Mathuriya ; (2) Qola ; (3) Sribks and Ban Bheru. The last is of 
the least importance. Many of them are cultivators and many have become 
Musalmdns. Telia or oil-pressers belong mostly to the B4thor subdivision. 

They are well off and frequently are the village bank- 
* ers. Mkrwfiri Bohras came here from Bikauir about 

a century ago. Eoris or Eolis are chiefly weavers, though some are engaged 
in agriculture. They are divided into three classes in the Eta tahsili : — (1) 
Sankhwdr, (2) Mdhor, and (3) Eassi. The Dh&nuks or Eatarhds, so called from 
their common occupation of making reed-mats, form a considerable number 
of the village-watchmen. The skilled labourers known as Belddrs belong chiefly 
to the Jatwa subdivision of the Oham4r caste, whilst the Bhurjls are of the 
Eatiya subdivision. The Chiks are Hindu goat-butchers. The Eumlidrs are 
divided into Bardhiyas and Qadheris, names derived from ‘ bariT (a bullock) 
and ^gndheC (an ass), the animals employed by them. TamoUs are divided into 
Chaurasyks, who prepare pdn^ and Eatydrs who sell it. The Ldl-begi sub- 
division of the sweeper caste is most numerous ; the men act as watchmen 
and the women as midwives. The Dhobis have two classes, the Dariya and 
Eaitbiya. 

Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs, who number 23,608 males and 
21,597 females ; Pathdns with 10,045 males and 8,973 
females ; 1,831 Sayyidsand 584 Mughals. They hold 
rights in 235 villages ; Shaikhs in 84, Pathdns in 59, Sayyids in 46, Mughals in 
2, and converted Hindiis in 44. ^As elsewhere the classification of Shaikhs and 
Pathdns is incorrect. Generally all converted Rajpiits assume the title ^ Ehdn' 
and Pathdn nationality, and other converted Hindfls are classed amongst 
Shaikhs. The principal Sajyid landholders are the Pirz&dah family of 
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Mirahra* The Ktmbolis at Mtoihra are inoltided amongst ShaiUia. The 
Mnghals are soattered throughout the district and are of little social import* 
ance. The Bhikampur Path&ns of the Aligarh district hold the twenty-seven 
villages in Mohanpnr formerly owned by the MusalnAn Solankhi, B4o 
Karan Khdu. The Toya Path^ns of the ^ bani Isr&il’ race now residing in 
Sar'i Aghat came from E4bal in the reign of Sh6hjah4n and settled first' 
at Mau-jEtashidabad in the Farukhabad district, and subsequently changed 
their head-quarters to Sarai Aghat. Pathans of the Batanni Khail were* 
settled at Sah4war by Ala-ud-din Ghori after a battle near the spot in 
which Malik T&J-ud-dfn was killed. These Path&ns lost much of their 
estates on account of rebellion in 1857. There are other Pathans of the 
Etkarzdi Khail at Khitoli and other villages near Sah^war. Some Niy^z4i 
Pathos reside near Kadirganj and hold considerable possessions in its neigh* 
bourhood. The Chaudhri family of Bilr&m is the most important of the Nau- ^ 
Muslim families. 

Christians hold rights in forty-three villages, all that remains of the past 
estates once held by the Gardner family and the 
Christians. villages held by the firm of Maxwell and Co. 

The district is a purely agricultural one, and the large number of persons ‘ 


recorded at the census of 1872 as pursuing occupations 
Occupations. unconnected with the cultivation of the soil is hardly 

correct. Many of those entered as tradesmen are such only in name and 
depend upon the soil in one way or another for the greater portion of their live- 
lihood. The entire population has been nominally distributed amongst six 
classes, — the professional, domestic, commercial, agricultural, industrial and in- 
definite and unproductive class, with the following results for all male adults 
(not less than fifteen years of age). The first or professional class embraces all ' 
Government servants and persons following the learned professions, literature, 
arts, and sciences, and numbered 3,220 male adults, amongst whom are included 
1,648 purohita orfamily priests, 425 pandits, 80 physicians, 201 singers, and 533 
drummers and dancers. The second class numbered 20,324, including 12,70S1 
servants, 2,336 water-carriers, 2,489 barbers, and 1,959 washermen. The third 
class numbered 8,351, including 1,135 shop-keepers, 1,796 petty dealers, 1,030 
money-lenders, 562 bankers, 587 cloth merchants, and 1,213 carriers. The fourth 
class numbered 144,859 and included 9,487 proprietors and 134,559 cultivators 
of the soil. The fifth class numbered 27,737, and comprised 2,345 carpenters, 
5,944 weavers, 1,110 tailors, 1,352 cotton-cleaners, 800 grain-parchers, 1,028 
"coufectioaera, 1,618 oil-makers, 1,867 potters, 1,016 workers in the precious 
metals, and 2,900 flour-sellers, many of whom are also engaged in onItivatingih4 
land. The sixth class numbered 31,429 male adults, amongst whom are 26,769 
labourers and 4,637 beggars. The total male adult population thus dasnfibd 
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Tho offices of chaodhri apd k&oungo were first established by Sher Shih in 

CbMShil«9ik4B6Qgo. ^542 A. D. The former was abolished oniheoooa- 
pation of the country by the British. These ofBoes 
were here^h^Sy , and the holder for the time could only be removed by the em- 
peiror's order. Their duties were to receive and guarantee the correctness of 
\he patw4ris’ papers and to report to the karoris and amils on all matters 
connected with the lands in their parganahs. They were remunerated gene- 
rally by a grant of one or two villages free of revenue, and the zamindhrs were 
required to pay them a cess of two per oent on their rovenue-roJi under the name 
^ori\ and for each harvest one rupee per village, called ^bhent.* The fees that 
might be levied were entered in the sanad of appointment. At the cession the 
villages were resumed and the fees known as ori and bkent were abolished, and 
in lieu of them a fixed salary was given to the kdnungos. 

The system of pancbayats does not differ from that in force in the other 
districts of the Duab, and therefore docs not call for 
any particular notice here. There are no local insti- 
tutions of any note, and the chaudhris or heads of trades are similar to those iu 
other districts. Each trade in each town has its own head elected by the 
members of the trade, and in some cases the office descends* from father to son. 
They are not officially recognized, but their services are made use of on all occa- 
sions both by the district officers and private individuals. 

The amount and cost of food varies with the position of each individual 
member of the community. A fairly prosperous labourer 
during Bhadon and Ku4r eats roasted Indian-corn or 
cakes made of Indian-corn meal or mannim, or of both mixed together. In 
Kartik bdjra and moth serve the same purposes; from Aghan to Phdlgun jodr, 
4dyra, moth, and mthg are substituted. From the cutting of the cold-weather 
crops until S4wan, barley, gram, and peas are chiefly eaten. The two latter 


are parched before being eaten, or cakes are made of barley or all three pounded 
together. In Jeth and As4rh channa is also used with these cakes. Various 
wild plants, as well as the tender leaves and bulbs of cultivated plants, such as 
gram, pdlak, ghuiydn, methi, hathua, gawdr, sarson, &o., are eaten as a relish 
Imown as sdg. This is made by cooking the vegetable with oil or ghi and red 
chilis and salt. From Bhddon to Phdlgun the varities of yam and similar bul^ 


biferous plants are most in request for $dg ; followed later on by carrots, radishes, 
and potatoes. From Phdlgun to SAwan the seeds of arhar split as ddl, with 
haig(MB and kaddds as vegetables, and unripe mangoes as a flavouring agent, aro 
much used. The fruits most commonly oaten by this class are, in Bh4don, ka^ 
ehra and phiit, and from Kdrttik to Pus, ber and jharber, species of Z%tgphu8» 
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Large her fruits, jdman berries, mangoes and nim berries are all e^n i]%iiiei|r 
seasons. A labourer, as a rule, has only one meal daily, and that at mid-day, 
when he will eat a ser or two pounds. Should any portion remain, he eats it 
in the evening after work, or should he be well off something extra is pr5|>ared. 
On an average, the food of a labourer does not cost more than one. anna a day. 
Petty shop-keepers and ordinary proprietors of land do not fare much bet- 
ter, the difference being more one of quantity than quality. Well-to-do pro- 
prietors and money-lenders eat cakes made of wheaten flour, though sometimes 
jodr or hdjra is preferred, and they use more ghi or clarified batter than oil in 
cooking. The seeds of arAar, mdng and mash with vegetables made up into 
a hundred savoury dishes to vary the repast. Some castes ae Brahmans and 
Baniyas do not eat onions or turnips from some fancied resemblance to flesh 
in their construction. The food of this class differs in quantity, quality 
and variety from that of the other classes, but such is the simplicity of their 
tastes that even here the average daily expenditure per head, in a respectable 
household for food, does not exceed two to three annas. Musalm&ns of the 
better class, in addition to food-grains, eat meat daily and often rice, which is 
not much eaten by the Hindus of Eia. MusalmAns eat flesh of all kinds 
except pork ; ThAkurs and KAyaths eat goats, sheep, and pigeons. Baniyas^ 
Brahmans, and Saraugis or Jains eat no meat. To ChamArs and Bhangis or 
sweepers, all kinds of moat are lawful, and the ThAkurs along the rivers eat the 
flesh of the wild-pig. 

Houses in this district are generally built of mud, the size and accommo- 
Hftbiutions dation depending upon the means of the owner. Most 

of the houses are of an oblong shape, having a court- 
yard in the centre with rooms all round except where the principal entrance 
(eadr danoiza) stands. The walls are usually from to 2 feet thick and 
from 12 to 20 feet high. The outer walls have often a slight incline inwards. 
The roofs are generally flat, beams of mango wood or jdtnan being laid on the 
top of the walls and covered over with boards, pieces of wood or coils of arhar 
stalks, which are again coated with a thick layer of well-kneaded earth which 
is thoroughly beaten in by wooden mallets. A roof so made will keep off the heat 
of the sun, resist the rains, and last for upwards of 20 years. Spouts of wood 
are made to drain off the water and the walls are often protected by matting 
made of arhar stalks or jhdu (tamarisk.) A house built in this manner and 
having a court-yard 50 feet square with rooms all round, costs about Rs. 250. 
Large substantial houses of this kind look like a fort, and when joined on 
together form a wall around a village which gives it the appearance of being 
fortified. The grey dull colour of the walls and tlieir sameness with the flat 
roofs present a by no means pleasing prospect to the eye. In towns and large 
villages the same plan is followed, but brick-built houses are more common. 



W ^ m DianaoT. 

p<H>rer a gaHed roof of thatch » preferred as lest ezpen- 
^ m robfh are seldom seen ; the cost of making tiles and the repairs 
hebessary owing to continuous dust-storms and destruction by hail| as well sjs 
the hftessiiy that exists for a layer of thatch beneath the tiles in order to ward 
off the heat qf the sun, preclude their use. a, 

■ The Hindu temples are commonly built in two styles. The one is a square 
of worship building surmounted by a dome rising altogether to 
20 or 25 feet, and with one door facing east or north : 
sttdi a building costs from Rs. 600 to Rs. 700, and is common near towns or large 
Tillages. The other kind is most frequently found in villages and consists of 
a square building to about half its height, whence it tapers on all four sides 
to a point. Such a building 15 feet square at the base and eight feet high 
csoste about Rs. 1,600, and, as a rnle, is highly ornamented with carved stone. 
Musalmdn places of worship known as masjids are commonly constructed 
Mosques either in the form of a room with three openings and a 

court-yard in front, or built of earth with a fiat or tiled 
roof worth from Rs. 60 to 80, or of masonry with a domed roof and a parapet 
carried all round to conceal the roof. This latter style of building, oontain- 
ingwiUiits court-yard 30' X 12' X 12' high, costs from Rs. 800 to Rs. 900. 
Another common style is whore the roof is vaulted along the whole length of the 
room with sometimes two miniature minarets at each end and three ornaments 
on the roof at equal distances. Such a building 30' X 15' X 15 'high would 
cost Rs. 2,000. The third style is where the roof is surmounted by a minaret 
at either end, or sometimes two. This occurs in the case of the more costly 
works, and a building of this kind 35' x 15' X 35 'high is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 12,000. The following statement gives the number of enclosures 
and houses' built with skilled and unskilled labour from the ceusus of 1872 


1 

1 

Hindds. 

a 

Mnsalmina. 

Christians. 

Total. 

Number of enclosureg ... ... 

Ditto of bouies built with ekilled labour 
Oitto built with unskilled labour ... 

i 

es,978 

6,804 

116,748 

7,862 

1,083 

18,828 

7 

4 

4 

7a, 188 

7,890 

168,974 

Total number of houset 

138,646 

18,3 to 

8 

186,864 


There is a small community 6f Christians at Boron, but the total number in 


BeiigioD. district Was only 58 in 1872. The Brahma Sa- • 

m&j is as yet unknown, and the Musalmins am not 
making any progreas among the people. There are a few WahAbia in the dia- 
irict, but they are not of aiqr note, nor do they form an influentiat sect aniong 
the MuhammaAia popnlaiioff, who seem to to ae Wdl e^ a* Hie 

comspcmdiiig ctiMes among the Kiodte. 
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There aw no peculiar dialeote spoken in^e district, but the p^le baye 
a peculiar habit'of alternately raiiini; a^ lowering 
V nguige. voices while speaking which gives a' ourious seihi- 

chauntiog sound to their conversation. The use amongst the common people 
of V for and for in words of ode syllables is much affected : thus, ratio 
for raha^ and rahe for rahi. A few of the more common words are given below, 
from which it will be seen how far the vocabulary differs from f^at in use in 
other districts 


English. 

Hindi. 

English. 

Hindi. 

Hiuband ••• 

... 

Khatam, 

HasbAAd’s younger bro- 
ther’s wife. 

Deordni, 

Wife 


Joru, hayar, lugdi. 

Sister’s husband 

Bahinoi. 

Fftther M. 


Bdp. 

Brother’s sou 


Mother 

tes 

Mdt mdtdri. 

Sister’s son... ... 

Bhanja, 

son 


Betd. 

Father-in-law 

Sueur. 

Deughter ... 

ess 

Belt, hitiyd. 

Mother-iu-law 

Sd9. 

Son’s feon ... 

•at 

Potay ndft. 

Father’s sister 

Phuphi. 

Danghter*! son 

ee« 

Dtoid. 

Mother’s sister 

MaueL 

Deaghter>tn-law 


Buka. 

Cousin by father’s sister, 

Vhuphera bhdi. 

Son-in-lftw ... 


Ddmdd,jamaiy mih- 

Ditto by mother's siiter, 

Mawtera bhdi 



mdn. 

Father’s brother ... 

Chdehoy kdhuy tdu. 

Son’s son’s wife 


^dt bahity put bahu. 

Cousin by father’s bro- 

Chaehera bhdi. 

Brother .*• 


Bhdi. 

ther. 


Sister ... 

M. 

BahiUk 

Cousin by mother’s bro- 

Mamera bhdi. 

Basbsnd’s elder brother. 

Mh. 

ther. 


Brother's wife 

U. 

Bhdujdi^ bhduqj. 

Father’s father .m 

Dddd. 

Wife’s sister 


SdR 

Mother’s father 

Ndnd. 

Husband’s elder brother’s 

Jeihdni, 

Son or daughter’s fa- 

Samdhi, 

wife 



ther-in-law. 


Husband’s younger 

bro- 

Dewar. 

Bleren ... 

Gffdrah, 

ther. 



Two thousand ... 

Duo hazdr. 


Edaoation. 


Education in this district is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 
second or Agra circle in concert with the local oom<r 
mittee, of which the deputy collector is ex-oficio pre- 
sident. The parganahs forming the district while in their parent districts 
formed portions of the experimental districts entrusted to Mr. H. S. Reid in 1850, 
and are included in those districts in the statistical returns of 1848. The zila 
sdhool Is a fine building erected at the cost of Raja Dilsukh B&i and opened in 
1867. The number of boarders is now increased by the admission of the stipen- 
diary pupils from the municipality towns. The tahsili schools, established in 
1850, are three in number, at K&sgai^, Eta, a^d Aliganj. The village or halka- 
bandi schools were established in 1856, the' female schools in 1866, and the 
Anglo-vernacular school at Edsganj in 1865. Education is becoming extremely 
popular amongst the people, and some of the village schools are models 
Of excellence. The N5gari character is most used, but Persian teadhers ate 
ibund in nearly all the large towns. Among Hindds the disputations known 
m priBhnoUdr are popular. They take place at most festivals in Soron, 
Patifli, Kiu^nj, and Eta, but the great assembly known as the 
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is held at Soron during the M4rg Siri festival in the month of Aghan^ 
At that time Hindtis from all parts of India are present, and all the mo^ 
leam^ pandits are eager to display their skill before the assembled thou- 
sands; Mnsalmdn efforts in this direction are weak, the only one being 
the assembly held at the darg4h of Shdh Barkat-ulla at M4rahra, where a 
Maulvi, supported by public charily, reads and explains the Eor6n at certain 
festivals, especially during the month of Bamaz4n* There is but one jmnting 
press in the district, and that is in Eta itself. It belongs to a native, and prints 
in both the Ndgari and Persian characters. The following table gives the 
educational statistics for 1860-61 and 1870-71 : — 




isso-ei. 

18; 0-71. 

Claii of icliool. 

of 

1 

o 

sS 



i 

No. OF PUFILS. 


■I 

1 




1 

O 

& 

I 

*1 

& 

1 

a 

s 

a 

1 

s 

Others. 

rt 

◄ 

« 

P* 

1 

Proportion 
by State 

I 

1 




Ra. 






Ra. a. 



Zila (Inferior), 
TahsiU 

Halkabandi ... 
Cemale 

*4 

116 

*389 

9,978 

«#• 

1**990 

7,684 

1 

3 

68 

11 

64 

139 

9,069 

247 

7 

40 

929 

1 

•08 

64 

161 

9,006 

2l(> 

41 6 
6 11 
8 2 

8 3 

1 

2,968 

1,163 

7,229 

792 

1 

Anglo-terna- 

cultr. 

... 

- 

SSS ] 

i 

1 

98 

1 

4 


19 

87 16 

16 0 

769 


Indigenoaa ... 

89 

817 

6,864 

i_“ 

668 

m 

tee 

867 

6 IS 

... 

7,922 

m 

Total ... 

109 

8,477 

14,188 

1 186 

3,171 

781 

1 

8,817 

... 


20,628 


StatuiicB for 1874-75. 


(^huM of scboola. 

Number of achoola. 

1 

1 

re/p 

1 

8 

1 

Others. 

$ 

Cost per head 

Proportion home 
by State. 

Total chaigea. 









R8.B. 

Ra. a. 




Zila (inferior) ... 

1 

88 

11 

1 

8S’74 

42 16 

89 2 

8,658 



Tahslll and parga- 

8 

308 

108 

... 

884*65 

4 18 

4 9 

1,868 

GovwnfBiiv. < 

nah. 

Halkabandi ... 

84 

2,606 

189 

• •a 

2,407 99 

8 14 

... 

9,458 



Female ■ ... 

19 

290 

28 


268*66 

4 9 

4 9 

1,146 


( 

Municipal ... 

4 

118 

61 

• it 

168*19 

8 8 

.«• 

678 

Atdmo 


Anglo-yemaenlar... 

3 

100 

28 

... 

in*oo 

18 18 

6 0 

1,640 

Ukaioip 

••• 

Indigenous ••• 

74 

619 

443 


1 921 00 

6 6 

ino 

4,856 

* 


Total 

184 

4,112 

866 

1 

4380 18 

*.t 

■ »•* 

29^988 
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Foit-offlce. 


The post-office statistics for two years in the last 
decade are shown in the following table : — 


jReceipt*. 

Charget, 

Year. 

1 

1 ^ 

Passengers and parcels. 

Deposits, guarantee funds, 
family funds. 

8 

fl 

s 

1 

1 

Total receipts. 

H 

It 

1 

1 

a 

& 

Other charge^ refunds, 
advances fur printing. 

1 

■s 

<3 

Total charges. 


n*. 

Its. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1 Bs. 

Rs. 



1 Bs.’ 

186S-S6| 

12 

••• 


2,667 

2,849 

6,418 

2,859 

76 

>2,961 




1870*71, 

147 

... 

849 

7,644 

4,064 

12,697 

1 6,193 

3,366 

1 • 

3,983 

18 




The following table gives the numbers of letters, newspapers, parcels, 
and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 


1861-69. 

I 1 

1 1866-66. 

1 _ 

1870-71. 

1 _ 


Letters. 

i 

SQ 

Parcels. 

1 

S 

1 

IB 

IM 

1 

& 

Fercels. 

Books. 

Letters. 

V 

s* 

& 

Parcels. 

Books. 

Beoeived ... 

37,481 

9,166 

760 

11 

66,266 

3,468 

795 

882 

91,669^ 

6,098 

686 

1,529 

Despatched, 

39,336 

44 

138 

41 

47,264 

468 

278 

40 

lll,54o| 

1,457 

433 

464 


There are seven imperial post-offices in the district, vis., Eta, Aliganj, 
K&sganj, M6rahra, Fati61i, Sakit, and Soron, and seven district post-offices, vis., 
Amipur, Dhumri, DundwAraganj, K&dirganj, Nidhauli, Sahdwar, and Sirh- 
pura. 

The chaukid^rs or village watchmen are organised under Act XVI. of 
1873 and in 1874 number^ 1)321, or one to every 456 
inhabitants. There are 2,673 inhabited villages in the 
district. There are also 70 road chaifludars, and of both village and road 
chaukidirs the Magistrate speaks in high terms. The sanctioned cost is 
Bs. 47,976 per annum, which is met from the provincial budget. The regular 
police enrolled under Act Y. of 1861, during the same year, numbered 528 men 
of all ranks. Their oost was Bs. 68,631, of which Rs. 56,442 were debited to 
pTOvincial funds. The proportion of police to area is one to every 2*65 square 
miles, and to population's one to every 1,332 inhabitants. The following 
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stAtement ahows the crime celendif for a seriec of yoArs And the reanlte of 
police action in the detection of crime and the preseontion of ofienders 



^ Cases eognisahU by Ihs 
police. 

Vohs qf pro- 
petty. 

Cofit. 



Perems, 


Yew, 

Marder. 

•s 

1 

1 

fa 

o 

« 

Theft. 

Sfeclen. 

Recovered. 

Total cognizable 

Under inquiry. 

rrosecnted to 
conviction. 

1 

2 

1 

Convicted and 
committed. 

1 

’2| 

tii 

1866 

■ 

3 

4 

48) 

90! 

Kb. 

93,092 

Bs. 

4,366 

9,714 

431 

969 

696 


374 

66*0 

1867 

H 

... 

6 

930 

874 

16,<i61 

4,694 

1,699 

1,867 

608 

976 

SSI 

601 

997 

66'4 

1866 


... 

11 

9SO 

741 

16.179 

6,369 

796 

838 

808 

695 

917 

65*4 

V >1 iU 


1 

19 

639 

787 

18,529 

3.691 

9,098 

899 

866 

862 

794 

169 

99T . 

■ v'j I 


1 

19 

I,9CM) 

777 

17,736 

6,639 

9,400 

1.079 

444 

1,934 

897 

407 

67 0 



... 

6 

1,170 

673 

16,183 

11,583 

9,040 

9,090 

1,960 

487 

1,006 

89S 

169 

89 8 

■ !■ 

11 

3 

6 

1,186 

496 

12,999 

13,176 

9,639 

9,090 

647 

1.080 

849 

107 

786 

Ill 

II 

5 

9 

876 

654 

10.1 19 

1,994 

1,994 

711 

1,980 

1.04$ 

101 

81*6 


In this small district, with a Joint Magistrate only in charge, the criminal 
work is quite as heavy and the responsibilities as great as in most of the 
regular districts. The police administration, during 1871 at least, may fairly 
be pronounced successful. There are eight first-class police-stations, vis,, Eta, 
Aliganj, Fati&li, E&sganj, Soron, Sirhpura, Mdrahra, and SaUt ; five second- 
class stations, viz,, Dhumri, Maldwan Nidhauli, Kftdirganj, Sah4war and Ama- 
pur ; and eight outposts, vis,, Sarii Aghat, Mohanpura, M6npur, Nagariya, 
Bdsimdhara or Basundhra, Pilwa, Sindhauli, and Dharauli. Mounted con- 
stables as patrols are stationed at Aspur and Bhadwds. 

The rules of repression framed under Act VIII. of 1870 for thepreven- 

, . . tion of female infanticide were introduced into 96 vil- 

Infantieide. 

lages of the Eta district on the Ist June, 1871 . These 
villages were inhabited by B4thors (26), Bolankhis (22), Cbauhdns ^9), Pun- 
dirs (5), Kachhw&has (2), Katiyas (4), Oaurs (2), Jidons (2), and by Dhikaras, 
Kat}Ar8, Qaur&hars, and Baghubansis in one village each. Subsequently in 
December, 1871, all Ohauh&ns were prodaimed. The results of these measures 
during 1872-73 were the completion of the registers for 113 villages having a 
population of 14,577, and the birth amongst the suspected clans of 280 boys 
and 309 girls, showing a birth-rate of 40*3 per thousand per annum ; 60 boys 
and 72 girls under one year of age died daring the year* Further lovisions 
todr place during 1873-74 which reduced the population suspected to 12,779 
souls in 121 villages. Daring 1874-75 the Ahirs of the Eanmriya and Qhod 
stocks have been added to the proclaimed list in 111 villages, and special rules 
have been drawn up for their supervision. Attention was first directed to tl^m 
by the ftei of their having bera found guilty in the neighbouring dMricts 
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tarukhabad and Mainpnri, and on inquiry it was foiind that the proportion 
:Of girls to the total minor population was smaller even than amongst Rajpiits, 
and the statistics exhibit a widespread prevalence of the crime amongst almost 
.all the Ahirs in the district. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics 6 ^ which areas follows* 
^aiis* average number of prisoners in the jail in 1860 

was 117 ; in 1870 was 210. The ratio per cent, of this 
average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (614,351), 
was in 1860, *019, and in 1870, *034. The number of prisoners admitted in 
1860 was 1,525, and in 1870 was 901, of whom 12 were females. The number 
of persons discharged in 1870 was 748. In 1870 there were 92 admissions into 
hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 44*07. One prisoner 
died, or *47 of the average strength The cost per prisoner per annijm in 1870 
was— for rations, Rs, 17-6-5; clothing, Rs. 2-11-0; fixed establishment, 
Ks. 12-7-8; contingent guards, Rs. 6-ll-7;police guards, Rs. 2-12-3 ; and addi- 
tions and repairs, Rs. 7-12-2, or a total of Rs. 49-13-1. The total manufactures 
during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,017-3-0 and the average earnings of 
each prisoner to Rs. 4-13-4. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 
71 and the Hindu 498. There were 5 prisoners under 16 years of age, 767 
between 16 and 40, 121 between 40 and 60, and 8 above 60. The occupations 
of tlie majority were agriculturists, 512 ; labourers, 87 ; and those with no 
oconpation, 239. 

It Would be a profitless task to collect together the details of the earlier set- 


Fiacul hiitoiy tlements, scattered as they are over the records of the 

four districts of Farukhabad, Budaon, Aligarh, and 
Mainpuri. But it seems as well to give the results of the previous fiscal oper- 
ations as far as possible. The following statement shows the assessments of 
each parganah at each settlement as far as can be ascertained 



H 
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• These figitres difibr in some slight particulars from those given by the set- 
tlement ofiieerS) but the discrepancies are small and chiefly duo from my taking 
a different year of account. The entry under the head of tmti shows the reve- 
nue as it stood at the commencement of the present settlement and expiry of 
the past assessment. The settlement of parg.inahs Sirlipura, Karsdna, 8aklt^ 
and Eta was made in 1840, under llegulatioii IX. of 1883, by Mr. G. F. 
Edmondstono whilst those parganahs were in the Mainpiiri district. A very full 
and interesting account of the state of those pirganahs and his mode of assess- 
ment, with the soil capabilities and sifg-rf^Htions for the improvement of the 
district by irrigation, will be found in his printed report.' Tlio drought of 1245 
fmli fell with peculiar foi*oe on tlie parganahs to the north of the Kali, and they 
Imd not recovered from it when the drought of 1250-51 commenced. Mr, 
Erimonstone gives a very unattractive picture of his parganahs : a ])oor sandy 
soil, indebted landliolders, scanty irrigation and bad seasons, all combined to 
render a reduction of the demand necessary in Sirhpura, whilst a small increase 
was taken in the other parganahs, thus 



Karsana. 

Sivha\v»«r. 

i 

Kta. 

Sakft 

... i 

S^hpera. 

Total 

1 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Us. 

Us 

I'ormcr revenue 
Kevenueof ISiO 

15.747 

17,601 

49,887 

60,272 

6' 6fi6 
68,4v-6 

7 2, ->8^ 
75 842 

44,^44 

3 ,430 

2,48.549 
2,61, 97 


Parganahs M5rahra and Faohl&na were settled urulor the supervision of 
Mr. Rose in the Aligarh cKstrict® in 1830. Hero also the famine had been felt, 
and immediate remissions were granted in Marahra amounting to Rs. 12,551, 
as well as a progressive revenue. When the assessment icached its maximum 
It was calculated to give an increase of Rs. 10,tW>l. In Pachldna an increase 
of Rs. 7Q4 was alone attempted; for, as remarked by Mr. Rose, ‘^an iiKjrease 
of assessment in these or unirrigate I estates will always be attended 
with great risk, for the labour of bringing ibo crops to maturity is so 
great, and a remunerating return so uncertain, that nothing but the 
lowest rent-rates will induce the cultivators to remain in their villages, and 
particularly now, when the recent depopulation of the country has thrown so 
much good land out of cultivation.” Parganahs Sonh^r, Azamnagar, Patiffli, 
and Bama were settled by Mr. Robinson in the Farukhabad district in 1837. 
Hero also the account of the state of the parganahs was very unfavourable. 
The landholders and cultivators wore turbulent, idle and extravagant, the 
soil was poor iiikI sandy, and the population was scattered and inadequate, 

1 ir., Set. Bep , 103, which gives the demand, receipts, and boliuieeft irooi ISSsTo ISll/oiA. 
« I., Set. Bep.» 87S. 
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but as the previous assessments were exceedingly light and lenient, they were 
left practically unchanged. Indeed, in reviewing the settlements, the Gommis« 
sioner was obliged to remark that moderation has been the prevailing feature 
in these settlements, and where the assessment has been raised, the enhancement 
has prudently fallen short of the sum which might apparently have been 
demanded.*’ Parganahs Soron, Bilrfim, Aulai, Faizpur-Badariya, and Nidhpur 
were assessed by Mr. Timins in the Budaon district, and here also the assess- 
ments were very light and apparently easy to meet ; but all seem to have broken 
down during the famine of 1250-51 fasli (1842-44 A.D.>, and the revision of 
the as<icssment was undertaken in the latter year by Mr. Wynyard for the 
Farukhabad parganahs and by Mr. Cocks for the remainder of the district. 
A process sitniiar to a regular settlement was gone through, though little except 
the results has been recorded. There are no materials from which one can 
judge of the necessity for the revision, nor do the grounds for that proceeding 
appear from its records. It may, however, be sot down as ascertained that 
with the exception of the cases of a few scattered villages, the assessments 
were not unreasoiibly severe, and that the settlement broke down, not from its 
intrinsic severity, but from a series of calamitous seasons of scarcity from 
drought which culminated in the famine of 1837-38. 

The first steps towards the existing settlement were taken in October, 1863, 

_ and thus from first to last nine and a half years have 

The present settlement. 

been spent in its completion. The delay was undoubt- 
edly due to the old system of making the settlement tlirough the district 
ofHcer, whose hands were already full with his ordinary administrative work as 
magistrate and collector. In addition, the preceding settlements of the various 
parganahs did not lapse simultaneously, and this was taken as a further reason 
for leaving the work in the hinds of the district authorities. Measurements 
commenced in the Alig.uij tah.di in the cold weather of 1863 under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. H. A. Harrison, who was succeeded by Mr. 0. Daniell in 1864. 
In the cold weather of 1864 measurements commenced in the Kasganj tahsfl, 
and in June, 1865, Mr. Daniell handed over charge of the district and the set- 
tlement to Mr. 0. H. Cro.-ithwaite, wdio found the measurements of nine parganahs, 
comprising the Aliganj talisil, and all the parganahs of Kdsganj except Pachlana 
and Sirhpura, completed but untested. He tested and corrected the measure- 
ments of all these parganahs ; inspected for assessment Bilrdm, Patidli, Sonhdr, 
Barna, Faizpur, and Anldi, and assessed parganahs Patidli, Bilr&m, and Sonhdr, 
Laving an area of 203 square miles. Mr. Crosthwaite was obliged to take 
furlough to England, and was succc^edod in August, 1868, by Mr. J. S. Porter, 
who re-inspected and assessed Faizpur,* Auldi, and Barna, which had been left 
unfinished by Mr. Crosthwaite, and besides those, parganahs Paohhma, Boron^ 
Nidhpur, and Mdrahra, having a total area of 585 square miles. Mr. Porter 
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was suc^ded in June, 1870, by Mr. Ridsdale, who by the end of 1872 completod 
the assessment of the remaining parganahs of Azamnagar, Sab&war-Kars&ua, 
Rirhpura, and Eta-Sakit. The following statement shows the date of the expir- 
ation of the old settleniont and the date from which the new assessments have 
come into force i— 


Parganah. 


Date of expiry of old 
settlement. 


Date from which new 
settlement came into 
force. 


Asamnagar, 

Bama, 

PatiSli, 

SonhSr, ... 

Bilr&mi 

Faizpnr-Badariya. 

Bidhpur, 

Aul&i, 

Boron, 

Marahra, 

Pachl&na, 
Eta-Sakit, 
BahawamKarsana, 
Birhpura, ... 


30th June, 1835, 
lUtto, 

Ditto, 

30th Jnne, 1866, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

30th June. 1868, 
Ditto, 

30th June, 1870, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 


80th June, 1873. 
SOth June, 1870. 
80th Jane, I8661. 
SOth Jane, 1860. 
Ditto. 

30th Juno, 1871, 
SOth June, 1870. 
SOth June, 1871. 
SOth .Tune, 1870. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Suth .Tune, 1873. 
30th June, 187‘i. 
30th June, 1873. 


The following statement gives the oflScial return of the demands, collections, 
and balances from 1860-61 to 1873-74 


year. 

Demands. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Balances. 

Faeticulabs ow Baiamcb. 

Percent- 
age of 
balance 
on 

demand. 

Real, 

Nominal. 

In train 
of 

liquida- 

tion. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Irre- 

cover- 

able. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1860-61, 


7,30,683 

7,05,662 

16,021 

12,948 

670 

... 

1,403 

20s 

1861*63, 


7,34,406 

7,27,898 

6,512 

6,668 

946 


8 

•89 

1862-63, 


7,33,678 

7,26,141 

8,637 

7.391 

... 

• •• 

1,146 

1 16 

1868*64, 

— t 

7,33,894 

7,80,148 

3,746 

1,616 

138 

... 

1,992 

•61 

1864*66^ 

M, 

7,34, .308 

7,30.769 

3,639 

1,758 



1,981 

•49 

1866-66, 

■ it 

7,.3V16 

7,80,743 

1,978 

1,697 

• »• 

• • 

276 

•27 

11866*67, 

• •• 

1 7,82,6.31 

7,29,219 

3,412 

897 

8,016 


• Iff 

•47 

1867-68, 


7,32,363 

7,29,484 

2,878 

••• 

... 

• •• 

2,878 

•38 

1668-69, 


\ 7,32,312 

7,28,636 

8,776 


... 

• •• 

3,776 

•52 

]869>70, 


7,85,761 

7,27,896 

7,865 

f •« 

... 

SOI 

7,865 

1*06 

1870-71, 

UJ 

7,45,641 

7,38,906 

6,788 


••• 


6,786 

•90 

1872-73, 

u. 

8,84,652 

8,32,919 


134 

... 

25 

1,674 

•02 

1873-74, 


8,81,652 

8,73,197 

8,465 

1,390 

••• 

.*1 

7,066 

•16 


There were Bs. 2,023 outstanding at the beginning of the year 1873-74, of 


which Es. 134 were collected and Rs. 719 wore remitted and removed from the 


acounts, leaving a balance of Bs. 1, 174- on account of old outstandings. The 
total Government land-revenue for 1874-75 is Rs. 8,24,095, the increase being 
dtie to the new settlement; 
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Kaja of Rajor. 


The Haja of Hajor is a ChauhAn Rajput claiming descent from PritliirAj, 
the last Hindu Raja of Dehli, a^bo perished in battle 
I^a Dgfamiliei. with 8hahAb-ud -din Obori in 1193 A. D.^ According 

to the local chronicles Dattak Deo was the head of a Chauhdn colony in Ajmor^ 

and had two sons, Somesbvara and KAnb Rao. The former attacked and con- 

. . , „ . quered the country of Gujrat and was the father of 

Raja of Rajor. ’ - ^ 

Prithirdj. History and inscriptions make Visala Deva 

or Bisal Deo the father of Someshvara and the conqueror of Dehli from Anang 
Pal, Tomar, in 1151 A.D. It would appear that the Tomar ruler was allowed 
to remain in possession of Dehli as he gave his daughter in marriage to 
Someshvara, and the issue of their union was Prithi or Pritliiraj, subsequently 
adopted as his heir by Anang PAI. Chand, the Ohauhdn bard, celebrates the 
abduction of Jaichandra^s daughter from Kanauj, the great Chandel war, and 
the wars of the Chauhdns with the Musalmans in his Priihvirdj rdesa. The 
local chronicles differ so much from the accounts given by Elphinstone, Cun-. 
ningham and others that I record them in order to show how much the tradi- 
tions have been altered even in a family professing direct descent from the 
great Cliaubdn. The present Raja of Rajor states that Prithiraj ascended the 
throne of Dehli when only eight years of age, and that he six times defeated the 
troops of Ala-ud-dfn Ghori. The seventh time he was himself defeated and carried 
captive to Damascus, where his eyes were put out. One day, Ala-ud-din Ghori. 
was firing arrows into a bank of earth, and a Bhdt who was looking on smiled. 
The king asked why he smiled. He said — “You are praised for being able to 
drive arrows into a bank of sand; my king can drive an arrow through seven 
])lates of iron laid side by side.” The king replied “ The eyes of PrithirAj 
are now of no use, biit he has the use of his hands still, and we will see if he 
can do as you say,” and, thereupon, he ordered the prisoner to be brought 
before him. When Prithiraj appeared, seven plates of iron were put up at some 
distance and a bow and arrows were given to the blind old warrior. The king 
then directed him to fire at the iron plates, on which Prithiraj, hearing the 
king’s voice, fired in that direction and transfixed Ala-ud-din with his arrowy 
but was immediately cut down with his Bhdt follower by the king’s attendants. 
This is clearly an invention of the Chanhdn BhAts or bards to cover the disgrace 
attaching to the overthrow of their master’s power. 


^ This account of the Chauhftns of Rajor has been procured from the Raja of Rajor, who 
etCQses its meagreness on the ground that most of his family records were destroyed during tho 
mutiny. 1 have since compared it with a genealogical list obtained from another member of the 
family, and, where possible, with ascertained facts recorded in insoriptions and by the MnsalmAu 
historians. There are several legends in the account evidently devised by the family bards to, 
in some measure, hide the disgrace of defeat and conquest, but on the whole the general tenor 
o| the story may be accepted to be as nearly correct as any traditional account is ever likefy to he. 
I hare to acknowledge Mr. Lcupolt^s valoahle assistance throughout these family notioes 
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Their chroDology loo is at fault, for they make Rini (Babi) Mai, as suo^ 

cessor of Prithir^j, to ascend the throne of Dehli m 
Successors of r thirSJ ^ ^ ^ Babrdm of Ghaani reigned 

and Ala-nd-dfn had not risen into power. The death of Ala-ud-din is given 
by Elphinstone as having occurred in 1156 A. D. The Rajor chronicles assign 
to the reigns of the four successors of Prithir&j a total of 75 years 5 months 
and 20 days, bringing the reign of the last (Jai Mai) down to 1193 A. D. 
Jai Mai is said to have had two sons, B&kha Deo and Khandi Rdo. S&kha 
Deo was knowm as R&i Pithaura, and here we get irretrievably confused, for 
according to most other accounts Prithirdj and Rdi Pithaura were one and 
the same person.^ It is said that the hereditary minister, one Udai Eunwar, 
intrigued against the sons of Jai Mai, who fled to Hdnsi, while Udai set himself 
up at Dehli, and the city remained in his possession nntil one Jasbu, an old 
cavalry soldier who had served Udai’s father, fled to Ghazni and became a 
slave of Mnizz-ud-diii. After a time, Jashu became a Musalmdn with the title 
of Kutb-ud-din, and invading Dehli, killed Udai and took possession of the 
country. History, however, tolls us that Kutb-ud-din was a Tdrki slave, who, 
after the defeat of Prithirnj, was left in charge of all the acquisitions of 
the Ohorians in India. The Rajor chronicles then describe an attack made 
by Muizz-ud-dln, evidently the patron of Kutb-ud din, on the Chauhdn 
brothers at Hansi, in which he was unsuccessful, but returning 23 years 
later in 602 dt/n (1205 A.D.) fought a great battle at Ddddr, where both 
brothers were killed. Sdkha Deo was then succeeded by bis son Bhojrdj, who 
became Raja of Hdnsi and fought with one Sultdn Attib, who was killed. 
Bhojrdj then attacked Ajmer, of which Shaikh Muin-ud-din Chishti, the great 
Indian saint, was the governor. In the battle that ensued the Shaikh was 
killed, but such dreadful portents showed themselves that Bhojrdj abandoned 
^jmer and settled at Nimrdna. 

Awadh Ran Deo, third in descent from Sdkha Deo, had two sons, Ldkhan 

„ . . , Singh and Bralim Deo. Suddhrdm Deo was son of 

Settlement of the Chau- « ? , ,, i a t . .. 

bins in Nimrana, Chand- firahm Dco, and his son Chandra Sen founded the 

war, and Bilrim. Chaiidwdr Bdj and took the title of Rdo.* Ldkhan 

Singh’s son was SangabDeo, who had twenty-one sons by his two wives. Dhira- 

rdj and others wore sons of the chief wife, and Ldhaji, Bdnarji and others were the 

sons of the second wife. Disputes soon arose between the two families. Dhira- 

r&j therefore emigrated to Bilram. Jaichand and Gorakh Rdo^ accompanied. 


1 It should be raentioneJ, however, that aereral received lists give the reigns as above and 
separate Prithirdj and Pithanra. Bhdts from Nimrdna visit Eta every third year. * The 

chronicle relates that on the destruction of Chandwdr by Tughlik 8hah, son of Fateh Rhdn and 
grandson of Ffrof Shdh, the residence of the Chaubdns was removed to Chandrakot by Bdwant 
Ben, son of "Chandra Ben. * The genealogy of Gorakh Kdo is thus given : Dattak Deo. 

Kdnh Bdo, Jait Bio, Simant Deo, Nardyan Deo, Mangal Deo, Hamid Deo, Deodatt Bdo, Bashal 
Biknun, Nar Bingh, Bir Singh, Hindi, Himar, Qonkh Bdo. 


LBApnra f AiintEB. 
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DHinir&j awl fourth in descent came Sikit Deo, the founder of Sakit. 
S&kit Deo drove out the Dor BajpAls and took Rajor from the Brahmans, 
where he built a fort Bdlblr, fifth in descent from Gorakh Rdo, went to 
Et&wa^ and settled first at Etflvra, and then at Fartap- 
MSn^ri^cSahlns^^ descendants stijl reside. Jaicband went 

to M&rabra and his descendants now inhabit Ehera 
Basundara. Sakit Deo was succeeded by Benipdl Deo, and he by Bhupdl Deo, 
who had two sons, Yahdiii Sah4i and Udaicliaran. Udaicbaran went to Bhon- 
gaon, and his descendants became chiefs of Mainpnri. Yah'mi SahAi was suc- 
ceeded by Puran SahAi, Gambhir Salidi, Dalip SahAi, Snndai* Sahai, and Mediiii 
Sah/ii, wlio were Rsjas of Bilram, Sakit, MAIgaon, and Rajor. In 894 hijri 
(1488 A D.) Bahlol Lodi attacked Sakit, and afterwards proceeding to Mdigaon 
fought a battle with the ChauLAtis of that place in which he w»as wounded and 
soon afterwards died there. NiAmat-ulIah merely says that Bahlol fell sick 
on his way to Dehli, in the neighbourhood of Malawi in the Sakit territory, 
on account of the excessive heat. His successor, Sikandar Lodi, sent a force 
under Ibrahim i^hAh against BilrAm, and a great battle was fought near Atrauli 
in \^hicfa IbrAiiim was killed. RAo KhAn, a son of IbrAlnm, was then sent 
against the ChauhAns and defeated them at Bib Am, where Medini SahAi and 
a<}me of his brothers w^ere killed, while Bhnpal fled to Sakit and others of the 
family submitted to the conquerors an<l became MiisalmAns. From these are 
sprung the ThAkur Nau-muslims found in Bilram and its vicinity. They still 
bear the honorific apcliation of CImtidhri then conferred upon them, though 


they are often nicknamed Adfmiriyaa by their co-rcligionists, the PathAns and 
Mughals. 

When the array of IbrAiiim Shah Lodi passed through Eta on its way to 
Krcntually returns to Jaunpur to chastise the presumption of Jalal KhAn, 
it was attacked by Sawant Sen, son of BhupAl SahAi, 
close to Sakit. The ChauhAns were driven otf with the loss of their leader, and 
Sakit was taken possession of and handed over to a colony of fiahota Musal- 
mAns. On this, Sawant Sen’s family fled to BbadAwar, and in BAbar’s time 
Chakr Sen, son of Anant Sen and grandson of Sawant Sen, was recalled and 
invested with his old fiefs of Sakit and Rajor or Rajawar. After the restoration, 
chief followed chief lineally : thus, Chakr Sen, Chandra Sen, Bikramajit, EalyAii 
SabAi, PartAp SahAi, Udai SabAi, Laohhmi NarAyan, and Hari Singh. The last 
was famous for his prowess and was in great favour with Aurangzeb, in whose 
employment he won many battles. Farrukhsiyar gave him many high ofBceS 
and Muhammad ShAb still further favoured him. He was succoeded by hts 
son Kunwar BAj Singh, in whose time the country was given up to intestine 
commotions of every kind. During this period of anarchy and confusion the 


> The BtAwa chronicles make Sumer S&h the head of the Chauhan imiiiigratioii there. 
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Chauh&ns of Bit ram. 


Naw4b of Farukhabad obtained possession of Sakit, which then became lost 
forever totho Ohauhdns. lUj Sin^h was followed -by Amrao Singh, he by 
Datta Singh, and he by Dsulat Singh, who had two sons, Ishri and Drig^ 
pdl ; the latter succeeded his father and was follow'ed by his son Khush&l 
Singh, the present head^of the Rajor family. 

Alter Bilrdiii was sacked by Rao Khan,it was again rebuilt where it now stands 
by Bilrain Singh. Amongst his descendants were 
Hina Singli and M m Singh. MAn Singh attacked the 
Gaudal tribe, wdio were then dominant in the tract now comprised in the north 
of Marahra. He defeated thorn, destroyed their village, and raised on its site 
the town of MArahra. llira Sitigh, the second brothor, had five sons, who 
founded Tilokpur, Prithipiir, Kaprahta, BhadwAs, Dhaulesar,^ Garhiya Mar- 
gaen, Basimdhara or Basundara, Nitiknuli kalAn, Jhinwar and Oahethu in par-* 
ganah MArahra. These villages are still known as the ^^panchbhdya^ke^gam^^' or 
villages of the five brothers. Amongst BilrAtn Singh’s descendants, too, was 
Jagat Singh, who founded Jirsini, He had two sons : (1) Sumer Singh, whose 
descendants are found still in Jirsmi, Nagla Pawul, Nagla Farid, and RAr in 
parganah Sakit ; and (2) ParlAp Singh, who settled in Ghazipur PAhor. PartAp’s 
son was SangrAm Singh, the founder of Eta, and wlio was known, after his 
forcible conversion to IslAm, as Sangi KhAn. The Rajas of Eta alwa}’^ received 
the t{ka or forehead mark on installation from the hands of the representative 
of tho Jii*smi hunily. This branch has always been 
poor and held but ciglit villages i Jirsmi, Neorai, RAr, 
Marthala, Milauli, MahAwal, Barauli, and Barhcna, but now only portions of 
Jirsini and RAr and RAr khas remain to them. The eight villages are well 
known as the Xihgaon ChanlianAn.” 

The ChauhAn families to the east the (l.'stri«*t trace their origin to one JahAn 
Singh, known in MiisalmAn histories as JahAn KhAn. 
He came from the Mainpiiri district with his four sons s 
(1) HansrAj, who founded PArsAri in parganah PatiAli; (2) Ratan Singh, who 
founded Gorha in parganah PatiAU and KhAwa in parganah Bama; (3^) Parbat 
Singh, who founded Bhainsrasi and Bakarhai in PatiAli ; and (4) Bhagwant 
Singh, who founded Nagariya, Khairiya, Gangupura and Dhumri in parganah 
Bama and Bahota and Narthar in parganah PatiAli. They hold twenty-seven 
villages, and out of these 16 are proclaimed onder the Infanticide Act. Large 
mud forts belonging to the ChauhAns are still found in Eta, Phuphq^u, Sakit, 
Rajor, Kaprahta, Dhanga, Dhaulesar, Gahethu, and Basimdhara or Basundara. ' 
The family of the late Raja ofEta is also of ChauhAn descent. Hisancestora 
settled in BilrAm, whence one of the family, by name 
PartAp Singb, emigrated to the banks of the Isan and 

1 The ChauhAns of Marahra ipcakof a Chtuhin ehauri$i oi Eta and Dhaulesar, but they 
cannot point out the villages. 


The Jirsmi ThiWurs. 


Jahan Khan. 


Former Rajas ol Eta. 
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Ibonded there tbe called Qhibipar F4hor. Eta itself was founded by 
Sangrira Bingli^ son of Part4p Singh^ who built a mud fort there and established 
bis authority over the neighbouring vlllageSh^ He was not allowed to remain 
ib independence for any length of time, for having incurred the displeasure of 
an amil of the Naw4b of Fanikbabad, the Naw4b himself attacked Eta, and 
though at first unsuccessful, eventually defeated the Ghauhdns and captured 
the fort. Sangf4m Singh was taken prisoner and was forcibly converted to 
]sl4m under the name of Sangi Kbdn. When his clansmen knew of the dis- 
honour that had been put upon their chief they obliged him to retire from the 
gaddij which was occupied by bis son Kisban Singh, who was followed by Jagat 
Singh, and he by Prithirdj Singh, the same who built the tomb at Eta in 
honour of the Ohauhdn hero Prithirdj. Prithiraj Singh was attacked by Naw4b 
S4bit Kh4n in 1780 A. D., was taken prisoner, and, like his great-grandfather, 
was transmuted into a Musalmdo by order of the conqueror. He, too, aban- 
doned the gaddi and was succeeded by his son Rudra Singh. Himmat Singh, ^ 
son of Budra Singh, was Baja of Eta at the cession and owned also taluka Him- 
matnagar Bajhera in parganah M4rahra He was allowed to engage for most 
of the villages found in his possession and was sucoeedod in 1812 by his son 
Megh Singh. The settlements were continued with the latter,, who was suc- 
ceeded by Damar Singh. During Megh Singh’s time the mnkdr allowances 
for portions of taluka Himmatnagar were withdrawn and the villages wore set- 
tled with the resident proprietary bodies* In 1857 Damar Singh joined the 
rebels and his estates were confiscated. He diod before the close of the dis- 
turbances, and of his large estates only eleven villages, the dowry of his wife, 
a lady of the Dh4kara clan, now remain to the family.® His widow resides in 
Himmatnagar and has adopted Prithirdj, the son of her daughter, as her heir. 
The Baja of Mta never took rank with tlie Rajas of Rajor and Bilrdm in conse- 
quence of his descent from a younger branch, as well as because of the dis- 
honour cast on the family by the conversion of several of its members to 
Muhammadanism . 


The H4mpur family also trace their descent from one of the most ancient 
^ ^ ^ princely linos of Northern India. The present Baja, 

B4m Chandra Singh, claims to be thirty-ninth m descent 
from the last Bdthor Baja of Kanauj and representative of the dynasty that 
commenced with Chandra Deva in 1050 A.D., and supplanted the Tomars. 
Ghandrapeva was succeeded by his son Madana P41a, of whom we have an 
inscription bearing date 1097 A. D.; also of his grandson Govinda Chandra, bearing 


^SaQgrftm Singh’s descendantK are found in the Tillages of Dhanga-Bijoii, Chamkari and 
Banthal-Kuthpur, aod still bear the honorific appellation of ** vjdUya,** *He died in 18 1 1 

A D. * Bven before the mutiny much- of the taluka that remained to the llaja had fiillen 

into other hands, the Jadon of Awa Misa, in the Muttra district, having succeeded in anneidng 
lour villages. See parganah Eta-Sakft and village Himmatnagar Bajhera hereafter for further 
' particulars of the asseasmonta on the Baja’s tolokas ; also 1, Set. Kep„ aSSi 11 ibid^ 121. 
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date 1120 A.D. ; we also know Govinda’s grandson lived between 1172 and 1177 
A.D. The last R&thor Raja, Jaichandra, fell in action against Muhammad 
Ghori in 1191 A.D. The R&mpur Raja is descended from Jaipdl, the second 
son of Jaichandra.^ From the eldest son comes the Jodhpur and Bikanir Rajas, 
the former being the head of the entire clan both in ^ta and Rajputdna. Pra- 
janpdl, the sixth in descent from Jaichandra, left Kanauj and established him- 
self at Khor, where the family remained for several generations in possession of 
1,600 villages. TlicreJaidco Singh, the fifteenth in descent from Jaichandra, 
was attacked by Shams-ud-din Altamsh. The siege of Khor had lasted twelve 

years, still the Musalmdns could make no impression on the Rdthors, when a 
fakir named Mir Aziz-ullah Makkdi suggested that a large herd of cows should 
be driven up to the gates, behind which the imperial troops might advance in 
safety. The ruse was practised, and Jaideo Singh, seeing that he could not 
repulse the enemy without endangering the lives of the sacred animals in their 
front, retired from the city with his people by another gate.” Altamsh, then 
destroyed Khor, and with the materials built anew town w'hich he called Shams- 
abad.* Karan, a descendant of Jaideo or Jaisukhdeo Singh, on the dispersion of 
the family, went to Budaon and established himself in Usaith ; and the third 
in descent from Karan Singh, Raja Fartap Rudr, having assisted the Nawab of 
Farukhabad in a contest with the Rohillas, received a grant of twenty-sev«n 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bil&sgarh, now called Bilsarh, in parganah 
Azamnagar, at a small annual nazardm. In these twenty-seven villages were 
included the three estates which alone now remain in possession of the 
family* The ruins at Bilsarh still attest the splendour in which the family 
lived. In the time of Hardeo Singh,® one Puran Mall, Brahman, sat in 
‘ dharna' at his door, and on finding his request not complied with committed 
suicide. Full of remorse, Hardeo Singh resolved to leave Bilsarh, but died 
before ho could carry out his intention. His son Raja Bhdu then removed 
the family to the present village of Pahra, and his son Rdm Sahdi again fixed 
the head-quarters of the jdgir in the neighbouring township of Rdmpur where 
they still remain. It was Jaideo Singh who drove the Bhars out of all Azam- 
nagar except Bhargdcn towards Barna, Sonhdr, and Kurdoli. The Musalmdns 
of Bhargden, who now style themselves Bhattis, are the solo remnants of this 
race now left in the district. Jaideo Singh enraged at the Panwdrs of Kusdri 
asking his daughter in marriage sent a force against them under his Kdyath 
, dfwdn, Parti t Riii, who defeated the Panwdrs and received a jdjir, {rom their 
Villages with the title of Kusdriya, still borne by his descendants. At the time 

1 Some lists make Jaip&l the eldest son. * In 1414 A.D., according to the Tdr(kh-i~ 

Muf>nrak Hfidhi, Kltlir was occupied b}' the infidels and was known under that name, and that 
was un<b‘r the Sayyid dynasty. Altamsh died in 1286 A.D. The I’uzak-uBdhari speaks of it by 
the name ishamsabad. as well os the chroniclers of the Lodi dynasty, and the name appears to 
have been changed some time in the fifteenth century, not the thirteenth as the local traction 
makes out. > Corresponds to the^Brasingh (?) of the lists. 
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of the cession of the Nawfib’s territory to the " British, Raja Nawal Singh 
was still in possession of the twenty-seven villages granted by the Nawdb 
of Farukhabad, one of them, B4mpur, being held in jdgir by tbo Baja. In 
the course of the earlier settlement, owing to the neglect or bad management 
of the Raja, combined with a want of acquaintance with the new revenue 
system introduced by the British, the Raja’s proprietary rights in all, except 
the three estates he now owns, were either not asserted or ignored or dis- 
allowed : cons^uently in the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 only 
the same three estates were confirmed to him. The Rdmpur Raja now 
holds three villages in this district — Rdmpur Pahra, Sikandarpur Salbahan, 
and Chauki Atanpur, and three villages in the Mainpuri district, one of which 
is mortgaged. All these villages yield a net profit of about Rs. 5,037 per 
annum. Government has recently allowed the Raja to hold Rdmpur Pahra, 
the parent village, at a fixed nazardna or quit-rent of Rs. 733, in considera- 
tion of the ancient greatness of the family and the indebtedness of its present 
representative. A loan of Rs. 25,000 at five per cent, has also been granted 
to extricate the Raja from his present difficulties on the security of his estates, 
and on condition of his giving them up to be managed by the Collector 
under the Court of Wards until the debt be extinguished. The family is the 
acknowledged head of the Rdthors in these Provinces. 

The following list shows the descent of the Jodhpur, Bikanir and Rdmpur 
Rajas from Jaichandra according to the Eta chroniclers 
JAICyiANDRA. 


Bardar. 

1 

2. Jaipal, 

17. Brasinghdeo. 

32. Guialsahdi. 

33. Gokul Singh. 

Setram. 

I 

3. Kanakjai. 

j 

18. Surat Singh. 

19. Gaj Singh. 

Siajl. 

1 

4. Mahandrapdl. 

1 

34. BhawOni Singh. 

Asthaagi, 

1 

5. Surpul 

1 

20. Bhup Singh. 

21. Prithi Singh, 

1 

35, Bakhtawar Singh. 

Bhuhargi. . 

Bampdl. 

1 

6, Prajanpal. 

1 

36. Hindu Singh. 

1 

Eanhrjic 

7. Abhaipal. 

22. Ugar Singh. 

37. Ntiwal Singh. 

Jalan Singh. 

8. Kalian Singh. 

j 

23. Karan Singh. 

38. Chhatar Singh, 

1 

Biranji. 

Chanduji. 

9. narirdhaur. 

10, LuntLank. 

1 

24. Frithiraj. 

1 

26. Dharmdngad. 

1 

39. Rdmchandra Singh. 
(Hdmpur). 

Banmalji. 

Jodjhaji, 

1 

1}. Ajit Singh. 

IS. Somhar Singhi 

26. Partdp Budr. 

1 

27. Brasinghdeo. 


Bujajli (Jodhpur) Bikajf (Bi- 
Ac. kanir) 

Ldnkaran. 

Jetsi (1626 
A.l).)&c. 

1 

13* Birhrahpi Singh. 

1 

14. Harslnghdeo. 

1 

16. Jaislnghdco. 

16. Kihangdeo. 

j 

28. Bl'.an Singh. 

r 

29. Bamsahdi. 

30. Birsahai. 

31. KiT.vtsaliai. 
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Besides the Bdmpur family there are two other braiiches of the old family 

Other branches of the Rathors in the Central Duab : those known as the 
BAthors. DIjIj. Bdkha and the Khirasipur RAo family. 

The latter is of pure descent and is settled in parganah Sliainsabad, in the 
Farukhabad district. Lakhmi Sen, a cadet of this branch, founded eight vil- 
lages in parganah Azamnagar of this district— Kharsuliya, Nayagaon, Mangad- 
piir, Pratdppur, Tusaiya-Maliik, Chatingra, Paharpur, and Kalua Tilpiir. The 
6&kha Dhir Sdh is found in Azamnagar, Bonluir, and in Knrdoli in the 
Mainpuri district. Dhir Sab, after tlie cajdure of Khor, advanced with his Rathors 
through Azamnagar into Barna, driving the Bliars before him out of the latter 
parganah. On the iiiarriagc of his daiiglitcr, as stated elsewhere, ho gave a 
hdwani (52) of villages in the neighbourhood of Barna to his pandit, Pande 
Rdm. On his death, his sons Hugal Deo and Mai Deo pushed on into par- 
garah Sonhdr and expelled the Bhars, who only offered some little resistance to 
their progress. At the same time others mar jhed southwards to Kuraoli, where 
they established themselves. Hiigal Deo’s descendants are still considerable 
landholders in Sonbar. One branch of them is known as the Mahua Khera 
Chandhris, but this distinction is of recent origin. They held but one village, 
Bdmnagar, until the close of the last century, when they obtained the lease of 
two others, Nawdda and Ayar, from the Bangash Nawdb of Farukhabad. One 
of the family, Hindu Singh, distinguished himself on behalf of the British in 
the war with Holkar, and, in recognition of his services, two villages (Mahiia 
Khera and Mubamrnadpur) were given him inpfarm, and subsequently he ob- 
tained them as proprietor. This branch has since acquired onc-half of Sonh&r 
khas by purchase. The Rathors of the parganah still talk of their ‘‘ Sonhdr 
ke bedtis gaorC^ and “ Maldwan ke dthgaoiiy though they now hold proprietary 
rights in only 23 villages in that neighbourhood. Tho KurAoli branch of the 
Dhir Sdh Sakha is represented by Raja Lachhman Singh of Sujrai, the centre 
of the well-known Sujrai chaurasi. Dhir Sdh was never married, and his child- 
ren were the offspring of low-caste concubines : hence the Rampur branch will 
neither eat nor drink with them. A branch of the Dhir Sdh Sdkha, of which 
Thdkur Sawant Tilak and Khargjit Singh are the representatives, is settled in 
Sarauth in the south of parganah Azamnagar and possesses some villages there. 
The ruined forts of the Rdthors are found in considerable numbers, in the 
south of the district. The largest js tliat of Garhiya Sflam. The fort of 
Sonhar itself was built by a Bangash tahsilddr and never belonged to the 
Rathors. 

The Katiya, Katiha or Katya Thdkurs possess proprietary rights in 34 vil- 


Katiyft Tbakurs. 


lages in this district. They claim connection with the 
Chauhdns, and say that Katya is only the name of thoir 


al or subdivision. This, howevor, is denied by tho Chauhdns, who admit no 
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connection with them. They say that they came from Nimrdna, in the time of the 
Bdthor Rajas of Khor, in three bodies. The first took service with the R&thors 
and settled in Lohdri Khera in parganah Azamnagar, whenc<! they spread over 
tlie neighbouring villages; the second expelled the Musalmdn Rents from- 
Auldi and occupied that parganah, where they are still to be found at Bhdhbdz- 
piir ; and the third body crossed the Ganges and settled in Pilwdwdra in the 
Shdlijahdiipur district. The Azamnagar Katiyas eventually acquired a hdwani 
of villages, and they have a tradition amongst themselves that the Bhatti 
Musalmdns of Bhargden were once their elephant-keepers. In the time of Mu- 
hammad Khdn, Bangash, some of those Katiyas became Musalmdns, with Kesri 
Singh of Angreya at tlieir head. Kesri Singh took the name of Khdn Bahddnr 
Khdn and became amil of Azamnagar under the Nawdb. He founded Aliganj, 
where his tomb still exists. His son Bakht Buland Khdn was proprietor of 
taluka Jaithra, paying a revenue of Ra. 6,626 a year on twenty-three villages. 
Taluka Bhargden w'as settled with Sndbdn Singh for Rs. 10,211, and taluka 
Angreya, comprising thirty-tw^o villages, with his son for Rs. 19,817. When 
Azamnagar came into the jwssession of the British, the talukas were broken up 
and were settled wdth the original proprietors, and the Angreya family is now 
in very poor circumstances. To this day Azamnagar is known amongst the 
people as zila Katiya.” The Katiyas give their daughters to Pundirs, Gau- 
rdhars, Tomars, Solankhis and Sikarwdrs, and receive in marriage the daughters 
of Bais, Gaurs, Bdchhals, Dhakaras, and Jangharas. The Katiyas are connect- 
ed with the Katydrs, and they tell a curious story as to how they became sepa- 
rate clans. They say : — W o were a sept of Chauhdns, and the Raja of Jalan- 
dhar, near Niinrdna, in whose country we lived, wished all his subjects to bow 
to him. None of our people ever feared any one but the deity, and we refused 
to prostrate ourselves before the Raja, One day he invited us to a banquet, and 
in the middle of the passage, at the end of w^hich the Raja was seated, were 
suspended several naked swords of surpassing sharpness. We still disdained 
to bend onr necks and were out by the swords in advancing : hence our names 
‘ Kati^'as.’ The Katydrs stooped and so bowed to the Raja : hence their name, 
liye hi unhon m katjdne se dr Both clans came together to servo the 
Rajas of Ehor, and it is because the Katydrs were dishonoured by bowdng con- 
trary to oostom, that at the Dasahra, when the Raja of Rdinpur holds his little 
court, he first receives the nazars of the Katiyas and then those of the Katydrs. 
Up to the present time the Katiyds do not intermarry with the Katydrs, 
nor the Eatjdrs with the Katiyas, though they eat and drink together. 
The Katydrs do not intermarry with the Chauhdns except under rare cir- 
cumstances, and then the Katiyas say it is because both contracting parties 
are utterly forgetful of their honour. The Katydrs only number 336 members, 
who possess proprietary rights in fifteen villages, all situated in parganah 
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Azamnagai*. Their eriginid settlemenU were ia the villages of AzamDagar, 
Akbarpur Kofc^ and Kudesa. 

Qaur Rajputs are found in Barbola and Sanauri and other villages lying to 
* Gaur Sajpats south-east of the Nidhpur parganah. They say 

that they came from Gadda G4ch Ohakol in Rohilkhand 
under three leaders, Sangman or Sinhman, Sdri and B4ri, to bathe in the Ganges 
near Barhola, which was then inhabited by Rawal or Kent Mnsalmdns and 
Brahmans. The Musalm&ns were oppressing the Brahmans, who called in the 
Gaurs to aid them. Finding the Muhammadans intoxicated during the DiwCilif 
the Gaurs attacked them and slaughtered the whole assembly, men, women and 
children, and took possession of their villages. SAri Singh settled in Sarauli, 
thirty miles west of Farukbabad, where his descendants still hold twenty-fOur 
villages. B&ri Singh went to Birpur, five miles north of Sarauli, where his 
descendants occupy a chaurdsi (84) of villages. Sangman remained at Bar« 
hola, where he gave the Brahmans one hundred bighas of land each free of 
rent. A curious custom still exists in commemoration of the assistance the 
Brahmans rendered in giving information of the time when the Gaurs should 
attack the drunken Konts. Whenever a marriage is contracted in Barhola^ 
the Brahmans are entitled to a fee from the Gaurs known as the Khergk patti 
ha haky Sdli Singh, son of Sangman, had two sons r Sakana, who peopled 
Rajola Raja, Rahwara, Ranahti and Rdni D4.maT ; and Bahdri, wlm stayed in 
Barhola. Kad&li, the second son of Sailgman, had also two sons : Rdmsukh, 
who occupied Sanauri ; and Hasu, whose descendants hold nine villages in 
Farukhabad. Bah&ri had three sons : Amj^ri of Nagla Birii ; Dhdrak of 
Bakashai; and Mungli, who remained at Barhola. The last bad five sons, from 
whom and their descendants the Mas or wards of Barhola are named. For 


their services in the mutiny the Gaurs of Barhola received the village of 
Bhargden in reward. 

The family of Raja Dilsukh Rai, a Edyath of the Kulsarisht goi^ whose 

liberality towards the local institutions of Eta is so 

Baja Dilsukh Bai. •' 

well known, is of comparatively obscure origin. His: 

father was farmer of eight villages, but lost'them through speculation, and was 

compelled to leave the district to earn his livelihood. In 1813-14 A.D. he 

obtained employment on Rs. 300 a month in Sindia’s service, which he held 

for many years. His son Dilsukh Rdi entered Colonel Gardner’s service as 

a land-agent and remained there until the death of Mr. W. James Gardner* 

He then invested his savings in the manufacture of indigo and progressed so 

as to be able to buy up a number of villages. In 1857 he rendered all the 

aid in his power to the British authorities and was rewarded with a hhUtat of 

Rs. 5,000 and estates paying a revenue of Rs. 15,000 a year, wdth the title of 

Raja Bahddur. He is now an Honorary Magistrate and one of tiae most 
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wealthy landholders in the district, and has devoted much of his income to 
schools, dispensaries, and other useful public objects. 

The Sayyids of M&rahra belong to the same family as those of Bilgr&m in 

, „ ,, . Oudh and Bdrha in the Muzaffarnagar district.^ The 

Savyidi of M&rahra* 

tradition connected with their arrival in India is, in 
all the main points, the same as that given by the Sayyids of Jansath. The 
Mdrahra Sayyids say that their family originally settled at Daramwat near 
Madina, and removed thence to Wdsit near Baghdad. S. Abul Farah emi- 
grated from Wdsit to Ghazni with his four eldest sons (1) S. Abul Far&z, 
(the S. Abul Fazl of the MuzafPamagar tradition) ; ( 2) S. Abul Fazdil ; (3) 
S«. Dadd, and (4) S. Muizz-ud-din (the S. Najm-ud-din Husain of the Muzafifar- 
nagar tradition), but in what year is not known. Thence the three elder sons 
emigrated to India, where the emperor gave Tihanpur, now in the Patidli state, 
to S. D&iid, Chhatbanur to S. Abul Fardz, and Kundli to S. Abul Fazdil. A 
descendant of Abul Fardz named S. Muhammad Gbausin 614 Ujri (1218 A. D.,) 
with the assistance of some Musalmdn soldiers, expelled Baja Sri from Bilgrdm 
and settled there. S. Abdul Jalil, a descendant of the Bilgrdm Sayyids, came to 
Mdrahrain J017 dyn (1608 A. D.), where the kdniingo, one Chaudhri Muhammad 
Khkn, became his disciple and gave him some ground on which to build a 
house. He is said to have died there in 1661 A.D., and was buried in the 
ground near his house, where his tomb is known as that of the Mir Sdhib and 
is much resorted to. His son S. Sh&h Ghaus succeeded him and died at 
Bilgr^im in 1701 A.D. He was succeeded by Shah Barkat-ullah, who built 
the Pemnagar Sarki in 1722 A.D., and was buried there in 1746 A.D. 
Shhjkat Ehkn, an officer in the service of Nawkb Muhammad Khkn, Bangash, 
of Farukhabad, built a handsome tomb oyer the grave of Barkat-ullah, 
which is still in existence. The shrine is en&wed with a grant of twelve vil- 
lages revenue- free to provide for its maintenance. S. Shdh Barkat-ullah Jiad 
two sons : Shdh Al-i-Muhammad, the head of the branch known as the hard 
sirkdr ; and Shdh Najdbat-ullah, the bead of the chota sirk&r, or junior branch. 
The former died in Mdrahra in 1768 A.D., leaving two sons, Shdh Hamza 
and Shdh Hakkdni. The former died in 1802 A.D., leaving three sons : 
Al-i-Ahmad, known as the Achcha Sdbib, Shdh Al-i-Barkat or Suthra Sdhib, 
and Al-i-Husain or Sachcha Sdhib. Al-i-Ahmad died childless. Al-i- Husain 
settled in Enat, in parganah Dilwar, in the Shdhabad district of Oudh, w'here 
his father-in-law, Ndr-ul-Husain, Bilgrdmi, had B,jdg{r, He died in 1839 A.D. 
and WHS buried there. His sons, S. Muhammad Said and S. Muhammad Taki, 
died there. Al-i-Barkat died at Mdrahra in 1855 A.D. He left two sons: 

^ See Gazetteer, 111. The date for the settlement in Bilgram may be set down as the 
middle of the fourteenth cent ary, the same m the lettlcmont in BIrha, which was due to the 


seme cause. 
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idH*Imdtn or JomaQa.Mi 7 di and Al-i-BasiU or Majto Miydn. Al-i-Imdm luad 
three sons : Anl&d Husain, Ibn Imdm, and AI-i-Mnhammad. Al-i-Basdl is now 
the leading representative of this branch of the family. Shdh Barkat-nllah’s son, 
Sh&h Haj&bat-ullah, died in 1794 A. D. He left two sons, 8. Im&m Shdh Qadba 
and S. Makbttl Alam, called Shdh Sondha. The former died in. 1^09 A.D. 
leaving two sons, Barkat Baksli, known as Bliikdri S&hib, and Hazrat Baksb, 
called Fakir Sdhib. The latter died in 1843 A.D , leaving’ one son, Muhammad 
Amir Sdhib, who died in 1873 A.D. Shdh Sondha died in 1817 A.D., 
leaving a son, S. Alam, known as Piydri Sdhib, who died in 1821 A.D., leaving 
two sons, S. Sultdn Alam and S. Sdhib Alam. The former died childless in 
1857 A. D,, and the latter died in 1872, leaving throe sons, S. Alam, 8. Shdh 
Alam, and S. Makbdl Alam.^ Since 1852, tho affairs of the dargdh are man- 
aged by a committee of which the leading Sayyids are members. The first 
revenne-free grant that they received was that of two villages in parganah 
Bilrdm bestowed upon Barkat-ullah by Mabammad Shdh in 1729 A.D. In 
1772 the Bangash Nawdb granted them twelve villages in parganah Mdrabra, 
and in 1782 Shdh Alam gave in dtamgha ten villages more, four of which lay 
in Bilrdm and six in Mdrahra. 

Bhdi Ebdn Toya was a descendant of the Khail Jahdd tribe, and in tho 
1 .^ * 1 . 1 Shahjahdn came from Edbul to Bashfdabad 

g nso wara g . settled in muballa Chank. 

Three sons survived him, Ehizr Ehan, Muhammad Ehdn, and Basdl Ebdn, who ' 
founded three villages : Walipur, slz^'miles west of Rasbidabad ; Ehimani, 
twelve miles to the south-east/and Sl^i Aghat. Sabsequently Ehimani fell 
to Muhammad Ehdn, Waliptjr to Ehizr Ehdn, and Sard! Aghat to Basdl Ebdn, 
Walipur was given in jdgir by the Nawdb of Farukhabad to his wife, who 
dispossessed Ehizr Ebdn’s family, allowing them only fifty bighas in lien of 
their proprietary rights, which they have never since succeeded in recovering. 
The greater portion of Sardi Aghat still remains with the descendants of Rasdl 
Ehdn, though in the time of Aurangzeb it was given mjdgir to Nawdb Ilham- 
nllah Ehdn, son of Bashid Ehdn, the justiciary of Mirza Amir Beg, governor 
of Eananj, and was settled in 1701 A.D. The following tree shows the descen- 
dants of Bhdi Ehdn, the founder of thg Sardi Aghat family. 

^The following gives the genealogy from MuhammaS Basdl to AM-Basiit:- Muhammad, 
Fatima married to Hasrat Ali, Imam Hnsain, Imam Timal-ab-din (Shahid), Isa Said, Muham^ , 
mad, All, Husain, All, Faid Sikandar, Amr,' Said, Aliya, Husain, DaCd, Ala Far^asti, Ahul 
Faris, Ahul Farah, Husain, Ali, Muhammad Sograh, Muhammad, Amir Husain, NIsir Husain, 
Kiisiin, Kamil Sbih, Bari, Mahm Shih, Muhammad,, Kutb-ud-dfn. Ibrihimj Abdul Wihid,' 
Abdul Jalii, Ghaus Barkat-ullab, AM-Muhammad, Hamza, Al-i-Barkataud Al-l-RastU. 
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All these names have the affix ‘ Ulla Khin.’ 


Baka. Nabi. 



ETA Dt&TKICT, 


■ Qhulam Nabi Niy/«z2ai and his family are influential Path&n proprietors in Ka- 
^ . dirganj, an iihportant' town* lying close to the Ganges in ^ 

. rathfiQfi o£ Eadirganj. north-eastern corner of theyistrict. The family chroni- 
*cles relate that Kddirganj was formerly in the possession of Kont Miis^mans, 

* who were drIvW out by a predatory baud of Tahla Rajpiits. Thp n|>w owners 
lived by the plunder of boats passing up and down the river, and oamplaints were 
continually made to the Nawdb of Farukhabad regarding th^m, but with no result, 
until at length an account of their depredation? r^rfied Muhaininad Shdh, the 
emperor of Dchli,who ordered Akl Khan, son of Bakal Khan, and Shujiiat Khan, 
residents of Farukliabad, to proceed a nd'ohastiso the plunderers. They arrived at 
Kddirganj and attacked the in their fort, then known as Chila Chaim, and 

completely defeated putting all prisoners to death without distinction of 

sex or age. Shujdat Khan remained there and built a strong fort of block kun- 
kur on the site of tlie Rajputs’ fort, in which ho erected a shrine, in memory 
of Alwlnl Kddir Jildni, a saint and ancestor of his, in whose honour also he named 
the^ new town Kddirganj. The emperor was so pleased with Sbiijaat Klidn’s 
success and the arrangements made by him for the protection of traffic and 
travellers that he ordered that the revenue of 128 villages should bo assigned 
to the Fathans to meet the exiienditure for troo{)s and the religious services of 
the shrine. A grant was also made to Shujdat Klidn of Kddirganj itself, freo 
of revenue. Slulh Alain continued to favour the family and gave them several 
villages in Farukhabad, so that at one time they held upwards of two hundred. 
Shujdat Khan took his patroi&i* side in the war between the Nawah ofFa- 
rukhabad and the Roll i lias, ajid felrtd the battle of Dari. Ho lies buried within 
the fort. In the confusion that eiiSucd many of the zarainddrs of the villages as- 
signed to Sliujaut Khan reasserted their rights, and on tlio cession to the British, 
jiroprietary rights were confirmed to the family only in Kddirganj and a fow 
villages in its neighbourhood. The tree from Bakal Khdn is as follows ; — Akl 
Khan, Wahid Khan, Bahadur Khdii, Wali Khdn, Ghuldm Kddir Khdn, Tho 
I ist had three sons : Ohuldm Nabi Khan, Ghulam Rasiil Khdn, and ‘Gulsher 
Khdn, the last of whom has a son, Kddir Sher Khan, and Ghuldm Rasiil Khdn 
has a son, Ali Shcr Khan. 


Zain-ul-abdin Khdn, Chaudhri, a Nau-muslim of the Chauhun clan of Rajputs, 
N u muslims possessions around Bilram, hut, owing to extravag- 

ance and mismanagement, most of his villages have passed 
into the hands of Chaudhri Muhammad Mansur Khdn of the samo fai^ily. Rdo 
Mandan Singh, a convert from the Solankl^ tribe, was proprietor of Mohanpur 
when it fell into tho hands of the Farukhabad Ifawabs, and to retain possession 
of their lands the family beca&e Musalmdns. A long course of extravagance 
has also led to the alienation of most Of tho ancestral property of this family for 
default in the payment of thO Government revenue, The Mohanpur estate 
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was sold by auiition in 1210/<2«/i (J808 A.D.)/and * was purchased by one ptV 
the court officials, from whom Dadd Kh4^' the representative of an Afghan 
family loii^g settled in the Aligarh district, purchased it in 1843. It is now in 
tho possession of Hddiyar Khdn, the grandson of Dau J Khdn, and the descend,-r; 
ants of the ildo of Mohanpur possess butbalf of one village, fluids Singh, 
a BrahinaiV of Nadrai, is the son of Bh\m Singh, a distinguished officer 6f 
Colonel Gardner’s regiment. He enriched himself in tho wars and loft some 
good villages to his son. His statue, carved in Jaipur marble, is to be scon at 
Nadrai, as well as an immense bell, a trophy from the Burmese war of 1823, 
presented to him by his Colonel. 

Dildvvar Khdn, an influential resident of Mohanpur, belongs to the Bad- 
The Eadfffijar Mu- ^ban of Rajputs, so well known in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 

■alm&ns of Mohanpur. Muttra, and Bareilly.^ Portions of tlio elan also settled at 
Fatehpiir Sfkri in tho Agra district, and were called, from their place of residence, 
Sikarwar Badgujars. Narpat Singh, an ancestor of Dildwar Khdn, married 
into a Cliauhdn family in Aelialpal in tliis district, and took up his residence 
there, but afterwards removed to Mohanpur in 1803, The same year a son of 
Mohan Singh became a convert to I.dam under tho name of Muhammad Path 
Mamur Khdn, and through the iiifliiorice of the Nawdb of Farukhabad was receiv- 
ed with great favour. His son, Muhammad Dilawar Khan, is now a largo 
landliolder in this district, but is considerably involved in dobt.^ Ho has issue, 
Rahim Sher Khan. 

The largest landholders in the district,.^ recent times, were the Gardner 
family, founded by^Glloncf .Gardner, a cadet of a noble 
1 he Gardner family. away fi^iu home and entered the Marhatta 

service, in which ho highly distinguished and onricliod himself. In tho war 
with Nepal in 1815, when the incompetence of our generals was bringing dis- 
grace on the British name, Colonel Gardner was offered command of the force 
destined to occupy Kumaoii. In this expedition he was com[)letoly successful, 
reducing Almora, and in conjunction with his brother, the Ilon’hlo 13. Gard- 
ner, putting an end to the W'ar, He married a daughter of tho royal family 
of Kachh (Cutoh), and establishing himself at Chhaoni in this district, lived in 
princely splendour. By gift, purchase, or as farmer Colonel Gardner held a 
large portion of Eta, and was succeeded by his son, W. James Gardner, who 
ran away with a daughter of tho king of Dehli, to whom he was subseqnonfly 
married and who is still alive. Mr. W. Gardner died at Chhaoni on the 14 th Juno, 
1845, ^nd was buried in the miirble mausoleum there, beside his father. Ho 

i 

* ^According to local tradition the Badgujacs came from Ajudhiya in (Mulh to Snhawar and 
then settled in Bakhorgarh, whence they migrated tef Anupshahr and Baranli, «ii ivlng out the 
Mewatia or Meos. Fruin these places they ilpreacLorcr the surroundings dNtrIcts. Sec uoder 
Bulandshahr, Gazetteer, 111, 59. 



left issue, Sulaiman Shikob, commonly IpdVn as Mun4 Sahib ; James, alias Hinga 
Sahib; William tbnnis; Sikand^JSliikoh, and Jahdngif Samuel; but his own 
extravagance and the dissensio;^s that arose among his children reg^ding the 
distribution of his property, combined with the utmost prodigality in nis estab- 
lishments, have alienated the noble possessions ohoe belonging to the family, 
For ten and a half years preceding the mutiny the estates were mortgaged to a 
Farukhabad banker, and have since, in a great measure, passed jj-way from the 
family. Rdni Damar, belonging to Kdmrdn Shikoh, son of Sikandar Shikoh, 
is now under^the Court of Wards. 

The tenures of land in this district are those common to the rest of tj|ie 

zaminddri, hhdyaehdra and imperfect pattiddri, By rime last 
Tenufiss of land. understood a tenure which, lo a certain extent, combines 
the characteristic features of the first two, and is subject, in different estates, 
to various modifications. Its”^ distinguishing peculiarity is that a large 


proportion of the lands is hold in severalty and the rest remains undivided : 
that while the exclusive right of each proprietor to the proceeds of his 
separate land is the same as in a bh&yacbdra village, the profits resulting from 
the undivided land are partitioned among the sharers by account as in a pure 
zamind&ri holding. Iti other instances where the proprietors’ seer is compa- 
ratively limited, the most common practice is to apply the whole (or such por- 
tion as is necessary) of the collections from the cultivators for the common 
lands to the payment of the Government revenue and to appropriate the pro- 
duce of the seer lands as profit, or when those collections are insufficient to 
eatisfy the Government demand^ the remainder is realized by a hikhh (or 
dhira as it is called in this part of the country) on the proprietary seer. There 
arc endless modifications and differences, which it is equally useless and im|)os- 
slblo to enumerate. The following statement shows the numbers of each class 
as found at the recent settlement, giving for the whole district 978 zaminddri 
estates, 162 perfect pattiddri, 356 imperfect pattiddri, and only 3 hhdyaehdra 


estates : — 
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th&kurs of tho Gaur^ Baia and clans are still tibe prevailing oasiea 

. , among the pro||d^rs. To the %ost, in the dudb 
sirc^*b* of "the proprS between the old Gw^|s and the K4li, Th4kurs still hold 
tary community, ground ; Qaur and Pachlana, and Swn ; 

Solankhis in Sahdwar-Karsdna and Sirhpur^Sra Katiyas, Katydrs and 
Rdthors in Azamnagar. They have now been IwWy' dispossessed, but they 
still preponderate in four parganahs, Bilrdm, PachifiS^girhpura and Azam- 
nagar.’ Of the rest, Brahmans hold the greater part of and Barna, and 
MusalmAns, principally two wealthy talnkadars, own the bul&'i^ihdwar-Kar- 
5C0 the south of the Kali, Chauhans originally owned aln^Sakit and 
Mdrah^ jai^d Rdthors owned Sonhdr. In spite of frequent trami^^ these 
clans 'still preponderate, usually however without minute subdivision «^ro- 
perty, numerous communities being quite exceptional. The following table g^g 
the number and caste of the proprietors and the area held by each caste in eaoS^ 
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9 
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12 
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3 
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31,041 

1 
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*40 

1,400 
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20 
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16 
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28,46> 
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*19 

8 874 

133 
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66,155 
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4 
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SIS 

45,642 

1 

451 

092 

74,631 

* ... 


9 

697 

3 

61 

39 

16,426 

... 

... 

813 

68,957 

JltidUp ... 



13 

363 

... 

... 

240 

6,049 

... 


856 

4i,762 
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75 

5,474 

... 

... 

3 

2,137 


... 

434 

24.573 

AzamnagaFp 
Souhdr, ... 
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4,457 

2 

62 

245 

30,174 



8 557 

1 164,100 

9 

78 

. 2 

114 

1| 

19 

6 

436 

•A* 

• •• 

2 >3 

21.926 

Mdrahra, ... 

80 
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4,956 

8 

217 

321 

28,163 

14,947 

2 

1,426 

1,700 

128,023 

Btap ... 
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4.4f6 
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[ 

13,704 

1 

... 


53 

3 

4,184 

1,465 

1 164,564 

Grand Total, 
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Tronifera of proprietary right. 


Mr, Ridsdale, the Settlement Officer, says that details of the transfers of 
proprietary riglit during the currency of the past 
settlement cannot bo ascertained with any degree 
of accuracy. The kdnungo registers are so very defective that of a very large 
lumber of transfers no details can bo obtained, the entries showing frequently 
neither the amount of the share nor the price paid. He writes The total 


"^Humber of transfers can never be ascertained with any approach to accuracy. 
The registers in former days were kept with very little care, and even now trans- 
fers undoubtedly occur which are never recorded at all. The amount of the 
share tralii|Biwd is frequently not specified and often cannot b * ascertained, the 
transfer bei^f rfterely of undefined total rights and interests. The main objec- 
tion, however, to accepting the existing returns is that the price of the transfer 
even when specified is frequently altogether nominal: a largely exaggerated 
price is continually entered to prevent claims to pre-emption, and a transfer is 
frequently the closing transaction of a series of other accounts by which the 
recorded price is determined, and not by the value of the land. Lastly, no distinc- 
tion can be made between transfers of shares totally unencumbered and those 


burdened with heavy liens* So many circumstances, in short, may attach to 
the transfer which may render the recorded price little indication of the actual 
value.that an average deduced from transactions governed by such various and 



■■ * ■■■^^' ■ * ■* --i^ .» ■% 

iiidill^gii^^ smair^trinpio utility/* Wherever 

maWrials w6i;th ^re€«>j|^g^'^ they are^lg^marised in the parganah nofices. 
It may, however, be iaken a$i ascWtained that ilf^Talue of land has undoubtedly 
risen since the last settlement, and that ordinary! land is ait present worth |bouj} 
fifteen years* purchase on the land-revenue assessed. The following statement 


gives the official 'returns of transfers for the years 1860-61 to 1873-74, and 
may be accepted as tolerably correct 
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18S0-G], 


148 

43.296 

147 

296 

140 

60.160 

805 

160 

606 

ISGlrSi, , 


84 

19,904 

96 

IrO 

135 

66,524 

829 

, 171b 

637 

186^-63, 


96 

23 89S 

34 

129 

90 

84,770 

501 

' S67 

848 

1863-64, 


107 

27.769 

18 

188 

116 

37.698 

421 

176 

712 

1664-66, 


87 

2,742 

67 

144 

111 

10,308 

423 

303 

637 

1866-66. 


7*2 

1,642 

44 

ll6 

112 

2,382 

420 

161 

683 

1866-67, 


103 

6 42 4 

79 

fea 

94 

6,646 

867 

163 

614 

1867-68, 


76 

3,139 

40 

I<5 

87 

4,5 0 

294 

184 

666 

18^8-69, 


72 

6,642 

89 

I6l 

99 

3,024 

474 

213 

786 

1869-70. 


<2 

2,023 

60 

122 

112 

4,399 

286 

117 

6(6 

1870-71, 


87 

3,947 

186 

2’3 

92 

11,760 

480 

192 

694 

1871-72, 


187 

4,601 

Gl 

188 

116 

9,442 

484 

247 

847 

1872-73, 


132 

4,690 

S6 

158 

163 

6,867 

633 

962 

93ft 

1873-74, 


103 

6,326 

23 

126 

111 , 

683 

733 

823 

680 ' 


Classes of cultivators. 


13y the census of 1872, the population showed 26,496 landholders, 403,837^ 
agriculturists, and 273,152 non-agriculturists. From 
the subjoined table it will be seen tbia| tenants with 
rights of occupancy and holding free of rent number 80,G34|[||ili^ of whom 
tenants with a right of occupancy number 71,459 souls, ito^hg 379,651 
acres, and tenants holding rent-free lands number 9,175, holding 10,762 acres, 
giving together an average holding of about five acres. There are 32,859 
tenants-at-wiil, holding 129,732 acres, which gives an average holding of a 
little under four acres, while proprietors cultivating their own seer land nnra- 
ber 13,531, occupying 99,184 acres, which gives an average of nearly seven anres 
to each. The total cultivated area hero accounted for, amounting to 619,329 


acres, is divided amongst 127,024 holdings, giving an average of 4*9 acres to 
each. The proportion of the cultivated area of the district held by tenants 
with right of oocupancy is, from the above figures, 64 per cent, by tenants^. 
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.m DISTRICT. 


at-will 21 per bent., and by small proprietors who occupy and cultivate their 
own lands without either a landlord above them or a sub-holder below them is 


but 15 per cent. The following statement shows the distribution of the area 
amongst each class: — 


Parganob. 


Seer of cultivating 
proprietors. 

Tenants with a right 
of occupancy and 
rent-free. 

TenanU-at^will^ 



Number 

Area. 

Number. 

Area. 

Number. 

Area. 

Nidhpiir, ... 


1,S04 

Acres. 

11,294 

8,277 

Acres. 

3 .796 

4,589 

Acres. 

0,024 

Faizpur, ... 


S17 

2,636 

2,383 

M,5l7 

1.166 

5,684 

AuISi, ... 

••ft 

256 

9,390 

1,716 

10,656 

1,079 

5,9«6 

Pachlftna, ... 


133 

9,920 

1,037 

8,961 

1,118 

6,299 

Bilrum, 

MS 

489 

6,197 

3,194 

26,971 

12,567 

8,208 

91.840 

Burun, 

Sabawar, ... 


4 8 

8,216 

2,073 

1,093 

4,188 

Ma 

999 

6,564 

6541 

41,743 

9,2H1 

1 1,450 

Sirhpurai ... 

ftftft 

813 

6,780 

5,924 

27,926 

2.075 

8.983 

Pati^li, ... 

Barna, ... 


865 

5 344 

2,666 

15,09.3 

2,340 

6,146 


431 

3,824 

1.527 

9,726 

893 

5.984 

Azamtiagar, 


3,567 

21.554 

28,547 

72,581 

6,030 

0^0 

16,016 

Bonh&r. 

Mfirahra (kbali&a), 

• tft 

253 

2 276 

2.149 

8,753 

8,528 

••• 

1,649 

9,794 

6,485 

48 369 

9,369 

19,898 

Ditto (muafi), 

••a 

61 

573 

939 

2,306 

901 

850 

£ta-Bakifi| ••• 

V 

I.4S5 

13,072 

12,689 

60,739 

3,874 

19 183 

Total, 

... 

13,531 

99,184 

80,634 

890,418 

82,850 

129,739 


The cultivators of rent-free patches mentioned above pay a cash rent of Rs. 1,308 


only.. Where hatdi rents, or by division of produce, exist, the rule in irrigated 
land is one -third and in dry land is one-half the produce to the zamind lrs. In 
addition to this, one ser per maund is taken to cover village expenses and the 
accountant's fees. Where money rents prevail, a cess of half an anna in the 
rupee iaiSeviei for the same purposes. In some Ullages the landholders pass 
on to their tenants the whole of the ten per cent, cess, and levy other 
unauthorised cesses, such as a load of fodder and a net (pdsi) full of chaff 
from every threshing-floor at harvest time. 

The approximate number of landless unskilled labourers in this district 
must be close upon 40,000. These however must be divi- 
ded into two classes: (1) the regular day-labourer who 
works all the year round and whose numbers are estimated at 12,000; and (2) 
the irregular labourers or harvesters. These latter are principally of the Chamdr ’ 
caste. The wages of the regular farm labourers varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 
a month, generally paid in kind, but sometimes in money and at special seasons 
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they get perquisites which raise their wages to the level of that reoerved by 
the irregular labourers. 

In the Tardt tract the principal cultivatmg.clasBes are the dispossessed old 

ItlTstia castea communities of the Gaur, Bais, and Solankhi 

” ' clans, with their relatives qnd dependents, and Ahirs, Lch 

dbas, and Murdos, those with occupancy rights being largely in excess and 
holding nearly 60 per cent, of the total cultivation. To the west, between 
the Bdrh Ganga and the Kdli, the chief cultivators, besides the existing and 
former Rajpdt proprietors, are Lodhas, Brahmans, Kichhis, Chamdrs, and 
Ahirs, amongst whom hereditary tenants hold 60 per cent, of the cultivation. 
In the tract south of the Kdli, Lodhas, Ahirs, and Kdclihis predominate. Thd- 
kurs, ,as a body, number 14,880, or 13* per cent of the whole cultivating com- 
munity, numbering 113,493 souls, which were distributed as follows at set- 
tlement 
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Thteur, 
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Mahajan 
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Kah4r, 

2,703 

3 

Garariya, 

3,693 

3 

Sweeper, 

1,208 

1 

Brah- 

man. 

16,94! 

16 

427 

••• 

Ludba 

14,494 

18 

Carpenter 

1,712 

1 

Masai- 
m&n. 1 

6,426 

s 

KSyatb, 

9,064 

9 

E&chh!, 

14,103 

13 

Alifr, 

12,866 

II 

Chamdr, 

9,180 

8 

Others, 

19,600 

11 


Of the total cultivated area at settlement, amounting to 619,329 acres, pay- 
Rents mentsin cash were made for 594,602 acres, amounting to 
Rs. 14,11,876, and 24,727 acres only paid rent in kind. 
The rent-rates of the settlement under Regulation. IX. of 1833, for some of 
the parganahs, were as follows according to the conventional classification of 
soils : — 




1 ' Bira. 

Manjha. 

Barha,. 

Pargaoah. 









Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

. ■ 

t 

1 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 



Bs. B. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. 8. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

SahSwsr 

■ •9 

6 19 11 

2 10 2 

5 4 4 

2 IS 2 

8 15 8 

1 n 1 

Karsina 

944 

6 9 6 

2 10 2 

4 18 4 

1 16 7 

8 1 2 

1 1 7 

^ Eto 

444 

7 7 6 

8 4 8 

5 4 4 

2 10 2 

3 8 2 

1 5 1 

Sakit 

444 

7 0 6 

8 12 

5 4 4 

2 10 7 

2 10 a 

1 1 7 

Sirhpam 

•** 

6 9 5 

2 10 2 

4 0 S 

1 16 7 

8 1 a 

0 16 9 

. Mlrabrs 

•M 

3 S 0 

4 9 6 

0 3 0 

2 11 6 

2 7 0 

12 0 

Faehlina 

«*• 

8 5 4 

4 2 0 

5 11 2 

3 8 4 

2 11 10 

0 14 0 


E 
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BTA DlSTRld*. 


The average assamed rent-rates at the present settlement show a considerable 
increase, perhaps duo to a more minute subdivision of soils and more extended 
inquiries. They were as follows in six parganahs^ 



OiUHXlf. 


MATTITia. 


DdMiT. 


Bntfii. 

TABir. 

Parganah. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 
£ 

Second class. 

Third class. 

Irrigated. 

i 

First class irrigated. 

First class dry. 

h 

u 

l4 

i 

CO 

Irrigated. 

Q 

First class. 

1 

I 

>Es. a. p. 

i 

|Ri. a. p 

B.a.p. 

!R8.a.p. 

K8.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs ap. 

Rs.a.p. 

R.a.p, 

Re.a.p. 

B.a. 

I 

SahS war- 
Karsdna. | 

7 14 0 

6 9 6 

'6 9 6 

3 11 0 

2 9 0 

4 12 6 

3 7 0 

3 7 0 

2 10 0 

1 8 0 

4 12 0 

3 14 

Bta*Sakit, 

10 11 0 

8 4 0 

6 5 6 

3 12 6 

2 10 0 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 12 0 

[ 

2 3 0 

12 6 

... 

8 14 

Sirbpurd' 

8 10 11 

6 10 11 

5 0 0 

CM 

2 12 6 

... 

8 14 10 


2 8 7 

2 0 7 

4 4 4 

2 14 

Mirahra ... 

8 0 0 

6 4 0 

... j 

... 

... 

6 4 0 

2 10 0 

••• 

3 16 0 

1 6 0 

ICC 

... 

PachUns; 

andSoroti.l 

8 0 0 

5 4 0 

••• 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 

.M 

2 10 0 

1 6 0 


... 


Taking tho total area hold by each class of cultivator for which he pays 
a real or nominal rent in cash, the rates paid by the different classes per acre 
in several of the parganahs arc as follows : — 


Class of cultiyator. 

li 

o« 

is 

iZ 

1 

I 

■.jT.8-.ia 

lit 

1 

Azamnagar. 

8 

1 _ 

1 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rf. a. p. 

Seer-holders ... ... 

1 8 7 

2 7 7 

2 7 10 

1 7 0 

1 7 6 

1 6 7 

1 9 7 

Hereditary tenants •«. 

2 2 6 

2 12 7 

2 16 6 

2 4 0 

2 1 4 

2 6 2 

1 12 6 

Tenants-at-will ... 

1 10 7 

8 7 8 

8 8 9 

SU 0 

1 16 3 

8 4 6 

1 12 4 


The variation in the rates of rent is very curious and hardly admits of 
explanation, unless that perhaps in some cases the tenants-at-will are of the same 


*'^hc statistici for the lemainiug parganahs will be found in the parganah notices. * The 

dry bHr in Sirhpura refers to first class bh6r only ; second class dry was Be. 1*0*0 and irrigated 
was Bs. 2-0-6 ; SCO further parganah notices* 
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caste and family as the proprietors, and even this will hardly meet the difficulty 
in the large parganah of Azamnagar.^ 

One" cause for the abnormal lowness of rents in this district may possibly 
be Mr. Edmondstone*s influence. He writes : — The pro- 
of ^ents.' prietors have been informed that they have no right to 

interfere with the rates of hereditary cultivators, which are 
fixed and unchangeable, and have been directed in all cases of contemplated 
change in the rates of rent paid by tonants-at-will to give information to the 
tahslld&r of the parganah ; and it has been provided that they shall not, without 
observance of this process, be entitled to sue in a summary suit for the amount.” 
But this influence can only have extended to a portion of the district, and we 
have to look elsewhere to the true causes of the lowness of the letting value of 
land. T think that thes^'toe correctly pointed out by Mr. Ridsdale to be, 
firtily^ the great preponderance of tenants with a right of occupancy who are 
either ousted proprietors or descendants of the old landowners, or related to 
those in possession or dependents in some way on them ; Mcondlyj the inci- 
dence of the land-revenue has been so light that it was not found necessary to 
pass any great portion of the burthen on to the tenants, and whenever the 
rent-roll was found insufficient, the State demand was lowered at the revisions 
made by Messrs. Cocks and Wynyard ; thirdly, from the large margin of 
culturable waste existing at settlement and still unexhausted which afforded a 
readier and more popular resource for increase of income than enhancement of 
rent ; fourthly, from the population not yet having reached the limit where 
competition for land would begin to be appreciably felt. Whilst rents have 
remained stationary, population has multiplied, the value of the land and its 
produce has increased, capabilities for irrigation have been introduced which 
never existed before, and the time has now come when rents must be raised. 
The enhancements that have already taken place indicate a rise of thirty per 
cent, in the rental, and between twenty and thirty per cent, may be looked to 
as the average potential enhancement consequent on the announcement of the 
new revenue. 

It is generally admitted that up to the commencement of the recent revision 

« . , of settlement rents had not been enhanced from 1838 more 

Enhancement. 

than twenty per cent. Since the assessments of the present 
settlement have been given out (1870 to 1873), a general enhancement has 
taken place both through the courts and by private arrangement. In Nidhpur, 
Pati&li, and Bama tho rents have been increased for the most part by private 
arrangement, each cultivator in a village undertaking to pay an enhanced 
rate of two or three annas in tho rupee. The following statement shows the 

^See also Mr, A. Colvin’s memorandum on the rovision of land*svttlementB| psge 65, and 
Appendix 1, 125. 
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ETA DISTRICT. 


enhaoeements before and after the announcement of the assessments up to the 
end of 1872: — 


Farfaimh. 

Bxroaa ANNOuaoBmifT 

OF ISSaSSMBVT. 


AfTBB AirirODMCBMBNT OF iSSBBBMBVT. 

Area 

enhanetd. 

Old rent. 

fV ew rent. 


Area 

enhanced. 

Old rent. 

Ae» rent. 

1 

w 

<M 

9 

t 

« 

S 

S 


'S 

& 

1 


Bate. 

By decree. 

By consent. 

1 

« 

Rate. 

1 

Bate. 




Ra, 

Rb. a p. 

Rb. 

Rfl.a p. 




Rs. 

Rs, a. p. 

Bi. 

Ra.a.p. 


Kidhpvr,... 

S9 

71 

199 

1 15 10 

361 

9 9 9 

31 

1,696 

1,173 

6419 

3 6 1 

9,919 

8 

6 8 

14 

Faizpar, ... 

S13 

66 

778 

2 1 7 

1,037 

2 IS 1 

84 

625 

27 

3,136 

8 4 6 

9,767 

4 

3 n 

)5 

Aulai, 

79 

189 

970 

4 7 2 

1,248 

5 11 7 

2B 

981 

809 

4,011 

8 1 9 

6,691 

4 

6 6 

23 

Fach'ana, 

• 

••• 

93 

3 13 4 

40 

6 10 8 

74 

80 

118 

1,014 

6 4 4 

1,30 « 

6 

9 4 

rs 

Bilra;n, .. 

is 

88 

68 

1 5 4 

129 

3 6 8 

79 

9,444 

1.447 10.981 

2 13 9 

16,88h 

4 

1 4 

19 

Boron, ... 

S 

83 

967 

9 15 iO 

996 

8 7 1 

15 

163 

680! 

2,067 

2 7 6 

9,624 

3 

9 6 68 

hahawar, 

1649 

lio 

3,882 

2 3 4 

6.689 

8 8 9 

46 

9,516 

9.492 18,3^8 

2 n 9 

17,763 

3 

9 6 48 

Sirhpura, 

64 

6S 

944 

t 14 11 

346 

3 11 1 

42 


tlf 

... 


... 



M 

PatiSlt, ... 

6 

... 

13 

3 3 8 

32 

3 10 8 

69 

9 


38 

2 1 9 

66 

8 

1 981 

Barna, ... 

... 



at. 


u. 

... 

1,0?6 

13i 


1 9 10 

3,293 

9 11 6,1 

19 

Azamgarh, 

856 

144 

nse 

3 4 0 

1,505 

3 0 9 

34 

1,509 

605 

4,585 

9 9 8 

6,619 

3 

8 71 

rs 

Boohdr. 

90S 

... 

314 

1 8 6 

444 

9 3 841 

649 

Ks! 

1,810 

2 IS 11 

9,918 

4 

9 11 

4 

Mdralira ... 

993 

489 

8.987 

2 16 6 

6.38 

4 0 0'86 

8,774 

4,939 

43,937 

8 3 8 

70,378 

6 

9 l( 

>8 

Kit 

3,835 

. 97 

7,586 

8 1 n 

14,284 

6 18 11 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

•• 

Tdlal ... i 

1.9791 

l,93i 

19,485 

i 

10,674 


1 




■ 


■ 

1 


Mr. James writes : — ** There is nothing that strikes one in coming from a 
Material eoDditiun of the 'Wealthy district like Meerut more than the com para* 
cuUlratorg. poverty of the cultivators in this district. In 

Meerut, where there are so many hhdyachdra tenures, the members of the pro- 
prietary body cultivate on easy terms what is not their seer, while in this dis- 
trict large proprietors prevail.” Mr. Hobart thinks that on the whole the cul- 
tivators of Eta are “ in better circumstances, finer men, better clothed and 
better fed than they are in Banda, Basti, or Mirzapur.” No doubt there are a 
few landlords who, “ too indolent themselves to manage their estates, let them 
out to the highest bidder, who by every means in his power worries and rack- 
rents the tenants to the verge of desperation. The landlord looks complacently 
on, flattering himself that he will get his money without trouble, and trying to 
make himself believe, if he is not too lazy to think at all, that it is the contrac- 
tor, and not himself, who is driving the cultivators mad, while the contractor, 
without heart or honesty, persists in making his commercial speculation pay 
at all hazards.” Though the evil exists, the remedy is difficult without 
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enAangering the principles gf liberty of action allowed to landholders in every 
country. There has been a general rise in prices since the last settlement, much 
higher than the rise in rents. Cultivators, as a rule, obtained any land which 
they took into cultivation at rates very little higher than that which they already 
gave for similar land in their possession, so that on the whole the profits aris- 
ing from the rise in price of agricultural produce accrued as a rule to the ac- 
tual cultivators, and not to their landlords, and only where both characters were 
combined in the same individual were the landlords benefitted. The result of 
this has been that the agricultural body as a class are well off, though perhaps 
not in such g8od circumstances as the same class in Meerut, owing to the want 
of irrigation and inferiority of the soil. There is still, however, a large amount 
of indebtedness to the village money-londer, thongh the people, as a rule, appear 
well fed, well clothed, and well housed, Tho number of ornaments worn by 
females at fairs and the good clothes they wear may also be taken as evidence 
of comparative prosperity and comfort. 

Mr. James alludes to the absence of village temples when compared with 
the Meerut district as indicative of the comparative poverty of the cultivating 
classes in Eta, According to him temples are rarely found in even the 
largest agricultural villages, and a mound of earth at the foot of a pipal tree 
suffices for a place of worship. While in Meerut, on the other hand, go whero 
you will, you find a well-built temple in excellent repair,’* No doubt this fact 
shows either a more lax observance of religious duties or an inability to con- 
struct houses of worship, and perhaps a combination of both may be the true 
cause of this singular absence of temples in the Eta ^villages. Two classes of 
the population have undoubtedly suffered, and those are the weavers and cloth- 
printers, who usually combined the exercise of their trade with agricultural 
pursuits. The Chhipis or cloth-printers of the Patban village of Sarni Aghat 
were once a wealthy class, as the ruins of the tombs of their ancestors show. 
Since the introduction of English calicoes they have lost their custom and 
have now sunk to the level of the labouring class in common with their fellow- 
workmen in nearly every district in these provinces. This is not due to any 
local causes affecting the Eta district alone, but is the general result of com- 
mercial competition everywhere. 

Thirty ptikka bfghas, or nearly nineteen acres,would popularly be called a 


Site of holdings. 


large holding;. 12J acres, or twenty puMa bighas, a 
middle-sized bolding, and half of that a small holding. 


The total area of cultivation distributed per plough throughout the district would 


give an average of a little over nine acres, while the actual average holding is 
only about four acres. Mr. Hobart calculates the profit from wheat cultivation 


at Bs. 26-4 per acroi and the profits of four acres under various crops at 


Bs. 78-12, or about Bs. 6-8 a month. On this a cultivator would have to support 
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himself and his family, provide a^inst evil times, ai^d pay interest for advances 
as well as for implements and plon/^h-cattle. The calculation appears to be 
over-sanguine, as it is only the best land that can afford wheat crops, and no 
allowance is made for bad seasons* Mr. Jaihes gives the average value of the 
produce of five acres at Bs. 3 a month; a four-acre holding would there- 
fore bring in only Rs. 2-7 a month, a sum on which an ordinary family of 
cultivators could hardly live* It would therefore be safer to take one rupee an 
acre all round as the cultivator’s monthly share of the profits of the land he tills. 

Cash wages of workmen for several years are given in 
the following table 


Carpenteri, ... 
Alasons, ... 

Agricaltural labourerai 
Building labourers, 
Water-carriers,... 
Tailors. ... 

Porters, ... 

Kahars, ... 

Blacksmiths, 



Asarule, however, money payments are not made to village smiths and carpenters. 
Each plough pays 15 sers of grain at each harvest to the carpenter and black- 
smith. Again, when a man first uses a now plough he pays five sers of grain 
(akhat) to the smith and carpenter. So also a smith gets a rupee (kdrihak) from 
any member of a wedding procession who wants iron-work of any kind done, 
no matter how trifling it may be. At the kolhu or sugar-pressing season the 
carpenter in some places gets Bs. 2, a hheli of gdr weighing 2J sers, and a 
full of juice per sugar press*; in other villages he gets one-fortieth of 
the produce of each press. The village potter also gets ten sers of grain at each 
harvest from each plough, and the village washerman (dhobi) the same. The 
sweeper, too, is entitled to five sers of grain from each cultivator after each 
harvest, and this pittance is eked out by his wife’s fees, who is usually the village 
midwife, and receives from half to ono rupee and a chMar or garment from each 
woman she attends. 

The wages of the agricultural labourer vary with the season and the quality 
Wages of agricultural labour performed. At sowing time (hdoni) each 

labourers. labourer gets 2| sers of grain^ per diem, and those ac« 

tnally sowing (jholi} receive half a sor more than the rest, called the ^god ka 
andjf from the grain* being held in their chaddars. At weeding time (nardi) the 


1 Called unjdri in this district. ^ In Meerut, the wurd in this expreiiiun is 

derived from * godna^ *to prick’ ; here It is derived from *god,* * lap.’ 
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wages are 11 annas worth of grain per diem. At harvest time (Idi ) the wages 
are either five sers of grain per diem, here called dahiya or mdnthay or one 
sheaf (pdla) on every twenty sheaves reaped. The former mode of payment 
more commonly obtains in the kharif and the latter in the rabi. Cotton-picking 
(bindi) is commonly done by women or children, who usually receive, for the 
first fifteen days, a one-eighth share of the cotton picked : after fifteen days, on 
the field becoming generally ripe, one-tenth of the produce, and when most of 
the cotton has been picked one-eighth. Where a kolhu or sugar-mill is worked 
by labourers only, they got between- them a one-thirteenth share of all the 
produce, and for their work at the threshing-floor each labourer receives one 
ser from each mauncl of grain collected in the pile (rds). This fee is called 
ihdpa in Eta. Besides picking cotton, women and children arc employed at har- 
vest and sowing time, but not to any groat extent, and there is no established rate 
for their labour as there is in Meerut^ where the industrious Jdtnls and their 
children are so numerous. Generally a woman gets one anna and a child three 
pice a day. 

Prices have risen considerably during the last thirty years, and bid fair to 
continue to rise to some extent. In parganah Azamnagar 
the general average rise in the price of all crops has 
been 37*4 per cent, between 1833-56 and 1857-71. In parganah Sahdwar* 
Earsdna the difiPerence between the prices ruling in 1841 to 1850 and those 
ruling between 1861 to 1870 amounts, on a general avorJge for all crops, to a rise 
of 84*1 per cent. In Sirhpura the general average rise between 1845-53 and 
1862-70 has been 86 per cent. In Eta-Sakit, however, the general average 
advance between 1843-52 and 1863*72 has only been 21 per cent. In the 
data from which these figures have been derived we have materials for determin- 
ing the prices which may be relied upon. In Azamnagar the comparative 
average market prices of the principal staples in the periods from 1833 to 1856 
and from 1857 to 1871 were taken from the average of each year’s prices given 
in the Baniyas’ books in the three principal markets of the district * 


Prim in Parganah Azamnagar} 


Average price per 
rupee in 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Cotton, 

Jo6r. 

Bsjra. 

Maise. 

Rice 

Sugar- 

cane. 

1698-66 

36| 

53} 

41 } 

19} 

48} 

49} 

39k 

80} 

51 } 

1857-71 

88} 

89} 

81 

19 

33* 

82} 

49} 

18 

14} 

Increase per cent. 

86'1 

88*9 

330 

60-4 

371 

60*0 

24*8 

27*8 

45 


In Sah&war-Karsdna the figures were also taken from the books of the principal 
Baniyas or grain-dealers in three of the markets of the parganah. 


^The prices are givea in sen of l'0571bB. avoirdapois for the rupee. 
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in Parganah Sahdvoar^KarBdna} 


Grain. 

184M850. 

186l-]8€0. 

1861-1870. 

Increase in 
price per 
cent, be- 
tween 1841- 
60 and 1861- 
70. 

Per rupee 

Cost per 
mauad. 

Per rupee. 

Per rupee. 

Cost per 


Srs. c. 

Us. a, p. 

Srs. c. 

Sra. c. 

Bs. a. p. 


Wheat, 

48 6 

0 16 18 

38 6 

ii5 9 

1 9 6*6 

686 

Barley, 

64 8 

0 9 116 

68 IS 

48 11 

0 16 90 

60*6 

Oram, ... 

47 0 

0 13 7 4 

4i 9 

VS 9 

1 6 91 

6/*l 

Cotton, 

83 0 

1 11 99 

IS 3 

10 8 

8 14 98 


JoSr, ••• 

61 8 

0 12 6*9 

26 0 

85 S 

1 2 3*6 


B£jra, 

67 0 

n 11 87 

46 11 

89 8 

1 6 ll*l 



The general result gives an average of Rs. 5-10-3 per maund all round 
for the years 1341-50 and Rs. 10-6-2 per maund for the years 1861-70. In 
Birhpura the prices were taken from the zamind^rs’ and Baniyas* books in four 
of the principal market-towns in the parganah, and show an even more remark- 
able rise. 

Pricet in Parganah Sirhpura. 


Grain. 

1846'6S. 

1854-61. 

1863-70 

Increase in 
price per cent, 
between 1845- 
56 and 1663- 
70. 

Per rupee. 

Cost per 
maund. 

Per rupee. 

Per rupee. 

Cost per 
maund. 





I 












Srs. 

C. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Hrs. 

c. 

Srs. 

c. 

Rs, 

a. 

P. 


Wheal 

tM 

40 

16 

0 

16 7*6 

85 

4 

94 

9 

1 

10 

Hi 

66*4 

Barley 


69 

9 

0 

10 8*9 

41 

7 

87 

18 

1 

O 

11*4 

67 8 

G:am 

ees 

63 

8 

0 

12 23 

43 

4 

81 

3 

1 

4 

6 8 

68*3 

Cotton 


6 

4 

7 

9 10*8 

8 

18 

3 

13 

14 

3 

6*7 

86*7 

Jodr 

ses 

66 

6 

0 

9 7*7 

66 

7 

88 

18 

1 

6 

3* 

180*8 

Bdjra 

ees 

66 

6 

u 

9 7*7 

85 

5 

28 

18 

1 

6 

8*1 

1808 

Klee 


73 

8 

0 

11 78 

44 

8 

85 

7 

1 

3 

ES 

59*0 

Maize 


81 

9 

0 


k 49 

4 

35 

4 

1 

3 

1*8 

131*4 

Gdr 

cee 

20 

4 

1 

16 7*9 

^ IS 

6 

]| 

13 

8 

1 

il‘4 

58*1 

Tobacco 


16 

13 

8 

6 0*8 

14 

9 

11 

5 

8 

8 

6*9 

48*6 • 

Til 

Ml 

88 

13 

1 

18 0 6 

15 

3 

11 


8 

10 

39 

107*4 

Urd 

• a. 

44 

6 

0 

14 6*1 

36 

4 

94 

6 

1 

10 

3*1 

83 0 

Arhar 

1*. 

64 

14 

0 

11 79 

41 

0 

87 

0 

1 

1 

8*6 

48*4 

Moth 

... 

71 

9 

0 

8 11*8 

' 40 

7 

SO 

8 

1 

4 

118 

184*6 

SartoH 

... 

36 

8 

1 

9 IS 


0 

13 

13 

3 

14 

4 

84*5 

Indigo seed 

.t. 

1 

9 

13 

4 

1 26 

1 • 

13 

8 

6 

4 

19 

5 

17*1 


The cotton given in the above table is cleaned cotton, and thus increases 
ihe average price per mauijd of the six staples first given. The average price 
of wheat, gram, barley^ cotton, jodr and b&jra taken together for 1845-53 was 


Bs. 11-3-9 per maand, and tor 1862-70 was Bs. 20-15-7 per maund, showing a 
general average increase per cent, of 86'7. Taking all the articles together 
the average price of a maund in 1845-53 was Bs. 26-6-3 6, and in 1862-70 this 


’The pricee are given In serf and chbatdks, 16 of wbieh go to a eer | also in the price per 
maand of 40 aers. 
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hffcd risen to Bs. 45-3-9*6, giring a general average inOreaie per eent of 
71*4* Iq Eta^^Sakii the same process waS observed of taking the prides from 
the books of the principal grain-dealers. 

Prices in parganah tiorSaUt 


Oraio. 

1848-1859. 

1868-1888. 

1868-1878. 

IncreaBe in 
prices 

tween in8-< 
69 and 1868- 
78. 

Per rupee. 

Per maund. 

Per rupee. 

Per rupee. 

Per ihaund. 


6rs. 

C. 

Rb. a. p 

Sri. 

c. 


B 

Bb. a. p. 

' 

Wheat, ... 

S4 

8 

1 10 5*3 

21 

7 


9 

1 11 8*1 

4*9 

Barley, ... 

82 

8 

1 3 10-6 

27 

6 

Hi 

13 

1 6 6'4 

7*9 

Qram, ... 

81 

0 

1 4 77 

26 

1 

27 

8 

1 7 32 

.12*7 < 

Cotton, ... 

4 

18 

8 4 11*8 

5 

0 

2 

8 


92*6 

Jo4t, ... 

81 

5 

1 4 62 

27 

6 

87 

6 

1 7 4*6 

14*4 

Bdjfdt •». 

31 

4 

1 4 6*7 

27 

1 

27 

1 

1 7 7*6 

16*« 

Idaize, ... 

ai 

1 

1 4 ’2 

27 

0 

30 

10 

1 4 108 

IS 

Rice, ... ! 

14 

18 

2 11 2 4 

14 

IS 

12 

12 

8 8 9*8 

16*1 

(Hr, ... 

13 

18 

1 14 4 0 

IS 

1 

7 

11 

2 

3 9 6*3 

94*1 


The cotton referred to here is cleaned cotton. The greatest rise has taken place in 
Colton and and these with rice have maintained the enhanced price tbroUghSht, 
whilst the price of other articles would seem to have slightly fallen. The offlciaf 


returns of the prices of food-grains, sugar and cotton for ten years at Kdsganj 
and Eta in the number of sers procurable for one rupee are as follows 



isef. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1666. 

1867. 

^1868. 

1869. 

1670. 

Average 
: of the 
ten years. 


■ 

El. 

K, 

K. 

K. 


E. 

j. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

K 

E. 

K. 

E. 

K. 

E 

K. 

E. 

k. 

Wheat, ... 

16 

17 

33 

84 

80 

St 

I9;i8 

Z 

22 

16 

17 

22 

23 

18 

20 

10 

n 

22 

23 

21 

12 

Barley, •*• 

S8 

20 

39 

47 

39 

48 

2322 

82 

*i8 

214 

«? 

28 

30 

28 

94 

15 

ra 

29 

30 

27 

28 

Gram, ... 

1.34 

14 

30 

82 

80 

3*2 

33 t2! 

27 

24 

17 

to 

24 

26 

17 

20 

H 

10 

19 

22 

81 

29 

Jo&r, ... 

16 

25 

88 

4u 

40 

42 

2u22 

ED 

ED 


24 

28 

28 

10,4 

23 

144 

16 

27 

80 

26 

28 

Bajra, ... 

234 

21 

42 

45 

46 

40 

21 2u 

28 

58 

if\ 

93 

274 

26 

91 1 

22 

14 

14 

17 

28 

87 

97 

TJrd, ...' 

13 

18 

98 


88 

ED 

1620 

'8 

28 

21 

20 

26 

24 

19 

21 

IS 

14 

20 

26 

90 

99 

Gur, ... 

8 

11 

j8 

14 

18 

IS 

14 13 

12 

14 

14 

11 

to 

3 

8 1 

12 

11 

m 

1) 

It 

Ilf 

12f 

Cotton, ... 

34 

n 

84 

24 

14 

1 

1 2 

8 

2 

2 

8 

8 

3 

24 

24 

2 

2 

3 

3 

9 

a 


The ordinary weights and measures are in use in this district, but besides 
^ , these there are some peculiar to Eta. There are 

three kinds of sers. The Company’s ser or Sirkdri 
ser, containing 26 Madusdhi takkds, is in use in Eta itself : another ser has 32 
takkasj and that used in wholesale transactions is equivalent to 36 takkds. The 
last is in use in Patidli and its neighbourhood, A five ser weight is called here,, 
a dhari and 2^ sers pukka is known as a paseri ; twenty sers make a kueheka 
maund and forty sers a pukka mauud. Here 60 hipals^ I pal and 60 pals ml 
ghari^ while 2 jt gharis make a ghanta, of which three go to the pddtair or watoh* 


gives the Ets prices and K the KIsganj prices. 
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l)ftirAiBlcttomby betweenit and the close of tba first jpittar 

isjetimed ehhdkiodra. In tide district 48 are equiralent to one gag and 52 

angudda to one kadam or pace, of which 2,200 make one koa. In practice tE^ 
Jkoa is little short of two miles. Twenty paces square or about 30 poles make a 
huhcha bigha, of which five and a quarter go to an acre. The Government 
bigha measures 2,756*25 square yards ; 1*7560 bighas go to an acre, and each 
l^ha is 0*5694 of an acre. A hari is equivalent to an English foot, and nine of 
them make a gattha or three yards. The village gat or yard is 31} inches : the 
lldhi got of 33 inches is seldom used. The jarib is known as ji&n or Mri here. 

There is a oonsiderable export trade in agricultural produce from this dis- 
Trsde returns submitted to the Board of Reve- 

nue it would appear that the export in maunds in an ordi- 
nary yeacwwould bo— rice, 100,000 1 cleaned cotton, 46,909 ; imcleaned cotton, 
140,727 \jodt and hdjroj 150,000 ; wheat and barley, 1,831,725 ; pulses, 72,582 ; 
and other crops of all kinds, 1,434,480 maunds. It will be seen from this that 
the staple exports are barley, wheat, and cotton. No trade returns that can be 
i«i4 upon have as yet been collected, but the following statistics showing the 
quantity or value of the principal articles brought into the municipal towns of 
Kdsganj, Eta, and Soron during 1871-72 will indicate the character of the trade 
passing through them as well as the local consumption 


Komber of articles. 


Grain of let qnalitj, 
Ditto 8nd quality, 

Bice uncleaned, fff 
Gbi, . 1.. 

SuRar, 

Bab and gfir, 

Shira, 

Betel leave! per dhdh^ 
Potatoes, . 

Veil (tables, 

Chaff. 

Cotton feed and oilcake, 
Oil, 

Oil*aeed, ... 

Pttel, ... 

StrinfT, slrkl, griss, 
Tobacco, ... 

Druggists* goods, ... 

Cloth, - *• 

kfetauB, ... 

Druggists* gfoodi^... 
Vegetables ... 
Chaff, ... 

Building materials, 
Fuel, 

-Biotf,*.. ,(• 

Tobacco 


Artklet imported into and taxed bn Articles pasth 

1 ^ • ed through 


Eta. ESsganj. Boron. 


ESsganj in 
transit. 



i(,183 

















aWOBW. 

tom. Trt«M. of traffic along the pnnoipal roads from May to 

Koyember, 1872 , show the direction of the traffic and its valro 


Eta and Tdndla. 


Hunaber of cEftfl, ••• urloA 6*^18 

Ditto buUo<;ki, .. 

Weight of goodi iomaundep J-JJ® 

Vilue In rupees, ... 


ia, 4 s «.n >8 M* 

5.008 6, MB 4, TOT ».»«? 


Eta and Shikokabad, 


Number of earts, 

Ditto bullocks, 

Weight of goods in maondf, 
Value in rupees. 

Eta and Kdsganj, | 

Number of carts, ... 

Ditto bullocks, 

Weight of goods in maunds. 
Value in rupees, ... 


719 

^665 M31 


4.707 5.358 6,1W p;- 

«!mo iMl ,!■?« /C 


i aJiSt 


3l.oeB m.ooo - 

6,897 69,896 26.607 


1,675 1,015 

5,168 8,246 

19,841 M*® 

77,072 64,66i 


The following statement gives 

for the Gnmd Trank Hoad and the H&thras and Ka chhla OhAt ro . 

' 1 I 


Grand Trunk Nood, 

Number of carts, * ... 

Ditto bullooki, ... 

' Weight of goodsin maunds, 

Value in rupeesi ••• 

BiArot and KaehUa Ohdt 
Eoad, 

Number of carts, ••• 

Ditto bullockfi, •>* 

Weight of goods in maunds, 
Value In rupees, h. 


3,099 2,989 

6,319 9,328 

88,877 58,914 ^ 

1,79,348 2,16,285 . 

MaylOih 
to 8 1st 
1872. 

4,199 5,180 

14 698 18,224 

, 49.065 80.316 | 

8,93,872 4,89,089 


1 3.683 8,880 8,001 

9, “46 ll.tlO 8,709 

38,111 44,025 61,356 

3,67,771 3,88,095 4,06,585 


1.955 1.6^8 3S«6 

8.931 8,590 

33,700 21,069 51*468 , 

1, 23,614 1,10,334 8.66,073 



'm oBTsm 


a 




April. 


lat to lUb 
May, 18?8, 


Grand Trunk Soad^ 

Humber of carts^ ... 8,V«3 3,887 

Ditto bullocks, ... 11,811 10,630 

Weight of goods to maunda, 0i,98O 1,19,034 

Value in rupees, ... 7,46,378 |6,S],867 

H4 ibrat and Kaahhla Ghdt 
road, 

Humber of carts, ... 7,676 6,690 

- Ditto biillocke, ... 27,645 25,528 

Weight of goods in maunds, 1,25, 205 ,62,158 

Value in rupees, ... 7,Si‘,837 [8,8 ',400 


4,321 

4,740 

4,737 

1,464 

16,166 

» 6,82(1 

16,328 

5,033 

1,26,279 

1,48,165 

1,26,515 

44.875 

6,65,934 

6,68,390 

7,02,261 

8,1 >,129 


7,299 

5,856 

4,067 

1,129 

26,404 

20,983 

14,098 

4,197 

2,19,904 

1,45,955 

1,08,011 

30J1S 

0,63,5S4 

8,16,657 

6,53,736 

1,96^785 


There is a small trade by canal along the Oawnpore branch. The following 


Canal traIBct 
1S72:— 


statement shows the exports and imports at the Nidhaiili* 
T&tdrpnr ghdt on the canal for the years 1869 to 


’ ** Articles. 

1669. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Exports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 



Whc&tf ... 


164 

465 


600 


125 


Other gruRs, ... 

•ee 

100 

40 

657 

... 

*390 

... 

4180 

CottoQ, ... 

see 

8,043 

13,720 

... 

13,000 

... 

7,399 

• •• 

Oilseed, ... 

... 

• •• 

413 

187 

12 

... 

see 

IM 

Sbit, ... 

... 

5,870 

825 

... 



... 


lDdigo>seed, ... 

... 

208 

••• 

65 

6,269 

.. 

1,817 

»#• 

... 


... 


... 

... 

188 


as 

Iliscellizkeoiis, 

tOe 

875 

T5 

24 

... 

419 

19 

314 

i - Total, 

... 

8,480 

15,588 1 

923 

20,480 

1,006 

9/160 

1,610 


The oommonest system of interest in the district is that known as hidL 
The money-lender advances Rs. 10 and collects as 
principal and interest one rupee a month for twelve 
months# Small transactions where no article is given in pawn or as security 
bring half an anna in the rupee per mensem as interest, or 37^ per cent, per annum. 
Where an article is given in pawn as security the interest is one-half the preced- 
ing. Large transactions without a mortgage range from 12 to 24 per cent, per 
annum according to the resources of tlm borrower. Where a mortgage is given 
cmmoTable property the rate falls to from 9 to 12 per cent, per annum, andwhw 
the ntorigage is on immovable property it is often as low as 6 to 9 per cent, per 
annnm. Petty agricultural advances on<persona1 security are charged with interest 
at from six to nine pie in the rupee, or from 37^ to 56^ per cent, per annum. 
Where a lien is given over the crop a common arrangement is that called 
Mw6i; thus, a cultivator borrows Bs. 20 from a monty-lender cm the fiAt 
of Agban and stipulataatopay in Bs. 25 worth of grain on the first of BaisdkH ; 
so for a loan for m. montba ho has to pay at the rate of 50 per oent per 
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*antiaili«‘ Another system is that known as where the borrower agr^ to 
IMiy back at tlie end of the harvest the value of the sum borrowed in grain, with 
one, two, or three sers more per maund in excess of the market price. As a rule, 
five or six per cent, per annum would be considered a fair return for money 
invested in land. There are no large banking establishments in the district, 
though there are several well-to-do sd/iukdrs in Kdsganj, one or two in Eta, and 
one in Kddirgatij. The ordinary village monetary arrangements are conducted 
by village Baniyas and shop-keepers. A good many Bikanir and Rajpntana 
'Brahmans are found in the larger villages superintending loan establishments. 

Two important fairs (mela) take place in tho district at Soron and Kakora 
The Soron fair is held altogether in the district, and the 
other at Kakora, partly in this district and partly in 
Budaon. The fair at Soron is held in Aghan (Margsi Siri), falling generally 
about the commencement of December. Traders from the surrounding districts 
and men from Dehli, Jaipur and the Panjdb assemble ; the principal articles brought 
for sale are cloth, toys, chdna which is eaten with pdn, culinary vessels, shoes, &o 
The bathing takes place in the Bdrhganga, along the banks of which a number 
of stone-built gh&ts have been erected for the convenience of bathers, of 
whom during the chief days of the fair more than 60,000 crowd the streets of 
Soron and the neighbouring villages ; the fair lasts eight days, but those who 
come for bathing stay only about two days. The assembly at Kakora, which 
is a very large one, is held on the hanks of the Ganges opposite Khdirganj, and 
chiefly in the Budaon district, where the traders, with their shops and goods, most- 
ly congregate, but a large number of persons who come merely to bathe stay on 
this side. The articles offered for sale are chiefly raths^ pdlki», wooden boxes, 
tents, pdra cloth, and the usual commodities. 

. The only manufacture carried on under European supervision is indigo 
under the ^ B&r concern’ and the Sar&i Aghat branch of 
Gilmore’s factory in Farukhabad. The 
concern consists of twelve factories' in this district and two in Mainpuri, em- 
ploying a Enropean manager and his assistant, and about 100 men as agents 
clerks, and messengers. The average cultivation for the last three years has 
been 5,116 acres, giving 353 maunds of marketable indigo. Daring the same 
pjbriod the average annual quantity of plant weighed off has been 126,7 60 maunds, 
giving an average of 359 maund of plants for every maund of indigo. The Sardi 
Aghat factory gave only 25 maunds of dye from 12,000 maunds of plant in 1871. 
^ B&r factories extend over nearly half the district. From a list furnished 
by Mr. Onr^ the mana^rj it appears that in the sonthern half of the distriet 
are 86 native factories, of which ona-half may b e described as permanent 

iln Bta thwe Is B4r, ICahu SonhSr, Oarhi^ BhQjpwm Sikahrs, Tbftoa BsiTdogandk 
laid Sheer, sad In Msbpuil Is 
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and tibe rest as temporary concerns. Factories in this district are very mhty 
distributed, and it may be fairly assumed that they vary from 150 to 200. The 
average annual value of both native and European manufactured indigo is esti- 
mated at six lakhs of rupees. 

Sugar-refining is carried on to a considerable extent in the northern part 
of this district. . The tahsiiddr of Edsganj estimates the annual value of 
sugar refined in his tahsili at Rs. 1,50)000. The Inland Customs Report does 
not give the manufacture of salt in each district^ but the quantity prepared at 
each tioner in the parganahs bordering on the Ganges and Bdrhganga must be 
very considerable. The rope and coarse sacking manufactured from 
the various species of hemp grown in the district are largely exported, 
but it would be difficult to estimate the amount. The principal manufacture 
of fibres is at Dhumri, where it is made by hand and many people are employed. 
The Dhdmri fdt finds its way to Calcutta and supplies all the neighbouring large 
towns. Mian is still noted for the guns and pistols manufactured there, but since 
the mutiny the trade has declined, and, there is reason to fear, will soon cease 
altogether. Before the mutiny and before the Disarming Act took effect the 
whole town resounded with the noise of the gunsmith’s hammer, and goods of 
fair w'orkmanship, great finish, and often most elaborately inlaid with silver 
were obtainable. The diminished demand has now affected the trade, and thb 
majority of the workmen have left the town to seek other employment. 

The following statement shows the revenue and the expenditure on civil 
Bevenue and expenditure, administration for the years 1860-61 and 1870-71 :**- 


Receiptf. 


1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 


1860-61. 

1870-71. 



Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

, Ks. 

Land-reyeonei 

Excise^ 

••• 

••• 

7,37,430 

S4,4S0 

7,38.697 

92.019 

Salaries, &c., of dis- 
trict staff. 


1,96,070 

Stampi, 

Income-tax, 

eee 

86,656 

66,627 

67.209 

Excise, 

... 

666 

439 

••e 

S,763 

Stamps, 

•• 

1,158 

8,448 

Post-office, 


8,467 

6.286 

Income-tax, 

*.. 

1,996 

466 

Customs, 


*•. 

8,660 

Post-oWce^ 

... 

88 

7,»M 

Canals, 

eae 

... 

S4,«>7 

Customs, 

eee 

666 

738 

Jtidicial receipts, 

•as 

1.764 

6.504 

Canals, 


666 

HKlTTffi 

Law and justice. 

■a# 

S9,042 

17,898 

Jails, 

... 

4.163 


Local funds. 

eee 

1S9 

667 

Police, 

Pensions, ftc.. 

Wf 

92.421 


Octroi funds. 


9,121 

26,297 

ete 

7 240 

6 004 

Bosd funds, 

•ae 

7.376 

8.819 

Medical, 

Bducition, 

•aa 

1,915 

9.386 

Chaukid&ri tax, 


8,273 

I9,»‘37 

• 66 

... 

7,566 

Local cesses. 

• ee 

30,344 

1,14,620 

Local funds. 

Local cesses, 

••1 

943 

86,474 

1,086 . 
1,62,980 

Total, 


8,88,674 

11,93,996 

Total, 

i.i 

9,86,807 

S,»,7M 

_ 


The treasury was not established until 1858, and there are no accounts 
forthcoming^'of previous years. There were 1,347 estates on the revenue-roll 
in 1860-61 and]l,407 in 1870-71 ; the number of registered proprietors in the 
first year was 11,444^ paying an aggregate land-revenue of Bs. 7,21^668 
and an average revenue of Bs* 68-0*ll| and in the latter year there were 
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18,724 registered proprietors, paying an aggregate revenne of Bs. 7,85,202 and 
an average revenue of Bs. 57-3-6. The average revenue paid by each estate 
in 1860-61 amounted to Bs. 535-12-2, and in 1870-71 to Bs. 558-1-9. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
Income-tax calculated upon profits exceeding Bs. 5C0 for the pur- 

poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71, was 
Bs. 65,702. There were 1,061 incomes between Bs. 500 and Bs. 750 per annum ; 
276 between Bs. 750 and Bs. 1,000; 236 between Bs. 1,000 and Bs. 1,500 ; 87 
between Bs. 1,500 and Bs. 2,000 ; 194 between Bs. 2,000 and Bs. 10,000, and 9 
between Bs. 10,000 and Bs. 100,000, giving a total of persons assessed of 1863, 
and a total of incomes over Bs. 500 a year amounting to 21^ lakhs of rupees. 

The following statement shows the revenue derived from excise for the years 
Excise. 1862-63 to 1871-72 1— 



Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp ^ct (XVIII. of 


Stamps. 


1869) and under tho Court Fees Act. The following 
statement shows the revenue and charges under this 


bead for a series of years 


tear. 

Adhegive 
itatnpg and 
hdndfg. 

Bluo-and- 

ilackdoca- 

ment 

stsnipg. 

DttticB and 
Court fees penalties 
realised. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net- 

receipts. 


Rg. 

Rg. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1862-63, , 

1,174 

86,770 


64 

88,008 

2,878 

85,630 

1 863-64, 

l,OU4 

3g,582 


68 

40,604 

2,358 

88,245 

1864-65, 

1,047 

86,643 


219 

86,909 

2,469 

94,440 

1865-66, 

658 

40,524 


184 

41,316 

2,903 

38,413 

186847, 

619 

87,496 


82 

38,047 

9,606 

85,441 

1887-69, 

979 

46,790 


71 

49,840 

3,061 

4s, 789 

'1868-69, 

9,499 

71,186 


179 

80,864 

8,458 

77,406 

.1869-70, 

611 

66,646 


144 

67.401 

8,972 

63,428 

1870-71, 

674 

14,196 

61,606 

880 

66,705 

3,729 

62,976 

•187U78, 

694 

16,014 

68,671 

99 

70,478 

1,946 

68,633 

1872-78, 

860 

17,487 

61,813 

105 

79,706 

1,844 

77,861 
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* In 1871«72 there were 2,037 docamente registered under the prnyisioni^ of 
the Registration Act (VIIL of 1871), on which fees to the 
Begistration. amount of Rs« 3,585 were collectedi -The expense, 
of establishment, &o., during the same period amounted to Rs. 1,588* There 
were 748 registrations afieoting immovable property in which the registration 
was compulsory under section 17 of Act VIII of 1871 , and 719 in which the 
registration was optional. The other, registrations effected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the documents regis- 
tered amounted to lis. 3,(19,281. 

The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of 
Canal revenue. canals for a series of years : — 


Year. 

(Collections. 

PaTMBNTS. 

Percentage of 
payments to 
collections. 

Fatwaris* 

ieo. 

Establish- 

ments. 

Contingen- 

cies. 

Total. 


Ha. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

B.. 

Rs. 


1866-67,... 

29, .690 

457 

... 

M* 

457 

164 

1867-66,... 

88,066 

464 

358 


822 

21 36 

1868-69.... 

61,527 

416 

618 


1,033 

2*004 

J 869-70,... 

64,343 

761 

663 


1,314 

943 

1870-71,... 

64,612 

2,336 

•as 

S»S 

2,236 

410 

1871-72,... 

66,985 

2,U68 

•ss 

sss 

2,068 

8*63 

1872-73,... 

45,366 

2,098 

s#s 

tSi 

3,098 

4*62 


Medical history. 


There are five dispensaries in the district. The Eta dispensary is of the first • 
class and bad 3,839 out-patients in 1871 and 321 house- 
patients. The major operations performed numbered 
98 cases, of which 11 were cases of lithotomy. In the dispensary compound are 
several wards built by Raja Diisukh Rai. The total annual expenditure in 
1871 amounted to Rs. 3,334, of which Government contributed Rs. 2,720. 
Kdsganj is a first-class branch dispensary, having in 1871 out-patients 
numbering 2,976 and 74 house-patients. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 744, 
to which Government contributed Rs. 404. There is a second-class dispeinsary 
at Garhi founded by the late Mr. Mercer, an indigo-planter, and receiving;' 
an income of Rs. 200 a year from his endowment; 712 out-patients were 
treated in 1871. The income amounts to Rs. 443, of which Government 
tributes Rs. 243. Soron dispensary has been lately established, and since 
April, 1873, one has been opened at Alisfanj. In 1873-7 4 the total attendance, M 
the district dispensaries was 17,636 out-door and 695 in-door patients, of wSotl^ 
14,513 were cured and 56 died. The income amounted to Rs. 7,506, of wlisA 
Bs. 4,891 were contributed by Government, and the expenditure was Bs. 

The returns show that these institutions are very popular. ^ ^ 
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The followifig steiement shows the mortuary statistics for a series of years 


Tear. 

■<4 ■■ 

Fever* 

Small-pox. 

Bowel eom- 
plaints. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total 

Percentage 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
the popu- 
lation. 

IS67, ... 

820 

518 

606 

1,235 

4,669 

7,346 

11*9 

I86S, ... 

5,178 

1.068 

466 

61 

1,633 

8,606 

13*9 

1869, ... 

4,254 

3,514 

469 1 

249 

1 731 . 

10,216 

168 

1870, ... 1 

7,941 

60 


56 

2,032 

10,089 

16*4 

1871, ... I 

11,290 

333 1 

704 

24 

1,817 

14,168 

93*0 

1879, ... 

12,817 

320 

516 

. 340 

' 1,610 

15,505 

22*0 

1873, ... 

10,308 

5.045 

460 

245 

1,103 

17.051 

24*3 

1874, ... 

12,706 

1,348 1 

366 i 

6 

I,i67 

16,698 1 

29*1 


It would bo useless repetition to go though the general history of the tract 
in which Eta is situated, and which will be sufficiently 
History. noticed in the introduction to the history of the division. 

Though tradition gives us glimpses of populous cities along the K4li, and 
speaks of the glories of Sukshetra (Soron), founded by Ben or Vena, the great 
Ghakravartti llaja of these provinces and Oudh; of Atranji, whence many 
of the clans, such as the Lodhas, derive their origin ; of Sankisa similarly noted, 
and especially for the Saksena KAyaths. The first authentic accounts that we 
possess refer to the two last-named cities, and are connected with the travels 
in India of two intelligent Buddhists from China— Fah 
Chinese travelleri. Hwen Thsang. The first visited India from 

397 to 4 15 A.D., and the second was in this district in 636 A.D, For the reasons 
given in the notices of those places,^ Atranji in parganali MArahra may be indenti- 
8ed with the IK-lo^chan-na of the Chinese pilgrims, and Sankisa with the Sang^ . 
ka-shi of Fah Hian and the Kie-pi-tha of Hwen Thsang. Tho Si-yu-hi states that 
Bwen Thsang, after leaving Ahichhatra, which has beCii identified with the 
riiins near RAmnagar in the Bareilly district, travelled for some 260 or 270 
ft-to the south (43 to 45 miles), and then crossing the Ganges and journeying to 
the south-west, reached the kingdom of P^-^o-cAan-nu, or VirasAna, which is re- 
presented as being about 2,000 1% (333 miles) in circuit. The capital of the 
kingdom was about twelve li (two miles) in circuit, and the soil and climate 
' <raembled Ahichhatra in every respect. The people, however, were of a 
conceited and turbulent character, but were fond of literature. There were few 
Buddhistj) in the city and but two monasteries, whilst the temples of the gods 
were only five in number. He then proceeds to notice the few buildings of any 
'i|(;te to be found in the city, the stupa of Asoka and the monuments marking 
Jbe places where the four Buddhas rested for a time. 


* ^ See under esoh name io' the Hlpbabetloal arrangement o£ the Gaaetteer portion ot this 
i^tice hereafter. 
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:/From Pi*li>'^n’4ia Hwen Thsang proceeded to the kingdom ot Kii-pi* 
tha (Kapitha) the Sang-ka^Bhi^ or SaijJpea]^ of Fah 
Hian^ the ^pital of which bore the same mme. It lay 
about 200 (or 33 miles) to the south-east of Birl<xihan-m, and about 200 Zi (or 
33 miles) from Eanauj ; but both here and in the map drawn up in China to 
illustrate the travels of the pilgrims Kanauj is wrongly placed to the north-west. 
The kingdom of Sankisa was of the same size as the province of Atranji, and the 
capital was about 20 li (or 3^ miles) in circuit. In its products and climate it 
resembled Atranji, and the city contained four monasteries of the school of the 
Sammatiyas attached to the Hiudyana sect and ten temples dedicated to Mahes* 
wara. To the east of the town was a magnificent monastery adorned with 
sculptures and possessing a statue of Buddha enriched with ornaments, which 
was watched and tended by numerous monks. Within the walls of the monas- 
tery were three great staircases arranged from north to south, and with the des- 
cent pointing towards the eastern face. In former times Buddha ascended, 
from the Jitavana forest to the heaven of the thirty-throe gods to orplain the 
law to his mother Maya, and descended hero, accompanied by Brahma and In- 
dra. The site of this event was marked by stairs built of brick and stone and 
ornamented with precious stones. They were seventy feet high. Below was a 
statue of Buddha in a viMra, and on the right and left were statues of Bri^hma 
and Indra on the steps as if about to descend. Close by was a pillar of stone 
erected by Asoka and nearly seventy feet in height. The stone of which it was 
made was of a bright reddish colour and of a fine texture, and on the top of the 
pillar was the figure of a lion. Sculptured figures ornamented each side of the 
pillar, and in the neighbourhood were several stupas, a viltdra, a paved causeway, 
and a tank sacred to a Ntiga^. These buildings have been sufficiently described 
under the notices of Sankisa and Atranji, from which we gather that from the 
fifth to the seventh centuries of our era the present district was divided between 
two petty principalities dependant upon Eanauj. The people had even then the 
same character for turbulence and independence which we will see they took 
care to keep unimpaired ever afterwards. 

Leaving the Buddhist period, we get amongst the traditions of the various 
tribes now inhabiting the distriot, and the outcome points 
to the Ahirs and Bhars as chief amongst the landown- 
ing iii^ibes from the sixth to the tenth centuries. Then comes the great Baj- 
p&t immigrations. Putting aside Raja Bon of Soron, the Somadatta who built 
the largo fort on the mound^ near the present town may be indentified with the 
Baja Sonamatti of the Solankhi clan, who very early led a large colony into, 
ithp district and occupied Soron, TJtarna, and Am&pur. Then came the RA- 
thors, who, after the conquest of Eanauj, emigrated from Eanauj to Ehor, 
» V07. des 5 dl. Bouddb., II, ass. Arch. Sar., I., S6i. 


Tradition. 
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from w|Ubh|>jace they were elcpelled in the fifteenth oentQ^^ One branch Of 
them nnieir^hir Sah drove .oat the Bhars from Azatnnagar^arna, and. Sonhir, 
andplanted tho colonies^ that are now found in those parganahs. While the 
BAthors wore in Khor, Katiy&s and Katyars camo to their assistance and fol- 
lowed their fortunes. Joshia, too, came with the RUhors into Eta and still 
preserve a portiod of the grants that were then mide to them. Amongst the 
earliest immigrants were Kshatriyas of the Gondal or Kontal and Hahla clans, 
both of whom are now almost extinct. Many of the former turned Musalm^ns 
during the earlier invasions from Dehli. The Chauh4ns did not appear in 
force until about the fourteenth century, when Dliiraraj took possession of 
Bilr&m. Fifth in descent from him came S4kit Deo, who drove out the Bhars 
from Sakit and took Rajor. Another scion of the house, Jaichand, went to 
rahra and occupied Basundara. The Chauhdns seem to have come into the district 
in considerable numbers, for, in a short time, they were not able not only to esab- 
lish themselves firmly here, but to send out colonies to Ftawa, Chandwdr, and 
Bhongaon, and under their Rdos, Rdwats and Rajas to found separate chiefbainries 
in Bilram, Sakit, Basundara, Jirsmi, and Eta. 

We next come to history again in the chronicles of the Persian historians. 

. . These, besides the general notices given in the intro- 

Masalm&n historians. - ..i « 

duction, contain a few particular references to this 
district. Eta must naturally have fallen with Kanauj before Mahmfid of 
Ghazni in 1017-18, and was traversed on the way to Munj and Asi, in 
the Etdwa district. Again in 1194 A.D. Kanauj fell to the arms of 
Muhammad Ghori, also knowu as Muizz-ud-din, Muhammad bin Bdm, or as 
Shahab"ud-dia Ghori, and Eta was again crossed by the victorious armies 
of the conqueror on their way to the final battle with the Rathor Raja, 
Jaichandra, at Chandwdr, in the ravines of the Jumna in the Agra district. 
From this time the district, in common with the remainder of the Central Dndb^ 
owed allegiance more or less loyal to the Musalman governor of Kanauj or 
Bidna, or subsequently to the ruler of Koil or Etdwa, and never again fell under 
a Hindu prince. Patidli has always been a place of importance, and we find it 
mentioned by the Musalmdn historians as early as the reign of Ghaias-ud-d^ ' 
Balban (1265-1287 A.D.) The country was then as wild as it hjEis been des- 
cribed to be at the commencement of the British ocenpation, a country of foreiiti 
of studded with forts and inhabited by a lawless peasantry. Zia-i-Barni 
in the Tdrikh-i-firoz Shdhi describes^ Balban as having been compelled, more 
"than once, to march in person in order to open the roa'ds to Hindustdn, and foi* 
this purpose he proceeded to the neighbourhood of Kampil and Patidli. Ther| 
be remained for five or six months, putting the rebels to the sword. The roade^ 
‘Hndastdn were thus cleared, so that caravans and merchants copld pass, and 
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great qxifl in elayeSi horses and cattle was secured. Eampil^ Patifii, and Bhoj- 
pur had been the strongholds of the robbers who had infested the roads, so 
the Sultan erectedJn these places three strong forts, in which he placed Afghan 
garrisons. He set apart culturable lands for the garrisons, and under the 
protection of these forces robbery was suppressed and the roads were made 
safe.” In this way the Musalm&n colonies were formed and spread over the 
land. The Sultan made frequent journeys through the Dudb subsequently, and 
in person saw that liis orders were carried out. He also placed a powerful 
Afghdn garrison in Jal^li, how in the Aligarh district, and appropriated the 
neighbonnng lands for its support so that, as Zia-ud-din, writes, the don of 
robbers was thus converted into a guard-house, and Musalm&ns and guardians 
of the way took the place of highway robbers.” An inscription from Sakft 
bearing date in the year 1285 A.D. was due to some of his followers (see 
SaeVt). Jalkl-ud-din Firoz Shah (1290-95 A.D) visited the district on bis 
way to Bhojpnr and levied revenue from the inhabitants. Muhammad bin 
Tughlik (1325-1351 A.D.) visited Pati&li on his way to Khor ahd the Ganges^ 
and encamping there, sent out parties to reduce the holders of forts and 
fastnesses” to submission. 

In 1400 A.D., Ikbdl Khdn met the Hindus tinder Rai Sir at Patidli, on the 
banks of the ^AlhuaiydK or Kali nadi, and on the following day a battle took 
place in which Ikb&l Khdn was victorious. 'I he Hindus fled and were pursued 

to the conhnes of Etawa : many were killed and many 

Other notices. 

were taken prisoners. In 1414 A.D. Malik-ush-shark 
Tdj-ul-mulk was sent with an army to Hindustdu, and after a raid into Bohil- 
khand swept round by Khor, Kampi), and through Sakft to the Jumna.^ 
Id 141f) and 1418 A.D. the same general led bis forces through the district 
against the refractory Rajpdt chiefs of this and the Etdwa district, probably 
lx>th the Sengar, Bais and Obauhan Rajas are intended. Nidmat-nlla says^ that 
in the beginning of the reign of Bablol Lodi (1450 to 1488 A.D.), Bai Partdb 
held Fatidli, Bhongaon^ and Kanipil, and the district for a time fell under the 
doiniuioh of Sult4n Husain of Jaunpur and was taken and retaken by the con- 
^nding troops. Bahlol in one of these engagements was wounded by the Chau- 
Mas of Sakit, auch falling ill, died there in 1488 A.D. Sikaudar bin Bahlol, 
cpllecting his forces, marched against the Hindu confederacy and obtained a 
questionable success in a battle fought near Atrauli, but that this was not 
decisive is shown by the fact that R&o Kh^n was despatched soon afterwards 
to attack the Ohaubdns iu their home near Bilrdm. Rdo Khdn utterly defeated 
the Hindus and destroyed their fort. Previous to this Salt in Ashraf Jalwdni 
had been made governor of Miirahra, Sakit, and the neighbouring territories^ 
but instead of obeying he (1492 A.D.) rebelled, and with some trouble was 

\ fiowwn't Elliot, IV., 37; 44, 47, 48, 30, 54, 455. 
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reduced to labmisiion. Ibr&him Lodi also viKited the district and feagbi with 
the Obanh&ns at Sakit, very many of whom fled the distriof and took refuge in 
Bhad&war. Oaring the reign of Akbar, numerous expeditions were undertaken 
against the refractory Hindus, and amongst them the siege of Paronkh noticed 
under the Mainpuri district, is remarkable, as showing the power and organisa- 
tion of those who were considered as robbers and dakaits. During Akbar’s 
reign, fiilr4m Singh rebuilt the fort and town of Bilrdm, and from him are 
descended tl^e Mkrahra, Jirsmi, and Eta Ohauli^ns, 

The remainder of the records are taken up with the accounts of more or less 

, successful raids against the Hindus and the names of 
The eighteenth cental/. i i 

governors, and contain little of much moment for the 

real history of the district. During the last century it fell into the hands 
of the Bangash Naw&bs of Farukhabad, a notice of whom will be found in 
the general history and under the local history of Farukhabad itself. This 
much may be gathered from all the accounts that exist, that the MusalmAna 
never obtained a Arm footing in the distnot. Tlie Sayyids who came here 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries never had more than a partial 
hold on a small section of the district, and the B&rha portion of them were 
glad to give up their grants. For the last quarter of the past century the 
district was pretty evenly divided between the Yazir of Oudh and the Musal- 
m&ns of Farukhabad. At the cession Eta was distributed amongst the neigh- 
bouring districts of Et&wa, Farukhabad, and Aligarh, and subsequently 
portions were incorporated in the newly-formed districts of Mainpuri and Bu- 
daon. The present district was formed in 1845 and was completed and made 
an independent charge in 1856. Taking the present distribution of the clans 
in the district, Gaurs and Baia still retain much of the Kdli-Ganges parganahs, 
Faizpur, Aulai, Bilrdin and Pachldua ; Solankhis preponderate in Sirhpura ; 
Chaub&ns in Eta-Sakit and M&rahra, and Katiy&s and B4thors in Azamnagar 
and Sonh&r. Brahmans have supplanted the Gaurs and Bais in Boron and Barna, 
and Musalmans own the greater part of Sah&war-Karsdna. I will add the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of Himmat Singh, the Raja of Eimmatnagar Ba- 
jhera, which gives a glance at the state of the district in 1805, shortly after .the 
State of the dUtrlct in cession.' Writing to the Agent to the Governor-General 
at Farukhabad he says : During the present year 
Ddudi Ehdu of Kamona (in the Aligarh district) became a rebel, and absconding 
from Farukhabad he took himself to his own place of residence. The above Diindl 
Eh&n and Nahar All Ehdn of Imldni, and Nonidh Singh, renter of Jahda^ 
girabad, and Daulat Singh of Piikhaua having united and having assembled 
together a large body of horse and foot, created disturbances in Atrauli, Dewai 
a^ Ka^riyaganj and other pkces, and after having plundered them established 
?Bo»rd»f Rec., Angait iS,T806rKorwI 
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their own th&nas. They then proceeded to Anupshahr, and at this time Baja 
Sher Singh^ the zaminddr of Aniipsbahr, had gone to attend the Collector at 
Moradabad ; during the absence of Sher Singh they found an opportunity of 
surrounding his fort and took it by force of arms. They then entered my district 
and created disturbances in Kdsganj, Sirhpura, and Amdpur, plundered those 
placesi destroyed the crops and established their thduas. At this period I was 
ordered by Mr. Beilly, Magistrate of Etdwa, to give every assistance in my power 
to Kdsganj) Sakit, Marahchi, and Eta ; I accordingly did so by entertaining a 
body of horse and foot and posting them at the above places. About this period 
Colonel Bowie and Mr. Bussell proceeded to Sirhpura for the purpose of punish- 
ing the rebels ; Lord Lake and Mr. Beilly proceeded from Eldwa in the direc- 
tion of Kdsganj and Eta, and I attended with a body of armed men. The losses 
sustained by me were great on account of the damages done to the crops. In con* 
sequence of the incursion of Holkar and his halting at Eta with a body of 12,000 
horse for the purpose of plundering the villages of Bajhera and Khera, and the 
close pursuit of the victorious army of His Excellency the Commaudor-in-Chief, 
the whole of the crops, cattle, and property of eight villages were entirely plun- 
dered and destroyed. The surveyor deputed by you has seen these devastations 
and has reported them to you, but ho has probably not informed you of the 
loss of the cattle and property. In consequence of these many, losses 1 have no 
redress but in your justice. The cultivators raise complaints although I do 
everything in my power, but am not able to pacify them. Reduced to these 
circumstances, I borrowed money the best way I could, and relieved my culti- 
vators, and made them cultivate their lands for the rabi crops. The crops in 
several villages have also been injured by hailstorms, in consequence of which 
the cultivators have been reduced to a state of despondency; I have, therefore, 
no other alternative but to place entire dependence on your favour, to enable 
me to assist the cultivators iu purchasing cattle and implements of husbandry 
and to pay my debts.”^ 

The next event of importance to Eta, as well as the whole of Horthem India, 
was the great mutiny of 1857. Mr. A. L. Phillipps 

The mutiny. district, 

and on the 18th May, 1857, heard of the outbreak at Meerut on the 10th« 
Frecautions were taken to guard against surprise by doubling the patrols along 
the roads and arresting all suspected persons.^ Communications were main- 
tained daily with Ah'garh, Mainpuri, Agra, and Farukhabad. All zaminddrs of 
influence were written to or verbally warned that they were to exert themselves 
to the utmost to keep the country quiet and to give the earliest intimation of 
any attempt at outbreak or disorder, and almost all the treasure was removed tb 

I Viom ihe official uarrative by Mr. A. L. M. Phillipps, No. Cl, dated June t, ISSS, and Mr, 

‘ . C. J. Daniell’s letteffi. 
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Uainpuri. On tbe Ylst May no oommnnication was received from Aligarb, 
and on the same daj intelligence was received of the ontbreak at Aligarh from 
a sergeant of patrols, who stated that he had met with a large body of sepoys of 
the regiment at Aligarh (the 9th N.L)i who had informed him that the main 
body of the regiment bad started for Dehli, and that they were on their way to 
warn the detachments of the same regiment on duty at Mainpuri, Etdwa, and 
Eta. This story was confirmed by the havild&r of the party, and the whole 
body left Eta, next morning, witliout making any disturbance. The Magistrates 
of Etdwa and Mainpuri were warned of these movements. There was no force 
left in Eta except twenty-five men of the jail guard, who had. already shown a 
mutinous spirit by demanding arrears of pay which they falsely declared were 
due to them, and as there was no place of strength in the civil station that 
could be defended, the Magistrate resolved to leave it until the mutineers from 
Mainpuri and Etdwa had passed through. On the night of the 22nd news 
arrived that the detachments from those places had already commenced their 
march and had arrived at Maldwan some fourteen miles from Eta. Mr. Phil- 
lipps started the next morning for Bilrdm, and halted at Nadrai, where news was 
brought to him that all the public buildings and the private houses of the dis- 
trict officers had been burned and plundered by one Ran Bahddur and the 
Sadhs of the neighbourhood. The bazar itself was looted, and Damar 8ingh, 
Raja of Eta, did nothing to restore order. Mr. Phillipps continued his march 
to Bilr&m, where he was hospitably received by Dilsukh Bai and his brother, 
Lahori Mai, father of Kashmiri Mai. 

The country was in great disorder : all the roads were swarming with ban- 
ditti, and K&sganj itself was reported to be threatened 

State of the country. i , j a a iw j. . 

by plunderers. After collecting some twenty-one 
mounted men Mr. Phillipps proceeded to K&sganj, leaving Mr. Hall in Eta. 
He found that a body of dakaits had already made an attack on Kdsganj, and 
that another was threatened. This news was brought to him at the b^rahdari, 
a large building at the intersection of four straight roads in the town itself, and 
whilst he was listening to tlie tale, the cry arose that the ‘ balwa^ was returning. 
I give the account of the affray that ensued in his own words : — I saw a com- 
pact body advancing up the streets, filling it from side to side ; the first rank 
marching in order dressed in a kind of uniform with cross-belts and carrying 
some guns and some Idt/ds held as muskets: the whole could not be less than 
five hundred men. As soon as they saw us some hesitation was apparent, on 
which, calling on the horsemen to follow, the jamaddr and 1 charged them. 
They fired some shots as we advanced, but broke before we reached them, and 
(he whole body took to flight. We followed for some distance outside thet 
town and killed many, but the ground was difficult for following dispersed foot- 
men, and we were too small a body to separate far. Indeed,,^^ with the exception 
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Betreat of the officials. 


of the jftmad4r and two horsemen, the rest showed little inolhittion to fellow.’’ 
Ten men were killed in the charge, inclnding a neighbouring z^mind4r, and 
two prisoners were taken, who were subsequently tried and executed. Soon 
after, the officials of the station of Eta came up with about ten of the jail-guard 
and reported that they had met with no personal ill-treatment from the Raja of 
Eta, but they had found him surrounded by a crowd of blackguards whom* he 
was unable or did not care to control, and they had been in fear of being 
plundered themselves. The Magistrate established himself at K4sganj on the 
26th May, and the same day received news of a dakditi at Soron, and finding bis 
own guard and horsemen mutinous and insubordinate, he determined to cross 
over to Budaon and ask for assistance from Bareilly. 

On his arrival at Budaon Mr. Phillipps sent an express to Bareilly, but was 
told to expect no aid, and soon after he heard of the 
mutiny there. On his return he heard of the arrival of 
Mr. Bramly with some troops at Patidli, and on joining him found him in 
command of some sixty irregular cavalry belonging to different regiments 
and collected from the Farukhabad district, where they had l^en on leave. 
The confidence of the E iropoans in their men was considerably lessened 
on hearing of the fate of Captain Hayes and other officers at the handa 
of the 7th Irregular Cavalry. On the 2nd June they were joined by 
Mr. R. Edwards from Budaon, Mr. Gibson and the Messrs. Donnelly, who 
reported the mutiny of the troops there and the plunder of the treasury. At 
the same time news arrived of the plunder of Dundwdraganj with the connivance 
of the neighbouring zamindar, a Muhammadan. The same day a vast mob of 
Hindds, including Jats, Thakurs and Ahirs, plundered the zamind&r in revenge 
for his conduct. The rider who brought the letters from Farukhabad reported 
that he had escaped with difficulty from the villages on the road, and the same 
night many of the cavalry decamped without leave. On the drd June news 
arrved that the trans-Ganges districts were all in open mutiny, and that a 
large body of sepoys were then at Easganj and would visit Patidli if they knew 
that any Europeans were there. It was then resolved to march on to Mainpuri, 
and next morning, Rupdhani, about three miles from Kurdoli on the Grand Trunk 
Road, was reached : hero it was found that the road was occupied by a regiment of 
mutineer cavalry on its way from Lucknow to Debli, and accordingly the fugitives 
were obliged to return to Patidli, narrowly escaping on the way a body of 
sepoys who had encamped half-way between Patidli and Edsganj. Mr. 
Edwards and the Budaon fugitives here attempted to make across Rohilkhand|, 
but were repulsed at Eddirganj, and made their way to Fatehgarh with the loss 
of one of their party. The horsemen of Mr* Bramly’s party were dismissed to 
their homes, and Messrs. Phillipps, Hal], and Bramly proceeded towards Agra. 
Oa their way they were ve^ coldly received by Chaudhri Mnhamnlad All 
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Kh&n of Sab&war^ bnfc eventaally sacoeodeci in reaohiog Agra hy Manota and 
Awa on the 7th June* The district was now without a ruler, and on the 29 th 
June Damar Singh set himself np as an independent Raja in \he south of the 
district. Another competitor for power was L&l Ratan Singh, the agent of the 
estates of the Baja of Rajor, who wherever his master^s influence extended 

Banar Singh B«tB up as iistirped an illegal authority over all persons and 
places. He established himself at Sakft and com- 
menced to collect the land-revenue on the part of Government, and enforced 
his claims by digging down the houses of those who refused payment or 
by hanging them up by the heels. Durjan Singh, a brother of Tej Singh, 
Raja of Mainpuri, came to the aid of the Chauhdn agent with about five 
hundred followers, and in the middle of August they went to Mdnikpur and . 
burned and plundered ii Towards tlie end of July, Hasan Mirza came to Eta 
as talksildar on behalf of the rebel Nawab of Faritkhabad and established 
himself at Aliganj, where ho took possession of the records. On the 15th July, 
one Aziin-ulUh Khan, who had been dismissed from his ofRceof police inspector 
by Mr. Brainly for refusing to stay in Patiali, his head-quarters, came there 
in the same capacity on behalf of the Farukhjibad Nawdb. In August^ Asad 
. Ali Khan, the zamincldr of Sardv/al, wont to Kdsganj, wh^re he was appointed 
tahsilddr by the Nawdb and remained until the end of September, when ho was 
frightened away by the force under General Greathed arriving at Akrabad. Ho 
did not return again until the 2iid of December, when he signalised his entry 
by the cold-blooded murder of the aged and blind Chaube pensioner, Ghans^Am 
Dds. 

At the end of August Mr, Cocks, who had been appointed Special Cominia- 

. ^ ^ sioner of Eta and Aligarh, was induced to intrust the 

Attempts to restore order. « , . . , , ^ n tt, . i 

management of the neighbourhood of Kfisgunj to the 

Afgh&n, Daud Khan of Bhikampiir, in the* Aligarh district. Dadd Kh&n took np 

his quarters there, but with the characteristic treachery of his race which neitlier 

time nor climate can efface, ho made common cause with the followers of the rebel 

Nawab of Parukhabad, the murderer of the Europeans there, and deceived Mr. 

Cocks by pleading his inability to drive out Asad Ali Kbdn, the Nawab’s agent, 

who was weaker in followers and influence than himself. Mr. Cocks, with a 

small force under Major Eld, visited the district on their way to Kuchhlagbdt, 

but did not interfere with the Nawdb’s force at Patidli. On the 18th October Mr. 

Ohurclier went as Deputy Collector to Eta, and with the help of Tej Singh of 

Fithanpur and other loyal zaminddrs occupied the abandoned fort of Damar Singh 

and maintained himself there for some weeks. Mr. Churcher joined Colonel 

Biddelfs force about the middle of November and left the district in the hands 

of Najf Khdn, the miinsif, and the revenue officers, by whom it was held until 

Hr. 0. J. Daniell took charge in January, 1858. At the Cud of November, 
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1857, Mr. J. C. Wilsoni witb a small party, advanced to Soron with a view of 
getting information of Christian refugees who were known * to be waiting to 
obtain an opportunity for ^cape from conBnement in Rohilkhand. The 
advance of the rebeU from Fati&li to Sahdwar obliged Mr. Wilson to fall back 
upon Gangiri, and it was from here that the faithful and brave old pensioner 
Qhaube Ghansyam Dds set out to get information of. the rebels and was murdered 
by them at K&sganj. It is believed that the foul deed was perpetrated with 
the connivance of the AFgh4n Baud Kbdn of Bhikampur, who at the same time 
pretended to be a well-wisher of the British Government. Though badly 
off themselves, the Bulandshahr authorities resolved to assist the people of Eta, 
especially as they heard that Soron was only able to ransom itself for Rs. 20,000, 
and rumours came of more extended plundering operations on the part of the 
Afghans and the Naw4b’s followers. Colonel Farquhar was then in military 
command and advised a move in the direction of Kdsganj with a view of 
holding the rebels in check untiP the arrival of a column which was then 
being formed at Dehli and Meerut under Colonel Seaton, c.B., to convoy 
a quantity of stores and ammunition for the uso of the troops* at Cawnpore. 

This small force started early in Decetnber by Piiulr4wal to Atrauli, and 
thence to Chbarra, a small village close to the residence of Dadd Kh4a of 
Bhikampur, of wliom Mr. Sapte writes : — ‘‘ This man^s conduct towards us 
was throughout most suspicious. He refused to furnish us with any kind of 
supplies, and for two days we were put to great inconvenience, and his personal 
bearing towards us was disrespectfuHn the extreme.” 

Advance to the Nim ntdi. Kdsganj, and though his followers 

were concerned in the murder of Gbansydm Dds, he pretended ignorance of 
everything connected with it and the presence of the rebels at Edsganj. 
While at Chharra, intelligence was received of Colonel Seaton’s intention 
to march on Kdsganj by Akrabad and Sikandra R&o so as to take Kasganj in 
flank, and he requested that the Bulandshahr force should engage the atten- 
tion of the rebels, so as to divert their suspicion from the approach of the main 
force. Colonel Farquhar, thereon, marched, the next day, to Gangirj, within 
ten miles of Kdsganj, and informed Colonel Seaton of the move, and that 
the rebels intended to attack the smaller force. Colonel Seaton changed 
hU route and came down straight on Gangtri by Jaldli. The conduct pf 
the headmen of Gangiri,” writes Mr. Sapte, attracted our special notice ; 
on onr reaching the village, they came out to maet us, and then after waitiug 
bnt a few minutes wished to leave, and kept asking us to allow them to 
go. W 6 thought it better tb keep them in camp, but I have every reason 
to believe it was from this village that news was sent to the rebels of the small- 
ness of our force, the villagers being then in ignorance of the proximity of 
Colonel Seaton’s column. Early the next morning Colonel Seaton arrived HHd 
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onoamped on the east side of the Nim nadi, two miW in advance of onr camp. 
About noon of that day we were Burprised by the sadden appearance of a 
cloud of cavalry close to the camp. The men turned out, and after a splendid 
charge from the Carabineers, in which three gallant officers . of the Carabi- 
neers lost their lives, succeeded in driving the rebels before them 
at all points, capturing three of their guns and killing some three hun- 
dred. The cowards thought to have been opposed by Colonel Farquhar’s 
small detachment, and great w*aa their astonishment at finding a large army 
ready to receive them i they soon found out their mistake, and thought to save 
their worthless lives by an ignominious flight. We went with Colonel Seaton’s 
column the next day to Kasganj, which we found evacuated. Colonel Seaton 
followed the enemy up on the 15th and directed us to march up the bank of the 
river from Kaclihla ghdt, and destroy every boat we could find. Major Stokes and 
laeutenant T. P. Smith, of the Horse Artillery, succeeded in burning four boats 
at Kachhia, notwithstanding the presence of a large rebel force on the opposite 
side.” The enemy’s force was under the command of Ismail Khftn, son of 
Walidad Khan of Malagarh, and fied to K^^8gaDj, and thence by Sabdwar to 
Pati^li, where' another action took place iu which they lost all their guns, to the 
number of thirteen, and all their ammunition and baggage. The rebel force 
was thus completely dispersed, and the remains of it rotroated to Farukhabad. 
Colonel Seaton returned to Kdsganj, and crossing the Kali uadi, marched 
by Eta to Mainpuri, which was occupied by his force, after a brief resistance, 
about the 26th December. Occasional bodies of troops marched through 
the district subsequently, and in March, 1858, General Kenny’s force took 
up a position at Patiili, from which they commanded the river-face through- 
out -the district, and by the middle of the year order w^as completely restored. 
Since the mutiny the principal event has been the settlement of the land- 
revenue of the district, which has been sufficiently described in the previous pages. 
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Soiihar parganah, 

... 

2U6 

Kidirbiri, 

... 

151 

^o^on town. 

... 

209 

Kidirganj, ” 


151 

Soron parganah. 

... 

213 

Kasganj, 

... 

163 

Tu«»aiiri, 

... 

817 

Knsaul, 

... 

165 

Thdua Daryaoganj, 

... 

218 

Marahcbi, 

... 

155 




Aliganj, a town in parganah Azsimiiagar of the Eta district, is situated on 
tbe Eta and Farnkhabad road, 34 miles from Eta. Tho population in 1847 
numbered 7,146 souls ; in 1833 there were 8,429 inhabitants, and in 1865 
there were 7,813. The census of 1872 showed a total population numbering 
7,912 souls, of whom 5,227 were Hindus (2,533 females) and 2,685 were Musal- 
m&ns (1,440 females). The area of the town site is 148 square acres, giving 53 
souls to the square acre. Notwithstanding its comparatively large population, 
Aliganj is only a large, quiet, agricultural village, possessing little trade or impor- 
taifce. •There is one wide metalled road running from 
north to sou th and coQtai ning the principal bazar, another 
metalled road grosses this at right angles from east to west. The shops are, for 
the most part, built of mud, but there are % few large brick-built houses, the 
residents of the wealthier traders. The tahslli, a circtdar structure reseinbling 
a fori, and the school are in the principal baza^, and the police-station, |k>Bt-effioe 
and travellers* sar&i, built by the foundor, lie on the road running from east 
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t¥) west.’ The centre of the saiii is a dean open space possessing a remark- 

Ably good well, snrronnded by tiees. Ail classes ai^ to be found in Aliganj, but 

Mab6j ans and Saraugis are especially numerous. The market days are Mondays^ 

Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and the chief articles of trade are grain, indigo-seed, and 

cotton, which areexported to Kaimganj, Farukhabad, Kur&oli in Mainpuri, and by 

the Grand Trunk Hoad to Eta, and thihce to the railway at Tiindla and fi&thras. 

Aliganj has rdoently*heeti formed into a municipality, the affairs of which 

are managed by a committee of twelve members, of 
Municipality. ** ^ , i i u i. 

whom four are official and eight are elected by the 

tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi in' 18 74- 75 fell at Re. 0-5-10 per head of 

the population. ‘The following statement sl^s the income and expenditure 

for three years : — * * 


Keceipts. 

Expenditure. 
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•d 

»»• 





CO 



M 


• 




1-- 

A 

£' 

00 


r 


So 



- 

Ks. 

Ka. 



Hs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Opening balance 


— 

469 

235 

Collection and head office. 

4ul 

670 

646 

Octroi 



I,S86 

8,1 50 

2,917 

Police ... ... 

396 

1,172 

l,P»3 

Miscellaneou 

* 


348 

179^ 

287 

Conseryancy, lighting, &c., 

183 

419 

482 

Total ^ \ 



2,034 

a, 798 

3,439 

Public works 

4.33 699 

6i7 

Expenditurf 



l/)66 

8,563 

3,372 

Charitable grants. 

104 

619 

674 

Balttope 

t. 


469 

1 235 

67j 

Miscellaneous ••• ... 

49 

84 

90 


The following statement shows the imports and consumption of the 
principal taxable articles per head of the population for two years 


Articles. 

Gross imports in 

1873'74. 

Imports in 
1874-76. 

Consumption per 
head in 1873-.74. 

Quantity. 

Value." 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 8. C 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Grain 

•«* 

41,176 

2,716 

42,480 

8,407 

6 8 2 

0 

6 6 

Sugar refined 

... 

616 


664 


0 3 2 


... 

Ditto unrefined 

••• 

4,600 

eee 

W* 


0 23 15 



GW 


319 

... 

S84 


0 f. 9 


•M 

Other articles of food 

... 

6,723 

7,984 

4,764 

8,526 

see 


■M 

Animals for slaughter 


1,6-6 

head 

1,070 

•66 

head i 



Oil. 


60 


64 


0 0 4 


... 

01l.seed8 ... 


1,838 

••• 

1,505 

... 

0 6 13 


•ee 

iuel. Ac. ... 


X,479 

978 

89 

678 

0 7 7 

0 

1 11 

'Building materials 

•tt 

-1 »f 

1,861 

23 

1,566 

0 0 4 

0 

3 2 

Drugs and spicei 


fae 

6,343 

7 

6,876 

tee- . 

0 

10 8 

Tobacco ,*• 

... 


... 

478 

... 

0 8 10 


... 

European cloth 

f 

* ‘ ” 

28,616 


26 607 


3 

9 2 

Km live cb>th ••• 

..1 


tO.489 

e.e 

9,743 

•08 

1 

6 2 

Metals / ... 

•C. 


8,964 

262 

6,164 


0 

7 U 

*• 
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Aliganj is the head-qiiarters of the tahstl of the same name oomprisipg paiv 
History ganahs Azamnagar, Barna, Pati&li, and Nidhppr. It 

was founded in the last century by Tak6t Kh4n, alia$ 
Kh^ti Bah&dnr Khan, a Katiya Th&kur of Angraiya, who became a convert to 
Ist&m and a chela of the FarukliabaS Naw4b. Kh&u Bah4dar Eb4n, on his con* 
version, was appointed ainil of Azamnagar> and built the large mud fort to the 
south of the town, and on it a massive tomb of* Mock kunkur to the memory 
of the Musalman saint Hamza Shahid. Two towii'S of the tomb, with the oon-* 
necting wall and a gateway facing the north, still remain standing. The date 
of the building of the fort (1747A.D.) is found from the following inscrip^ 
tion engraved on a slab of ston^ which was removed from the fort and is 
ifow in the possession of Karamat Khan ; — 

Ah • 

ol— ^ jjal ^0 3^ ^ Ah 

I irf ^ 

Yakut Khan formed the township by taking land from five villages and 
settled people of all classes in it. He was killed in the battle of DOri in the 
^ear 1161 H. (1748 A.D.), fought between the Nawftb of Farukhabad and 
the Rohillas under H46z Rahmat Kh&n, in which the latter was victorious. 
The favourite elephant of Kh&n Bah&dur Kh&n, though itself badly wounded, 
brought his corpse to the foot of the fort, where it died. * Khdn Bahidur 
Kh4n was buried in a plain tomb in the midst of an enclosure which lies 
beneath the fort and is surrounded low wall of block kunkur. At the foot 
of his tomb is a mound which, tradition says, is the burial-place of his 
elephant. The tomb, with its well-preserved enclosing walls, forms, together 
with the handsome frontage of the ruined tomb standing on the high mound 
above, the chief interesting features of the place. Two unpretending mosques, 
one to the north and the other to the south of the town, were built by the 
founder, whose descendants are still in possession of the proprietary right to the 
}and in the neighbourhood, 

AhApur (Amanpur), a small trading town in parganah Sah&war-Ears4na 
4ind tahsil Kisganj of the Eta district, is distant from Eta 13^ miles. The 
population of the town, wilh its suburb Dadw4ra, numbered 2,743 souls 
in 1872. This town has lost much of its importance since the (jkand Ihrunk 
Road was opened, and traffic fell off on the Dehli and Farukhabad whic^ 
passed through it. It is still the seat of a cousidepaUe trade in 
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. iadigO-sedii) and Gontains seyeral wealthy bankers and merchante. ^he 
OhaukidAri Act is in forcein Amlpur, including Dadw&ra, and in 1873-74 sup- 
ported a village police numbering four men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Hs. 192. The number of houses in the town during the same jear was 589, and of 
these 395 were assessed with a honee-ta# averaging Re. 1-12-4 per !^ouse 
assessed and Re. 0-4-1 per head -of the population. This, with a balance of 
Bs, 43 from the previoj^B year, gave anincome of Rsi 743, of which Rs. 736 
weie expended (W wages aa<l public improvements, 

Angbaita, or Angreya, a large village of parganah Azamnagar of the Eta 
district, lies to tiie south of the Eta and Aliganj road, 27 miles from Eta. The 
population in 1865 numbered 232 souls, and in 1872 was 282. The Angraiya 
taluka contained 32 villages, which, until the cession of Azamnagar to the 
British, belonged to Bakht Buland KhAn, who had a small brick fort in the 
vicinity. He was son of Kesri Singh, alioB KhAu BahAdur KhAu, a Katiya 
ThAkiir, who became a convert to IslAm and a disciple of NawAb Muhammad 
EhAn, Bangash, of Farukhabad (see Aliganj). 

Atbanji K^jjRA, a famous village, or rather mound, on the boundaries of 
Achalpur and Btrrhanabad, iir parganah MAi:ahra of the Eta district, distant 
teh^milefifhiertKjrontEta on the Grand Trunk Road, 15 miles south of Soron, and 
43 miles north-west of Sankisa as the crow Hies, but 50 miles from it by road. 
The name Atranji occurs with Sikandarpur as the name of one of the parganahs 
of Kanauj in the Ain-i-Akhan in the form Sikandarpur-Atreji. Sikandarpur, 
how called Sikandarabad, is a village on the left bank of the KAli nadi, opposite 
Atranji. But little is known about its early history, though many of the oldest 
families in the district claim it as their home. 1. shall first give the local story, 
and then the result of modern research. 

Local tradition says that in ancient times, before the invasion of the Mnsal- 

Loc 1 1 aditloD wAns^ the ancestors of the celebrated Obakravartti 

Raja Ben,^ who was the chief Raja of tliese parts, built 
a strong fort, which was surrounded by a large and fiourishing city,^ and the 
fort continued, till the time of Raja Ben, the residence of the Rajas. It is not 
known to what caste Raja Ben belonged. When ShahAb-ud-dln Ghori, in 1193 
A.D., after the defeat of Raja PrithirAj of Dehli, demanded the submission of 
the surrounding chieftains, Raja Ben refused to render allegiance to him and 
defeated several expeditions sent against him. At length ShahAb-ud-din Ghori took 
the field in person, and in order to facilitate operations against the fort, is said to 
have dug a canal from Ehfirja, in the Bulandshahr district, which he joined to 
the EAli nadi close to Atranji, and the remains of it in the vicinity of the 
moiind are still pointed out. A battle was fought, in which the Raja was 
defeat<^,Jus fort and city were then surrounded, captured, and blown into the 
•ji) an^ tbe whole phftOi including the inhabitants and houses, was ntterly 
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tlm kheia bas Mmained uainbabited and desolate. Bel^ 
the khera is the tomb of Hazrat Hasao, who was killed on the side of the 
Mnaalm&na The. length of the khera is 3,960 feet^ breadth 1,500 feet,, height 
65 feet Coins of aU sorts^are freqoently found on it, but although the popular 
belief is that great treasures lie buried within the khera, so great is the super-* 
atitious dread attached to it, that few persona will now dig there either for coins, 
4r for brick or stone. Such is the storj told by tradition, but more than one 
f krt of it is incredible. In Shah4b-ud-diu Gbori’s time gunpowder was aol 
known, and the account of the canal carried from Khdrja is absurd ; probably < 
a deep trench may have been dug all round the city, in order tO: make the 
blockade more effective.. Some account of this mound and the ruins 
it has been given by the late; Mr« C. Horne in the Journal of the 
Sooiety.a 

It 

General Cunningham would identify Atranji Khera with the site of 

„ ehan-na, visited by the Chinese Buddhist traveller 

Chinese trarellers. „ ... , i.. « . , 

Hwen Tbsang m the seventh century. M. Stanislas 

Jnlien in his Voyages des PHerins Bouddhistes^** trausl^l^ates the Chinese 
name by Yirasdna. The words ^pW and ^kar*' in Sanskrit bojbh fnean elephant, so 
that Kars&na would answer, in form at least, to the name give% by Hwen Thsang ; 

■ but as General Cunningham notes, Karsdaa is apparently of too modern oHgin to 
be taken for the old city. M. Vivien do St Martin in his ^Mdmoire 
9ur la carte de VAsie centrale et dr VInde*' suggested Kars&na.^ Hwen 'Tnsang 
records that on leaving Ahichhatra, which can clear)^bl^n jleatified with the 
village of the samo name near. Rainnagar, in the Bareilly district, he proceed- 
ed, in a southern direction, some 260 to 270 lij or from 43 to 45.1^V|tlbh miles, 
to the Ganges, which he crossed, and then turning west, he^'^ived in the 
kingdom'bf Pi-/o-cAan-na. He describes it as' being 2,000 li, or 333 miles, in 
mrouit, and on leaving it after a journey of 200 It, or 33 miles, ho.canie to the 
kingdom of Kie-pitha, or Kapitha, called Soing-ka-shi^ or Sankisa,6j^ah Hiau,* 
mid ^ing midway between Virasdnia and Kanauj. Sankisa is idehtified with 
the modern village of that name on the left bank of the K41i nadi. All these 
incUoatious clearly point to some plaoe in the north-west of the Eta district as 
the site of the ancient city, and 1 shall now give General Cunningham's reasons 
for identifying the ancient Buddhist city of Fi-lO'-chan-na with Atranji. Pass- 
over Kars^na and Pilkhuni near Sirhpura as being apparently of modern 
dste^ writes ^^ In proposing Atranji as the site of the ancient Pido-ohan^ 

, nOf am iifflaend^ solely by the fact that this is the only lar^ plaoe, be- 
udiSS; Boron, of any antiquity in this part of the country. It is true the 


^ ThU^ story is told* by MohsmttUul Bsha*ad*dfn Husain of M&rahra in his 
/ UXl&^rart J), W, 4is Boiid.,UI> B4J. *<ii- 
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diatettoe ffom.Saakm k aomewfaat greater tbaa iiki forded by the < 
Clmeeepllgaa^ iuuaely/4$ miles, instead of 33 miles, bat thebearing is exaet.** 
From measuremeiLts made by a trustworthy servant Canniagham gives the 
length of the great mound as 3,250 feet and the br^^dth as 2,550 feet at ihe 
base, and writes Now these dimensions would give a ciruuit of about two 
miles, which is the very sise of Pirlo-chcai-m as recorded by Hwen Tbsang/’ 
Its highest point is 44 feet 9 inches, which, if Cunningham’s identification be , 
opnreot, should be the ruins of the great stupa of Asoka, upwards of lOOffalg , 
la height, as this lofty tower is said to have been situated inside a monastery 
in* the middle of the town, outside of which were marked the places where 
t]|^ Buddhas rested for a time. Outside the town there were two other monas^^ 
inhabited by 300 monks, who studied the Mahdydna, and five templet 
qT ^/gods. The monasteries may perhaps be represented by two small mounds, 
^ich still exist on the east side of the great khera, and to the south there is a,, 
third mound, 165 feet in length, by 105 feet in breadth, which may possibly 
be the remains of^one or more of the five temples. 

'^Atrauji Kheya,” writes Cunningham, ^^had two gates— one to tho 
> . east, towards the E4U nadi, and the other to the 

Canningham i argumwts. * mound itself is covered with broken bricka 

of large size and fragments of statues, and old coins are said to be fifequently 
fqun^Ll^^lll the existing fragments of statues are said to bo Brahmanlcal. There 
Ui of Mah^deo on the mound, and tl^re are five liugams in different 

pl^es, of which iAsk feet in height. The principal statue is that of m 
four-armed feoftfle calfetf Devi, hut which, as ^e isrepresented treadiug upon a. 
prostrate figure, is most probably Durga. Tho orily objection-.,^ the identifi-. 
cation of with Pi-lo-charirna is the difierence between the clistai;me of 209'. 
lij or 33 mslej9, as stated by Hweu Thsang, axal tho actual distance '^43 miles 
direct, or about 48 or 50 miles by road. I have already suggested the possibility 
of some mistajee in the recorded distanee of Hwen Theaoig, hot per*, 

haps ah' ^fially probable explanation may be found in the diierence oif tbfr 
length the yojana. Hwen Thsang states, that he allowed 40 Chiniil: U to 
the yojana, but if the old yojana of Bohilkhand differed from that of the central! 
Du4b as much as. the ko9 of these districts now differ, his. distances would hav^ 
varied by half a mile in every kos, or by two miles in every yojana, aa the 
Bohilkhand l^is only one and a half mile, while that of the Dti4b is Iw^ 
miles,, the latter being one-third greater. Now if wo apply this differeaeo to 
Hwen Thsang’s measurement of 200 2i, ox 33 mil6a,.wo increaee tbe dfstanao^ 
at once to 44 miles,^ which agrees, with the dixeoi measuifedi distoaco on thi 
mapk lopi^esfl^howevmf, that lam raiiiex iudined to believe ip tjiq poss^ 
Iphif, of t|^e being a mistake in Hwen Theang^s recorded distmito, as I find 
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exactly tbe same measurement of 200 Zi^iven as the distattee beta^n SankiM 
and Eanauj. Now the two distances are precisely the sam^-^that is, Sankisria 
exactly midway between Atraoji and Kanauj, and as the latter distance is just 
50 miles by my measurement along the high i*oad, the former must also be the 
same. 1 would, therefore, suggest the probability that both of these distances 
should bo 300 It, or 50 miles, instead of 200 It, as recorded in the text. In 
favour of this proposed correction I may cite the testimony of the earlier Chinese, 
, pilgrim, Fah Hian, who makes the distance from Sankisa to Kanauj seven 
yojanas, or 49 miles. At Hwen Thsang's own valuation of 40 /f^ t^^'the 
. yojana, this measurement would give 280 It ; and as Fah Sian ddes 
record a half yojana, we may increase the distance by half a yojana,.; 
or 20 It, which brings the total up to 300 It, or exactly 50 mtl^s. . But 
whatever may be the true explanation of the difference between the actual 
distances and those recorded by Hwen Thsang, there still remains the import- 
ant fact that Sankisa was exactly midway between Kanauj and Pi4o^chanrna 
just as it now is midway between Kanauj and Atranji. If we couple this 
absolute identity of position with the fact that Atranji is the only old place 
in the part of the country indicated by Hwen Thsang, we can scarcely arrive 
at any other conclusion than that the great ruined mound of Atranji is the 
«ite of the ancient Pv-Jb-ehan-na,^^ 

AulAi, a parganah of the Eta district, lies between Faizpur on the Tvest 
and Nidhpur on the east ; the Ganges forms the northern boundary, and Soron 
and Sirbpura tbe southern. In 1872-73 tlie total area comprised 81,041 acres, 
of wbidh 19,030 were cultivated (5,155 irrigated), 7,853 were culturable, and 
4,158 acres were barren. Like Nidhpur, it may be divided into three 
tracts :->(!) the or lowlands on the Ganges; (2) the danra or up- 
lands, and (3) the tardi or lowlands of the Bt^rhganga. 
'Oenersl appearance. mu i j • i riL 

The uplands compnse tbe greater portioikjpr4he area, 

and where they have a thick deposit of earth, produce sugar aa^^^^^t, but, 
except in favourable years, require artificial irrigation. Tbe katra on the Ganges 
has a good proportion of tardi land, which yields sugar-cane and rice without irri.- 
gatton. The tardi of the Bfirbganga is not so good, as the passage of the water 
is liable to be shopped in time of flood, and the sugar-cane therefore rots. Alto- 
gether the kharif occupied 64*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area during the 
year of measurement, and in it sugar-cane covered 15*5 per cent, cotton 
22*2 per cent., and ekari or fodder 6*1 per cent. In the rabi wheat covered 27*2 
per cent, and barley 6*5 per cent., of tbe total cultivated area. 

'*■' The assessment! ilf the first four settlements were as follows (1) Bs. 

21,783 ; (2) Rs. 22,433 ; (3) Rs. 22,937, ai)^ (4) under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 25,087. die revenue 
before (he present (or fifth) settlement amounted to Rs. 25,520, an increase due 
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to the resunapti^^ojA revenue-frefe" Aetate axid some Binall alluyial patches, 
fbe folio wii)g statim^ oompares the areas of the last and present settle- 
ments 




Unataested. 

'1 

1 

CuUvmted^ 

JS 

1 


i 

1 

s 

1 

Barren. 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Irrigated. 

i 

Total cnlti- 
ration. 

1 

t 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres- 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres.; 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aereir 

Past aettlement,... 
Present- ditlo, .. 

31,342 

31,(141 

16 

5,683 

4.168 

9,829 

6,647 

724 

1,206 

9,536 

5,165 

9,999 

13,876 

>9,597 

19,030 

96,8SS 


The irrigated area of the present 8et^ement includes 2,735 acres tardi The 
increase in cultivation has been very great, amounting to 52 percent The 
former settlement was made by Mr. Timins in the Budaon district, and his 
assessment fell at Re. 0-15-8 on the assessable area and Hs. 2-0-1 on the culti* 
vation, implying.an average rental of Rs. 3-0-7 per acre. At the expiration of 
the settlement the rate on cultivation fell to Re. 1-5-5, and still 29 per cent, of 
the culturahle waste remained untilled. The new settlembnt has been made by 
Mr. J. S. Porter, and he found that the rental of the village papers corrected 
for lands held as seer at cultivators' rates, i^d for lands held on payment in 
kind by estimate, amounted to Bs. 55,135, giving an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-14-4 per acre. He ifext distributed the soils of the pargahab i^iih the 
following valuations : — 


Boil. 


Area in 
acres. 

Bate per 
acre. 


Soil 


Area in 
acres. 

Bate per 
acre^. 

TarSl Tst, 

••s 

1,776 

Rs. a. 

8 0 

D4mat 

Ist, 

•Si 

1,063 

Rs. a. 

6 4 

Ditto 9nd, 


1,976 

5 4 

Ditto 

9nd, 

tea 

760 

8 16 

Gauhia let, 


■ae 

Ditto 

Srd, 

ana 

4,809 

9 10 

Ditto 9nd, 


9,060 

6 4 

Bhfir, 

... 

•as 

6,596 

1 i 


This calculation gave a rental of Rs. 65,218, and Mr. Porter ultimately 
assessed, on half assets, at Rs. 32,640, giving an increase, on the previous de- 
mand, of 28 per cent., falling at Be. 1-11-5 on the cultivated acre, and imply- 
ing an assumed rental nearly 18 per cent, above the recorded assets. Mr, 
Porter observes that there was considerably more room |br expansion of ren^ 
in this parganalrthan in Faizpnr, as Aul4i was in some slight degree superior 
on the wb1ii^k to Faizpnr, and in both the existing rent^rates were altogeliher 
imideqaate« The vm assessmeut came into force in July^ 1871, 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872, pargunah Aalai contained 86 iohajbited 
villages, of which 57 had less than 2(XI[ mhabitantl^^ had 
between 200 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and 
one had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 36 mahdis or 
estates, of which 18arezamind4ri, 11 are perfect and 7/ire imperfect pattid4ri. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 17,918 souls (7,^T&‘/eunale«*)j giving 373 to 
the square mile, or 426 to the cultivated square mile. Classii|BKi according to 
* religion, there were 16,915 Hindus, of whom 7,392 wero' females; 1,003 
Husalinans, amongst whom 886 were females. Distribnting the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census f^ows 1,511 Brah- 
mans, of whom 622 were females ; 2,042 Rujpiits, including 824 females ; 187 
Baniyas (97 females) : whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
•‘ the other castes” of the census returns, which sltow a 13,175 souls, 

of whom 5,849 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The belong to the 

Chanh4n (243), Solankhi. (748), Tomar (75), Pram4p, Sikharw4r, ParihAr, 
Rdthor, Katiya, Pundir, Gahlot, Bais, J4don, Dhakra, Badg4jar, Gaur, Gau- 
r4har, JaDgh4ra) Hhadauriya^ Raghubansi, Kachbw.4ha, Sombansi, Itatohiriya, 
B4tjhhal, Gautam, Surkhi, Porach, Maharw4f, Gaharw4i», " Taila, kud 
Dugla clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following shpw more 
than 1,000 members each : — K4chhi or Mur4o (2,826), Ahir (1,074), Eah4r 
(1,053), Chaiii4r (2,570), and Gadariya (1,132), The following have between 
100 and 1,000 members:— K4yath (249), Barhai (383), Mah4jan (268), Lodha 
(363), Khakrob(5^!^, (329), Dhobi (272), Kumhir (284), Kori ( U2^ 

Hnneri (482), Aberiya (103), and Tali (666). Distributing the ag^nltuial 
population amongst 'proprietors and caitivators, the former, at settlement, 
Numbered 256 souls, and amongst them Th4kars possessed 41 per ednt. bf tha 
entire area of the pftr^nafi; Brahmans held three per cent. ; *K4yatha, 23 per 
cenli ;.*|Eatpyas, 9 pei^ cent. ; Mah4jan^, 8 per cent. ; E4chhis and Rah4rs, 3 pair 
cent, each; Cham 4 r 0 , 2 per cent. ; Ma4alxn4nii, 1 ; and Europeans, 7 percent. 
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ofihefento ar^;f|S|Sto 19 percent, of the cultivating caatee ; 

Brahmans, 16 pipr ^i fkichhis, 13; Chamfijs and Gadariyas, each 7 per 
cent. ; iKAyatbs, feaWs, Ahirs, Khdkrobs, an4 Musalmdns, each 4 per cent. ; 
Lodhas, 3 ; Barhais, 2,,4ind otheirs, 13 per cent, of the total population actually 
tilling the ground (2,787). ^ 

The followiiig statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants, and their rents, during the year of measurement : — 


of cultivators. 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Area held on 
paying 

In cash, la kind. 

Total 
average 
area held 
by each 
in acres. 

Total 

cash 

rents. 

Average 
cash-mte 
per i^rc. 

Proportional 
distribiuiun, 
per cent. 

Propi^ators (seer), 
Occupancy tenantSi 
Tenant8*at-wilj|, 
Kent-freCf 

266^ 

l,fi03i 

1,072 

S12 

Acres. 

' 2,118 
10,073 
6,622 
236 

Acres. 

272 

347 

463 

Acres. 

9 

7 

5i 

Ks. 

4, 4751 
32,924| 
11,928 

Rs. a. p. 

2 I 9 

3 4 3 

2 2 7 

Acres. 

13 

66 

dk 

1 

Total, 

S.O 43 

17,948 

1,082 


49,327 


100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
■ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

26 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priesis, 
doctors, and the like ; 651 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 95 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or leiidiog money or goods, or the conveyance of meh, animals or 
goods; 4,184 in agricultural operations ; 644 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 979 persons returued as labourers and 150 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 550 as landholders, 11,200 ^s cultivators, and 
6,168 as .engaged in occupations and unconnected with agriculture. The 
oducational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 120 males as able 
t6 read and write out of a total male population mumbering 10,140 souls. In 
the reign of Akbar, Aul^i formed a portioA= of mahal Budaon-- in, dastur and 
sirk^r Budaon, and remained in Budaon until 1845, whendt was transferred 
permanently to the Pati41i sub-division, now Eta. Since (Im settlement under 
^guljsti^ IX. of 1833, the parganah has lost nine estates (including Aul4i 
kh4s) by ihinsfer to parganah Nidhpur, and in return it has gained eight 
^(lltates by transfer from Nidhpur and nine by partition. 

AzAMNAGAB,^a parganah of the Eta district, is boundSd on the north and 
west by parganah. Patidli; on th4 west by Sirhpura and Barna pf thef 
district ; on the south by Mainpuri, and* on the east by the Farukhabad dis- 
trict. In 1872-73 the area comprised 164,100 acres, of wUch 1 10,060 acces 
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coHiraied (40,611 irrigated) i 29,859 acres were oaUttrable;yaaie; 588 acres were 
iirid free of revenue, and 23,608 acres were barren. Sandy soil spreads in wide 
irregular undulations^ tiiroughout almost the whole parganah, and forms even 64 
percent, of the cultivated area. The worst portions, as 
Pliysical leatorsi other similarly situated parganahs, are the tracts 

bordering upon the lowlands of the Burhganga to the north, and upon those of the 
fe6.li to the south. The central tract between the two rivers has diirnat soilin much 
larger proportion, interspersed with occasional patches of bare, barren usar land 
and rfArrii: jungle, whilst towards the Farukhabad border a group of villages occurs 
in w hich tiiere is only 20 per cent, of hMr. The tardi of the Kali is a narrow 
strip of land averaging about a quarter of a mile in breadth of exclusively good 
loam and clay, to which the uplands descend in gradual sandy undulations. The 
Burhganga iarcit is about one to two miles in width, and lies beneath a high cliff 
cut through by deep ravines, with rich soil nearest to the old bank, whilst further 
Away the soil is of the wortl)less description known as phatka, comprising almost 
pure sand covered with a thin deposit of alluvial soil. In both the lowland tracts 
irrigation is almost unnecessary, but on the Kdli it is sometimes had recourse tO| 
owing toihe tardi being considerably higher than the river bed; and being in con- 
sequence partially drained of its moisture by the river. With these exceptions 
the villages throughout the parganah are of a fairly uniform character, varying 
in the proportion and shade of quality of the same descriptions of soil, but not 
presenting any group of generally distinct conditions which would necessitate 
separate treatment. The drainage lino falls from the high land above the B^rh- 
ganga on the north to the Kdli on the south, whilst from the north-eastern corner 
of the parganah, the surplus moisture is carried off by the Bagar, a succession of 
shallow depressions, deepening occasionally into jhih, which commence in this 
parganah and form ultimately a stream which flows into the Farukhabad district# 
Some cultivation is carried on in its bed during the cold and hot seasons. The 
average depth of water from the surface over the whole parganah is about 1 4 feet, 
with an average depth in wells of about 5*5 feet. In the tardif water is found at from 
4 to 8 feet from the surface, and there are indications that the water-level has risen 
^nsiderably throughout the whole parganah daring the last 30 years. The follow-* 
ing statement shows more clearly thei well-oapabilities as found at settlement/-— 


Claw of well. 

Nilmibeir. 

Number 
of runa. 


Aviraff$ 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Fakka, 


592 

778 

8,628 

4*58 

16*01 

6 46 

Kiiebohai ••• 


6,819 

8,848 

23,881 

S'48 

. 18*16 

4*89 

OHbkU, ... 


1,459 

1,460 

2,880 

1-97 

11*78 

8*92 

Total, 

••• 

/ 

8,870 

9,081 

80,339 

SI 
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The previoiiB fttBeiMimeDts of this parganah were as follows :—(l) Bs. 98,786 ; 

^ ^ 1,02,984; (3) Rs. 1,04,338, an^ (4) under 

Regulation IX. of 1833, maide by Mr. Robinson in the 
Famkhabad district, Rs. 1,09,591, which fell at Re. 1-7-4 on tlft dultivated 
acre, and implied an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-4-3 on the cultivation^ 
This assessment was reduced on revision, eight years afterwards, by Mr. Wjrn- 
yard, who lowered the revenue to Rs. 98,604, falling at Re. 1-5-1 on the culti- 
vated acre and giving a rent-rate of Re. 1-15-6. In 1846, twelve villages, 
with a revenue of Rs. 7,915, were added to the parganah, and by reductions 
for land taken up for roads and canals and additions, by assessing revenue-free 
patches, the revenue stood at Rs. 1,06,818 at the commencement of the pre-^- 
sent settlement. 

The description of the parganah given by Mr. Robinson at the last settle-- 
ment presents a most unattractive picture, considerably harsher than its 
present condition would now warrant. Ho says Tlie general condition of 
the parganah is bad : the land is generally high and sandy, in some parts so. 
poor as to bear crops only once in every two years, and a considerable fallow 
is allowed in almost all the villages ; a few estates towards the southward of 
Former and present state the parganah are of a better quality. The inhabit-- 
compared. ^nts are principally Rajputs, all carrying arms,^ 

much addicted to thieving of cattle and of dissolute habits. They are, 1 think, 
less civilized than any class of people I have seen except the inhabitants of the 
tardi in Rohilkhand. The consequence is that the agriculture of the parganah 
is neglected and badly conducted, and the parganah, allowing for all its natural 
disadvantages, is in a state far below its capabilities. Hemp and indigo are the 
mos^ valuable products ; sugar-cane is little cultivated. The main support of the^ 
revenue is, however, the kharif crops of jo4'r and b^jra ; cotton is also considerably 
cultivated.” On this Mr. Ridsdale remarks “ With the exception of the sandy 
nature of the soil, the indelible natural feature of the parganah, scarcely any of 
these unfavourable traits are now noticeable. The agriculture and social condi- 
tion of the cultivating classes are fairly on a level with those of other parganahn 
of similar capabilities. Cattle-thieving has ceased to be the leading occupation, 
of its inhabitants, and the better class of staples are largely grown. The relative 
wealth of the parganah, compared with the rest of the district, is indicated by 
the returns of the late income-tax assessments, wherein, out of the sixteen par- 
ganahs of the district, Azamnagar is only surpassed by five other parganaba, 
in the incidence per square mile of area of the assessment on zamfnddrs’ and 
cultivators* profits and of other tradea combined with them. It may therefore* 
be reasonably inferred that the parganah has reached a fair standard of genii' 
prosperity. The entire demand for the ten years preceding the Regulatioii 
IX. of 1833 setRemeat waa fumually collected, with an average balance of oi4f 
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B£ 403. Ml*. Robinson argaed that ^ it could not have been paid with so small 
a. deficit for such a period by a turbulent race of Rajputs, without a profit of 
Bomethjngjfbar, or perhaps more than 30 per cent., and he hence deduced the 
of the parganah at Bs. 1,58,543. He omits to meotion whe* 
ther any coercive processes had been requisite to realise this demand, and no 
fj^tistics are available to prove the difficulty or facility of collection, but in 
the course of my village enquiries I have discovered fifteen estates which were 
sold byiuction for arrears of revenue prior to Mr. Robinson’s settlements 
Twelve of them were owned by these ‘ turbulent Rajpdts,’ but as Mr. Robin- 
son reducodv^^e'revenue of eleven out of the fifteen in his new settlement, it 
may be concftid^'^at the arrears were probably due at least as much to 
over-assessment as "-to contumacy. Still, considering the frequency of this 
measure in those days, this number of sales cannot be held to est ibliah the severity 
of the parganah assessment, and Mr. Robinson’s arguments in^y, I think, be 
accepted in support of the general fairness of the revenue. Mr. Robinsun'a 
other reason for not lowering the existing demand were that the incidence of 
the revenue in this parganah was 38 per cent, lower than in ihe neighbouring 
parganah of Shamsabad, which was not heavily assessed —a diflference scarcely > 
warranted by the comparative capabilities of the two pai^anahs ; and that 
average rent-rates, both actuals extruetod from patwaris’ papers and assumed 
rent-rates developed by his predecessor, Mr. Rose, and tested by himself, showed 
a similar and somewhat higher scale of assets. Ho ultimately assessed the 
parganah at Rs. 1,09,591 — an increase of Rs. 2,010, or less than two per cent, 
above thq demand of the preceding year.” The Commissioner, commenting on 
these assessments to the Board, remarks Moderation has been the prevail*- 
ing feature in these settlements, and where the assessnaent has been raised, the 
enhancement has prudently fallen short of tho sum which might apparently 
have been demanded.” This assessment broke down, not sc much on acoiiunt 
of its intrinsic severity, but in consequence of a series of calamitous, seasons of 
scarcity and drought culminating in the famine of 1245 fasU (1838), which 
so impoverished this and the neighbouring parganahs as to necessitate a reduc 
tion of the Government demand, five villagea in this patTganah^uiving been 
sold, four held khdm, and three farmed for arrears of revenue.” 

The revision of tho settlement was effected by Mr, Wynyard in 1844-45, 
Transfers ^ reduction of Rs. 10,987, or 19 per ooi^, of 

... ‘ the revenue of tho villages reduced, and 10. per cent, of 

the revenue the entire parganah. This revised demand was collected with* 
out difficulty. One village was farmed fojr arrears; three were sold for with- 
holding revenue during the ntutiny, and three whole villages and portions of four 
others weje confiscated for rebellion. So much for State action. Between 
1835 and 1870, shares having an area of 24,295 acres, and paying aland:^ 
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FBVfinue of Bs. 15,8()8, were sold for Rs. 1,82,090, giving an average of Rs. 7-7-tl 
per acre, and 11*47 years* pnrohase of the land-revenue. The average price has 
risen from 5*01 years’ purchase of a revenue amounting to Rs. 2,690 i|v 1^46-55 
to 13*13 years’ purchase of a revenue amounting to Rs. 4,056 betwe^«J^ and 
1870. The transfers by auction during the same p6riod"( 1835-7 (i> amounted 
to 13,067 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. X,668 ; the price fetched was Rs. 7 6,620^^ 
being only Rs. 5-13-10 per acre, and 8*84 years’ purchase on the revenue. 
Statistic^ of auction sale are, as a rule, too untrustworthy for guidau^ as to 
value or price. The mortgage transactions covered 21,643 acres, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 14,483, giving a total of transfers affecting 59, Oi^^s^ores, paying 
a revenue of Rs. 39,019 and yielding an average price Rs. 6-1-9 

and 9*23 years purchase of the land-revenue. One fact may be gathered 
from these transfer statements, that the value of laud between 1866 and 1870 
is more than double what it fetched during the previous twenty years, or llj 
years’ purchase of the revenue compared with 4^ years* purchase between 1846 
and 1855. 

The following statement compares the past 
N<sw 8et(lcinedSi , . 

^ and present areas s — 
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133,778 

164,100 

21,410 

83,608 

,4,792 

6sa 

26,202 

24,191 

41, IM 
a6,6SC 

12,4961 

4,293 

15.770 

40,611 

1 

59,194 

69,439 

74,964 

110,050 
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139,909 


The area of the present settlement entered as irrigated includes 5,279 acres 
tardi land. The abovS figures show au increase in cultivation amounting to 46*7 
per cent., and in irrigation of 139 per ceut., whilst 21 per cent, of the culturable 
area reipainauntilled. The proportion of irrigation to cultivation has risen 
from 21 to 34 per cent. The present settlement was made by Mr. 8.* 0. B. 
Bidsdale, and, came into force in July, 1872. He found the actual rental cor- 
rected for land cultivated by proprietors, and lands held free of rent at aver- 


age cultivating rates, and for lands held on division of produce by estimate, 

. amounted to Rs. 2,25,766, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-0-10 per acre. 
The hlidrif crops, during the year of measurement, covered 51*9 per cent, of 
the ^1> cultivate area, and amongst them sugar- 
Crops and soils. 0ane occupied 1*6 per cent.,* indigo 34*2, cotton 4*2,^ 

Hoe 1*5, and: cAori or fodder .7*6 per cent. In the raW, wheat occupied 20*1 
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per cent., barley 12*8, gram 1*9, and vegetables 1*3 per cent, of the entire ^ 
enitivatioxi. The following statement shows the assumed rates of rent per aora. 
for each class of soil adopted at the recent settlement:^ 



The i^o^ng: figures show th§ soils to which the assumed rent-rates have 
beenappK^'^'^^UiSdn-— wet, 6,805 acres ; dry, 3,134 acres; and iardt, 214 acres ; 
toM 9,153 acres : wot, 1,945 acres; dry, 1,247 acres ; and tardi, 1,308 

acres ; total, 4,500 acres : cldmal-- wet, 15,305 acres ; dry, 10,582 acres ; and ^ardt, 
2,672 acres ; total, 28,559 acres: bAdr — wet, 11,277 acres ; dry, 55,476.acres ; and 
tardtV 1)085 acres ; total, 67,838 acres, giving a total cultivation amounting to 
110,050 acres. Applying the rates above given to these soils, the result is4i 
gross rental for the parganah of Rs. 2,87,467, which gives a revenue at half 
assets of Bs. 1,43,733, or Rs. 36,916, or 34 percent, above the revenue of the 
last year of the expiring settlement. This valuation fell at Be. 1-4-10 per acre 
of the cultivation, and implied an average rent-rate of Rs, 2-9-9 per acre. 
As already noticed, Mr. Robinson’s assessment gave an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-4-3 on the cultivation, but his average rent-rates of Rs. 4-10-3 on irri- 
gated and Re. 1-12-9 per acre on unirrigated land are higher than the rates 
adopted by Mr.Ridsdale for similar land, Rs. 4-8-0 and Re. 1-10-0 respectively, 
yet the great increase in irrigation has made the application of the lower rates . 
give a higher general average. Besides the above assets, there wa^ ^n income 
of about Rs. 3,500 per annum derived from such sources as the rent of culti- 
vated groves, culturable waste, fisheries, singhdra beds, garden produce, wood 
and gum from trees, thatching grass and the like. Ultimately the revenue 
assessed was Rs. 1,45,105, falling at^Re. 1-5-1 per acre on the cultivated aore^. 
giving an increase in the revenue of 36 per cent.^ and implying an anticipated 
increase in the assets of 26 per cent. There is no trade of any importance ioi 
the parganah : what little exists centres in Aliganj and is connected with Fateh- 
garh, and a small amount goes westwards to Eta. Oommunications consist of 
unmetalled roads, of which the Eta road is a fair one, but the rest are merely 
cart-tracks. The road to Fatehgarh is metalled, but only 4^ miles of it lie 
vrithin the parganah. 

According^ to the censns of 187^, parganah Asamnagar contained 529 
inhabited village, of which 372 had less than 200 
Population. inhabitants; 118 had between 200 and 500 ; 29 had 

betwe^ 500 a&d 1,000 ; 6 hid between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 3 had^ betwesft; 
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S^€00 and 8,000. ^The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants waa 
Aliganj, with 7,912 inhabitants. The settlement records show 226 estates, of 
which 107 were held in zamlnddri tenure ; 30 were perfect pattid4ri ; 87 were 
imperfect pattidAri, and 2 were bbAyachAra. The total population in 1872 
numbered 111,330 souls (50,756 females), giving 433 to the square mile, or 
506 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 
101,352 fiindds, of whom 45,939 were females, and 9,977 MusalmAus, 
amongst whom 4,817 were females; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows :9,Q02 tj^rabmans^ 
of whom 3,983 were females j 12,979 Rajpiits, including 1^.3^ fi^Ies: 1,507 
Baniyas (714 females); whilst the great mass of the populalroiif- itr/ included 
in *Uhe other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 77,8^4 
souls, of whom 35,303 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions 
found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Bajpdts 
belong to the Chauhdn (1,373), Solankhi (127), Tomar (196), Pramdr (220), 
Sikharwar, Parihdr, RAthor (5,850), Katiya (2,787), Pundir, Qahlot, Bais 
(295), JAdon (110), DhAkra, BadgAjar, Gaur (258), Chandel, GaurAbar^ 
JanghAra (90), Bangar, Bhadauriya (66), Raghubansi, KachhwAha (435), 
KatyAr (387), Sombansi, Katehiriya, BAchhal, Gantam, Gohail, Tank, Khatri, 
Jais, Sengar, JaiswAr (257), QaharwAr, BaikwAr, Taila, Baghel, JanwAr, Bann ^ 
tela, Khandel, Nikumbh, Sammor, Tahar, Khichi, and Nigam clans. Amongst 
the other castes of the census, the following show more than 1,000 members 
each KAyath (1,864), KAohhi or MurAo (12,473), Barhai (2,223), MabAjan 
(2,633), Ahir (12,651), Lodha (9,395), KahAr (3,600), HajjAin (2,056), ChamAr 
(14,266), Dhobi (1,795), Dbanak (1,461), Gadariya (4,097), KiimhAr (1,252), 
Kori (1,206), LohAr (1,008), and Teli (1,834). The following have between 
100 and 1,000 members KhAkrob (839), GoshAin (141), Darzi (455), Bhar^' 
bhAoja (844), MAIi (184), Jogi (117), SonAr or Zargar (520>, Tamboli (109), 
Ehatik (925), Nunera (184), Nat (135), Banjara (331), Cbik (104), and 
Baheliya (408)i 

Distributing the agrionltural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
and cultivators, tbe former numbered 3,557 souls, and amongst them ThAkurs 
possessed 56 per cent, of tbe total area of tbe parganah; Brahmans held 52 
per cent., KAyaths 8 pet cent., MusalmAns 18 per cent., Ahirs 3 per cent. ; 

Agrionltnristi. MahAjans 2, and Baniyas one per cent, of the total 

area. The parganah was formerly held almost exclu-' 

' sively by Bajpdt communities, BAthors, Katiyas, and EatyArs. Numerically, 
the RajpAts still preponderate, showing 2,082 members out of tbe total 
proprietary body.- The principal individual landholders are-^(l) the JAdon 
money-lender of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, who owns seven villages ; (2) 
Mnnii^i W;Q*ad-diQ Haidar of Bareilly, who has five villages ; and (3) the old' 
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^thor fatti!Iy of R4mpnr, who possess three Tillages ; altogether giTiOg an area 
of 32,244 acres and a revenue of Bs. 18, UlO. .Thdkurs comprise Id per cent, 
of the cultivating castes, Brahmans 15 percent., Kachhis 12, Lodhas 13, Ahirs 
14, Mnsalmdns 8, Cham'irs 6, Kahdrs and Gadariyas each per cent., 
Kdyaths 2 per cent, and others 11 per cent, of the total population actually 
engaged in tilling the soil (29,586) at settlement. The following statement 
shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst proprietors and teuantS) and 
their rents during the year of measurement t— 
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Tiie occupations of the people are shown in the statistics oollected at the cen- 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occapations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 321 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,360 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, ; 1,035 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods^ or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 35,217 in agricultural operations; 4,451 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3,240 persons returned as labourers and 6,374*^ 
as of uo specified occupation. Takmg the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 4,161 as landholders, 70,562 as cultivators, and 86,607- 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show* 1,588 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 60,574 souls. Azamnagar was 
formerly a tappa or sub-division of mahdl Shamsabad in sirkdr Kanauj and 
subah Agra. It formed the head-quarters of an amil, and, at the cession^ WM 
made a separate parganah, which was attached to zila Farukhabad. In 1845 it 
was ti'ausferred to Eta. It has often been known as Aliganj from its principal 
town, which now gives the name to the tahsil. In 1846, twelve villages assessed 
at Bs. 7,915 were added to the parganah from the Farukhabad district. 


BAUSi. 1)1 

Bapabita or Badary% a village in pargBPab Faizpur Badan^ra of tlio Bta 
district, is utuated on the Bdrbganga to the west of Soron and 27 miles from 
Eta. It is also known as Sar&i Badariya or Badarya. . The population in 1865 
numbered 2,489 souls, and in 1872 was 2,476. The town covers an area of 
23 acres and was founded by Faisu, a slave of the Naw&b of Bareillyi 
who granted to him the land lying between the new and old banks of the 
Ganges, free of revenue. The town was originally called Faizpur, and the par- 
ganah takes its name from the town. Faizu built a sar&i opposite to Soron on 
the Burhganga, and called it Muhammad Sar&i. As this sar4i is situated 
between two rivers, the Ganges and the Burhganga, it came to be known as 
the Muhammad Sariii badarya, or Muhammad^s resting-place by the river, but 
it is now known only as Badarya, or locally Badariya. It is a place of mud 
buildings, though a few brick houses exist. Two wide metalled roadways 
run at right angles to each other, aud the shops along them form the bazar, 
which is shaded by some fine old trees and possesses a good well in the centre. 
The inhabitants are a few well-to-do landpwners and the cultivators of the rich 
land between the Bdrhganga and the Ganges. Soron and Badarya are con- 
sidered as one town for municipal purposes, and the municipal statistics given 
udder Soron apply to both places. For most months in the year the towns are in 
direct communication with each other by a sandy causeway, and an iron bridge 
recently built continues the communication daring the rains. Badatya is badly 
situated as the site is so little raised that in flood time the people softer much 
from the rising of the Burhganga. The village is, however, very clean and 
well kept. 

Babai, a village of parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta district, is 
distant 9 miles from Eta. The population in 1872 numbered 820 souls. This 
was one of the Chauh4n strongholds, and on a lofty hillock to the east of the 
village are still to be seen the remains of a large earth fort. 

Barma, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by parga- 
nah Sirhpura j- on the east by parganah Azamnagar ; on the south by parganah 
Eur&oli in the Mainpuri district; and on the west by parganah Sonb&r. In 
1872-73 the total area comprised 24,573 aerk, of which 18,834 were cultivated 
(5,841 irrigated) ; 3,975 acres were cluturable, andl, 764 were barren, Bama 
is, next to Sonhir, the smallest p^ganah in the district. It lies on the left 
bank of the E41i, with, as a rule, a poor sandy soil in 
General sppeimoe. uplands (17,542 acres.) In the tract along the 

Kili (1,292 acres) the soil is fertile, producing rich crops of wheat with and with-* 
out irrigation, and on the uplands there are not wanting patches of good firmi 
Buil which with irrigation are capable of yielding a large outtnm, but the. 
mass of the land is Mdr, and often very bad .infested by the Mm weed. 
The well-oapability is not great ; kocho^ wells, except in a few villages, .seldom 
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li^i more than a year^ and pnkka weUa are few in number. Ko sngar, and 
only a small quantUy of indigo^ is grown, but hemp is oultivaied largely and 
sold in Dhnmri^ where it is manofictured into ropes and a coarse sacking 
known as (dt. Altogether the Ji:Aar // crops occupied 49 3 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area during the year of measurement, and amongst them sngar^ne 
covered 0*4 per cent., cotton 4*7 per cent., and indigo 1*3 per cent. In the 
rabi, wheat covered 13*8 per cent., barley 18*8 per cent., and gram 4*9 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area. 

The assessment of the previous settlements were as follows : — (1) Bs. 
ri.cal history 

' 15,690, and (5 ) by Mr. Bobinson in the Farukhabad 

district, under Begnlation IX. of 1833, Bs. 18,331. This last assessment 
fell at Be. 1-4-3 on the cultivated acre, implying an average rent-rate of Be. 
1-14-4 per acre; but was reduced on revision, eight years afterwards, by Mr. 
Wynyard, toBs. 16,353, falling at Re. 1-2-0 on the cultivated acre and implying 
an average rent-rate of Re. 1-11-1 per cultivated acre. At the expiration of the 
Settlement the revenue was Rs. 16,3*29, giving an incidence of only Re. 0-13-10 
on the cultivation. The following statement compares the past and present 
areas 
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past tettlemest, ... 

S3, 004 

S,890 

4,98S 

1,608 

12,663 

1,811 

14,484 

18,834 

iTeieot ditto, ... 

S4,678 

1,704 

9,603 

1,472 

12,998 

5,841 


Of the area entered as irrigated in the returns of the present settlement, 
1,292 acres are tdrai land. The irrigation shown at the present settlement is 
exclusive of that of the KAli nadi tract. The new figures show an increase 
in cultivation amounting to 30 per cent, and iu irrigation of 150 per cent., 
whilst 17 per cent, of the total culturable area remained untilled. Mr. J. S. 
Fortcr made the present settlement, and ^found that the existing rental, 
corrected for lands cultivated by proprietors and held free of rent at average 
cultivating rates, and for batdi lands by estimate, amounted to Bs. 83,969, 
giving an average rent-rate of Be. 1-12-10. Bui, as Mr. Porter remarks, 
rents were low in this parganah and capable of considerable expansion. 
He adopted Mr. Crosthwaite's rates for Sonhdr, which is of similar character, 
and dividing the Barna villages into three circles, fixed separate rates per 
acre for each class of soil in each circle, without distinction of irrigation, the 
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dmsion into oirolet apparently providing for the variations in well-capability, 
thus:-*- 



1 tTPLAim. 

Kali teaot. 

Clrelei. 

Gaubdo. 

Ddmat. 

Mattijdr. 

Ehdr. 

Diiinat. 

Mattiy&r. 

Bli6r. 


Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

lit circle,... 
Sod do.| iw. 
8rd do., ... 

6 0 10 

4 15 4 

5 15 6 

S 1 4 
f 7 7 

1 7 7 

S 14 8 

9 15 10 

9 4 9 

1 5 1 

1 1 7 

0 19 9 

8 15 0 

3 15 0 

3 15 0 

4 9 0 

4 9 0 

4 9 0 

9 10 0 

9 10 0 

9 10 0 


Applying these rates to the soils as given in the field-books, a rental of Rs. 40,378 
was found, but this was found excessive, and a deduction of 10 per cent, was 
allowed, giving an assumed assets of Rs. 36,340, on which a revenue of Bs. 
18,210 was ultimately assessed. The new revenue implies au average rent- 
rate of Re. 1-15-0 per acre, and fell at Re. 0-15-6 on the cultivation, and gave a 
rise of 11 per cent, above the previous demand. The following figures show 
the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have been applied pawArfn— wet, 
1,134 acres, dry; 378 acres; total, 1,612 acres : mattiydr — wet, lll'aores ; dry, 224 
acres ; and tardi^ 196 acres; total, 531 acres: ddmat — wet, 2,372 acres ; dry, 4,586 
acres ; and tardi^ 763 acres; total, 7,721 acres ; hMr — wet, 932 acres ; dry, 7,805 
acres ; and tarot, 333 acres ; total, 9,070 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 
18,834 acres. The following table shows the well-capabilities at settlement 


Class of well. 

Xamber. 

Nomber 
of runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Average 

Area irrigat* 
edfrofn each 
run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of . 
water. 

Pakka, 

78 

91 

415 

4'55 

90 41 

5 94 

Kuoheba, 

718 

774 

9,174 

9 81 


8*17 

Dbenkli, ... 

1,996 

1,996 

1,899 

1*49 

734 

9*69 

Total, 

9,099 

9,161 

4,498 

... 

set 

••s 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Barna contained 68 inhabited 


villages, of which 42 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 18 had 
opu a on. between 200 and 500 ; 7 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and one 

hud between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 35 estates, of which 
16 were held in zaminddri tenure, three in perfect pattid&ri, and 16 in imper* 
feet pattid&ri. ' The total population in 1872 numbered 15,728 souls (7,162 
females), giving 413 to the square mile, or 487 to the cultivated square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 15,091 Hindus, of w-hom 6,871 were 
females ; and 631 Musflmans, amongst whom 288 were females; and six Chris- 
tians* Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
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oensui shows 2,852 Brahmans, of whom 1,289 ware females’; 1^78 BijpAts, 
inclading 515 females ; 80 Baniyas (34 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in ^Hhe other castes^’ of the census, whibh show a total 
of 10,983 souls, of whom 5,036 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The 
Bajpdts belong to the Chaubda (1,037), Solankbi, Tomar, Sikharwdr, Bdthor, 
Katiya, J&don, Badgdjar, Gaur, and Taila clans. Amongst the other castes 
of the census the following show more than one thousand members each : — 
K4chhi or Mur4o (1,046), Ahir (2,437), Lodha (1,021), and Cham4r (1,792). 
The following have between 100 and 1,000 members :--K4yath (208,) 
Barhai (289), Mahdjan (857>, Khdkrob (150), Kah4r (435), HajjAm (276), 
Dhobi (207), Dh4nak (335), Qadariya (815), Kumh4r (246), Eori (135), and 
Teli (389). 

In this small parganah the proprietary body numbers only 524 souls, and 
amongst them Thdkurs (87) possess 18 per cent, of the entire area of the par- 
ganah ; Brahmans (240) hold 32 per cent. ; K4yaths, 19 ; Abirs, 22, and Musal- 
^ ^ ^ 9 per cent The old proprietors were Brah- 

Proprietors and cultivators. ^ . 

mans, io whom the parganah was given in sankalap 
by a former R4thor chief of Sonhdr, on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage, 
and they still hold a large number of villages. The largest individual pro- 
prietors are Narkyan Singh, the Ahir of Bupdhani ; Nar4yan D^s, Kkndngoi 
K4yath; Fida Husain of Farukhabad, and the ubiquitous Pirthi Singh, Jadon 
of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, who hold between them 9,930 acres. The 
remainder of the parganah is held by 520 sharers, giving 28 acres to each man. 
The cultivating community at settlement, numbered 2,420 souls, and amongst 
them Thdkurs comprise 6 per cent, of the whole body ; Brahmans, 3 1 ; Ahirs, 1 4 ; 
Lodhas, 7; Garariyas, 5 ; K^hhis and Gham^rs, 4 per cent, each.; Kdhars, 3 ; 
E4yaths, Mabajans, Barhais, and Musalm4ns 2 per cent, each, and others 18 
per cent, of the total cultivating population. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement ; — 
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1 
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88 

51 
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9 

7 

6 
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The ooonpatioiis of the people are shown in the stafistios icolleoted at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the mde 
OeeapAtionf . population (not less than fifteen years of age), 37 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doo^ 
tors, and the like ; 285 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac. ; 182 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep<^ 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
3,617 in agricultural operations; 474 in industrial occupations, arts and mecha- 
nics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animal. There were 624 persons returned as labourers and 67 as of no spe« 
cified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 30 as landholders, 10,753 as cultivators, and 4,945 as en» 
gaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistic^ 
W'hich are confessedly imperfect, show 111 males as able to read and write out 
of a total male population numbering 8,566 souls. Barna is an old Akbari 
parganah belonging to sirkdr Kanauj and subah Agra. Sonh&r was separated 
from it by the Hdthor Th&kurs, who gave the present parganah in sankalap to 
Brahmans. 

Basundba, a village of parganah Mdrahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta dis- 
trict, is distant from Eta 10 miles. The population in 187 2 numbered 1,204 souls. 
Kear it is Khera Basundra or Bdsimdhara, one of the old Chauli4n strong- 
holds which still contains the remains of a large earth fort. Basundra is 
situated on the Eta and Tundla road, and is the head-quarters of a police sec- 
tional division. 

BilrAh, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in tahsil E4s- 
ganj of the Eta district, lies 19 miles to the north-east of Eta. The population in 
1865 numbered 1,692 souls, and in 1872 was 3,219. There are three muhallas;: 
Chaudhri&n, named after the Ghaudhri nau-Muslims, formerly Chaub4n Th4- 
kurs ; E4ziw4ra, called after its Musalmfei inhabitants ; and Mari, where grain 
. used»to be sold, but which has since been inhabited. The Cbaukid4ri Act (ZZ. 
of 1856) is in-force in Bilr&m, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num- 
bering five men of all grades at an annual coat of Bs. 264. The number of 
houses in the town during the same year was 640, and of these 252 were asses- 
sed with a house-tax averaging Bs. 2-4-3 per house assessed and Be. 0-2-10 
per head of the population. This with a balanco of Bs. 9 from the previous 
year gave an income of Bs. 580, of which Bs. 578 were expended on wages and 
1 public improvements. 

Bilram, according to local tradition, was founded by Chauh&i Th^kurs about 
556 years ago. The Baja of Bilrim was attacked by 
Bhahzidah Masdud bin Muhammad, but . the Biga ifron 
the battle, and a great part of the Muhammadan ^rmy was destroyed, and vthe 
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prince^ bis wazlr, and treasurer and many nobles were slain. After that the 
emperor himself attacked Bilr&m, when the Raja was killed and the whole town 
was destroyed, and such of the Chauhdns as submitted were compelled to become 
Uusalmims. For a long time Bilrdtn remained unoccupied and desolate $ at 
length Muhammad Makhddm Ghiskti| a fakir, came to the jungle that had grown 
over the deserted site, and taking up his residence there, induced the people of 
the neighbouring villages to build their houses on the lofty and extensive khera of 
Bilr&m. Some remains of the Chauhdn Raja’s fort are still visible and the tombs 
of the Sbahzddah, Wazir, and Bakhshi still remain. Many of the head-stones 
of the tombs in the neighbourhood contain inscriptions which in the lapse of 
time have become undecipherable. Only on the bead-stone of the wazlr’s 
tomb can the words Khaluddin Babakr Darweshi” be read. There are re- 
mains of hundreds of tombs, and in some places it would appear that several 
Mnsalm^ns were interred together. W ithin the village is the tomb of Muham mad 
Hakhdum Sal&huddin Chishti, which, owing to its raised site, is visible from a 
great distance on all sides. Bilr&m is connected with E&sganj by a broad 
straight road. Entering Bilr&m from this road, on the left-hand side is the 
new and well-built residence of Raja Dilsukh Rai, who was made a Raja and 
largely rewarded for his services daring the mutiny. Further to the west is 
the Raja’s garden. Ascending the khera to the left, the small mud houses of 
the villages intermingled with some well-built brick bouses belonging to nau- 
Muslim landholders come into sight, and in the heart of the town is a large 
mosque. In the vicinity of the present site and for some distance on each 
side many remains of large buildings are to be found, which show that in 
ancient times Bilr4m must have been a place of considerable importance. The 
town is DOW far from flourishing and has little or no trade* The bazar days 
are Mondays and Thursdays. 

BilrXm, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by parganabs 
Fachl4na and Faizpur ; on the east by parganabs Soron and Sirlipura ; on the 
south by parganah M4rahra, and on the west by the Aligarh district. The entire 
area in 1872-73 comprised 66,155 acres (including 3,000 acres held free of 
revenue), of which 54,ii08 acres were cultivated (20,694 irrigated) 6,935 
acres werecuUurable, 174 acres were held free of revenue, and 4,538 acres were 
barren. Parganah Bilrdm lies on both sides of the 
E4li nadi and extends northwards to the Bdrhganga, 
intervening between Pachl&na and Soron* The main portion of the parganah 
lies in the central Du&b tract, and rather less than one-third lies to the south 
of theK&li nadu It contains land of all kinds: that in the southernmost 
.Tillages and in the middle of the parganah is a rich dimat^ with a good 
capability for well irrigation. > The EAli valley possesses a rich soil, though 
deteriorated in quality in places by the efflorescence of rs/i* The small strip 
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land to the north bordering on the Bdrhganga ie rich and fertile, and 
grdwi fine crops of sugar-cane and rice. As might be expected, where the low- 
lands of the K&li and Bdrhganga touch upon the uplands the soil is an uneven 
broken and through the parganah from east to west, about midway between 
the two rivers, an extensive tract of sand is found. This is not, however, of a 
bad quality, and the sandy area remaining out of cultivation is not large. The 
destructive weed iirdnsis found in a few villages. In the assessed villages (51,869 
cultivated acres) the khwif crops occupy 581 per cent, of the total cultivated area, 
and amongst them, during the year of measurement, sugar-cane covered 1'6 
per cent.; cotton, 8*3 per cent; fodder, 19*2 per cent., and indigo, 1*9 per cent. 
In the raW, wheat covered 16*7 per cent., barley 14*9 per cent., and gram 
8*9 per cent. 

The assessments of previous settlements show much variation. The first 
showed a revenue of Hs. 42,856 ; the second rose to 
Fiscal history. 47,999, and the third to Rs. 68,554. Mr. Timins 

made the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, when the parganah was in 
the Budaon district and had not yet recovered from the great famine of 1836-37. 
An area of 18,943 acres was out of cultivation and the assessment was lowered 
to Rs. 51,251, falling at Re. 1-6-11 on the cultivation and implying an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-2-5 per acre. At the expiration of the settlement the rate 
on cultivation had fallen to Re. 0-15-10 per cultivated acre. The following 
statement compares the areas of the last and present settlements, exclusive of nine 
revenue-free villages, having an area of 3,000 acres 
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These figures show an increase in cultivation of 46 per cent., and in irriga- 
tion of nearly 100 percent., whilst the culturable waste has now fallen to only 
11*5 per cent, of the total culturable area— >a veiy small margin for this district 
*^The area entered as irrigated in the present settlement includes 230 acres of iardi 
land. The new assessment was made by Mr. G. H. Crosthwaite, and came into force 
in July, 1869. He divided the soils miogoMn or manured soils near the vil- 
lage sites, ddma^, maJtHydr^ and hMr irrigated and unirrigated, and then classified 
the villagesoftheparganah into three circles, and assigned in each average 
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reftt*rstes to eaeli dasoripiion of soil. These rates were obtained from the 
people and gave a rental of Rs. 1,54,104. A similar application of rentSi. 
assumed from personal knowledge of the estates, gave a rent^ of Rs« 1,44,025. 
An application of prodnce statistics to the average price list for 20 }rear8> gave 
a rental of Ra 1,35,730, whilst the actual assets from the village papers oor<- 
rected for seer, revenue-free holdings and lands paying rent in kind, amounted' to 
Rs. 1,22,918, giving an average rent-rate of Ra. 2-7-9 on the cultivation. Tha 
assignment of his own assumed rates to the different circles gave a rental cf 
Bs. 1,45,648, on which he ultimately assessed Rs. 68,860, implying an assumed 
rental rather less than seven per cent, above the existing corrected assets, and 
giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-10-4 per acre. This gave a rise of 34 
per cent, above the former revenue and fell at Re. 1-5-2 per acre on the culti- 
vation. The enhancements that have since taken place would point to a much 
higher average rate than that adopted by the settlement officer. 

The rent-rates found to prevail in parganah Bilram, and on which the assess- 
ments were made, were as follows : — 


The landholders throughout the pargauah are very prosperous owing to the 
great reductions made in 1838. Out of a total demand, in 1868, of Rs. 51,251, 
the sum of Rs. 18,739 were paid by men who owned more than .oue village; 
Rs. 18,918 by villages in which there were few sharers, and Rs. 13,594 by 
numerous coparcenary bodies. Property is therefore not mfuch subdivided. 
Though transfers have been numerous, they are unconnected with the settlement, 
which was unusually light, and appear to have beenprincipally due to the extra- 
vagance of the junior members of the Gardner family. No balances accrued, 
and there was little resort to coercive processes ibr the recovery of the land- 
revenue. The. rise in the present revenue might have been greater did not the 
assessing officer fear that a too sudden increase might possibly cause the ^ganah 
to revert to its previous distressed state. The following figures show the soils of 
the assessed area to which the assnmed rent-rates have been applied 
wet, 3,865 acres; dry, 790 acres ; and tardif 3 acres; total, 4,658 sores: rnatHjfdrfmm 
w^ 1,486 acres; dry, 416 aor^; and tardi, 209 acres); total| 2,111 aeres : 
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11,601 aoreii ; dry, 11 1,883 acres f iCbd tordi'— 12 acres ; total 23,496 
aorM:Mdr— wet, 2,471 acres; dry, 19,127 acles; and lardi— 6 acres; total 
21,604 acres, out of a cultiV'atioa amounting to 51,869 acres. The follovriiig 
statement shows the well-capabilities of the entire area at settlement 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Bilram contained 199 inhabited 


„ , ^ villages, of which 108 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Pop ttlft ti on • 

77 had between 200 and 500 ; 9 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; and four had bet\y6en 1,000 and 2,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Bilr4m itself with 15,764 inhabitants. The settlement 
records show 115 estates, of which 82 w'ere held in zamindiri, 12 were perfect, and 
21 were imperfect pattiddri. The total population in 1872 numbered 62,913 
souls (28,928 females), giving 612 to the square mile or 646 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified According to religion, there wore 53,124 Hindds, of 
whom 24,270 were females; 9,766 Musalmdas, amongst whom 4,645 were 
females ; and 23 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 3,243 Brahmans, of whom 1,408 were fe- 
males ; Rajpiits, including 1,321 females ; 3,336 Baniyas (1,581 females); 
whilst the gteat mass of the population is included in the other castes'* of the 
census returhs,!}|rhioh show a total of 43,276 souls, of whom i9,960 are females. 
The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distin- 
guished idfthe returns. The Bajpdts belong to the Chauhdn (582), Solankhi 
(79), Tomar, Pramdr, Jtkharwdr, Parihdri Bdthor, Eatiya, Pundir (1,383), 
Oahlot (92), Bais (131), Jddon, Dhdkra, Badgiijar ^223), Gaur, Gaurdhar 
(406), «fo|^bdra, Bangar, Bhadanriya, Baghubansi, Eacbhwdha, Eirdr, Jddu- 
bansi, Porach, gfgn^ar, Maharwdr, Jaiswdr, Galiarwdr, Tonia, and Ron- 
dairdans. Amongst tWother castes of the census, the following show more 
than one thousand members each Rdchhi or Murdo (2,667), Abir (3,358), 
Lodha (14,785); Khdkrob (1,316), Kahdr (1,871), Hajjdm (1,146), Ch'amdr 
(7,406), Gadariya (1,652), and Kori (1,615). The following have between 
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^ liundred and dne thousand members, Edyatb (561), Barhai (884)y M»* 
Mgan (725), Dhuna or Kandei^29G), Darzi (206), Dhobi (869)^ Kumbdr 
(808),Bharbhdnja (l88), Sondr ^W (335), Khatik (175), Teli (579)* 
Bfmjdra (136), and Chhipi (302). Dividing the agricultural population amongst 
proprietors and cultivators, we have amongst the proprietors, Thdkurs 
possessing 21 per cent, of the total area ; Brahmans, 5 per cent. ; Eiyaths, 5 ; 
Buiiyas, 7 ; A Mrs, 2 ; Garariyas, 3 ; Musalmdus, 43, and Europeans, 14 per cent, 
of the total area. Tii4kurs comprised also 14 per cent, of the cultivating com- 
munity ; Brahmans, 9 per cent. ; Lodhas, 27 ; Ahirs, 11 ; Kdchhis, 8; Cham^rs, 
5; Eahdrs and Garariyas, 3 each ; Kdyaths, Baniyas, Barhais and Khdkrobs, 
2 each, and Musalmdns and others, each 6 per cent, of the population actually 
recorded as cultivating the soil (5,993) at settlement. Out of a total demand 
of Bs. 51,251, the sum of Rs. 18,739 was then paid by men who owned more 
than one village; Rs. 18,918 were paid by villages in which sharers were few in 
number, and villages owned by numerous coparceners paid Rs. 13,594. Property 
is, therefore, not much subdivided in this parganah and the whole proprietary 
body numbered only 489 souls at settlement. In the portion of the parganah 
held free of revenue there are 13 holders of seer, 205 hereditary tenants, occu- 
pjring 1,578 acres, and 199 tenants-at-will, holding 723 acres. The rent of 
occupancy tenants in the revenue-free villages averages Bs. 2 per acre, and of 
the tenants-at-will, Rs. 2-»7 per acre. The following table shows the statistics 
of the portion of the parganah paying revenue to Government 


ClMf of calkivaton . 

Number of 
holders. 

Area held hy yay- 
ing 

i!.^ a 

1' 

III 

<1s.' 

III 

III 

4 

In 

kind. 

Prsprieton (seer),.. 
Occupancy tenants, 
Tenants>at-will, ... 
Bent-free. 

Total, 

476 

S,168 

8,004 

836 

Acres. 

6,869 

92,364 

]8,6^6 

9,097 

Acres. 

•iif 

989 

1,969 

Acres. 

19 

ll 

7 

eee 

Rs. 

9,630 

68,489 

66,829 

Bs. a. p. 

1 10 3 

9 9 i 

9 16 11 

set 

It 

t 46 

40 

4 

6,469 

48,976 

9,894 

••• 

198,941 

••a 

ibo 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Ocoapadom. census of 1872. From these it appeaft that of lie 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
351 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants^ 
priests, dobtois, and the like; 2,653 in domestio service, as personal servants^ 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 636 in commerce, iii,.buy» 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods; or the conveyanot of ni«, 
animals, or goods ; 10,031 in agricultural operations ; 3,633 in industrial 
tious, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of subshRiiOiBa, 
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vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 8,982 persons returned as labonr- 
ers and 544 as of no specified occupation. I^n^ the total popnUtidn, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns ^^1,630 as landholders, 28,793 as 
cultivators; and 32,490 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,230 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
83,985 souls. Bilrdm is an old Akbari parganah formerly included in dastfir 
M4rahra, sirkdr Koil and subah Agra. It was transferred from Budaon to 
Eta in 1845, and has suffered little change in area since the cession. 

■ Bhabqain, Bhargaon or Bharng4on, a village in parganah Azamnagar^ 
on the banks of the old Ganges, lies 33 miles north-east of Eta. The popula- 
tion, in 1865, numbered 2^455 souls, and in 1872 was 2,439. The name is said 
to be derived from Bhargav or Bhargdhana, a rishi or saint of remote antiquity. 
A number of Muhammadan tombs are found in the vicinity, from which it is sup- 
posed that it was the scene of some great battle. There are two shrines (darg^s) 
here, one of which belongs to a former pir of the Ohishtis, and the other to some 
unknown person, but in the lapse of time it has been forgotten in which of the 
two tombs the Chishti lies buried. The residents of Bhargain are mostly 
Bhattis, a low and troublesome sub-division of Muhammadans. The village 
was presented after the mutiny to Asa Singh, a neighbouring landholder, for 
supposed good services during the rebellion. 

Dhabauli, a small village of parganah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj in the 
Eta district, is distant from Eta 24 miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 
843 souls. The village is situated on the Eta and Aliganj road, and is the 
head-quarters of a police sectional division. 

Dhaulesab, a large village of parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta in the EU 
district, is distant from Eta 10^ miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 
1,308 souls. This is one of the “ Pachbhdiya ” villages of the Chauh&ns. 
The remains of a fine old fort are still to be seen here. 

Dhumri or Dhamri, a village on the banks of the K4li nadi in parganah 
Barnaund tahsil Aliganj of the Eta district, lies on the road from Eta to Ali- 
ganj, 18 miles to the east of Eta. The population, in 1865, numbered 1,760 
souls, anddn 1872 was 1,1^3. Dfaumri was founded by one Dbarm Gyini, a 
resident of Kagariya, now a hamlet belonging to Dhumri. He built a fort 
to the sputh-west of the village, where he was afterwards killed in a fight. 
Dhumri is a.flourishing little trading town, and is noted for its grain, cotton, and 
the coarse sacking known as pattV^ made from the sanCBibiseuiemnabinua) 

and fiani ( Crotalaria juneea)^ which are grown in great quantities in the hh4r 
ptains^^tQ the south. Therb is a fair export in this article as far as Oalcutta. 

of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num- 
borihg four men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 192. The number of 
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houses in the town daring the same year was 588, and of these 178 were asaeiS^ 
ed with a house^tax averaging l|s. 2-11-1 per house assessed and Be. 0-W per. 
head ,of the population. This with tho balance from the previous year gave an 
income of Bs. 483, of which Bs. 482 were expended in wages and publio 
improvements. 

DundwAraganJ, a small, trading town in parganah Pati&li and tahsil 
Aliganj of the Eta district, is situated on the Sah&war and Patidli road, 22 miles 
north-east of Eta. The population, in 1865, was 5,817, and in 1 872 was 5,414, of 
whom 2,778 are Hindtis ( 1 ,358 females) and 2,636 are Musalm^ns (1,353 females). 
The area of the town is 65 square acres, giving 83 souls to the sqparo acre. Tlie 
town is made up of the two sites of Dundw^raganj and Dundwdra Khta, 
separated from each other by a strip of open country, but close enough to he 
regarded as one. There are sixteen muhallas or wards. Tradition has it 
that tht land on which the village is built was formerly in the possession of 
Sont Rajpdts, who were expelled by Shah&b-ad-il(a Ghoriin 1194 A.D., and he 
settled here a colony of Dundiya Kayaths, from whom the present name is 
derived. The ganj or market was built by Shujsat Khdn, the brother-in-law 
of the Farukhabad Naw4b. Markets are held every Monday and Tuesday. 
The residents are chiefly Shaikh zamfad4rs, Juldhas, and Mahdjans. The 
Ohaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) isin force in the town, and in 1873-74 support* 
ed a village police numbering 13 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Bs. 672. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 1,580, 
and of these 447 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-8-11 per 
house assessed, and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the population. This with a 
balance of Rs. 4 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 1,160, of which 
Bs. 1,154 were expended on wages and public improvements. 

DandwdragaT\|, or Ganjdundwdra as it is sometimes called, contains a ba-i 
zar, market-place, and a sardi, and its centre roadway ia 
a busy place. 8ame of the shops, especially those 
for the sale of cloth and blankets, are well built, and altogether, although striotly 
a country town and much isolated, it presents a fairly prosperous appearance. 
The Dundwdia Kbds portion is a great agricultural village, containing many large 
mnd-built houses and enclosures belonging to the Husalmdn zaminddrs. * In 
Dundwdraganj the inhabitants are also principally Mnsalmdns, among whom the 
weaver section is tbe most importani Both villages are narrow and of no great 
size, but are situated on a well-raised site. The short road which joins them is 
wide and metalled, and both are in communication with Patidli and Sahdwar 
by a good nnmetalled road. Duudwdraganj consists, as regards its more )>ublio 
places, of an open space to tbe north-west outskirt, where the sweetmeaMellerS' 
shops are situated. This space communicates with the sardi, which agaid opens 
on tbe bazar roadway, whioli rnns from west to east for some Vttlo dittanet 



with ihopa on each side to join the market-place. In the sard! of the aweeU 
meat-sellers* bazar, on the roadwaj and in the market-place a very consider- . 
able assemblage of country people takes place at market time, which ocean 
every Monday and Thursday. The sar&t is small and mud-built, but clean, 
with a clear central space, which is shaded by two fine nim trees. Entered 
from the west, the hazar road commences with a small mosque on each 
side, built respectively by the batchers and inn-keepers of the town, and giving 
rather a pleasant appearance to the commencement of the busy street 
The roadway, as it leaves the open country, rises considerably, and main- 
tains its higher level from end to end. It is metalled throughout, and 
has brick-built drains on each side close to the rather well-looking shops, 
for the roadway is not very broad. The market-place is a small open 
square at the eastern end of the south aide of the bazar, and contains a 
good well. Houses with shops surround it in great parts, and the bazar road, 
continued a little distance beyond the square, ends in the metalled roadway to 
Dundwdra Khds. This town, though small, contains many comparatively 
wealthy residents, and is doubtless much thought of and frequented by the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages. To the east of Dundw&raganj stands 
the school, a new building of earth on a clean open site (C. P.). 

Eta, the chief town of the district of the same name in the Agra division, 
is situated on the north side of the grand trunk road in parganah Eta-Sakit, 
in lat. 27®33'-50'' and long. 78®-42'-25^. The population of the town, 
in 1865, numbered 6,507 souls, and in 1872 there were 8,044 inhabitants, of 
whom 5,884 (2,277 females) were Hindds, 2,150 (885 females) were Musalm&ns, 
and ten were Christians. The town has been the head-quarters of the district 
since 1856 A.D., before which Pati&li and Sirhpura both held that place suc- 
cessively and gave their names to the district. The area of the town, including 
Mayneganj, built by the late Mr. F. 0. Mayne, o. B., amounts to 1 10 acres, or 
excluding Mayneganj, to 93 acres, giving 86 souls to the square acre. 

Eta is only an over-grown village opened out by metalled roads and of 
The Bite importance beyond being the head-quarters of the 

district. The principal market-place is Mayneganj, on 
the outskirts of the town on the Grand Trunk road» It consists of two cir- 
cles of shops joined by a centre part which is open and planted with trees and 
contains two good wells. To the west of the ganj is the new part of Eta well 
supplied with good metalled Toads and containing the tahsili school, built Iit:e 
^ asmall chnrdi with a square steeple. The school-room is large and well 
ventilated, and the site is open though low. A small boarding-house, in good 
condition, is attached to the school. To the east of Eta, is Baja Dilsukh Bai’# 
temple, ah extraordinarily high and durable edifice, built after the Baja*s own 
deeigm Close to it is a large tank with a handsome flight of steps of block 
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teokur bftdmg on all ti^es to the water. Near the temple is the sohool-honse 
:^bn3t by the Riga and presented to the residents of the town. This strnctnre 
ataads on a well-selected site, open on all sides with neatly laid^out and shady 
’ gipinds. The public-rooms are raised high above the ground-level by a terrace^ 
like plinth supporting massive pillars and wide oval arches. Behind the sohool- 
honse and facing the Grand Truqk road stands the neat little municipal hall. 
In the town itself mud houses predominate, but most of the streets are metalled 
alii drained. To the east of the town and amid the buildings is an open spot, 
which contains a public well shaded by an immense banyan tree, and is a place 
of resort for the people of the neighbourhood. The munsifi and dispensary 
are well-placed and well-cared for buildings. The tahsili lies beyond the Raja’s 
temple, with its buildings enclosed by a great mud wall. The bouses of the 
civil residents are few and scattered. Altogether the site is level and almost 
low, and in former times it was subject to floodings which lodged in the numer- 
ous water-boles about. Mr. Mayne made a cutting into the great tank on the 
eastern outskirt and thence to the lean nadi, distant four miles, which remedied 
this evil, but both require to be kept clean and deepened periodically to remove 
the accumulations of silt. 

There are markets on Mondays and Fridays, when dl Aye from Bundelkhand, 
indigo-seed, cotton and sugar are the staple articles of 
Municipality. trade. The Municipal Act is in force in Eta, and the 

affairs of the town are managed by a committee of 15 members, of whom five 
are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi 
during 1874-75 amounted to Re. 0-15-7 per bead of the population. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the income and expenditure for several years ; — 
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Expenditure. 



Opening balanoe, 

Class I.^Food and drink.| 4,458| 4,91 a| 6,461 
„ 11.— Animals lor 

slaughter. 

„ III— Fuel, &c., 

„ IV.^Builtling mate* 
rials. 

^ V —Drugs, spices,.., 

„ ly.— Tobacco, 

,, YII.— Textile fabrics, 

»,yill.— Metals, 

Total octroi, ..i 

I.ODSI l.»> 


Education, 
Conservanoj, 
Charitable grants, 
Lighting, Ac., 
Gardens, 

Refunds, 

Miscellaoeons. 


Bs. 
968 
868 
9,411 
69 
917 

],0I8| 1,091| 1,089 


Extraordinarv, 


8,9181 10,411) 11,881 



l,IW| 8,tll| tiCM 



















StafpMni skMviiff Ae n«t import of dutiable artidee and the .eoneuniption pir head 

of the popdaium. ^ ' 
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Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Hs. 

M. 8. c. 

Uf. a. p 

M. 8. c. 

Ks. a. p. 

Crain, ... ... 

68,080 

6,866 

60,874 

6,619 

6 8 14 

0 13 6 


0 18 8 

Sugar re&ned, 

1,A16 

... 

1,094 

... 

0 7 7 

... 

0 9 14 


Ditto unrefined, .. 

7.880 

706 


6,880 


0 36 1 

see 

0 34 4 

ear 

'Obf, ... ... 

... 

081 

... 


tee 

0 4 14 


Other articles of food, 

. >4,068 

12,4:8 

8,271 

14,211 

••i 

1 8 3 
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for slaughter, 

528 

hds. 2,222 

hdfi 

768 

. 1,280 

0 *3 8 

hd. i 

0 a 18 

hds. 1 

■ee 

Oil-feeds, .. 

2,01 a 

ees 

1,J^80 

1 

0 S 0 

... 

u e 1 


fruel, &c., ... 

Building materials, 

22,693 

• •a 

80,639 

sat 

2 88 6 

... 

8 £3 4 

see 

480 

7,629 

... 

0.270 

0 8 8 

0 14 n 

eee 

1 t 4 

Drngi and spides, ... 

... 1 

11,093 


14.666 

•ee 


• eee 

*1 13 8 

Tobaoob, 

European cloth, ... 

1,324 

,,, 

1,776 


EKK 

... 

0 8 18 

tee 

1 1,23,430 

4* 

94,319 

... 

1 16 5 6 

eae 

11 io 6 

Ustire cluth, 

•«. 

••• 

38,478 

eee 


... 

4 18 6 

Metals, 

... 

87,861 

fee 

36,9e6 

•f. 

3 6 3 


4 7 6 


The town is said to have been founded about five hundred years ago by 
Sangrim Singh, a Chaub&n Th^ur and descendant of 
Prithir4j of Dehli. This chief then resided at Pahor, 
a village one mile south of Eta. He had come out to hunt in the direction of 
Eta and was so delighted with the locality that be determined to build a town 
on the spot. While digging for the foundations with a dagger he happened to 
strike on a brick, and gave the place the name of fnto, meaning ‘ a place of 
bricks’ and henoe is derived the name Eta. A similar fable is narrated of the 
^origin of the name Et4wa (Int&wa). Local tradition makes Eta to have been 
the site of an older town named Aurangabad, which had been deserted and waa 
at that time a jungle. Sangrdm Singh built a mud fort which is still in exist-* 
enoe to the north of the town, and for several generations his descendants 
ocoupied the surrounding territory, with the title of Baja, until the mutiny, when 
Biya Damar Singh rebelled and his property was confiscated, while he lost the 
title of BejtL, 

ETA-SAKtT, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north-west by 
parganab M6rahra; on the south- weat by the Mainpnri district; bn the 
lidrth and north-'east by parganahs ^Sabftwar-Earsdna and Sirbpura; oa 
j&e east by Sirbpura and Sonh6r, and on the south by the Mainpnri district 
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in 1872-78 the total area comprised 164,554 acres, of which 88,784 acres 
were caltivated (56,591 acres irrigated and 2,460 acres Sordt), 17,397 aorea 
^ere ouiturable, and 60,373 acres were barren. The parganah is bom- 
>poaed of the old taluka of Eta on the north, joiiied to parganah Baklt on the 
south. The united parganah consists, for the main part/ 
of an unbroken €at interspersed with large tracts of 




tiM|p, which occur sometimes in isolated patches, and again in continuous wastes 
of miles in extent. A wide strip of high-lying or sandy soil stretches 
along the^vi hole course of the K41i nadi, breaking into sandy undulations 
which slope down to the narrow strips of tardi along the river-bed. With the 
exception of a few villages bordering on Sonh4r and this Kali tract, the soil 
thronghont is a fair ddmat, shading off in places to a soil of a lighter quality. 
BIvSar or sand only forms 9*5 per cent, of the cultivation. The Isan hadi 
flows through the parganah and forms a drainage ohaunel to carry off the surface 
moisture and superfluous water from the canal. It runs generally in a narrow 
deeply-cut bqd, overflowing its banks and flooding the adjacent lands only in 
the heaviest rains. In one place, close to where it is crossed by the Shikohabad 
road, the adjoining country is naturally low and is inundated from the river, 
and used largely for rice cultivation. In some places the Isan is used for irriga- 
tion for the rabi crops during the early part of the season by being dammed across. 
Euchcha wells are possible all over the parganah, and are extensively used 
wherever they have not been supplanted by the canaL The number of wells and 
the area irrigated from each is shown below : — 


Class of well. 

Number. 

Number 

of 

runs. 

Area 

irrigated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Average 
depth 
of water. 

Average 
depth 
to water. 

Putts. 

1,768 

5,0S7 

S4,96l 

4*9S 

11*0 

17*91 

Kuchcha, ••• 

S,500 

M7S 

19,681 

464 

7*65 

17*19 

iUhenkli, ... ••• 

IS 

1 * 

19 

16 

4*0 

6*0 

Total, 

5,2b0 

9,617 

44,S6f 

aas 

... 

■ - . .. 


The former assessments of the Sakit portion of the parganah from 1225 to 
Fiwtl history. 1244/aWt (1817-18 to 1837-38 A.D.) was as follows 
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Demand. 

Teat*. 

Demand. 

Tear. 

Demand. 

Year. 
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Bs. 


Ba. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Bs. 

ISIS, ... 

nsiE 

I9S9, ... 

64,768 

1838, ... 

74,461 

I8S7, ... 


1941, ... 

74.108 

192S, ... 

56,040 

1980, ... 

66,464 

1 834, ... 


I23S, ... 

78,690 

1948, ... 

74,974 

1SS7, 

64,037 

1831, .«. 

74,894 

1386, 

74.848 

1389, ... 

78,680 

184S, . ... 

70,ptt 

1S88, ... 

■ • ■ 

64,687 

1831, ... 

74,804 

1836, M. 

74,888 

1840, ... 

74,249 

1844, ... 
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The assessment in 1840 was made at a revenue of Rs. 75,842^ which gave an 
inoidenoe of Hs* 2-0-2 per acre on the cultivation. In taluka Eta, the settlements 
from 1210 to 1212 faali (1802-3 to 1804-05 A.D.) were made with the Raja 
of Eta as talukaddr, and he was continued' in possession at the settlements from 
'1213 to 1215"and from 1216 to 1220. In 1221, the estate wasbr^^ht under 
direct management, but the settlement /or 1222 to 1226 was again mads with 
the Raja.* Arrears accrued in 1223, and the settlement was annulled and 
separate farming arrangements were made for each village from 1224 to 1235 
/(wZt (1816-17 to 1827-28 A.D.). The settlement was then revised and en- 
gagements were again taken from Raja Megh Singh. The revenue demand 
from 1225 to 1244 fasli was as follows 


Tear. 

"S 

Q 

Year. 

Demand. 

Tear. 

Demand. 


Demand. 


Demand, j 


. Hi. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1925, ... 

51,6 

1229, ... 

63,216 

1233, ... 

68.363 

1287, ... 

6’,RS6 

1241, ... 

67,097 

1926. ... 

52 940 

1230, ... 

62,899 

1234, ... 

€8,363 

1258, ... 

67,201 

ists, ... 

67,097 

1927, ... 

63,216 

1231, ... 

68.351 

1285, ... 

68,379 

1239, ... 

57,201 

1248, ... 

67,097 

1228, ... 

53,216 

1232, ... 

68,961 

1285, ... 

6s8e4 

1240, ... 

67,097 

1244, ... 

66,397 


In 1840, Mr. G. Edmonstone proposed to continue the arrangement with 
the Raja but the Board directed him 3 to make a sub-settloment»#vith the village 
proprietors or their miikaddams, who were to bo recorded as biswaddr^ paying 
a certain sum as malikdna to the Raja of Eta as hdukaddr. : The result of Uiis 
arrangement was that out of a total of 147 estates, 128 were settled with the 
village proprietors, and 19 only, in which the proprietors were not forthcoming, 
or where the Rajahad entire possession of the management, were settled with him 
as proprietor. The amount of malikdna seems to have been fixed at 29 per cent, 
on the revenue. The results of this arrangement, taking the two parganahs as 
one, was a revenue of Rs* 1,43,927, and a malikdna of Rs. 16,228. In Eta alone, 


Mr. Edmonstone imposed a revenue of Rs. 68,486, amounting to about 61 to 62 
cent, of the assets and filling at Re. 1-15-7 on the cultivation. 

Though the famine which pressed so heavily on the parganahs on the 
other side of the Kdli was not so severely felt here, it 
was considered necessary to revise the assessment. Tlie 


The revision. 


r^ision was made by Mr. Cocks, who says that it was the addition of the 


medikdna that ruined the mukaddams, but as the malikdna w&a little more than 

■ t4 . t " * 

, 17 fer^cent. of the . assets (being 29 per cent, of a revenue really asssossed 
v On 59*7 per oent. of the rental assets), and the total demand was only 76*7 per 
cent, of the assets, the cause of the break-down must be looked for elsewhere. 


1 Board*! Bee., April 3, ISIS, No. 91 $ Fobmary 25, ISIS ; No. sa. a Atd.* Jane 9, 

1814, No. 25 : October 30, 1817, Jannury 1, 1S28, Nor. 39 31 : March 24, 1894, No. 8: Jane 9. 
1895, No^ 6 : April 5 , 1825, No. 9. * 9Sth April, 1840. 
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It may he sa^gested that the newness of the position and an nnfamUiaritjr with 
the duties of proprietors holding direct from Government had niaoh to do with 
ihe failare. In parganah Sakit| Mr. Cocks merely says that the want of manige* 
ment and honesty on the part of the zamii^rs” led to the deterioration of the 
parganah. Whatever may have been the causes, balances aocru^ in five years 
in Sakit amounting to Bs. 18,549, or 24 per cent, of the revenue, and in 
Eta to Bs. 85,478, or 42 per cent of the demand. In Eta, 9 estates w^re 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue, and were bought in by Qwem'ment 
in default of purchasers ; 17 estates were held in direct management ; 9 were 
farmed, and m^ny others were transferred either by mortgage or private sale. 
Eventually in Sakit a reduction of Rs. 5,214, or 7 per cent, of the revenue, was 
made over 58 villages, and in Eta the redaction amounted to Bs. 4,468, or 6*5 
per cent, of the demand over 70 villages. The gencraL result for the united 
parganah was a revenue of Bs. 1,34,245 and a malikdna of Bs. 1,4,958, fall- 
ing at Be. 1-13-9 on the cultivated acre ; in Eta at Be. 1-13-6 and in*Sakit 
at Be. 1-13-11. At the expiration of the settlement the revenue stood at 
Bs. 1,33,216 and the inalikdna at Bs. 14,736, and owing to the increase in culti- 
vation, the incidence of the revenue on the cultivated acre fell to Be. 1-8-6. 

The malikdna of the Eta villages was enjoyed by the Baja until the mutiny,” 
after which the whole of his estates were confiscated 
Trtiiafers. aja o .ta. Government for rebellion 5 the family cbaracteristio 

of unswerving loyalty and adherence to the British Government,” which is pro- 
minently noticed by Mr. Edmonstone, appearing to have died out with the 
representative then in possession, Baja Megh Singh, as the estates of ms aon, 
Baja Dambar Singh, were confiscated for rebellion. The only villages which 
escaped forfeitnro in this parganah were seven, which had been set aside for 
the maintenance of the R 6 ni, and had been recorded in her name. These have 
descended to the grandson of Raja Daniar Singh, tho son of his daughter, 
who was married to a Rnjfut noble in the Jaipur territory, and are the only 
remnants of the ancestral property now left to the family. The other villages 
settled direct with the Raja which were still in his actual possession at the time 
of the mutiny were given in reward to loyal subjects ; tho malikdna income 
however from the villages sub-settled with tho mnkaddams was not given away, 
but, having become tho property of Government by the tho act of confiscation, 
has been, since the mutiny, credited, together with the actual demand, as reve- 
nue. Two villages form an exception in which the Baja’s right to malikdna 
bad, antecedent to the mutiny, been sold by auction undor a civil court 
The malikdna in these villages too was at first confiscated and credited to Go^ 
vemment with the rest, but the auction-purchasers made good their claim in the 
civil courts, and obtained a decree against Government which was not contest- 
ed, entitling thorn to receive the malikdna,*^ . ' 
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‘ The reoori9 relating to the period preceding the mutiny have been destroy- 
- ed and tlie statistics of transfers can only be given from 
0 ptlier lianiferik ^ ^ During this period 17,891 acrc!| of cnlti- 

vatioh, paying a revenue of Rs. 29,380, were transferred by private sale for a sum 
of Bs. 3,92,35^, which gives an average of Rs. 21-14-1 1 per acre and 13*4 years* 
purchase of the land revenue. Between 1857 and 1863 the price was Bs. 18-6-1 
par acroibr 7,327 acres, and between 1864 and 1870 this had risen to Rs. 24-6-3 
per acre for 15,697 acres. Between 1857 and 1870, 2,884 cultivated acres, pay- 
ing a revenue of Rs. 4,886, were sold by auction for Rs. 32,046, giving an aver- 
age rate of Rs. 11-1-9 and 6*6 years’ purchase of the revenue, and during the 
same jperiod 7,032 cultivated acres, paying a land-revenue of Rs. 12,388, were 
transferred by mortgage, giving a cultivation value of Rs. 10-13-1 per acre and 
61 years’ purchase of tlie revenue. Altogether 27,807 acres of cultivated land 
changed hands at an average price of Rs. 17-15-11 per acre and 10*7 years’ pur- 
chase of the land-revenue. By far tho largest portion of the transfers have been 
effected by private arrangement, and this is the best test of tlie value of the land, and 
all through the rise in value is remarkable. It should be noted, however, that as 
a number of the transfers have been of the biswad&rs’ rights in villages paying 
fnalikdna, the general average price per acre and number of years* purchase of 
the revenue must consequently have been materially reduced, as the malikdna 
has been included in the revenue of the transferred share, and estates so bur- 
dened would of course bear a lower marketable value than those assessed at 
the usual standard. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas : — 



Of the area entered as irrigated, 2,460, acres are tardi land and of the area 




entered as old waste, 1,731 acres are under groves. 
From these figures it will be seen that cultivation has 


increased nearly 20*5 per cent, and irrigation by 11 per cent. Cultivation 
ihas^rinoipally increased in the dry area: hence the proportion of irrigation to 
cnltivation hae fallen from 73 to 67*6 per cent. KhaH/ crops eccupy 45*5 per . 


ceni of the total onttirationr'as compared with 38 '6 per cent, in 1840 ; the 
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ciUtira^|qfi of oottoa ba» increased from 4*5 to 9*1 p6r cent, of the total 
; of sugar-eane * from 0*5 to 0*9 percent. ; of rice from’ 1*0 to 
3*4 per cent., and ; of indigo from 0 to 1*7 per cent. In the rati, the 
Gultivatioli of wheat has risen from 21,1^ acres to 23,383 .ac^s, and of 
bailey from 10,509 to 16,798 acres, supplanting so far the inferior rabi crops. 

, .The new sottletneni^yiras made by Mr. 8. 0. B. llidsdalo and came into 
efiect from July, 1873. found the actual assets of tiie parganah correct^ 
fqp lands ohltivated by proprietors and lands held free of rent at average culti- 

vating rates, and for lands held on division of produce 
Present settlement. ® i ^ . * ' 

« by e8timat6,.amounted to Ks. 2,72,242, giving an average 

rent-rate of Ife. 3-2-1 per acre. His assumed average rent-rat6s, graduated for 
oach class of soil distinguished as wet or dry, gave a total valuatioil of 
Bs« 3,5 6,95 7,. to which must be added from hiiscellaueous sourcen Its. 3,500, 
.or a total of Bs. 3,60^457. Malikdna has been remitted except in two iustanoes, 
where the Baja's rights wero purchased before the mutiny. Air. Ridsdale 
ultimately assessed at Us. 1,81,300, falling at Bs. 2-1-11 on the cultivation 
and giving an increase of 38 4 percent, above the existing revenue without 
fnalikdna. In the villages which did not before pHy malikdna the rise has been 
37 percent., and in those where malikdna had been previously paid only 10 
pe^ cent. The average rent-rate implied by the new revenue i» Us. 4-3-10 
pef^aocOk The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates 
have been applied tfauAda— wet, 10,096 acres; dry, 638 acres ; and tardi, 
86 acres; total, 10,770 acres: — wot, 5,760 acres; dry, 2,989 acres; 

mnd Jardif 1,347 acres; total, 10,096 acres: dumat — wet, 39,525 acres; dry, 
,17,370, acres; and tardi, 1,053 acres; total, 67,948 acres: i/tiir— wet, 1,210 
acres;, dry, 6,736 acres; and (ardt, 24 acres; total, 7,970 acres, out of a 
cultivation amounting to 86,784 acres. The rent-rates applied are it 
page 82. . 

Aoeotding to the census of 1872, parganah Eta-Sakit contained 434 in- 
. ^ I . habited villages, of which 242 had less than 200 itt* 

4 > op® ‘low habitants; 129 had between 200 and 500, 53 had be- 

tween 500, and 1,000 ; and eight had between 1,000 and 2,000. The tevnroon- 
tainmg .niOra than 5,000. inhabitants were Eta with 8,044 and Sakit with5;4i& 
. inhabitant The settlement records show 291 estates, of which 21$;epiri*a&ifila- 
19 vvareperfect,'and 52 were imperj^t|>attid4ri, andonbTVts bhfjiohlra. 

,l ^TbMotul pdpuliiiqnj in 1872, numbered 124,870 sonls (56,144 females), 
giving' 485 Ui^he square mile or 767 to the cultivated squait mile. Classified 
ac5o»}kigto ra^iis^jfcbere werf0f% V6,997 Hindu «, of whom 52;545 vfore femaks ; 
7,863 Who&3,59S. wei^iMaies ; and t^ were Qh^^^, 

Distribai&f tbe ES{i|a)^c^idatton amongst the %ir great dtasseif^ 
show4 9,590 Brahnins, p^^hem 4^103 were feihal^ l 7,3^ Bi^piiti inclading 
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S^Ofii females; 8^709 Baniyas (1,264 females); whilst^e great iiii|S|. of the 
population is included in the other castes’’ of the oetiBUS returns, whtchriihow 
a total of. 97, 666 souls, of whom 44,114 are fhm^s. ^ The Brahman 
and Bani]^ sub-divisions found la this parganah are not distingui^ed in the 
returns. Tlia- Rajputs belong to the Ohauh4a .(4,512), Solankhi (469), Tomar 
(941), PramSr (95), Sikharw4r (62), ParMr^' l^tW (l^)> Katiya, Puadli* 
(102), Sisodiya, Gahlot (153), Bais (116), Jddbny^Dhakra, Badgujar (195), 
Gaur, dhandel, Gaur4har, Janghara (96), Bangar, Bhadauriya, Raghubai^i, 
Saohhwiha, Gaharwdr, Katy4r, Surajbansi, Kirar, Sombansi, Khatri, JS^te- 
hiriya, BaohliHl, Gautaifm, Bh4l, Gohail, and Jadubansi clans. Amount the 
other castes bf the census, the following show more than one thouiaiid memhers 
ea(^:—Kdyath (2,150), Kaohhi or Murdb (8,061), Barhai (2,742), Mahdjas 
(3,450), AWr (17,610), Lodha (22,753), Khikrob (2,319), KahAr (4^3), 
HajjAm (2,439), CliamAr (13,785), Dhobi (1,225), Gadari^^a (3,760),' KumhAjr 
(2,022), Kori (2,507), and Teli (1,584) The following^’^havo. between oni^ 
hundred and one thousand members:— Goshain (463), Dhuna or Sandera 
(668), Darzi (875), Dhobi (728), DhanAk (727), Bbatbbunja (423), Jogi 
(427), Sondr orZargar (752), Lohdr (128), Khatik (185), l(unera (55^> 
Aheriya (117), Nat (186), and Banjara (352). ' ; 

Distributing the agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
and cultivators, the former, numbered 1,465. sbtds, 
towf proprie- amongst whom Thakurs possessed 35 per cent, of the 

total area of the parganah ; Brahmins held 14 per 
cent.; KAyaths, 25 percent.; Baniyas, Europeans and Lodhas, each 3.pesioent.f 
Abies 8 per cent., and Musalmdns, 9 per ceut. Numerous proprietary bodiea 
are rare, less thah h^the estates being held hy more than four sharefs^ and of 
timrest, about twp-tbirds are owned by single proprietors aud one-third by less 
than fbhr sharers. The TbAkur proprietary body is almost exclusively Ohau)mn,^ 
including taluka Rajor, owned by Raja KhushAl Singh. Formerly they owned 
idmost all ibe pargunah, comprising the Bajor, Eta, Barauli,; and Jirsmi estate^ 
Ih» Eta estate waiSlUarly altogether confiscated for rebellion, and the Bar|M^i ^' 
anebJifsmi ttlgkas passed into other hands by sale for arrears of reyennebeforf^ 

. fprmer is now owned by Europeans, the Messrs*. ISiaxwell of Cawib- 

with their, iiidil^^ftci^orios, and the letter was purchased^by 
KAyafii^p’^ Siikil^ former commijisj^at contractors, whd bought : tKe estate at 
auction Tor a nominal sum. Two ^her large estatoa^ Kasbab Sakit aud its^ 
component villa^^and talukaMAnikpur, comprising 27^ village^were the 
oestral property of tho old EAnuugoi family 'of Sakit, bnt th^y also w«re sold 
iiif'mrev»of rer^pi^uo about^^aane period, and were purohaii^^ ttm former |i^ 

whose son still owns tLand ibijdter 

KAyaffi dho.bpu^t Jirifflii; ' ^Akurn oompriae 12 pormt. W t%bdflivi(bg 
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castes ; BFahmaD8;12|>er cent.; Lodhas, 24; K&chhis; 13 ; Ahirs,14^ GSiamdrs; 
d ; Ghirariyas^ 8; ^ah&ra, Khdkrobs and Musaim&os; 2 per cent, each, and other 
castes, 7 per cent, of the 'totel population actualljr engaged in oiilti^tiug the 
soil (16,063), r . ; v 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants during the year of measurement : — ‘ 


ClMi of caltiTAtors. 

Number. 

of 

holders. 

Ana held on 
paying 

Total 
average 
area held 
by each 
in acres 

Total 

cash 

renti, 

A verage cash rent 
per acre. 

Propor* 
tional ,, 

distribnr, 

tion per' 
cent. 

In cash. 

In kind. 



Acres. 

Acres. 


Us. 

Ills. a. p. 


Proprietors (seer), ... 

1,465 

13.T»3 

119 


84,33‘8 

2 7 10 

16 

Occupancy tenantSi ... 

11,453 

58,884 

736 

5 

1,74,804 

3 15 6 

69 

•Tenants a(-will| ... 

3.374 

10,843 

1,21*0 

3 

38 487 

3 8 9 

14 

Kent-fteei ... ... 

1,‘236 

1,119 

... 

... 

67S 

.. 

1 

Total, 

17,528 

84,639 

9,145 

... 

2,48,302 

... 

100 


The occupations of the poeple are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

OCClip&tlODf. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 383 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,809 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermon, &c., 1,991 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 25,050 in agricultural operations ; 5,265 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all olasses of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 4,319 persons returned as labourers 
and 518 as of no specified occupation. Taking the t.»tal population, irrespective 
oir age or sex, the same returns give 4, 073 as landholders, 69,112 as cultivators, 
and 51,685 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistiows, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,447 males as able to 
read and write oat of a total male population numbering 68,726 souls, taluka 
Eta was a portion of the old Akbari parganali of Sakit, and was separated from 
it in the last century and formed a distinct parganah up to 1872, when Eta and 
gal^t were united. Sakit formed the south-eastern portion of the present 
parganah. 

Faizppb Badabita, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north 
by jdie Ganges ; on the south by parganahs PaohlAua, BllrAm and Soron ; on the 
west the Aligarh district, and on the east by AuIAi. In 1872-7^3 the 
compi^ 81,504 acres, of wMcb 19,757 acres feth cultivated (3,628 irrigated), 


9^ li? 

0^004 82mreheld free of rereiMi% and 5;711 acres^ 

were barren. ' * 

This resemble in all respects the similar riverine par- 

’ rtyslctl festurei g^T^B,h of Nidhpur : they lie between the old bed of the 
Ganges and its present coarse, and have been formed 
by the recession of the river. The parganah is divided into ffiree portions as in 
Nidhpur : (1) the katra or low-lying land on the river’s bank, which is subject 
to inundations from the Ganges ; (2) the danra or uplands, and the tardi or low- 
lands adjoining the Blirhgangn, or old bed of the Ganges. There is very little 
katra, as the encroachments of the river of late years has caused it almost to dis- 
appear. Tlie danra comprises the greater portion of the area, and is here much 
superior to AuMi. It consists of a light thin soil, which deteriorates the fnriher 
away it lies from the Ganges, and is worst as it approaches the Bfirhganga. Its 
value depends upon the level and the depth of the deposit ; wherever there is a 
depression, the soil is usually deep and good, and produces sugar and wheat, but 
only in favourable seasons, without artificial irrigation. This thick deposit of 
earth is usually called gaur. Water in the danra is found at from eight to^ten 
feet from the surface, and irrigation by means of the dhmkli or lever is practised. 
The tordt lauds of both the old and now Ganges is a fine rich soil, growing sugar 
and rice without irrigation; but the former is less valuable, being less open, and 
wan^tinglin the means of escape for the water when the inundation is excessive, 
so that the water often lodges and destroys tho crop. Most of the land of the 
Ganges katrd is classed as tardi, but there is some high-lying land with poor soil 
which only grows barley, Hh^^kharif crops at settlement show’ed a percentage 
of 57 *5 on the total cultivation; sugar-cane, lO'fi per cent.; cotton, 229, and 
cAanorfoddor 5’8. lu thercAi, wheat covered 27*8 per cent, of the total cultiva- 
tion, barley 11*8 and other crops only 2*9 per cent. Tho following statement 
shows the well capabilities at settlement : — 



The assessments of the first four settlements were as follows : —( 1) Rs. 42,866 ; 


TiiMl history. 


(2) Rs. 42,352; (3) Rs. 47,576 ; and under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833; (4) Rs. 34,633. The revenue, before 
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ih» premt or fifth settlement was made, was Es. 32,037, giving a small decrease, 
(dtte to^loss by dilavion on the Ganges. The flowing statement compares 
the areas of the past and present settlements, ai^ shows at onco the pro- 
gress that has been made : — 



Total 

area. 

Unasteig£d. 


Lately 

abandon- 

ed. 

Cultivated^ 

Total 


Revenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

hie 

waste. 

"Irriga- 

ted. 

Unirrl- 
gated. ' 

Total 

ciililTa- 

tion.' 

assess- 

able 

area. 

Vast settle- 
ment, .. 
Present do.. 

Acres. 

36,996 

31,504 

Acres. 

86 

39 

Acres. 

7,371 

6,711 

Acres. 

8,^04 

6,403 

Acres. 

2,919 

601 

Acres. 

15,235 

3,628 

Acres. 

9,428 

16,129 

Acres. 

17,663 

19,767 

Acres. 

28,769 

26,761 


The irrigated area of the present settlement includes 1,120 acres of tardi 
land. Notwithstanding the great loss by diliivion ( 13 per cent, of the total area) 
the cultivation has increased by 12* per cent, and had there been a proportional 
increase to the cultivation in the portion of the area lost to the parganah the total 
increase would have amounted to 28*5 per cent. The former settlement was 
made by Mr. Tiinins in the Budaon district, and his revenue fell at Re. 1-3-3 
per acre on the assessable area and at Re. 1-15-5 per acre on the cultivation, thus 
implying an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-10-1 1 per acre r at the expiration of the 
settlement this fell to Re. 1-9-11 on the cultivation, and still 23 per cei;t. of the 
culturable area remained uncultivated. The new settlement has been made by 
Mr. J. S. Porter, and he found that the attested rental of the village papers, 
corrected for lands tilled by proprietors and revenue-free beddings, by imposing 
average cultivators’ rates, and for land held on payments in kind (12 per cent, 
of the cultivation) by estimate, amounted to Rs. 58,434, giving an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-15-4 per aero. He next distributed the soils of the parga- 
nabs with the following valuations 


. Soil. 


Rate per 
j acre. 

1 

Soil. 

Area. 

Rate per 
acre. 




■ByH 




Ra s. 

Taril 


177 

■n 

Ddmat, Isi ... 

3,601 

6 4 


2Dd ... 

Km 



Snd ... 

9,486 

S IS 

Oaubin 

1st 




3rd ... 

1,159 

9 10 

' If 

8ud ... 

1 1,646 

# 

■H 

Bbiir, 

... 

9,691 

1 6 


The resultof this calculation was a rental of Rs. 61,487. In this pargaiwh the 
decrease due to the area undei' groves (2.^6 acres) was more than connter- 
balanced by taking into account the manufacture of sulphate of soda (khdri). 
The waste land was poor thov^h culturable, and, finally, Mr. Porter assessed at 
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IK) por cent. 4ft the ueete, or B9.1|l,l lO^fiilHogAt Be. 1-8-4 per aore.on the Msew- 
obleareaandat Re. 1-9-2 per acre on the enitiyaUon, and thns hnpljring a rental 
«f fis. 62,220, or 6 fer cent, above the corrected asaets of tbe village papers. 
The demand was reduced in%7 villages, was raised in 18, f^d remained un- 
changed in two, giving a total decrease of Bs. 917, or a Uti|i^pre than 3 per 
cent, on the existing revenue, which had been imposed under the 75 per cent, 
lule. The npw assessment came into force in July, 1871. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Faizpur Badariya cpntained 92 
inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 200 
Papuaton. inhabitants; 28 had between 200 and 500; 14 had 

boivt’een 500 and 1,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement 
records show 57 mahils or estates, of which 45 were zamfnddri, six were perfect, 
and six were imperfect pattiddri. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,300 
souls (11,157 females), giving 496 to the square mile, or 607 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 21,790 Hindfis, of whom 
10,012 were females; 2,498 Mnsalm&ns, amongst whom 1,139 were females; 
and 12 Christians. Distributing tbe Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 1,640 Brahmans, of whom 746 were females; 1,170 
Kajpfits, including 481 females ; 659 Baniyas (329 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is included iu the other castes of the census returns, 
which show a total of 18,321 souls, of whom 8,456 are females. The Brahman and 
Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah aro not distinguished in the re- 
turns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhdn (56), Solankhi (118), Tomar, Pra- 
mfi", Sikharwar, Rftthor, Katiya, Pundir, Qahlot, Bais, Jddon, Badgujar, Gaur, 
Gaur&har (695), Bangar, Raghubansi, Kachhw4ha, Kirdr, Sombansi, Katehi- 
riya, Bachhal, Maharwdr, Taila and Khadhi clans. Amongst tbe other castes 
of the census, the following show more than one thousand members each : — 
Kishhi or Murao (3,300), Abir (3,499), Kah&r (1,134), Chamkr (3,371), and 
Gadariya (1,067). The following have between one hundred and one thousand 
members :^K4yath (378), Barhai (448), Mahdjan (456), Lodha(895), Khdkrob 
(553), Goshdin (125), flajjara (372), Dhuna or Kandera (163), Dhobi (394), 
Kumh4r (293), Kon (814), Nunera (486)^, and Teli (405). Distributing the 
agricultural population amongst proprietors and cultivators, tbe former at settle- 
ment numbered 3X7 souls, aud amongst them Tbfikurs possessed 28 per cent. 

^ oftbe total area of tbe parganah; Brahmans held 8 

CaltiTtton and proprietors. 

;per cent. ; Kayatbs, 6 per-cent. ; Baniyas, 2 per cent. ; 
Mabijanfl, .1 per cent. ; Ahirs, 12 per cent.; Musalm4ns, 23 per cent., and 
^Siuro^ans, 12 per cent, of the. total area. Thdkurs comprised 9 percent, of the 
cultivating castes ; Brahmans, 14 ; Kachhis, 13 ; Ahirs, 15; Ohamars, 8; 

9 ; Gedariyas, 16 ; E&yaths, .Kah&rs, Lodhas and Kbdkrobs, 3 per cent. 
0^9 mid .otbon 14 per cent, of the total population engaged in cultiyation. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the uultiyation amongst 
pToprietors and tenants daring the year of measurement 


ClsM of oultivatojS 

Romber 

of 

holders. 

4rea h^U on pay- 
ing 

Total 
ayei6(M 
area^hfd 
hy each in 
acres. 

Total 

cash rents. 

Average 
caah rate 
per acre. 

Propor- 
tional dis- 
‘tribution 
per cent. 

In cash. 

In kind. 



Acres. 

Acres. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Proprietors (seer), 

317 

2,636 

... 



1 10 10 

IS 

Occupancy tenants. 

2,098 

10.018 

],(>29 



3 6 8 

66 

Tenants-at-will, ... 

1,166 

4,196 

1,388 



2 8 1 

29 

Rent-free, 


490 

... 


HH 

«ae 

2 

Total, 

3,666 

17,340 

2,417 

... 

48,901 

saa 

100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872* From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 41 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 632 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac.; 314 in commerce, in buying 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 5,214 in agricultural operations ; 890 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 923 persons returned as labourers and 245 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 824 as landholders, 14,913 as cultivators, and 8,563 
as engaged in occupations unconnected and with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 358 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 13,143 souls. Faizpur Bada- 
riya is named after the village of the same name, or Faizpur, on the banks of 
the river (Burhganga),” which is now usually shortened to Badariya (see 
Badariya). In the time of Akbar it formed a portion of parganah Sahiswfin 
in dastfir and sirkfir Budaon, and was separated during the last century. Consider- 
able changes have occurred since the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833: 
fifteen estates have been transferred to Aligarh and two have been cut away by the 
river ; seven estates have been added by partition and one (Sotna) by resumption, 
Himmatmagar Bajhera, a village of parganah Nidhpur and tahsil Aliganj 
of the Eta district, is situated 33 miles north-east of Eta. The population, 
in 1865, numbered 2,215 souls, and in 1872 was 1,564. It was founded in 
the time of N4wab Shujaat Khdn, the brother-in-law of N4wab Muhammad 
KMn,;Bangash, of Farukhabad, by Hin^mat Singh, Baja of Eta. At the 
settlement in 1838 it formed the head-quarters of a taluka consisting; of 
twenty ^villages, for which Baja Himmat Singh and his successor had 
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.eiijojed a nanAidr allowance of its. 4,591 per annum, which waa then discon- 
tinne<t^ . ' 

JaiTHBA, a village of pargapah JVzamnagar of the Eta district, lies on the Eta 
and Aliganj road at a di8tancoQ;^24 miles from Eta. The pH^ulation, in 1865, 
was 3)455, and in 1879 was 1,077* It is said to have been founded by Jaisukh 
Bai, grandson of Dhir Sah4i, brother of Raja R4m Sah&i, the R&thor Thdkur 
who founded Rampur. Jaisukh Rai is said to have been a worshipper of the 
Jaithri goddess, under whose protection he put his newly founded town, whioh 
was therefore called Jaithra. Jaisukh Rai’s house and a representation of its 
former owner in stone are still to bo seen in the village. His descendants aro 
poor cultivators. The village was formerly a part of the large talukaddri owned 
by the Katiya Th&kurs who had become Musalmdns, but has since fallen into 
the hands of the money-lending Thdkur Raja of Awa Misa in the Agra distdct 
JiBSMi, a Chauhdn village of parganah Eta-Sakit, tahsil Eta, in the Eta 
district, is distant 4^ miles from Eta. The population, in 1872, nuinbered 1,413 
souls* Jirsmi was founded by Jagat Singh of Bilrdm, the ancestor of the 
former Ohauhdn Rajas of Eta, and is still looked on as the head of a tract 
of eight villages known as the Athgaon Chauhdndn.^’ 

EAdibba'ri, a village of parganah Faizpur Badariya and tahsil E&sganj in 
the Eta district, is distant from Eta 26 miles. The population^ in 1872, num- 
bered 881 sods. After the mutiny, a portion of this village was granted to 
some loyal Tomar Rajputs. 

E^dibganj, a village in parganah Nidhpur and tahsili Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies at a short distance from the Ganges, 32 miles north-east of Eta. 
The population, in 1865, numbered 3,128 souls, and in 1872 was 2,717. The 
Ganges, which formerly ran under the walls of the village, now approaches it only 
in the rains. The village is a mere collection of wretched mud houses with a 
small bazar. To the west, on a high mound of earth, are the remains of a fort 
built of block kunkur ; also a tomb, partly in rains, within which Shujaat Khan, 
from whom the present zaminddrs are descended, lies buried. He was killed in 
the battle of Dori, fighting on the side of his brother-in-law, the Nawdb of 
Farukhabad, against the Bohillas under Hdfiz Rabmat Khdn. The tomb has 
History struck by lightning. Beneath the fort are 

the brick-built houses of the present zominddrs, the only 
decent-looking buildings, excepting one or two belonging to mahdjans in the 
bazar, to be found in the whole place, Kddirganj is built on the site of a former 
village called Ohilla Ohaun, inhabited by Taila Thakurs, a most turbulent and 
marauding race. They levied black-mail on all sides, stopped and plundered |ill 
vessels passing either up or down the Ganges. At length the outcry agf^nt 
their misdeeds became so great that Shujdat Khdn was sent against them and 
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utterly destroyed all the Th&kars, but liking the spot, built himself a, fo^ 
site of the former village, and settled people round about, and called the sew* 
village E&dirganj after an ancestor of his, K&dirddd Khdn. In former times 
the fort enclosed i large area of ground, but i^e floods of the Ganges swept 
away a great piece of the mound or ihem on which it was built, and made the 
foundations of a large portion of the enclosing walls unsafe; these have there^ 
fore been pulled down by Ghuldm Nabi and his brother, the present zamitiddrs, 
who have disposed of the kunkur blocks for building purposes in Fatukhabad. 
The old gateway with its round towers still remains and is a land-mark for a 
great distance round. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a 
village police numbering four men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 192* 
The number of houses in the town daring the same year was 677, and of these 
2H were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-5-9 per house assessed and 
Be. 0-1-11 per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 33 from the 
previous year gave an income of Rs. 366, of which Rs. 331 were expended in 
wages and public improvements. 

KifSGANJ, the most important town in the Eta district, is situated 19 miles 
north of Eta in N. lat. 27®-48'-5^ and B. long, 

^ 78®-41'-30^. In 1847 Kdsganj, had 10,752 inhabit- 

ants ; in 1853, the population numbered 13,860, and in 1865, there were 15,107 
inhabitants. The site has an area of 149 square acres, giving 106 souls to the 
square acr^ According to the census of 1872, there were 15,764 inhabitants, 
of whom 11,409 were Hindus (5,302 females) and 4,355 were Musalmans (2,069 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 73 landholders, 1,130 cultivators, and 14,561 persons pursuing occu- 
pations nnconneoted with agriculture. The Dumber of enclosures in 1872 was 
1,904, of which 483 were occupied by Musalradns. The number of bouses during 
the same year was 2,841, of which 558 were built with skilled labour, and of 
these 873 were occupied by Musalindns. Of the 2,283 mud huts in the town, 
656 wereownedby Musalradns. Taking the male adult population, 5,133 (not less 
than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more 
than 40 males -.--Beggars, 295; blacksmiths, 67; braziers, 86 ; butchers, 70; calico- 
printers, 81; cart-drivers, 51; confectioners, 228; cotton-cleaners, 86; cultivators, 
480; dyers, 61; ear-oleaners, 53 ; firework-makers, 82; fruit-sellers, 66; gold- 
smiths, 52 ; graiu-parchers, 66 ; labourers, 344 ; merchants, 89 ; cloth-merchants, 
103 ; oil-makers, 90 ; petty dealers, 93 ; potters, 65 ; family prie&ts, 89 ; school- 
masters, 61; servants, 833; shopkeepers, 399 ; sweepers, 192; tailors, 54; 
wafer-carriers, 206 ; weavers, 472 ; weighmen 101. 

Ttib site on which Kd^ganj is built is sufficiently raised to permit of the 
drainage flowing towards the Kdli nadi, which runs 
about a mile and a quarter to the south-east of the 
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» a good ptoportion of biick-bailt houseff, which are shaded by 
trees. A fine metalled road runs through the centre of the town 
from north ta south and forms the principal bazar- way, w^st a second pas- 
ses from east to west, and the oijtrGmities of both are connectedby a road which 
encircles the town round the north-west and south sides. Where the two prin- 
cipal roads meet, there are a number of good shops, forming a handsome octa- 
gon-shaped building, and thus providing an appropriate centre to the town. 
The shops on both roads are substantial, good buildings, and not only are the 
main streets metalled and drained, but many of the minor lanes also. The 
eastern quarter, inhabited by the poorer classes of Hindds, is not so well kept 
as the remainder of the town. The public buildings are a municipal hall, late- 
ly completed ; the dispensary, a plain structure with round arches and placed 
on the north-east of and well within the town ; the police-station and talisili, ^ 
both poor, unsuitable buildings; a good school with a Urge attendance of pu- 
pils, and the munsifi establisheil in an old Masai indn building. There aro two 
'parries or halting-places for carts and an excellent sardi, with a wide open court- 
yard well shaded with trees, within the town. A fine mosque remarkable for 
its curious roof and numerous minarets stands in the Muhammadan quarter. 
There are numerous publio wells, and water is found close to the surface. 


Municipality. 


Kdsganj is a prosperous, busy, trading town, increasing in populatioa and 
importance. It does a large trade in cotton, sugar, ghf, 
indigo-seed and country produce generally. It possesses 
a municipality, the affairs of which are managed by a committee of twelve mem- 
bers, of whom four are official and eight are elected by the tax-payers. The inci- 
dence of the octroi in 1874-75 was Re. 0-12-8 per head of the population. 


The following statement shows the income and expenditure for several years 


Tteceipts. 



n 

Expendltnre. 

1 

CO* 

r* 

fi 

09 

♦ 

i 

1 

s 


He. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Openincr balances, 

1,451 

1,849 

8,414 

Collection, ... 

1,988 

1,884 

1,738 

Clasa I.— Food and drink, ... 

10,780 

8,746 

8,761 

Head>ofllce, ... 

662 

388 

998 

„ 11.— Animals for 

61 

196 

188 

Supervision, 

860 

' 360 

848 

B'aughter. 




Original work, 

9,779 

2,593 

8,988 

„ IIX.— ’Fuel, M. 

6S0 

771 

866 

Purchase of land, ... 

600 

see 


M IV.— Building materials. 

490 

474 

6S8 

Compensation, 

... 


•ee 

„ y.— Drags, spices. 

1,925 

r075 

880 

Repairs^ ... 

1,221 

1,491 

1,389 

„ VI. -Tobacco, 

840 

4H1 

860 

Police, 

9,875 

9,399 

S.4U 

„ VII.— Textile fabrics, ... 

1,800 

1,819 

988 

Kdueation, ... 

595 

6i)l 

964 

„ Vill.-Metali, 

088 

540 

450 

Charitable grants. 

410 

497 

859 





Conservancy, 

1,894 

1,779 

1,987 

Total Octroi, 

15,459 

18,582 

18,016 

Lighting aod water- 

1,935 

895 

906 

Fines, 

180 

196 

154 

Ing. 




Pounds, ... 

lOS 

139 

196 

Gardens, ., 

8 

66 

191 

Extraor^oarj, ... 

94 

1,809 

36 

Miscollaaooiui, 

1,868 

1,949 


Miscellaneous, ... 

497 

499 

467 





Total, 

17,784 

17,944 

17^273 

Total, 

16,685 

14,680 

1M04 
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. The foUoRiag statement shows the net imports in quantity or yalue for two 
years, and the consumption per head of the popalation • 


Net impobtm nt 


COEfDMPTZOif PBB HBAD IB 



X"' X' X: X: 


a. p. M. ■. c. R. a, p. 

S 23 7 ... 

0 10 6 

3 32 3 ... 

0 4 3 ... 
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The trade of R&8gai\j is principalij a through trade. Thus in 187 1-72 the dis- 
Tnide. tribution of-saccharine substances showed as follows : — 


• 



Sugar. 

BCb. 

Q6r. 

Shfra. 

Import In maunds paying duty, ... 



7,519 

30,160 

13,698 

6,740 

Be-ecport, receiving refund, 

... 

••• 

1,463 

... 

453 

83 

Pasted through in lK>nd or with passes. 

... 

•sa 

I0l.i>36 

657 

48,406 

6,748 

Actual local consumption, ... 

Actual amount of through trade, ... 

... 

a«a 

6,066 

30,160 

13,846 

6,707 

... 


103,289 

667 

48,868 

6,781 


During the same year 85,886 maunds of grain and 115,251 maunds of rice passed 
through the town protected by passes. In 1874-75, the import of grain and 
rice rose to 178,746 maunds ; the import of refined sugar was 10,531 maunds ^ 
and of unrefined sugar {rdh and gdr) was 39,286 maunds or if sMra he added, 
41,527 maunds. 

Kusaul, a village of parganah Nidhpur and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta district, 
lies 33 miles north-east of Eta. The population, in 1 87 2, numbered 1,393 souls, 
in former times it was the residence of Kots and Bhars. In the time of Shah&b- 
yd-din Ghori these were driven out by Khush^l Singh, a leader of the Gaur 
Hajpdts, 

Marahchi, a village of parganah M&rahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta district, 
is distant 12 miles from Eta. The population, in 1872, numbered 942 souls. 
It is situated on the road from Eta to K^sganj, and is the seat of some trade 
in agricultural produce. Near it is one of the seats of the Gardner family. 

MAbahra or Marhara, the cSief town of the parganah of the same name in 
tahsil Eta of the Eta district, is distant 12 miles to the north of the civil station. 
The population, in 1 853, numbered 6,020 souls ; in 1865 there were 9,982 inhabit- 
ants, and in 1872 there were 9,214, of whom 4,584 were Hindds (2,253 females) 
and 4,630 were Musalmins (2,434 females). The site has an area of 130 square 
acres giving 71 souls to the square acre. The tow n is divided into eleven muhallas 
or wards, the most noteworthy of which are the Kamboh, 
Firz&da, Kdzi and Akabari. The Kamboh muhalla is so 
named after the peculiar class of Musalmdns who inhabit it, and of whom some 
account has been given under the Meerut district. Firzdda muhalla is occupied 
by Sayyids, wko are mentioned in the district notice and hereafter. Kdzis occupy 
the E4zi muhalla, and Shaikh families live in the Akabari quarter. The more im- 
portant inhabitants are tho Mnsalm&ns, who have great influence throughout 
the district. One wide, dr^inbd fmd metalled road runs through the town from 
north to south. The smaller lanes are narrow and tortuous and as yet undrain- 
ed. There are two bazars ; the bazar to the nortli, is the smaller and has 
but poor shops, whilst the bars bazar has larger and better shops, and the road* 
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way in both bazm is metalled and drained. Altogether the site is ezIensiTe and 
the popnlatioD and the buildings .are rnnoh scattered. To the south-easti thehouses 
are chiefly mnd-built and contain six bangle manufactories amongst them ; in 
the remainder of the town brick-built houses prevail. There are numerous 
public wells, and the water in the principal well was found at a depth of 16 feet 
from the surface in January. The mud-built sar&i has a good mosque, and the 
school site is well raised and shaded by a fine nim tree. The police-station and 
post-offlce are the only other public offices in the town. 

To the north-east of M4rahra and close to the town is Miydn-ke-bastl, the prin- 
cipal Sayyid quarter, surrounded by high walls which 
Najabasti suburb. , * 

nave corner towers and two gateways, but other means 

of ingress exist. It forms a separate town of itself and is owned by the des- 
cendants of Sayyid Shdh Barkatullak, a former Musalm&n resident, now wor- 
shipped as a saint, whose tomb, which shelters the remains of ten other members 
of his family, and the beautiful mosque adjoining it, are the only attractive fea- 
tures of the place, as well from the perfection of the buildings, as for the order 
and cleanliness of the precincts. A room in the tomb is set apart as a school 
where the Kor&n is taught. Miyan-ke-basti contains many substaiitiai brick-huilt 
houses, inhabited chiefly by the descendants of the Sayyid pir. They possess 32 
villages free of revenue iu the Eta district, granted for the support of the shrine. 
The road through the town is metalled and lined with shops, which form a fair 
bazar. In Mdrahra markets are held on Mondays and Fridays, and the ohicif 
articles of trade are cotton and indigo-seed. 

Marahra possesses since October, 1872, a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, 
the affairs of wliicli arc managed by a committee of 17 
Municipalitj. members, of whom five are official and twelve are elected 

by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi during 1874-75 fell at Re. 0-6 -9 
per head of the population. The following statement shows the receipts and 
expenditure for three years 


Municipalitj. 


Opening balance, 
Octroi, Mc 

Miaeellaneous, ... 


Expenditure, 
'Beaerre, ••• 


la7^7S. 1873.74. 1674-75. | 


Expenditure. 


11873-73. 1873-74. 1874-75 


3S4 Collection- and head 



Conservancy, light- 
4,004 4,576 ina, &c. 

— — — Public works, ... 

1,758 8,670 4.169 Charitable grants, 

5S 834 417 Miauellaneous. ... 




1,000 I 1,015 
618 

817 1,864 

361 848 
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The following siatement shows the imports, quantity le-oxj^rted, and the 
consumption per head of the population 


Articles. 

CrroM imporU in 

Re-ttpofUd in 

Consumption pir Head m 

1873-74. 

1878-74. 

1 1873-74. 

1874-76. 








Value. 


Mds. 

Ks 

Mds. 

R..| 

M. s. u. 

Ks. a. p.j 

M. 1 . c.| 

Ks. a. p. 

Orsin,... 

44,631 

6,446 


64 

4 38 4 

0 9 4! 

6 11 1 

0 7 7 

bugar refined, 

994 




0 4 4 


0 8 14 


„ unrefined, 

8,1 lO 


89 


0 9 0 


0 7 7 


Ghl, ... 

683 




0 8 6 


0 2 3 


Aninoiala lor slaugh- 









ter,... 

hd.S,83( 



Ihd. 4 

ihd. 


Oil, .» 





0 9 4| 


0 8 


Oil seeds, 

l, 068 l 





0 4 7 


0 4 13 


Fuel, &o.. 

1716 

8,972 



0 7 9 


tAM 

0 6 10 

Building materials. 


6,664 





3 14 0 

0 19 10 

Orugs and spices, . 


4 ,aoa 


116 



... 

0 7 8 

Tobacco, 

659 

... ■ 



0 9 10 


0 9 U 


European cloth, 


91,639 


... 


6 4 


9 "7 

Native cloth, „ 


18,424 


1,948 


a 10 


0 11 

Metals, ... 1 

1 

5,095 

1 

1 

1,936 


6 6 


0 6 


The name Mdruhra, or Mdrhara aa it is moat commonly written, is said to be 
derived from the saying ^^mdr ke hara kardii/af** i, s., 
o utterly destroyed and made green.’ * Tradition says that 
to the north-east of the present site there used to be a village called Sardpganj, 
founded by a Rajput, one Sarup Kishan. In 695 Hijri (1295 A.D.), Sarup 
and his family were put to death by A14-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h, the third of 
the Khilji rulers, for some offence, and the remainder of the family became 
robbers. In the following year, whilst the imperial forces were passing by 
Saidpganj, some servants of Al&-ud-din were maltreated and plundered by the 
robbers of the neighbourhood, and tracing the offenders to Bardpganj, the 
emperor gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants. The order was 
so well carried out that the people were utterly destroyed and the place was 
again turned into jungle (“ kara kar diya,” or “ made green”). Another deriva- 
tion makes the name M&nhara, referring the founding of the town to one Min 
Bingh, Chanhin, after the dispersion of the Ghauhins on the defeat of I’rithirij 
at ^e close of the twelfth century. A third story states that in 1299 A.D. 
R]ya Man! Him, the governor of the territory round klirahra, founded a town 
near the ruins of Sarupganj by the express permission of the emperor and 
called it Mirhara, because, says tlie relator, he thereby made green (hara) what 
had been destroyed (mara), Mirahra contained three shrines of great repute ; 
one only is now intact, but the remains of the others are still visible. The 
ruined tombs contained the remains of Sayyid Abdul Jalil Bilgrimi, who came 
here in 1017 Hijri (1608 A.D.) and died here; and those of Sayyid Shah Jalil 

u 
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B^kh4ri/>^1l» tiere during the reign of Alamgir. The tomb still stand- 
in^ is that of Sayyid Shah Barkat-nllah, one of the Pirz&dah family. It was 
1 built by Shuj&atKhan, brother-in-law of the Farukhabad Naw6b, in 1142 Hij- 
ti (1729 A.U.), and the beautiful mosque adjoining it was built by one Mu- 
hammad Afzal, a resident of Mil rahra, in 1145 Hijri (1732 A.D.). One of 
B^bar’s followers, Shaikh Khwajah Imdl-ud-din Muhammad of a Kamboh 
family, a native of Mulb^n, was appointed amil of M&rahra about 1527 
A.D. In 1542 A.D., during the reign of Slier Shah, Iindi-ud-diu’s two 
sons were aj^pointed to the offices of chaudhri and kanungo of the parganah, 
then for the first time created, and which were filled by descendants of the 
original holders until the occupation of (he country by the Briiisli, when the 
office of chaudhri was abolished. The present kdnungo is a lineal descendant 
of Babar's follower. During the reign of Akbar, Mdrahra was the chief town 
of dastur Marahra and the residence of the officials. From the foundation 
of the town by Mani Bdm up to 1560 A. D., the fiscal administration was 
under the direct management of the imperial officers, but, in that year, Akbar 
conferred the proprietary rights on Fateh Khdn and Umr Klidn, grandsons of 
Imdd-ud-din, and Todar Mai divided it into two pattis — Hdr-Nilgardu and 
Hdr-Bhairon, the latter of which is now known as Ahmadnagar Bahmnoi. The 
Pirzddahs came here during the reign of Jahdngir in 1008 A. D., and iu 17 1 3 A.D. 
Mdrahra was given in jdgir to certain Sayyids of Bdrha in the Mnzaffarnagar 
distriet. The latter, in 1738 A.D., transferred their rights in the Nilgardn patti to 
, the Nawdb of/Farukhabad, and their rights in the Bhairon patti to tlie Oudh vazir, 
in whoso possession, with some short interruptions, the town remained until 
the cession to the English in 1 801 and 1 802. The tewn continued of some 
slight importance until the cession, since which time it has grodiially declined. 

MXbahra or Mdrhara, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north 
by parganali Bilrdm ; on the west by the Aligarh and Muttra districts ; on the south 
by parganah Mustafabad of theMainpuri district, and on the east by parganahs 
Bta-jSakft and Sahdwar- Karsdna. In 187 2-7 3 the revenue paying area comprised 
122,778 acres, of which 71,986 acres were cultivated (50,323 irrigated), 11,162 
acres were culturable, 39,128 acres were barren and unculturablc, and 502 acres 
compiiscd patches of land held free of revenue. In addition, 5,245 acres vrere held 
free of revenue, and of this area, 3,729 acres were cultivated (1,672 acres irrigated) 
253 acres were culturable, and 1,263 acres were barren. The total area of the par- 
ganah thus amounts to 128,023 acres, of which 75,175 acres were cultivated, 11,416 
acres were culturable, and 40,391 acres were barren. The extreme length from 
north to south is 24 miles. The soil generally is a firm diimat with a comparatively 
small admixture of bhiir, and is remarkably productive. Bhdr only prevails in 
the high land overlooking the Kdli and in the neighbour- 
hood of Bilrdm; and seldom occurs to the west of the 
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parp^anah. The well-capability throughout is remarkably gjQ|d| and kaohoha 
wells last several years, wi<h or without a wooden liQing. Pukka wells of solid 
masonry and of block kunkur are numerous, and most of them hs^e been con^l 
structed by the tenants. During the year of measurement, 34,401 acres were 
irrigated from wells, 3,971 acres from jhils and the Kali, and 13,353 acres were 
watered from the canal ; and in 1872-73 the canal returns show 14,319 acres pay- 
ing a water-rate. The canal has given a great impetus to the growth of indigo 
and almost every village has got its factory as the yield is gr^U;er from canal 
irrigation than from well irrigation. Mr. Porter remarks that the canal has not 
prevented the free use of kuchcha wells as in other districts. Its only injurious 
efiect here is the development of reh in the usar plains in the vicinity of ^the 
canal and to some distance from it, so that the pasturage has been completeljr 
destroyed. The cultivation has not, however, been injured except where the 
reh has been blown from the uaar on to the adjoining fields.” Altogether^ the 
kharif crops, during the year of measurement, occupied in the area assessed to 
Government revenue, 40 1 per cent, of the total cultivation (71,986 acres), and 
amongst them sugar-cane covered 07 per cent.; cotton, 12*5 per cent.; indigo, 
one per cent., and chari^ 17*9 per cent. In theroJi, wheat covered 29*6 per 
cent. ; barley, 19*9 per cent., and gram, 3*3 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The assessments of the old settlements were as follows :—(l) Rs. 1,02,234; 

(2) Rs. 1,02,203 ; (3) Rs. 1,01,764 ; (4) Rs. 1,08,328 ; 

Fiacal history. 1,10,366 ; and (6) under Regulation IX. of 1833, 

by Mr. Rose in the Aligarh district, Rs, 1,18,841. The last amiount includes 
and the first five omit the revenue of the village of Sen, received from par- 
ganah Sakit. The revenue at the expiration of settlement amounted to 
Rs. 1,17,333. The original assessment of the settlement lately expired fell at 
Re. 1-15-3 per acre on the cultivation, implying an average rent-rate of 
Rs.' 3-1-4 per acre; at expiry the rate of incidence of the revenue on the cultiyu- 
tion had fallen to Re. 1-10-1 per acre. Taking all the villages of the original par- 
gauah, irrigation at Mr, ]^se’s settlement covered 63 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The following statement shoves the past and present areas : 
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These figures show an increase in the irrigated area of 84 per cent and in 
cultivation of 19 percent The proportion of irrigation has risen to 70 per 
Jcent. of the cultivation, and the canal which has been introduced since last 
settlement affords 26 per cent, of the water-supply. The irrigated area of the 
present settlement includes 847 acres of iardi land. Mr. Rose assessed upon the 
conventional classification of soils into Mra, manjAa, and barhq throughout, and 
Mr. J. S. Porter, who made the existing settlement, assessed upon gauhdn^ ddmat 
and bhdr soils, so that any comparison of rates is out of the question. Mr. Porter 
found that the papers of 107 seleiited villages gave a rent-rate of Rs. 8-8-0 per 
acre on 87,525 acres held by tenants. The lowness of this rate was mainly due 
to the inadequate rates paid, as a rule, by tenants having a right of occupancy, 
but also to concealment and fraud which were observed by Mr. Porter to obtain 
to a much greater extent and more systematically here than in other parganabs* 
The reason is to be found in the fact that the proprietors in M4rahra are more 
wealthy and more keenly alive to their own interesis.’* Leases of recent date 
range from Rs. 5-4-0 to Rs. 7-14-0 for irrigated (not barha land), and Rs. 2-10-0 
to Rs. 8-15-0 for unirrigated land. The corrected rental for the entire parganah 
from the village papers only amounted to Rs. 2,58,989, giving a rent-rate of 
Rs. 8-8-4 per acre. Applying the assumed rates already given in the district notice 
(page 82) to each class of soil, (gauhdn^ Mmat^ and hhdr)^ he found a rental of 
!b. 8,27,804, and assessed at Rs. 1,61,020, which anticipated a rise in the recorded 
rental of nearly 27 per cent. The new revenue shows an increase on the old 
revenue of 87 per cent, and falls at Rs. 2-8'9 per acre on the cultivation. The 
new assessment came into force from July, 1870, and since then the enhancements 
of rent that have taken place show an average of Rs. 5-2-1 per acre over 18,713 
acres. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have 
been applied wet, 6,256 acres ; dry, 473 acres ; and tardiy 51 acres ; 

total, 6,780 acres : mattiydr — wet, 7,226 acres ; dry, 1,359 acres \ and tardiy 306 
acres; total, 8,891 acres: ddmat — wet, 88,518 acres ; dry, 18,285 acres; and tardiy 
489 acres; total, 47,292 acres, 54tlr— wet, 2,449 acres ; dry, 6,546 acres ; and 
fardt,28acres; total, 9,028 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 71,986 acres. 

The following table shows the well-capabilities at settlement 
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Accordiog to the ccnsae of 1872, parganah M&rahra contained 392 in-> 
habited villages, of which 228 had less than 200 inha- 
^ bitants ; 108 had between 200 and 500 ; 43 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; one bad between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and one bad between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants was Mdrahra itself with 9,214 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show 181 estates, of which 154 were held on zamind4ri 
tenure, 6 were perfect and 21 were imperfect pattiddri. The total population, 
in 1872, numbered 107,701 souls (49,443 females), giving 538 to the square 
mile, or 781 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 97,489 Hindus, of whom 44,368 were females ; and 10,208 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 5,072 were females, and 4 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,247 Brahmans, 
of wdiom 3,661 were females ; 6,313 Rajptits, including 2,646 females ; 2,124 
Baniyas (938 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the other castes'* of the census returns, which show a total of 80,805 souls, 
of whom 37,123 were females. The Brahman and Baniya subdivisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Bai|)dts belong to 
the ChauhAii (3,774), Solankhi (130), Tomar (229), Pramdr (90), Sikharwdr, 
Parihdr, Bdthor (116) Katiya, Pundir (152), Gahlot (296), Bais (135), Jddon 
(564), Dhdkra, Badgdjar (458), Qaur,Gaurdhar, Janghara, Bangar, Bhadanriya, 
.Raghubausi, Kachhwdha, Bachhal, Tank, Katehiriya, Surkbi, Porach, Jais, 
Sengar, Maharwdr, Jaiswar, Gaharwdr, Sut, and Raikwdr clans. Amongst the 
other castes of the census, the following show more than one thousand members 
each Kdchhi or Murdo (3,394), Barhai (2,325), Mahajan (3,253), Ahir ( 1 ,795) 
Lodha (14,926), Khdkrob (2,446), Kahdr (3,036), Hajydin (1,956), Chamdr 
(12,601), Dhobi (1,811), Gadariya (3,917), Kumhdr (1,732), Kori (2,523) 
and Teli (ljB44). The following have between one hundred and one thousand 
members Kdyath (988), Goshdin (367), Dhuna or Kandera (685), Darzi 
(426), Dhdnak (406), Bharbhiinja (248), Jogi (236), Sonar or Zargar (578), 
Bairdgi (156), Ghosi (132), Rnnera (644), and Aheriya (543), 

At the settlement, the number of proprietors actually recorded was 1,700, 
Proprietors tnd cuitiva- B^d amongst them Tbdkurs possessed 47 per cent, of 
the total area of the parganah; Brahmans held 6 per 
cent ; Kdyatbs, 7 per cent. ; Baniyas, 12 per cent; Ahirs, 4 per cent ; Mnsal- 
mdns, 22 peirisent, and Kdchbis and Europeans, each one per cent. Thdkurs 
comprised 12 percent of the cultivating castes; Brahmans, 17 per cent; 
liohdrs, 12 ; Ahirs,’ 15; Chamtlrs, 10; Musalmdns, 8; Kdchhis and Ga- 
dariyas, 4 ; Kdyaths, Eahdrs, Barhais, and Khdkrobs, each 2 per cent, and 
others 10 per cent of the entire population engaged in cultivating the ground 
(9,370). In the revenue -free portion of Mdrahra there are 51 proprietors 
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cultivating 573 ncroa ns seer; 232 occnpaucy tenanfs cultivating 2,306 acres at an 
average rent-rate of Ue. 1-4-7 per acre, ani 291 tenants-at-will cultivating 850 


acres at an average rate of Rs. 2-9-3 p"r acre. Tlioir holdings average 11, 10, 
and three acres respectively. The statistics for the portion of the parganali 
assessed with Goverriment revenue are as follows 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statisticjs collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 481 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,716 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,548 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 19,417 in agricultural operations ; 4,302 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, ve- 
getable, mineral, and animal. There \vere 5,114 persons returned as labourers 
and 723 as of no spec! tied occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 2,498 as landholders, 55,247 as culti- 
vators, and 49,956 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,890 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 58,258 


souls. 

Parganali M4rahra was first formed by A14 u l-diu Khilji (1293-1315A.D.), 
and there has been little change in its constitution up 
History. present day. The of M&rahra was the 

head-quarters of a dastiir in sirkdr Koil and subah Agra in Akbar’s reign. On 
the defeat of Jabanddr Sh&h by Farrukhsiyar, in 1713 A.D., the conqueror 
bestowed the entire parganali, in on some minor adherents of his of the 
B^riia Sayyid family of MuzafFarnagar. These held possession for some time, 
but findihg it impossible to control the turbulent Rajput tenantry of the district, 
they farmed in 1738 A.D., 117 villages of the parganah aud the Nilgardn patti 
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of'Mdrahra to tho Na^ub of Farukhabad; and the remaining 62 villages, with 
the Bhairon patti of Mdrahra, to Abdul Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, the vazir 
of Oudh. From this date until the cession the parganah remained thus divided ; 
the Oudh portion being known as ^^hismat sdniy' and the Farukhabad portion 
as kimat awwaV^ In 1748 Hmai awwaV' passed back nominally into the 
hands of the state by the defeat and death of Kdim Khan, the Bangasli Nawdb,. 
and Nawal Rdi was appointed manager. He was killed in the following year 
by Ahmad Ehdn, brother of the deceased Nawdb. This brought the Oudh vazir 
to Mdrahra, where during a halt preparatory to marching against the Bangash 
forces, his troops massacred tho inhabitants of Mdrahra, In 1751 A.D. the 
Marhattas received Mdrahra in jdgir^ but returned it in the following year to 
Ahmad Khdn, but in 1772 A.D., it again came into the possession of the Oudh 
viceroy, with whom it remained until the cession in 1801. In 1802 ^^Usmat 
sdm” also fell to the British, and both were united. 

Mohanpur, a village in parganah Sahdwar and tahsil Kdsganj of the Eta 
district, lies 16 miles north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,980 souls, and in 1872 was 2,968. There is a police-station and a school here. 
Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num- 
bering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 264. <T);ie number of 
houses in the town during the same year was 613, and of these 213"were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-1 1-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-1 per 
head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 31 from tho previous year 
gave an income of Rs. 612, of whioh Rs, 569 were expended on wages and public 
improvements. The village contains two muhallahs— the Misrdna, named afker^ 
the Misr Brahmans, and the Pachhdn or western ward, Mohanpur was founded 
by Mohan Singh, a Solankhi talukaddr, who held twenty-seven villages in 
Mohanpur taluka, with some others elsewhere, but which have now passed into 
the hands of the Bhikampur Afghdus of Aligarh. The village is a flourishing 
one, with a fair trade and a good bazar, containing several well-to-do traders. 

Nardauli, a village in parganah Nidhpur and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies close to the bed of the Biirhganga, 32 miles north-east of Eta. 
The population, in 1865, numbered 3,626 souls, and in 1872 was 4,531. Tradi- 
tion says that it was inhabited shortly after the defeat of Prithiraj in 1193 
A. D. by Rawal Musalmdns and Brahmans from the w^est, who for a hundred 
years got on Amicably |bg|ther. The then Ganges flowed at a distance of four 
miles to the south. The wealth acquired by the Brahmans, from pilgrims 
who came to bathe in the Ganges, roused the capidity and envy of the Musal- 
mdns, Vi ho began to oppress them. At that time the descendants of the 
Musalmdns inhabited twelve villages in the vicinity of Barhola, and a fight 
took place between the Musalmdns and Brahmans, in which the former were 
victorious. The better-off Brahmans fled, but tho poorer remained behind. 
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In the Katehir country there is a town called Gadda G&ch Ohakol^ which was 
the chief town of the Gaur Thakurs. Three warlike chiefs — San^an, 84ri, and 
E&ri — resident there^ came to bathe in the Ganges. The Brahmans told 
them of their piteous state, and the chieftains led their followers against Bar- 
hola on the Dewali day, when, according to their custom, the Rawals got intoxi- 
cated. On that night the Gaur chieftains led their forces to a place within 
three miles of Barhola called Gaur Kbera, where there is now a village. The 
Brahmans gave information of the condition of the Musalm4ns to the Gaurs, 
who thereupon attacked and utterly destroyed the whole Musalmdn colony and 
flung their corpses into wells and took possession of their villages. The des- 
cendants of Sangman are the proprietors of Barhola and of a good many 
villages in the vicinity to the present day. 

Nawaboanj Nagariya, a sniall towm in parganah Nidhpur and tahsil 
Aliganj of the Eta district, is distant 27 miles from Eta. The population, in 
1872, numbered 1,280 souls. The town possesses a Government school and is 
the seat of some little trade. The Chaukiddri Act is in force, and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Hs. 144. Ihe number of houses in the town during the same year was 242, 
and of these 134 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Be. 1-7-7 per house 
assessed, and Be. 0-2-6 per head of the population. This with a balance from 
the previous year gave an income of Bs. 209, of which Bs. 204 were expended in 
wages and public improvements. 

Nidhauli, a village in parganah Mdrahra and tahsil Eta of the Eta dis- 
trict, lies at a distance of ten miles from Eta. The population, in 1865, num- 
bered 3,007, and in 1872 was 3,626. The market-days are Tuesdays and Satur- 
days, and the chief trade is in grain, indigo-seed, and cotton. Nidhauli was 
founded by Daya B4m, Baja of H4thras (see Aligarh district), whodesth)yed 
a village of the same name about a mile and a half from the present village. 
Daya B4m called the town built by himself Nardyanganj, but the name of the 
destroyed village has adhered to it. Close to Nidhauli are the remains of a fort 
built by Ehushdl Singh, Amil of the Naw&b of Parukhabad. To the north of 
the village is the bed of the Isan nadi, and a little to the south is the Oawn- 
pore branch of the Ganges canal. There is a second-class police-station, a 
post-office, and a school here. Act XX. of 1856 is in force in Nidhauli and the 
neighbouring villages, and in 1873-74 supported a village police nnmbering four 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 192. The number W houses in the 
town during the same year was 711, and of these 392 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Be. 1-15-2 per hou^e assessed and Be. 0-3-4 per head 
of the population. This with a balance of Bs. 6 from the previous year gave 
an income of Bs. 775 of which Bj. 755, were expended on w.ages and public 
improvements. 
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NidBfub^ % parganidi of the Sta dUtritst^ is bounded on the north by the 
Qangee; on the east by the Farnkhabad district ; on the south by parganahs 
PatiAK and Sah&vrar^ and on the west by parganah Aul&i. In 1872-^73 the total 
area comprised 107^629 (including 1^667 acres held free of revenue) acres^ of 
which 53,924 acres were cultivated (16,604 irrigated), 30,212 acres were culture 
aUe, and 22,676 acres were barren. Nidhpur lies between the Ganges and the 

^ , Bdrbgangaand naturally divides into three tracts : (1) 

Qenertl appearance. i, , , i,, 

the kaZra or lowlying land along the river bank which 

receives the over-flow of the Ganges; (2) the danra or upper lands, and (3) the 

tordt or low-land adjoining the old bed of the Ganges. The soil in the uplands 

which comprise the greater portion of the area is usually light and thin, except 

in the holTows, where it is rich and fertile. In the katra and tardi the soil is 

rich and requires no artificial irrigation. Daring the year of measurement, kkarif 

crops occupied 53*1 per cent of the total cultivated area assessed to Government 

revenue, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 61 per cent; cotton, 11*5 per 

cent.; rice, 2 per cent.; charij 12 per cent.; and indigo, 0*7 per cent. In the rabij 

wheat covered 34*3 percent.; barley, 7*6 per cent, and gram, 1*3 per cent. 

The following table shows the well capabilities at settlement 



There have been five settlements in this parganah, the assessments at which 


Fiiesl history. 


were as follows :(l)Ks. 74,274 ; (2)IU. 71,119 ; (3) 
Bs. 77,996, and (4) Es. 59,338. The revenue before 


die present or fifth settlement amounted to Bs. 59,260. The earlier assessments 
were mnch tofi^igh, and the people, through inability to pay, obtained a charac- 


ter ibr contumacy which was met by great severity iu the collections. Sixteen 
villages were sold for arrears of revenue, and of these only two were purchased 


by private individnals ; the remainder were bought in by Government, and 


after being held in direct management for some time were sold. Few estates 
were not at some period or other in the hands of the district officers. Then osme 
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ike great flood of 1882, w&en the whole parganah almost was submerged: villages 
were deserted and lands fell oat of cultivation, and no one could be prevailed od 
to undertake their management. Bs. 46,000 of the revenue was pronounced 
irrecoverable, and large numbers of the villages were handed over to Mr. James 
Gardner and others in fdrm for fifteen years, at a reduced but progressive assess- 
ment. At the settlement under Begulation IX. of 1833 it was found necessary to 
still further reduce the state demand. No balances have since accrued, but 
the Collector was obliged to sell one village, and half of a second for arrears of 
revenue, whilst twelve villages and a portion of another were farmed for 
arrears. The following statement compares the areas of the settlement under 
Begulation XX. of 1833, with the areas found at the preset settlement in 
1870:— 
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107,689 I 22,676! 26,922 3,29u| 16,604{ 37,820 68,924 


I 

The figures for the last settlement do not include certain revenue-free 
patches and the irrigated area of the present assessable area includes 7,340 acres 
tardi land. The past settlement was made by Mr. Timins in the Budaon dis- 
trict at Bs. 3 per acre for Mmat and Be. 1-8-0 per acre for bMr, giving an 
. average rate on cultivation of Bs. 2-14-6, with a rental assets of Bs. 84,620, and 
a revenue at 75 per cent, of the assets of Bs. 56,413. The revenue actually 
taken was Bs. 59,338, giving a rate on cultivation of Bs. 2-0-11 per acre. 
Since then the recently abandoned waste has been again brought under the 
plough, and the culiurable land has been largely encroached on, so that oalou^ 
lated in the same way, the rental assets would amount to Bs. 1,36,170, giving 
a revenue at half assets of Bs. 68,085, or if the average rate on cultivaHoii 
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mmuned the lutme, an assets of BsAfiSfiOl and a revenue of Be. 76,9091 
thus ; — 
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Cultivation had increased 84 per oent., and still 36 per cent of the onltivated 
and cultnrable area remained waste, and the expiring land revenue had fallen to 
Be. 1-1-11 on the caltivation. Mr. J. S. Porter, who made the new settlement, 
found the attested rental of the village papers corrected for lands tilled by pro- 
prietors, and revenue-free holdings at average cultivators’ rates and rent in kind 
(5*5 per cent.) by estimate amounted to Bs. 1,08,825, giving an average renir 
rate of Bs. 2-0-11 per acre. At the same time, 21 per cent, of the cultivation 
was held in seer by cultivating proprietors and 59 per cent, was held by heredK 
tary tenants, and amongst the latter the rents were generally inadequate owing to 
the bad management of the coparcenary landowners. These coparcenary com- 
munities of improvident Th^kurs lived mainly on the produce of their own 
seer lands, and when ousted, as frequently occurred, became the worst and most 
obstructive of tenants, holding at low rates which had already been excessively 
lowered on account of inundations and the severity of seasons. The declared 
rental was, therefore, held manifestly inadequate, and the rates of actual 
valuatton according to soils^ gave an assumed rental of Bs. 1,45,248, on which 
Mr. Porter ultimately assessed Bs. 71,400, giving a rise of 20 per cent, 
above the existing revenue aud falling at Be. 1-5-7 on cultivation and at 
Be. 0-13-10 on the assessable area. This assessment implied and assumed a 
rental 31 per cent, above the declared assets, giving an average rent-rate of 
Bs. 2-10-4 per acre of cultivation. After some discussion Mr. Porter’s rates 
were accepted, and the revised revenue came into force from 1278 fasli 
(1 870-71 A.D.). Since the settlement, enhanoements effected over 2,768 acres, or 
11 pur cent, of the total cultivated area, show an average rent-rate of Bs. 3-5-3 
per acre, or a rise of 44 per cent., and this was come to as much by compromise 
as by suit in court. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed 
rent-rates have been applied :—Gauhdn — wet, 2,001 acres; dry, 1,805 acres; and 
tardif 289 acres; total, 4,095 acres: wet, 1,805 acres ; dry, 3,312 acres; 

and^ardt, 1,469 acres ; total, 6,586 acres ; ddmat-^vrety 4,908 acres ; dry, 21,020 
adres ; and ^ardt, 4,967 acres ; total, 30,895 acres : bhdr — wet, 288 acres ; dry^ 

^Tbese were for let etass land, inoladiog tordt and gauhdn, Bs. 6-4-0 per acre : Sod oIms, 
Bi, S-lS-0 per acre : Srd claif, Be. t-l<K0 per acre, and 4th class, including bhUr Bo. 1-6-0 per 
acre, 
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30,444 8or«} «n4 iardi, 610 Bores j totBl 11,347, aorw oat of « onllifotioo. 
ftmonnting to 2,923 acres. 

Aooording to the census of 1872, pargunah Nidhpur contained 177 in- 
habited villages, of which 97 had less than 200 inbabit- 
Popalstion. ^ between 200 and 500 ; 22 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; five bad between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and two bad between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show 
114 estates, of which 56 are zamind^ri, 15 are perfect and 43 are imperfect 
pattid4ri. The total population in 1872 numbered 56,557 souls (25,767 
females), giving 334 to the square mile, or 436 to the cultivated square mile; 
Classified according to religion, there were 51,382 Hindds, of whom 23,303 
were females, and 5,175 Musalmdns, amongst whom 2,464 were females. Dis* 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,796 Brahmans, of whom 2,131 were females ; 6,607 Bajpdts, inclnd*> 
ing 2,784 females; 283 Baniyas (136 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “the other castes’* of the census, which show a total 
of 39,696 souls, of whom 18,252 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The 
Rajputs belong to the Chauh&n (787), Solankhi (520), Tomar (142), Pram^r, 
Sikharw4r, R4thor (146), Katiya (529), Fnndir (27), Gahlot (16), Bais (1,377), 
Jddon, Dli&kra (287), Badgdjar (58), Gaur (1,756), Chandel, Oattr4har (69), 
Janghira (87), Bhadaoriya, Raghubansi (327), Kachhw&ha, Katy&r, Bfichhal, 
Eatebiriya, Gautam, Tank, Surkhi, Songar, Raikw&r, Taila, Niknmbb, Chorgar 
(113), and Kathi clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, tbefolloVring 
show more than one thousand members each : — K&chhi or Murdo (7,836), Barhai 
(1,044), MahAjan (1,585), Ahir (5,497 , KahAr (2,263), CbamAr (8,569), 
Gadariya (2,326), Nunera (1,879), and Teli (1,002). The following have 
between one hundred and one thousand members : — KAyath (844), Lodha (853), 
EhAkrob (868), GosbAin (162), HajjAm (986), Dhiina or Kandera (158)^ 
Darzi (309), Dhobi (835), KumhAr (698), Kori (720), BbarbhAnja (267;, 
SonAr or Zargar(278),Tamboli (183), LohAr (220), Ehatik (143), HabAra 
(102), Nat (175), and Chik (108). 

Distribating the agricultural population amongst cultivators and proprietors, 
the latter, at settlement, numbered 1,804 souls, and amongst them ThAkura 
possessed 59 per cent, of the total area of the parganah ; Brahmans held 6 
per cent.; KAyaths^ 9 per cent. ; MahAjans, 4 per cent. ; MusalmAns, 16 per cent. ; 

C.ItiT.tor..nd proprietor.. * P®*’ <»“*•> other castes, 4 p«r CMit 

ThAkurs comprise 16 per cent, of the total otoltivating 
population ; Brahmans, 17 per cent. ; EAchbis, 18 per cent. ; ChamArs, 8 per 
cent. ; Ahirs, 7 per cent. ; MusalmAns, 3 per cent. ; Eayaths, Gadariyaa, Lodhas 
and Ealiars, each 2 per cent., and others, 23 per cent, of the entire population 
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engaged in cnltivating tbe soil (12,859). The folio irihg statement shows the 
distrihution amongst proprietors anti tenants of the cultivated area in the por- 
tion of the parganah assessed to revenue. The revenue-free area comprises 
on|y 1,001 cultivated acres, in which there were 10 proprietors, holding only 
11 acres as seer ; 146 occupancy tenants, holding 841 acres and paying on ad 
average Bs. 2-7-11 per acre; and 15 tenants at-will, holding 129 acres. 


Ctiiss of 
coltiTalnrs. 


Area held on 
Number paying 

of 

holdere In cash. |lo kind 


Total 

average area 
held by each 
in acres 


Total 

cash 

rents. 


Average 'Proportional 
cash rate distribution 
per acre. | percent. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

He. 

Rt. a. p. 


Proprietor! (seer), 

1,794 

11,199 


6 

17,219 

1 S 7 

21 

Occupancy tenant!, 

7,259 

30,130 

S66 

4 

64,953 

2 2 6 

59 

TenHnts>ai-will,f 

4.567 

7.735 

8,040 

a 

12,878 

1 10 7 

lA 

Rent-free, ... 

879 

969 



2 

Total, 

14,499 

50,017 

2,906 


95,039 


100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 
Occupations. i 

male adult population (not less than ntteen years of 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 835 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 355 in commerce, 
in baying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 13,640 in agricultural operations ; 2,103 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stan es, vegetable, mineral, and anim^il. There were 2,018 persons returned 
as labourers and 346 as of no speciBed oocupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,851 as landholders, 
37,386 as cultivators, and 16,320 as engaged in occupations uhcoimected with 
agricnlture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
394 males as able to read and write ont of a total male population numbering 
30,790 souls. Nidbpur was formed out of mah41 Budaon during the last cen- 
tury, and in Akbar’s reign belonged to dastiir and sirkdr Budaon. It was 
transferred in 1845 to tbe Pati&li sub-division, now the Eta district. Eight 
villages were transferred to Auldi since the last settlement and nine (including 
Anl&i kb&s, which gave its name to a parganah) were received in exchange. 

Nf UBAT, a Chanhdn village of parganah Eta-Sakit, tahsil Eta, in the Eta 
district, is distant from Eta four miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,394 
IKmls. There is a line Hindu temple here. 

Paohl^na, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by the Bdrli* 
ganga, which separates it from parganah Faizpur-Badariva of the same district^ 
on the east by Faizpur and Bilrdm ; on tbe south by parganah Bilr&m, and on 
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ihe w«t by parganahs Qangiri and Atranll of the AlSgirh diatrict 
the ewa comprised 25,637 acres, of which 17,170 acres were cultivated (W 
irrio.ted),5,883acre» were oulturable, and 2,384 acres were bar^ and nnod* 
turTble. This parganah lies in the north-west corner of the distnct, on she 
borderof the high land or paAdra, as it is here called, and extends into Ihe low 
lanH Nine-tenths of the oaltivation and 22,842 acres of the area lie within the 
uplands. These vary mnch in character, where they 
Phjslcsi featnroi. approach the lowlands, the soil generally is broken and 
uneven sand (bMr), while further inland it improves and exhibits good level 
Mdr and dtimat. The soil to the north in Ihe bed of the old Ganges or Biirh- 
ganga is a rich and fertile tardi, growing sugar and rice alternately, or sugar 
onlj^ year after year, without lying fallow, or the rice may be followed in the 
same year by a crop of wheat. These lands are at times subject to inundation, 
but the injury of late years has never been great, and Mr. J. S. Porter thinks 
that it might be altogether prevented by the formation of an embankment at 
Sunknra, in the Aligarh district, where the present stream of the Ghinges 
branches off from its old bed. Then sloping down from the pahdra are the lands 
known as adhkdchha, which though sand to all appearance are yet veiy prodnotive, 
Nuchcha wells are good and cost little, and last for several years. During th^ 
year of measurement, khartf crops occupied 59 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 5*3 per cent. ; cotton, 6-3 per cent ; 
fodder, 5-8 per oont.,and indigo, 0 7 per cent In the rabi, wheat covered 15-1 
per cent. ; barley, 16-7 per cent, and gram, 6'7 per cent, of the total cnltivation. 

The assessment of the first five settlements were os follows (1) Rs. 11,492 ; 

(2) Rs. 24,302; (3) Rs. 17,442; (4) Rs. 18,274, and 
Fi«»l history. (5j under Regulation IX. of 1833, Be. 18,978. The 
revenue at the commencement of the present settlement stood at Rg. 18,8769 
the decrease being due to land taken up for public purposes. The following 
statement compares tlie areas at the 6 flh settlement with those found to exist at 
the present settlement : — 




Rerc- 


CultUT* 

Cultivated, | 


Total area. 

nufr* 

free. 

Barren. 

able 

waste. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Dry. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Pant Bettlement, ... 
Present diittt, ... 

15,462 

26,637 

129 

2,668 

1,684 

10,823 

6,833 

6,379 

4,260 

74 , 7 , 

12,361 

17,170 


Totol 

asseBsable. 


Aerei. 

13 , ess 


Of the total irrigated area of the present settlement, 1,035 acres were returned 
as tardi. At the last settlement the total area was wrongly given as 20,928 aores^ 
and the apparent decrease in irrigation is due to an erroneous inclusion of the 
low-land along the Biirbganga in t^e irrigated area in the former records, and th^ 
exclusion of lands irrigable from wells, but not irrigated dnring ihe year of 
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mwarment, from thb records of tlie present settlement. Onltivation had 
iiulogether increased 39 per cent., subsequentlj added to by the correction of 
erroneous entries. The parganah was in a very depressed state at the last set- 
tlement and much land was out of cultivation. Mr. W, B, Wright in 1839 
writes:— The inhabitants of this parganah are chiefly Gaurdhar Uajputs, who 
are the original zaminddrs and are more or less in possession, except where the 
neighbouring talukaddrs of Bhamauri Ndh have succeeded in dispossessing 
them of their property. This has been greatly facilitated by a system formerly 
in vogue of calling up zaminddrs to furnish security. Tbis has in many cases 
led to possession on the part of these talukaddrs which the zaminddrs have 
never been able to recover. The generality of them are in extreme poverty 
and their estates are in a very bad state of cultivation in consequence. Look- 
ing back to the past history of this parganah, it would appear that the laud-reve- 
nue was in most oases doubled and trebled during the first twelve years of 
British rule, and in 1222 /asli (1814-15 A.D.) the demand had been raised 
to a point which the parganah could not pay, and a general break-down whs the 
consequence. A reduction of revenue resulted to a considerable extent, but a 
check had been given to tho prosperity of the parganah which it has never 
since recovered.” Under these circumstances, the settlement officer (Mr. 
Wright, under Mr. Rose) increased the demand only by Rs. 704, leaving the 
rate on the cultivated acre Re. 1-8-2, and on the assessable area at Re. 0-14-5, 
implying an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-4-10 per acre.' At expiry the revenue 
fell at Re. 1 -1-7 per acre on the cultivation. The present settlement was made 
by Mr. J. 8. Porter and came into force in July, 1870. He found the actual 
rental, after allowing for land cultivated by pro- 
prietors and for land held revenue-free at cultivators’ 
average rates, and for land held on division of produce (4,233 acres) at the 
average of land paying cash rates or by estimate,^ amounted to Rs. 48,028, giving 
an average rentr-rate of Bs. 2-12-9 per acre. Mr. Porter next classified the 
soils and assessed on the natural soils with distinction of irrigation, except in 
gavMn and tardi lands, and applied uniform rates to each class of soil througli- 
ont the parganah as follows 


New assessment. 


Pahira. 

Bate per acre. 

Burhganga tardi. 

Rate per acre. 

GffaAdH, ... ... 

Bkir psaMa. 

Irrigated 6Adr, ... 

Other irrigated, 

Dry hkirt 

Other dry land, 

■ 

MatHyitt ••• 

l^ibaatf ... 

Bhdr, ... ... 

Bs. a. 

8 

5 

4 


U Set. Bep., 885. • ],7S4 tores were valtied at eash-mtes and S,6fD acres were estidwted 

atolienipieporMre. 
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These rates applied to the soils as entered in the field-books give a re p^ 
of R». 47,762 on the cultivation alone, and if to this be added about 
for land recentljr abandoned, the calculations are almost identical. Ultimately 
he assessed at Rs. 23,680, which gave an inoreaae of 25 per cent, over the ex* 
isting revenue and an incidence of Re. 1-6-1 per acre on the cultivation. Ex- 
isting rents, Mr. Porter states, were already adequate, and no great rise was to 
be looked for, enhancements having been eflfected in many oases already by con- 
sent. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-raitH 
have been applied : Gauhdn^vret, 707 acres ; dry, 258 acres; total, 965 acres : 
mattiydr—wet, 121 acres; dry, 202 acres ; and tardi, 944 acres ; total, 1,267 acres ; 
ddmat—wet, 2,173 acres: dry, 4,534 acres; and tardi, 77 acres; total, 6,784 
acres : wet, 214 acres ; dry, 7,926 acres ; and tardi 14 acres, total, 8,154 

acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 17,1 70 acres. The following table shows 
the well-capabilities at settlement : — 


CloM of well 

1 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Jveroffe 

Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pokka, ... ... 

99 

let 

l,.39l 

5*04 

17*99 

7*79 

Ruchcha, ... ... 

. SIS 

368 

1,686 

6c<0 

6S8 

463 

DhenkU, ... 

67 

67 

45 

0*79 

8*18 

8'88 

Total, 

474 

667 

8,052 

tot 

... 

... 


According to the census of 1872,parganah Pachihua contained 44 inhabited 

villages, of which 18 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

PounUtion. ® ' 

15 had between 200 and 500; and 11 had between 

500 and 1,000. In 1848 tliere were 32 villages, and in 1873 there were 38 

estates, of which 23 were zamlndari, 2 were perfect and 13 were imperfect 

pattid4ri. The total population in 1872 numbered 14,231 souls (6,411 females), 

giving 356 to the square mile, or 398 to the cultivated square niile. Classified 

according to religion, there were 13,481 Hindus, of whom 6,084 were females 

and 750 Musalm4ns, amongst whom 327 were females. Distributing the Hindd 

population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 881 Brahmans, of 

whom 373 were females ; 1,870 Rajputs, including 759 females ; 205 Baniyas 

(93 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the 

other castes** of the census returns, which show a total of 10,525 souls, 

of whom 4^859 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in 

this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Bajpfits belong to the 

Ohauhan (150), Solankhi, Tomar, Pram4r, Parih&r, R4thor, Eatiya, Fundir, 

(98), Gahlot, Bais, Dhdkra, Badgfijar, Qaur, Qaur&har (1,253), Jangli4ra| 
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,r^ Bhadfmriyft, BaghnbaAsi, Eaohhiiv41ia, B4oh1ial, Tank, Burkhi, Jaisi 
^arw&r, and Taila olana. Ainong^ the other castes of the census, the follow-' 
ffrg show more than dfhe thousand members each Ahir (2, 1 48), ChamAr (2,695), 
and Garari}A. The following have between one hundred and one thousand mem- 
bers:— KAyath (196), Kachhi 'or MuiAo (987), Barhai ^280), Mahdjan (133), 
Lodha (574), Kl Akrob (345), KnliAr (3^^1), HHjjAm (239), Dhdna or Kandera 
(131), Dhobi (242), Kumhdr (236), Kori (424), Khatik (121), and Teli (188), 


^^jjilGtautAhars are still numerous in the parganah, and besides them the only 
old family is that of the KAyath kAniingos, who hold three villages which they 
received as compensation for the murder of some of their kinsmen. All other 
landholders derive their titles from the Gaurahars, who have now recovered to a 
great extent from their former difRculties. Several of the old mortgages which 
had been in force for the last thirty or forty years have recently been re- 
deemed. Five whole villages and various mortgages belong to Eabimnllab of 
the Aligarh district, and a Bohra Baniya of KAsganj has one vHlage and a 
mortgage on another. The proprietary body number 133 souls, and amongst 
them ThAkurs still possess 64 per cent, of the entire area of the parganah; 
Brahmans hold 2 per cent. ; Kayaths, 6 ; Baniyas, 1 1 and MusalmAns, 27 per cent. 
ThAkurs comprise 17 per cent, of the population actually cultivating the soil ; 
Ahirs, 17 per cent.; ObamArs, 14 ; Lodhas and Brahmans, 8 per cent, each; 
KAobhis, 7 per cent.; Garariyas, 4 ; Sweepers and MusalmAns, 3; KAyaths^ 
KabArs, and Barliais, 2, and othovs 13 per cent, of the total population engaged 
in cultivation (2,155). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cidtivatipn amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement: — 


Class of cultlTatoni. 

fifumber 

of 

holders. 

Atm held on pay ing 

Total arerage area 
held by each in 
acres. I 

Total cash rents. 

'iStL 

Average cash rate 
per acre. 

I 

Proportional distri- 
btttion per cent. 

In cash. 

In kind. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Be. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. 

Proprietors (seer), 

138 

9,096 

8S4 

99 

6,190 

2 7 7 

17 

• Ocoupancy tenants, 

8S8 , 

7,038 

1,561 

10 

19,616 

9 19 7 

60 

Tenants-at-will, ... 

1,118 

M51 

1,848 

5 

19,0U9 

3 7 8 

31 

' Seni-froo, ... 

SU9 

359 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

^ 7otal, 

9,888 

12,987 

4,938 

B 

86.814 

-ij 

100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the mala . 
adult popul^ttion (nSt less than fifteen years of age), £1^ 


Oeoupatlons. 
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tre employed in professional avocations, ^nch as Government servants, pr»e^^ 
, iectors, and the like; 357 in domestic service, as personal servants, watsiii^ 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washerihen, <fec . ; 73 in commerCift, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods ; 2,980 in agricultural operations; 531 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 754 persons returned as labourers and 71 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or s^x, 
the same returns give 531 as landholders, 8,400 as cultivators, and 5,300' as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statist 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 167 males as able to read and write, 
out of a total male population numbering 7,820 souls. PachUna is an old 
Akbari parganah, and belonged to dastdr Marabra, sirk^r Koil and snbah 
Agra. It formed part of tho Aligarh district up to 1856, when it was trans- 
ferred to Eta. 


PatiAli or Patiyali, a parganah of tho Eta district, is bounded on the north- 
west by parganah Saha war ; on the north and east by parganah Nidhpur ; on 
the west by parganah Sirhpura, and on the south by parganah Azamnagar. In 
1872-73 the total area comprised 41,762 acres, of which 26,583 acres were culti- 
vated (7,926 irrigated); 11,747 acres were culturable ; 134 were held free 
of revenue, and 3,298 acres were barren. 

The Bdrhganga, or old bod of the Ganges, forms the eastern boundary of 

the parganah, which may bo divided into a low-land 
General appearance. , , . mi i i i . i 

and an up-land tract. The low-land or tardt along the 

Bdrhganga varies much in quality ; where there are depressious and the de- 
posit of alluvial soil is thick, sugar, rice and wheat are produced without irriga- 
tion ; but there is much of the worthless sandy soil known as phatka and a con- 
siderable efflorescence of reh. The up-lands are, as a rule, poor and sandy, and 
are thickly covered with the destructive weed kdns. The irrigation capabilities, 
too, are small ; earthen wells oan only be dug in some places, and even then 
only last for a season, and being supplied by percolation, and not from springs, 
fail in seasons of drought. Bkdr or sandy soil predominates, and in seasons of 
drought or of excessive rain is equally unproductive. The kharif crops occupied 
61*4 per cent, of the entire cultivation at the time of settlement, and amongst 
them sugar-cane covered 592 acres, or 21 per cent.; cotton, 9*1, and indigo, d 
per cent. In tho rabi, wheat covered 13*8 per cent., barley 14*1 per cent., 
and gram 2*8 per cent. Indian-oorn, cotton, and indigo are only grown in the 
manured fields near the village site. Much of tho culturable area ra this par- 
ganah mast always lie fallow, since in unusually dry or wet seasons the bad 
lands will not repay cultivation. The kdns weed will also prevent progress and 
throw land out of culture until time and a favourable season tempts men to 
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break up the soil Anew, or until, as is said to have been the case, a year b| 
fierce drought like )fi69, kills off the ordinarily unconquerable weed. 

The previous assessments of this parganah commenced with a revenue of 
, Bs. 27,387, and this was increased at the fifth settle* 

Fiscal history. 

ment to Rs. 29,989. At the settlement under Begu* 
lation IX. of 1833, Mr. Bobinson fixed the revenue at Bs. 29,298, on an 
assumed rental amounting to Bs. 47,672, but this was subsequently reduced by 
MK Wynyard to Bs. 25,113, which has been collected without difficulty. The 
present settlement was made by Mr. C. H. T. Crosthwaite and came into force 
from July, 1866. The original assessment fell at Re. 1-5-0 on the cultivated 
acre, and the revenue of Mr. Wynyard’s revision fell to Re. 1-2-1, implying an 
average rent-rate of Re. 1-11-1, At the expiration of the settlement, the 
revenue gave an incidence of only Be. 0-14-4 per acre on the cultivation. The 
following statement compares the areas of the past and present settlements 


Meaflurement. 
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Lately 

abon- 

doned. 

CuUioatfd, 

Total. 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Dry. 

Put settlement,... 
Present ditto, ... 

40,999 

41,769 


1 

! 

I 12,688 ' 
8,867 

2,916 

2,880 

»t8 

7,996 

18,667 

28,208 

28,683 

2,993 

3,996|1,1S4 

I 


Of the irrigated area of the present settlement, 2,954 acres were tardi land. 
These figures show an increase in cultivation and irrigation amounting to 
26 per cent., whilst 28 per cent, of the culturable area remained waste, and of this 
one-fifth was recent fallow. The actual rental of the parganah from the village 
papers for 1270/as/i was Rs. 43,792, or corrected for seer at average cultivat- 
ing rates, and for lands held on division of produce at the lowest average cash- 
rate for dry hhdr (Re. 0-12-9 per acre), amounted to Bs. 47,333, implying an 
average rent-rate of Re. 1-12-6 per acre. Mr. Crosthwaite distributed the 
villages into four classes (1) those in the northern corner of the parganah 
with better soil, greater capabilities for irrigation, more manure and a better 
style of cultivation ; (2) those estates in whioh there was a greater proportion 
of ddmat soil, and therefore a larger irrigated area : (3) the tardi villages along 
the Bfirhganga, and (4) those estates where hMr soil and kdns grass prevailed, 
ai^ whioh were also the most numerous. To the soils of these villages he 
applied rates of rent forming a mean between his assumed rates on soils and the 
rates ascertained to prevail. His assumed rates were themselves a mean 
obtained by comparing the results of separate computation by average produce 
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ffttes with prevalent yillajje cash-rates. The result of these calculations was a 
rental of Rs. 51,030, on which he ultimately assessed at Rs. a2,995, which fell 
at Be, 0-18-9 on the cultivated acre. 

The following statement shows the rent-rates o/k which the assessment was 
based:— 


Soil. 

Manured 

or 

1st Circle. 

Irrigated 
or .. 
Snd Circle.? 

Tardi 

or 

Srd Circle. 

Bhdr 

or 

4th Circle. 

Pure tarSi 

ojE 

3rd Circle. 

Gauhdn dt^atU, 

Oauhdn, 

Mattiyir, ••• 

^01, 

JmSp, ••• 

Rs. a. p. 

11 11 9 

6 0 10 

S 14 2 

3 1 4 

1 6 1 

Hs. a. p. 

7 il 11 

4 IS 4 

2 IS 10 

2 7 11 

1 1 7 

Rs. a. p. 

6 11 7 

8 10 9 

1 16 8 

1 8 10 ' 
0 10 1 

Rs. a. p. 

S 13 10 

3 15 6 

9 4 9 

117 7 

0 12 9 

Ra a. p.' 

II U 0 

e 14 0 

4 8 6* 

4 10 9 

1 7 S 


■ 


^e tbllowing figures show the soils to which these rates were applied : — 
^auA^nr-wet, 1,139 acres; dry, 412 acres, and tardij 312 acres; total, 1,833 
acr^^t mi^^'^wet, 398 acres ; dry, 216 acres, and tardi, 485 acres ; total, 1 ,U99 
acres: ^uui2^Wet,.9,251 acres; dry, 4,978 acres, and tardi, 1,569 acres; total, 
8,798 acres ; tor^^et, 1,184 acres ; dry, 13,051 acres, and tardi, 588 acres ; 
total, 14,828 acres, out of a total cultivation of 26,583 acres. The following 
shows the well capabilities at sotlloment : — 


Class of well. 


Number of runs. 

Tctal area irri- 
gated. 

Average 

Area irri- 1 
gated from 
each run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka. «•* 

Kuchcha, 

Dhenkll, 

Total. 


m 

lOS 

9.699 

794 

86j 

1’37 

ruo 

16 11 
9*66 
8*34 

6 04 

8 71 
9*34 

9.263 

9.339 

8.491 


... 

- 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Pati^li contained 109 inhabited 
villages, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitant; 
26 had between 200 and 500 ; eight had between 500 
aud 1,000; one had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 
3,0(>0 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants 


was Dundw&raganj with 5,414. The settlement records show 74 estates, 
of which 37 were zaminddri, 1 1 were perfect pattiddri, and 26 were im-: 


perfect pattiddri. The toUl population in 1872 numbered 31,985 souls' 
(14,962 fern des), giving 477. (o the sq^uare cuile and 519 to the cultivated 
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square mil^. Ojaaaifi^d 'according to religion, there were 24,551 Hlhdd^, of 
whom 11,217 were females, and 7,433 ftlu'^alindns, amongst whom 3,745 were 
females ; and one 'Ohristian. Distributing the Hindu populatiou imongst the 
four great classes, the ceq^us shows 2,523 Brahmans, of whom 1,139 were 
females ; 2,938 Elajpdts, Adding 1,203 femalqs ; 230 Baniyas (126 females) ; 
whilst the gir^t mass of the population is included in the other castes*’ of the 
census letums, which show a total of 18,810 dbuls, of whom 8,749 are females. 
.This Brahman itnd BaqiyiEi sub-dfrisions found in this pargau^h are not distiii- 
'^dished in the retarns. The Rajputs belong to tlieChaulian (2,281), Solankhi 
(238), Tomar, PramAr, FAthor (59), Katiya, Pundir, Bais, JAdon, Badgdjar, 
Gaur (223), Bhadauriya, Haghnbansi, KatyAr, Katehiriya, Taila and Nikumlih 
clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more than 
1,000 members eaoli KAohhi or Mnrao (3,214) MahAjan (1 ,445), Ahir 
and OhamAr (3,545). The following have between 100 and 1,000 merajj^ilTOT— 
Kayatb (754), Barhai (4<J8), Lodha(78a), Ehdkrob (357), KaltS^ 
jAm (474), Dhobi (457), Dhanak (159), GadariyA (722), KuinhAr^376), 

(273), Bharbhunja (139), SonAr or Zargar (201), Teli (451), andyi^(i^). 

The agricultural population may be divided into 
Amongst the proprietors, TliAkurs owned 38 per cent, of 
during the year of measurement (1270/a«/t); Brahmans, lOper^Qenllf^i KAyaths, 
35 percent. ; MaluVjans, 4 per cent.; Ahirs, 1 per cent. ; a&d.MasalmA'ns, 12 per 
^ cent. The actual number of proprietors at settlement 

was 855. ThAkurs comprise 13 per cent of the cultiva- 
tingcastes (5,208); Brahmans, 12 per cent.; Kayaths, 1 per cent. ; KAcLhis, 19 
|»cr cent. ; L ullias, 2; Al.i-s, 12 ; Gadariyas, 2; ChamA’s, 9 ; MusalmAns, 11 ; 
and others 19 per cent. These figures give a fair idea of the relative importance 
of the caste numbers given above and show the distribution of the population 
engaged in agriculture. As supplementary to it, it is necessary to give the ooou* 
paiion distribution amongst the several classes actually cultivating the soil. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and tlieir rents during the year of measurement ; — 
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The occu[)aiioiis of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the oensnt 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
OcoupatioDi. population (not less than 15 years of age; 115 are em- 

ployed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doctors, 
and the like ; 800 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c . ; 560 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
6,320 in agricultural operations ; 1,616 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics and the preparations of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 716 persons returned as labourers and 107 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3,622 as landholders, 16,139 as cultivators, and 
12,224 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 554 males as able to read 
and write out^of a total male population numbering 17,023 souls. Patiali is an 
old Akbari parganah belonging to sirkar Kanauj and subah Agra. It was in- 
cluded at the cession in the Farukhabad district, and remained there until the 
formation of the Eta district in 1845. No changes of any importance have 
taken place in its area since the cession. 

Patia'li, properly Patiydli, a village in the parganah of the same name and 
tahsil Aliganj in the Eta district, is situated on the old bank of the Ganges, at a 
distance of 22 miles to the north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 num- 
bered 4,910 souls, and in 1872 was 4,324. A straight, broad, unmetalled road 
connects it with Eta. It is a very old town mentioned in the Mahabhiirata. 
Two reasons for the origin of the name are given : one is that Drona, the pre- 
ceptor of the Pandavas and contemporary of Drupada, ruler of Panohdla, left the 
kingdom, and after a time the affairs of the rdj began to decline, and the Brah- 
mans on beiug asked said that it was owing to a want of religion, adding, 
that if Drona obtains a part of your rdj all will come right again. The ex- 
change was accordingly made, and Drona obtained the tract of land from Kam- 
pil in the Fatehgarh district to Patiali, which was, therefore, called Batidri 
from the word ^ hatnay ^ to divide,’ as the division of Baja Drupadd’s kingdom 
took place there. To commemorate this transaction the image of the deity 
Koleawar was set up in Eampil and the image of Jageswar in Patidli. Another 
slory is that Patiya, an Ahirin, used to carry curds to the Bdni of the then Baja, 
and the Bdni, in a generous mood, gave her the piece of land where Patidli now 
stands, which came to be called after her. The former zamiuddrs of the place 
were Abirs, but Kdyaths and Brahmans have long since dispossessed them. 

The present village is situated on the old bank of the Ganges, which here 
rises abruptly, but is a good deal cut up by ravines. The 
Eta road enters the town from the south. On the west 


The site. 
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if a well-built 8ar4i,and to the east, a large block of brick -built houses belonging 
to Kfyaths. From the sarAi, a road partly metalled and partly paved, and 
taken across the high *mound on which PatiAli is built, leads to the BArh- 
ganga. The mound is in great part the natural bank of the river, but has 
been considerably raised by the rains of the mud and brick houses which have 
been bnilt on it from time immemorial. On either side is the PatiAIi bazar* 
The houses are small,* but substantiRlly built of bricks and block kunkur taken 
from the fort. On this road, the police-station and school-houses, both substan- 
tial edifices, are met with. A little distance on, after the road begins to descend, 
the roadway loading to the fort is reached. The fort was bnilt by ShahAli-nd* 
din Ghori, and covered an area of 117,124 square yards. It was surrounded 
by strong thick walls of block kunkur and bricks and a moat, but the greater 
part of the materials of which the walls were constructed has been carried 
away by the inhabitants of PatiAli to build their houses, or has been made 
use of by Government officials for the erection of bridges, police-stations, and 
other public buildings. Many of the kunkur blocks still remaining in the walls 
are carved on one side, showing that they must have formed parts of other 
buildings before being used for the fort. According to tradition, numerous 
temples were pulled down, the images were buried beneath the foundations 
of the wall, and the materials of which the temples were built were employed 
by the conqueror in the construction of the walls. Within the fort were the 
dwellings of the officials, but of these not a trace now remains. In 1811 A.D., 
a bungalow was built within the enclosure of the fort for the European officers 
stationed there. This building is still standing, but only a portion of the walls 
remains. 

PatiAli is now a decaying old town with no trade or manufacture. The 
remains of the old buildings, however, show that the town has seen tetter days. 
Jn the time of the Bohillas, Baja HarparshAd, Kayath, a resident of PatiAli, 
obtained considerable power under HAfiz Bahmat KhAn of Bareilly, and was 
appointed representative of the Bohilkhand nobles at the court of BAdir Shah, 
when he seized upon Dehli in 1739 A.D. He bought many villages in the 
parganah and built the large enclosure of houses to be seen at tbe southern 
entrance of the town. His descendants still reside there, but are in impovenshed 
circumstances. Here, in 1749, an engagement took place between Ahmad 
KhAn, the AfghAn NawAb of Farukhabad, and Safdarjang, NawAb of Oudl^ and 
Vazir of the empire. In 1857 A.D., PatiAli was the scene of a brilliant ac- 
tion in which Colonel Seaton and Major Hudson defeated the mutineers. 
The OhaukidAri Act (XX. of 185(5) is in force in PatiAli, and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering six men of all grades at an annaail cost of 
Bs. 288. The number of houses in the town during the same year was' 989, 
and of these 635 were assessed with a house- tax averaging Be. 1-3-6 per house 
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assessod and of Re. 0*2-4 per head of the popnhitfon. This, Mrith a balance frdhi 
the previous year, gave an income of Rs. 656, of which Rs. 642 were expended 
on wages and public improvements. 

PlLWA or Pilua, a village of parganah Mdrahra and tah.^ll Eta in the Eta dis- 
trict, is distant from Kta CJ miles. Ihe population in 1872 numbered 2,235 souls. 
Pil\\4 is situated on the Grand Trunk road and is the head quarters of a police 
sectional division. 

RAmpur or Rdmpiir Raja, a village of parganah Azamnagnr and tahsH 
. Aliganj of the Eta district, lies 4 J miles north of Aliganj and 32 miles from 
Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 4,918 souls, and in 1872 was 4,287. 
There are fourteen muhallahs in the town. The chief residents are Brahmans 
and Kachhis. The market days are Sundays and Wednesdays. Rdmpur is a 
busy little trading town, but it is chiefly remarkable as the residence of Raja 
Ramaohandra Sen, a lineal descendant of the last Rathor RajaofEauauj and 
tenth in descent from Raja Ham Sahdi, who founded the town in 1513 Sam. 
(1456 A.D.) The Raja of Rampnr is considered the head of the RAthors 
in this part of India (see further the District notice). Act XX. of 1856 is in force, 
and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 360. The number of houses in the town during the 
same year was 3,501, and of these 352 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Rs. 2-3-4 per house assessed and Re, 0-2-10 per head of the population. This 
with a balance of Rs, 30 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 807, of 
which Rs. 775 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

SAHiLWAR, the chief town of parganah SahAwar now included with Karsdna 
in tahsil Kdsganj of the Eta district, lies 24 miles to the north-east of Eta. The 
population in 1865 numbered 4,428 souls, and in 1872 was 5,156, of whom 2,579 
were Hindus (1,170 females) and 2,577 were Musalmdns (1,366 females). 
The site has an area of 58 acres, giving 89 souls to the square acre. There is 
here a second-class police-station, a school, and a post-office. Act XX, of 
1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering six 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. The number of houses 
in the town during the same year was 852, and of these 338 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-10-9 per house assessed and of Re. 0-2-9 
per,^head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. '50 from the. 
previous year gave an income of Rs. 955, of which Rs. 934 were 
expended on wages and public improvements. 'There are six mnhallas iu 
the town, which was itself founded by Raja Naurang Deb, a Ohauhdn Thdkur 
who called the place Naurangabad. He and the Raja of Sidhpura, now 
called Sirhpnra, were great friends, and when Naurangabad was attacked by 
the MusalmAns, its Raja fled to Sirhpnra, while those that remained were 
forcibly converted to IslAm. After a short time, assisted by the Raja and people 
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Phjsioal features. 


of ftniipiiris espellad'tbe Miualmias and changed the name of the 

town to Sahivrar, as it was by the aid of good people ( ackhmla) that he recovered 
possession of hk town. It is no# far from floarkhing and has bnt a small 
bazar where the usual commodities needed by an agricultural population are 
sold. The communications with Sah4war are bad. Markets are held on Tues- 
days and Saturdays. The tomb of one Tdjuddia, a fakir, is the only remains of 
any antiquity in the place. 

SAHiCwAR-KABSA:ira, aparganah of the Eta district, lies in the middle of the 
district between the Bdrhganga on the north-east and the E41i nadi on the south- 
west. Parganah Soron adjoins it on the north-west and parganahs Sirhpura and 
Patidlion the south-east. The area in 1872-73 comprised 74,531 acres, of which 
59,757 acres were cultivated (20,369 irrigated), 8,180 acres were culturable waste, 
and 6,594 acres were barren and unculturable. This tract is made up of the 
two small parganahs of Sahdwar and Karsdna. The latter originally comprised 
all the villages in the neighbourhood of the Kdli, but, in 1837, these were 
found BO mixed with those of Sahdwar that both were included in one 
parganah. They formed with Sirhpura, at the settlement in 1838, taJisil Sahd- 
war whioh was assessed with the Mainpuri dktrict by Mr. G. F. Edmonstone. 

The whole face of the country is a perfect Hat uninterrupted by a single 
hillock and intersected only by the streams above men- 
tioned. Jhils and other irregularities of surface which 
could serve as reservoirs are exceedingly scarce, and none of them are capable of 
supplying irrigation* The estates situated on the banks of the Biirhganga are, with 
one or two exceptions, much superior to the general average of the parganah^ 
and are, owing principally to this natural advantage, unnsually fertile and pro- 
fitable. Bice is the chief product of these lands, but sugar-cane is likewise pro- 
The Biirhganga. duced in great abundance without the necessity of irri-' 

gation, which the inherent moisture of the soil renders 
totally superfluous, and without the intense and protracted labour which the 
cultivation of that crop, under ordinary circumstances, demands. The cane is, 
it is true, inferior both in size and the quantity of saccharine matter which 
it yields, to that which is cultivated in the rich upper lands ; but it 
must be borne in mind that there is a vast difference in the cost of pro- 
duction, and that while the one requires the almost undivided attention^ of 
the cultivators for nearly a twelvemonth, the other is brought to maturity 
with litde trouble and at a comparatively trifling expense : the profit which it 
y^ds k as large in proportion to the amount expended on its production, as the 
produce of the superior description of cano so considered and calculated. It may 
ooeasionally happen, after very abundant rains, that the tract of land in quei||icn 
will he inundated, and the sugar-cane oultivation more or less injured, but ihui 
:k a very rare occurrence. Eo drought, on the other hand, will so far d^ure 
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these lands of their inherent moisture as to render the occupation of them either 
impossible or unprofitable. The estates, accordingly , which are adjacent to the 
Bfirhganga were those which suffered least in the general distress occasioned by 
the drought of 1245 fasli (1837-38 A.D.) 

The banks of the Kali nadi are occupied, with one exception, by villages of 
Earsdna proper; and the same superiority which distinguishes the estates on 
the Bfirbganga is likewise, tliough not to the same degree, observable in the 
generality of these. It is not, in this instance, the quality of the soil so much 
as the important and inexhaustible addition to the 
means of irrigation, commonly so deficient in this 
parganah, which constitutes the superiority alluded to. There are certain 
points, at which embankments are invariably constructed in the month of 
December, and it appears to be an understanding between the zaminddrs of 
all the villages situated above the said points, who alone benefit by their for- 
mation, to share the expense incurred in the construction of them. They 
all contribute a certain proportion of labourers, who assist in the work, and 
the charge, whatever it may be, is entered in the village accounts as one of 
the ordinary expenses of the village. These embankments are of course 
destroyed annually ; but they generally last sufficiently long to enable the people 
to irrigate the whole of their rahi or cold-weather cultivation in the vicinity of 
the nadi twice or thrice. 

Real, natural dt'mai soil is of comparatively rare occurrence, that classed as 
such being ordinary Mr modified by manure and cultivation. BMr occupied 
58 per cent, of the area at the recent settlement, and 11 per cent, is reckoned as 

^ , second class MmaU in which sand predominates. The 

Soils, wells, and roads. i i « 

general soil, though sandy in nature, is, except in tko 
actual sandy ridgts, of better quality than ordinary, and with irrigation or 
in years of ordinary rainfall produces better crops than might be expected. 
Irrigation only amounts to 30 per cent, of the cultivation. At settlement 
there were 259 pukka wells, 3,581 kneheba wells, and 990 dhenkli or lever 
wells, irrigating respectively on an average 3'97, 3*17, and 1*56 acres eacb. 
The average depth of water from the surface in each class of well was 20*97 
feet, 20*55 and 13*86 feet respectively. From the sandy nature of the soil, 
kuchcha wells must be renewed every year, and only in the ddmat soil to the 
north of Sabdwar is the spring stratum found in which they last for five years 
and upwards. JCdtis grass is now found in only a few of the very worst 
tracts. The principal markets are held in Sahdwar kh&s, Nawdbganj, Mo- 
hanpur, and Amdnpur, where the produce of the surrounding villages is 
disposed of. ' They are so situated, too, that no village of the parganah is mote 
than three kos from one or other of them ; the first is situated at the northehi 
extremity of the parganah ; the second at the north-western corner; the third 
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on the eastern boundaiy ; and the last is on the direct road from Fatehgarh 
to Aligarh. The facilities, therefore, of disposing of the agricultural produce 
appear to be considerable, and the expenses of carriage must be trifling, for 
the parganah is intersected by numerous roads, all of which pass through one 
or other of the markets above mentioned. Before the formation of the trunk 
road, the usual route from Farukhabad to Aligarh and Meerut was by Sirhpi^ra 
and Amdnpur, and this is even now very much followed. The roads also 
from tlie latter place to Sahdwar and Mohanpur, from that to Dundwdra in 
parganah Patidli and Sahdwar khas, thence to Nawdbganj and Yakdtganj, 
and from Nawdbganj to Amdnpur and Kdsganj, are perfectly practicable for 
wheeled carriages, and are much frequented.^ 

The new settlement of this parganah was made by Mr. S. 0. B. Bidsdale. 

The assessments of former settlements were as follows 
New KtUement. ^ 

Begulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 67,575. The last assessment was revised by Mr. 
Cocks, who flxed a revenue of Rs. 63,421, which in 1872 had fallen to Rs. 63,162 
by the transfer of a village to Boron. Mr. G. Edmonstone made the settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833, and in addition to an allowance on account of the 
groat drought preceding the assessment, allow^ed a temporary reduction of the new 
demand for the fli st two years of the new settlement in those estates which bad 
been most severely visited. But this did not secure the desired improvement, 
for the disastrous years 1250 and 1251 fasli intervened, and the settlement was de- 
clared to have broken down. Within five years balances amounting to Rs, 12,747 
had accrued ; eight villages had been sold for arrears of revenue, but only two 
found private purchasers, and besides private transfers and mortgages, three es- 
tates were farmed and one was held in direct management. A reduction was al- 
lowed in 45 villages, and the new revenue was paid up without any coercive pro- 
cess being found necessary. No private transfers of property occurred in 79 out of 
137 estates during the currency of the past settlement, and the total area transfer- 
red amounted to only 29,079 acres, or 39 per cent, of the total area of the parganah. 
On these transfers Mr. Ridsdale remarks that the result was partly due to ^^the 
fact of a considerable portion of the parganah being held by individual owners, 
and by not more than four sharers, as well as to the lightness of the revenue.'* 

. As to prices fetched at sales, complete particulars are wanting for the first de-. 

_ . cade from 1840 to 1850. ‘‘ In six villages sold by auc-. 

tion for arrears during that period, of which the detaila 
are known, the average price realized was less than four years' purchase of the 
land revenue. In the next decade, the price realized by private sales of three 
whole villages and parts of two others averaged nine years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue, while in auction sales only two small transactions are recorded, at the 


J See Set. Rep.^ II, lOA 
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mIb bf ketetk ykm' purchase of the Jaad-revenne. In the last decade, from 
M61 to 1870, the statistics are more trustworthy, and show an average price of 
tt§. 14-13-4 per acre, and ISi years’ purchase of land-revenue in private sdes, 
And Hs. 12-10-0 per acre, and 15 years’purchaseof land-revenue at publicniioti^, 
iho general average selling price being Rs. 14-4-6 per acre and 17^ years pur- 
chase of land-revenue. TJiis contrasts favourably with the general selling price 
of similar land in the neighbonring parganabs of Aligarh and Mainpuri, and of 
parganah Azamnagar in this district, during a similar period. It proves, at 
any rate, that if the selling price of land is an indication of proapwity, the 
parganah must have vastly improved since the days of the last settlement, 
when Mr. Edmonstone remarked : — Land, of course, has its market value as 
well as every other commodity, and in Kars4na, Sahdwar, and the adjacent 
parganah of ISirfapura it is certainly at a very great discount.” The sellers 
have in almost all cases been Thakurs (Solankhis), who originally held a large 
part of the parganah, and the purchasers have been chiefly the three princi- 
pal Musalman talukad4rs and Baniyas. 

The following statement compares the areas of the last settlement and its 
revision with those of the present settlement 


Put Mttlemsnt, 
Beritioni 

Present settlement. 


Total area in acres. 

UirissrssBD. 

Barren. j 

1 

■2 

0 

s 

1 

66,86 S 

2,932 

693 

66.86S 

••• 

... 

74,531 

6,694 

... 
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Culturabie, 


Cultivated, 


Old 

waste. 



Dry. 

8 

9,488 

11,682 

19,066 

80,057 

40,119 

10,061 

9;694 

11.368 

39,863 

44,921 

6,726 

1,464 

20,369 

89,888 

59,767 


The irrigated cultivated area of the present settlement includes 5,853 acres 
entered as tordt, and elsewhere the irrigated area is given at 18,080 acres in 
the settlemetit returns. Cultivation has increased nearly 42 per cent., and irri- 
gation has increased 50 per cent, since last settlement. The cnltnralde waste is 
now only 13*5 per cent, of the total culturable area, and is confined to a few vil- 
lages in the Bflrhganga tardi, where it is used for grazing and the growth of 
thatching grass. KhaH/crop^ occupied 64*2 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area during the year of measurement, and amongst them cotton covered 6 '7 per 
cent ; indigo, 1*5 per cent. ; chari, 7*6 per o^t. ; and sugar-cane, 1*8 per cent. 
In the rabif wheat occupied 13*8 per cent. ; barley, 15*2 per cent.; and gram, 
per cent, cf the total cul^vaiion. During the last thirty years, the oultivatloii 
sugAr^icane and rice has diminished, whilst that of cotton has doubled, ind *1^ 
proportion of the superior cereals to other crops has remained almost stationary. 
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Mr. Bidfdale classified bis soils amoD^rst gmhdny d^dmat^ matUydr^ and sttlh 
divided into irrigated, unirrigated, and tardiy and applied the rates given at page 
88 to each class of soil. His corrected village rental amounted to Rs. 1,43,082, 
giving an average rent-rate of Bs. 2-6-4 per acre, and his rental from the 
application of ascertained average rates to the above soils was Bs. 1,67^775. 
The incidence of Mn Cocks’ revised revenue in 1870 was Be. 1-7-8 on the 
cultivation, or a rent-rate of Bs. 2-2-5. Mr. Bidsdale ultimately assessed at 
Bs. 85,020, which gave an increase in the revenue amounting to 34 per cent., 
and which fell at Be. 1-6-8 on the cultivated acre, thus implying an average 
rent-rate of Bs. 2-13-4. 

The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent- rates have 
been applied ffauAda— wet, 2,611 acres ; dry, 1,396 acres, and tardi, 50 acres; 
total, *4,0 57 acres: maWipdr— wet, 351 acres ; dry, 313 acres, and tardiy 3,309 
acres ; total, 3,973 acres : ddinat —wet, 8,446 acres ; dry, 9,539 acres, and tardiy 
2,279 acres ; total, 20,264 acres ; wet, 3,108 acres ; dry, 28,140 acres, and 
tardiy 2 15 acres ; total, 31,463 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 59,757 



According to the census of 1872, parganah Sahiwar-KarsAna contained 207 
^ , inhabited villages, of which M5 had less than 200 iuhabit- 

ants ; 68 had between 200 and 500; 18 had between 
800 BiQd 1,000 { foOr had between 1^000 and 1,000; and one bad between 
2,000 and 3;0QQ. The oAly town containing more thau 5,0o0 ihhabitants was 
'^biwar itself with 5,156 hibabitants. The settlement records show 138 es- 
4ates, of which 108 ’A'ere aamind4ri, 19 were perfect, and 11 were imperfect pait!« 
d4ifi. The total population, in 1872, numbered 58,365 souls (27,138 females)! 
^ving499 to ihe square mile or 550 to the cultivated square mile. Ohssrficld 
according to religion, there were 50,415 EiQd4s,of whom 23,268 were femidol $ 
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and 7,950 Mnsalmi&ns, amongst whom 3,870 were females. DIsMlrating tii# 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,090 Brah* 
mans, of whom 2,340 were females ; 3,588 Bajpdts, including 1,517 females ; 850 
Baniyas (390 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 40,887 souls, of whom 
19,021 were females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this par- 
gana are not distinguished in the returns. The Raj pdts belong to the Chauh&n, 
(997), Solankhi (1,646), Tomar (70), Pram4r, Sikharw4r, Parihdr, Rdthor, 
Katiya, Pundir (61), Gahlot, Bais (67), Dhdkra, Badgdjar (202), Gaur (97), 
Cliandel, Gaurfihar (51), Janghdra, Bhadauriya, Katy4r, Bangar, Raghu- 
bansi, Sombausi, Eatehiriya (102), Bdoiihal, Gantam, J&dubansi (56), Surkhi, 
Porach, and Taila clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following 
show more than one thousand members each E&chhi or Mnrdo (7,038), Ahfr 
(2,711), Lodha (8,410), Kab4r (1,011), Cham4r (8,023), Garariya (1,606), 
Barhai (1,227), Teli (1,058), and Kori (1,025 U Tbe foll owing have between 
one hundred and one thousand members: — Edyath (643), Mabdjan (129), Kh4k- 
rob (891), Kab4r (519), Hajj4m (914), Dh&na or Eandera (357), Darzi (192), 
Dhobi (909), Dh4nak (214), Gadariya (293), Kumh4r (892), Bharbhdnja 
(119), Soniir or Zargar (221), Khatik (177), Banj4ra (218), and Aheriya (109). 
Distributing the agricultural population, at settlement, amongst proprietors and 
cultivators, the former numbered 992 souls, and amongst them Tb4kur8 (187) pos- 
sessed 12 per cent, of the total area of the parganah; Brahmans held 11 per cent.; 
K4yatb8, 7 per cent. ; Musalm4Qs, 62 per cent. ; Baniyas, 4 per cent. ; Lodhas, 2 per 
cent., and Mahdjans and Europeans each one per cent. The Mu8alm4ns are chiefly 
H4di Yar Kh4n of Mohanpur and Ndrullah Eh4n of Sab4war, cadets of the Af- 
gh4n house of Datauli and Bhamauri H4h in the district of Aligarh.. Chaudhri 
Muhammad Ali Khdn, father of the Sah4war zamind4r, was hanged for rebellion 
in the mutiny, and his estates were confiscated. Those estates, now in possession 
of Mmllah, came to him by inheritance from his maternal grandfather, Chandhri 
Im4m Eh4n. Mohanpur originally belonged to a Solankhi family who became 
converts to I8l4m to save their estates. A long course of extravagance brought 
them to ruin, and Mohanpur was sold in 1803 for arrears of levenne. In 1848, 
the grandfather of the present proprietor pnrcbased the entire talnka, and the 
Solankhi Baos now possess but half a single village. Solankhis still hold 
nearly all the land possessed by Th4knr8 in the parganah, the other pro? 
prietors are all new purchasers. Property is but little subdivided : 55 estate# 
are held by single proprietors, 36 by not more than four sharers and 18 only 
by resident cultivating communities. Thkkurs comprise 9 per cent, of th# 
cultivating castes ; Lodhas, 18 percent. ; E4chhis, 14percbnt, ; Brahmans, 11 ; 
Cham4r8, IQ; Masalm4nai 8; Ahirs, 6, and other castes, 24 percent of thf 
total cultivating community (8,822)j 
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, The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongsi 
proprietors and tenantSi and their rents during the year of measurement 


CUuM of cultiratoxf . 


A!tta held on paying\ 
Number § * 

of S^s 

IneHh.!Iii kind. 


holders. 


Total 

cash 

rents. 


ATeragecasbi 
rate per acre. & 








Rs. 

Rs. a. 

P- 


rroprieton (seer), 

99a 

6,474 

90 

9397 

1 7 

0 

11 

Occiipancy-tenaats, 

5,«93 

40,048 

718 

90,40a 

9 4 

1 

6i 

Tenants-at-will, 

9,9SI 

10,189 

1,281 

97.811 

9 11 

8 

19 

Bent-lree, 

848 

982 


198 



1 

Total, 

9,814 

87,668 

9,084 

127.868 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 15 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 240 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 63 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
8,571 in agricultural operations ; 242 in industrial occupations, arts and me- 
chanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 437 persons returned as labourers and 52 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 715 as landholders, 10,069 as cultivators, and 3,148 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 157 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 7,513 souls. Sahdwar and Karsdna 
were joined together and treated as one parganah at the recent settlement. 
Sahdwar is an old Akbari parganah belonging to sirkdr Kanauj and sdbah Agra. 
Karsdna was formerly known as Malikpur-Sikandarpur, and in Akbar’s reigu 
as Sikandarpur-Atreji, from the village of Atranji-Ehera and Sikandarabad, 
opposite to it on the Kdli nadi. Tradition says that, owing to some quarrel 
amongst the zaminddrs, sixty villages of Solankhi Rajputs were separated from 
Sahdwar in the reign of Akbar, and were formed into parganah Sikandarpur- 
Atreji. At the cession they were included, in zila Etdwa, and subsequently 
forming a portion of the Mainpuri district, were annexed to Eta in 1845. 

SiKtr, a town giving its name to parganah Sakft, now forming a part of par- 
ganah Eta-Sakit, lies twelve miles to the south-east of Eta. The population in 
1863 numbered 6,128 souls ; in 1865 there were 6,057 inhabitants, and in 1872 
there were 5,415, of whom 3,739 were Hindus (1,781 females) and 1,676 were 
.ilusalrndns (915 females). The area of the site comprises 65 square acres^ giv- 
ing 83 souls to the square acre. Sakit possesses a police-station, post-office^ add 
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a Nbooi It is a maob isolated town and has seen better di^. The hfll^ once 
The lite, crowned by a fort, and on which now only the founda- 

tions of a great old kunknr-built mosque erected in 
the thirteenth century remains to testify to the existence of a time when the 
Muhammadans held chief power here.- Muhammadans now comprise less than 
one-half the total number of inhabitants, and the few rich people are Kdyaths 
and Saraugis. On the highest site in the town is a half-finished temple remark- 
able for its Saracenic arches supported on slender pillars of richly carved Agra 
stone. It WHS commenced by a commissariat servant who enriched himself 
during the Sikh war, but who died before the work was completed. The town 
site clusters around this temple, which, owing to its position, forms a cou- 
spicnons land-mark. The town is entered from the north by a wide unmetalled 
road carried over some low ground by a fine new bridge of block kunknr quar- 
ried from the foundations of the old fort. The bazar roadway is metalled and 
the shops are good and ornamented with fiat, pointed fronts. There are many 
substantial houses occupied by E^yaths and numerous small houses built of 
bricks. Nim^pipal^ and banyan trees are numerous, and throw a grateful shade 
over the streets. The police-station is a new brick-built edifice on the site of 
the old fort, and the school is pleasantly situated. The sar^i is now in ruins ; 
the roof of its old mosque is broken, and the water of its fine well has become 
brackish. The business of the town consists of a small trade in food-grains, 
ootton and indigo seed, and the removal of knnkur blocks from the old fort for 
building purposes. The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Sokft, and 
in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering nine men of all grades at an 
annual cost of Rs. 480. The number of houses in the town during the same year 
was 1,122, and of these 737 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Be. 1-9-9 
per house assessed, and of Re. 0-3-6 per head of the population. This, with 
a balance of Bs. 25 from the previous year, gave an inoome of Rs. 1,214, wbieh 
was expended on wages and public improvements. 

Tradition ascribes the founding of Sakit to Raja Sakat Deo, a Cbanli&fi 
Tbdkur, and descendant of Prithirdj of Dehli, who 
" ‘ built a fort here and called it after his own name, 

since oorrnpkd to Sakit; but the Musalmdns must have early attempted a 
Batbaa settlement, as the following inscription^ belonging to 

the old mosque shows : — 

« » # tt# ^ 1 > stu sstiia 


' * For flkieie trantlations from thi AttMe I sm indebted to Mr. BloOhmann of Cstcffttii t loe 
Free. A. 8., 1S74, 104. 


mattfry. 
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Thil blemed moidlle finllt in the reign of the Intlmn^Uie lord of the world, the king of 
mankind, Ghiyi«-nd-duny&-wa-ud-din Ahhl Mnaaflar Balban, the Snltin, the right l^and of the 
Khalifah, the helper of the commander of the faithfnl««may Qod perpetuate hia kingdom and 
his rule, end eloTate hia Order and hia dignity f— in the daya of Kutlugh, the ro^ ....... ..in A,H. 

684 (l:i85 A. D.).” 

Bahlol Lodi fell sick at Sakit and died there in 1488 A.D. The OhauhAni 
must have again obtained possession of Sakit, for we find Sdwant Sen, a 
descendant of Sakat Deo, opposing Ibrdbini Lodi in 1520 A.D., by whom he 
was expelled and obliged to take refuge in Rajor. The conqueror settled here 
a colony of Kont Mnsalmdns, to whom doubtless is due the erection of the 

„ . second mosque of which we possess the following 

Bber Shaha .... 

inscnption : — 

jjt ^ ^ it alfl Jd/ty| 4/19 

iilA ^ tji Ual.. ; 40* 4l IjJA JjU ^,tUL. 

*. 

** In the name of God, the compaasionate and merciful. There ia no God but Allah ; Mnham- 
mad ia God’s prophet. O God ! O Compassionate! O Merciful 1 The building of this blessed 
musque took place during the reign of the Im4m, the lord of the world, the king of mankind, 
Ifarid-ud-dunyi-wa-ud-din Abul Muzaflar Sher Sh4b, the just king — may God perpetuate hia king- 
dom and his rule, and elevate his kindness and dignity 1 and it was in the daya of Sadd £h n, son 
of Masadd KlA'i, on the 7th Sha’bdu, 947 A. Q. [7th December, 1540] ” 

Another mosque erected during the reign of Akbar by the Ehwdjah Ibr4- 
him Badakshi of the Akbarndmah bears the following 
inscription 

^WlO/UU# ;..U/b4a|oll> 

Je\^ ; alUaU , tXlm yu> 4l/ijJiA J>» gu » v:;2J>/U99» 

••• ••• jii4> 45Ud^| y 8^ 

* ••• y 4A«i ^ 

« This blessed mosque was built in the time of the great king, the honoured Rh4qda, the lord 
of the kings of Arabia and Persia, the guardian of God’s countries, the protector of the faith of 
the Arabian Prophet, Jaldl-ud din Muhammad Akbar Fddishoh Qhazi— may God Almighty perpe- 
tuate his kingdom and his rule, and scatter over the people of the world hia kindness and liber- 
ality! and it was ordered administration of Niz&n-ud-din Ibrdhim Khdn Badakhshdo, 

in Sha’bdn, 970. The writer is Ismail [AprU, 1568, A.D.].’* 

The descendants of the colony founded by Ibr&him Lodi still reside in the 
torn, bat the proprietary rights passed out of their hands to some Saksena 
Edyatbs, who held the town until 1816 A*D., when their rights, also, were sold by 
auction for arrears of Huid-revenue, and were purchased by one IShaikh Ghul4m 
All, whose heirs are still in possession. The more important portion of the 
popolatien qpw oomprises Kent Musalm4ns, Shaikhs, and Saksena Edyaths. 

y 
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fb.«fe6n^r ofAkb(iii^fl»e Sakifcda(^l)i •4'Paronltf'is narrated in tlie 

Inat^rjtifthd Mainporf disliiot • 

t *BiHaTO%.a'iiUage of paigaBali Nidhpirr and talisil Aliganj in the Eta dis- 
4ijct,d8 distant from Eta 30 miles* The population, in 1872, numbered 2,033 
^«ls. ' This wllage is inhabited by Oaur U^pdts, who trace their descent to 
Aheir greallen^ Sangickn Siugh, thft founder of J3ar]toJa, The genealogical 
ireois as follows : — 
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Malta. 
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(Harhfila) 
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UuIkL 


'1 

Kliintbar. 
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Kaboru. - p&li. 


Clilmtar. Tidmall. 

From these latter the tolas or wiards ef Barhola are named. . * • 

Sankisa, a village in pargaiialt Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of the Et* 
district, is distant 43 miles to the south-east of Eta. This village is of ^tfeat 
importance,, as having been identified with the great city of the same 
naoie, whiek formed tiie 'capital of a kingdom in the flfth cMitury. The eaf-» 
liest resord connected with the town is contained in the travels of F«b-Hian, 
a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who visited India and returned -to China in 
415 A.D. Fah-Hian approached Sankisa from Muttra'. “Going sontli-east 
from Muttra, eighteen yojanas, there is a kingdom called Sm^nia-sU (Bung- 


} BoaVp Fah'Hian, (2. 



- y ‘ ' lai, 

kdaya).” Hwen Ifcsati^j br A.Dj*, came to fiaakiatt from PWo^JfaiNiii^ 
which has been identifieJ'^vith Atrax^i-kheraf ^ee ATaAi^)^Q4[ i jovr-* 
ney of 200 U (about 33 miied)y he arrived ai% kf^g(k>m 
Sapitha^ exactly midway between PiAo-chof^’m and or Kanai3^» * 8t^ 

Martin, Julien and Cunitingh^za. all a^ee ib'^delrtifying tbr OK^derii Saidusi^ 
with the ancient c^y nf Sang-kd-shL^ It was a oeIebrAted*pMti ol £uddlual 
pilgrimage ; for it ww here that Buddha Ascended again upon earth after bi 
Fah-Hianon tlk had been in tlie Triyastrinrfias’ heaven for three months^ 
miraib aj Saukisa. preaching the law to his mother Maya^ Fah-Hian gwea* 
along account of this miracle, and relates how that Buddha’s disciples did not 
know where their master had gone until a week before hia return, when Ani- 
ruddha® was allowed to know, and then all tho kings of the eight quarters and 
all tho ministers and people flocked to welcome Buddha, and amongst them 
was the po^ beggar woman, tho Bhiksliimi Utpala, who thought within hefself, 

** how canJL a woman, contrive to see Buddha first,” and Buddha, seeing her 
changed her into a holy Chakravartti llaja, and so she saw 
Buddhtf pious pilgrim thus describes tho descent Buddha was 

imjil^out tJ jbscend from tho Triyastrinshas’ heavens. At this- time there 
appeared a thrco-folcl precious ladder. Buddha standing above the middle ladder, 
which was made of the seven precious substances, began to descend. Then the 
king of the Brahmakiiyikas® caused a silver ladder to appear, and took his place 
on the right hand, holding a white c/iauri in his hand ; whilst tho divine 
' Sekra caused a bright golden ladder to appear, and took his place on the leflr 
hand, holding a precious parasol in bis hand. Innumerable Devas were in at- 
tendance whilst Buddha descended. After he had accomplished his return, tho 
three ladders all disappeared in the earth except seven steps, which still corn* 
tinned visible. In after times, king Asoka, wishing to And out the utmost 
depth to which these ladders went, employed men to dig and examine tho mat- 
ter. They went down till they came to a spring of yellow water, but yet bad 
not arrived at the bottom. The king derived from this an increase of faith 
and reverenoo, forthwith built over the ladders a vi/idra, and in the middle of 
it placed a standing figure (of Buddha) sixteen feet high. Behind the vt/idrS 
be erected a stone pillar thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of 
n Mon. Within the pillar, on the four sides, are placed figures of Buddha, both 
■within and without it is shining and bright as glass (lapis lazuli). It happened 
once that so.ne heretical doctors had a contention with the Shaman* respecting 
this aa ti place of residence. Then the Shamans agreed to any condition for, 
settling the question that might be conaiderod reasonable. On which they alk 

1 She aied seven days after Buddha’s birth, and having no opportunity of hearing the law, 
her son wcended *0 4be heaven of the thirty-three g^pds or Indra’s heaven, to preach to her. 

,J Sob of AinUodmia, father’s brofher of Buddha. *Brahnn* 
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bound theraselres to this compact If this place properly belong to ^the Shfr- 
mans^ then there will be some sapernatural proof given of it.’ Immediately on 
ibis, the lion on the top of the pillar uttered a great roar. ‘Witnessing this 
Jestimony^ the unbelievers, abashed, withdrevr from the dispute and submitted.” 

The body of Buddha, in consequence of his having partaken of divine food 
during the three months (he was in the Triyastrinshas’ 
heavens) emitted a divine fragrance, unlike that of men. 
Immediately after his descent he bathed himself. Men of after ages erected 
in this place a bath-house, which yet remains. There is also a tower erected 
on the spot where the Bhikshuni Utpala was the first to adore Buddha (on his 
return). There is also a tower on the spot where Buddha, when in the world, 
cut his hair and his nails, and also on the following spots, viz,, where the three 
former Buddhas, as well as Sakya Muni, sat down, and also where they walked 
for es:ercise, and also where there are certain marks and impressions left on 
the stones by the feet of the different Buddhas: these towers still remain. 
There is also one erected where Brahma, Sekra, and the Devas attended Bud- 
dha when he came down from heaven. In these different places there are 
perhaps 1,000 male and female disciples, who (in their several establishments) 
have their meals in common. They belong promiscuously to the system of the 
great and little vehicle, and agree to occupy the same place. A white-eared dragon 
(or the dragon Yih-pih-l, — i,e., one white car) is the patron of this body of 
priests. It is he who causes fertilizing and seasonable showers of rain to fall 
within their country and preserves it from plagues and calamities, and so causes 
the priesthood to dwell in security. The priests, in 
gratitude for these favours, have erected a dragon- 
chapel, and within it placed a resting-place (seat) for his accommodation, and, 
moreover, they make special contributions, in the shape of religious .offerings, 
to provide the dragon with food. The body of priests every day select from their 
midst three men to go and take their meal in this chapel. Towards the end of 
each oeason of rest (varclim), the dragon incontinently assumes the form of a 
little serpent, both of whose ears are edged with white. The body of priests,^ 
recognizing him, place in the midst for his use a copper-vessel full of cream. 
The serpent then proceeds to come^down from the highest part of the alcove, 
constructed for his accommodation, to the lowest part, all the while moving as 
though he would pay his respects to all those around him. He then suddenty 
disappears. He makes his appearance once every year. This country is 
abundantly productive ; the people in conseqnenco are very prosperous and rich 
beyond comparison. Men of all countries coming here may without any trouble 
obtain all they require. Fifty ycjawxz to the north of this temple there is^anoj^er 
temple called Fire Limit,” which is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha, ib one 


The tank. 


> Toy. deiFil, Booddh., II., 939. 
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of his^, incarhations/oonverted this evil spirit, whereupon men in after ages 
raised a vihdrd ou the spot.. At the time of the dedication of the vihdra, an 
Arhat spilt some of tho water with , which he was cleansing his hands on the 
earth, and flie place where it fell is still visible ; though they have often swept 
and cleansed the place, yet the mark still remains and cannot be destroyed. 
There is, besides, in this place, a tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit 
ever keeps clean and waters, and which at first (was built) without a human 
architect. There was once an heretical king who said, * Since you are able to 
do this, I will bring a great army and quarter it here, which shall accumulate 
much filth and refuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I wonder?^ 
The spirit immediately caused a great tempest to rise and blow over the place, 
as a proof that he could do it. In this district there are a hundred or so small 
towers ; a man may pass the day in trying to count them without succeeding.. 
If any one is very anxious to discover the right number, then it is customary 
to place a man by the side of each tower and afterwards to number the men. 
But even in this case it can never be known how many or how few men will 


Hwen Thsang^s account. 


be required. ^ There is also a Sangharama here, containing about six or seven 
hundred priests. In this is a place, where a Pratyeka Buddha ate (the fruit'of 
nirvdna); the spot of ground where this took place is just in size like a chariot^ 
wheel; all the ground around it is covered with grass, but this spot produces 
none. The earth also' where he dried his clothes is bare of vegetation ; the 
.traces of tho impress of the clothes remain to this day.” 

Bwen Thsang slightly varies the story of the descent. According to him 
Indra caused three stairs to be made : the middle of 
gold, the left of crystal, and the right of silver. Bud- 
dha descended by the middle stair, ludra holding an umbrella studded with pre- 
cious stones by that on the left, and Brahma holding a white chauri by that on 
the right. On tho site of these stairs, those seen by Hwen Thsang were built 
of stone and brick, and were ornamented with precious materials. They were 
seventy feet high, and below them was a tnhdra containing a statue of Buddha, 
and, to the right and left, statues of Brahma and Indra in the act of descending. 
Close by was a pillar of stone of a reddish colour and fine texture and surmounts 
ed by a lion. This pillar was erected by Asoka and was seventy feet high, 
with its four sides adorned with sculptured figures and ornaments. Close to 
the holy stairs was a stupa marking the place rendered sacred by the presence 
of the four Buddhas, and near it another showing the place where Buddha 
bathed, and a vihdra on the spot where he became absorbed in meditation. Clo^ 
to the vihdra was a causeway of layers of stones fifty feet long and seven feet 
.where Buddha's footsteps were marked by figures of the lotus. Cn each 
side of this causeway were stupas said to have bdbn erected by Indra and 
Brahma, and to the south-east of the great stupa wis a tank inhabited by a N&ga. 
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General Cunningham has visited Sankisa aiid has endeavoured to identify 

^ .... . . tho various buildings, and I shall Jiow' follow him, 

Cijumiigliam s inquiries. . „ . 

liie existing vilinge isf Sankisa is perched on a mound 

of ruins, about 41 feet high, 1,500 feet in length from west to east, 1,000 feet 
in breadth, and now known as the kilakov fort. About 1,600 feet to the south 
of the fort is a mound of solid brick-work surmounted by a tcmplo to Bistiri 
Devi, and 400 feet to the north of this temple mound is tho capital of an ancient 
pillar bearing a well-formed figure of an elephant standing, but wanting the 
trunk and tail, Tnc capital is of the well-known bell-shajie, corded or reeded 
porpenJicuIai'Iy with a Iionoy-siickle abacus as in the Allahabad pillar, and is 
clearly of the same ago or tho third century before Christ. Due aouth from 
the temple of Bisari Devi, some 200 feet, is a small mound of ruins, apparently 
the remains of a stupa ; and due east, at a distance of about 600 feet, there is an 
oblong mound, 600 feet in length by 500 feet ia breadth, which is known as 
Nivi-ka-kot. Tho term kot applied in Sankisa. to any mound of ruins, and 
Nwi is probably the person’s, uame- who brought the spot into cultivation, but 
the mound would appear to‘ contain the remains of some large enclosed build- 
ing like a Buddhist moiias.tery. It is covered witlvTirc^^ a large size 

and fragments of stone, and at the south-oiist and''^^ and 

also on the north, are largo circular inouuds which aro ij&robably ’ fhO;^ reM 
of stupas. The fort and the ditterent mounds ! all; foiind a 
mass of ruins some 3,000 feet in length by 2,000 feef^in ’bre^^^^ 
two miles in circuit, but this would appear to comprise spjicp 

occupied by th^.citadcl igid tlie religious edifices which 
three holy staircases. . TJiC city itself, which would appciir to^ have stiv^vmded^ 
this central moiinf pi) sdi si^ was enclosed with an earthOn - 
feet, or upwards of a^ mib in circuit. The greater part of thisi^arj^^^ 
remains, the shapii being h tolerably regular dodecagon. To the^east^ npl^^^^^ 
east, and south-east are (*peniDgf,, wj^ich are traditionally saief 
positions of three gates of the city, and a village bearing the naiftd of Jpaor^ 
kheriya, or “gate-village,” lies outside the soiitli-cart gap in the'rampart; 
The name is pronounced “jodm*,” and Cunningham w^ould make it refer to the 
staircases, and not to the gate. To the north-west, at a distance of about 
tliree-quarters of a mile, is the ruined mound of Agahat (see Sauai A^HAt), 
which doubtless formed a portion of the old city. To the south-east of the 
Sankisa ruins is the tank of the Nuga called KAreWHr or Kandaiyat Lai, which 
may be identified with certainty with the dragon tank described by Fah-Hian. 
Milk^ is offered to him during every day in Baisakh, and, as ia Fah-flian’« 
account, “ at any othfn* tl^ when fain is„wanted.” , • 

^Cunningham objects H. Klliot’s assignment ^Beames’ Klliot, IL, 52) of this Nitra 
to the common Nag of Hindu worship, to whom the Ndgpanchami is specially dedicated, and with 
good ^eas^In identifits it with the dragon of Fah-Hian as ucticed above. 
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In identifying tLe modern fiankisa with the Sang-ka-shi of Fah-Hian, 
General Cimninghain is supported not only by its absolute identity in name, 
but: by its relative position itt ri^ard ta such well-known places as Muttra, 
Ahichbatra and Kaiiaiij. Its sW agrees very closely with Hwen Thsang’s 
circuit of 20 li, or miles* Conningliam writes : — “ There can be no 
Cunningham’s ar^- doubt that the place is actually the same, but in 
attempting to identify the sites of any of the holy spots 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang, 1 find myself baffled at the outset by the iude- 
fiuitencss as well as the meagreness of the pilgrim’s descriptions. It is 
his usual practice to state the relative bearing and distances of most of the chief 
places of Buddhist veneration, but in describing Sankisa he has given only one 
bearing, and not a single distance. The tank of . the Naga is the one solitary 
spot that can ho identified with certainty, the sites of all the rest being only 
guesses of more or less probability. But the dilficulty regarding the identifi- 
cation of the Asoka pillar is of a different kind. Both of the Chinese pilgrims 
make mention of only one pillar at . SankW,' which was crowned with the 
figure of a lion, and Fah-i-ifian records at silly legend which refers to the mira- 
culous roar of this lion statuei Now, the 6t)ly piepo of an Asoka pillar at pre-» 
scut existing'l4:th0; Cl^|phant capital which I have already described, and which, 
however it seem think may possibly bo the lion pillar of the 

Ob^nesopfl^riH?^ which induce mo to think so are the following: 

Firsty tlio etepnant7,caj['«ttil i»ndiOubfedly much older than the date of either of 
fi^o pilgrinffi^and it is not the same as the lion capital, it has been left 

aijio^j^ier hndesorib^d by them, although its great size .eould. scarcely have 
to remain tihiioticed. Second, the height of thb . elephant pillar would 
ci^l^spbnd very closely with that of the lion jfillar, aatp. 09 rded by Fah- 
it 30 cubits, or from 45 to GO feet according to the value of 
Now tlie diameter of the neck of.^the elei‘)hant pillar is 2 
feetid^tnhhes, w'hich compared with the ^tnens ions of the Allahabad pillar, 
i feet" neck* diameter, to 35 feet of height, gives a total for the 

shaft <tf the Sankisa pillar of 44 feet 3 inches. By adding to this the height 
of the capita], wo 6btain 52J feet as the probable heiglit of the Sankisa pillar. 
Third, as the trunk of ihe elephant has long been lost, it is possible that it was 
missing before the time x)f the Chinese pilgrims, and if so, the nature of the 
animal might easily have been mistaken at a height of 50 feet above the 
ground. Indeed, supposing the pillar to be the same, this is the only way in 
which I cah "account for the mistake about the animal. But if the pillar 
is not, the same*, the silence of both pilgrims regardipg this magnificent ele- 
phant pillar seems to me quite unaccountable. On' whole, therefore, I am 
inclined to believe that the elephant’s trunk having bei^ long lost, the nature of 
the animal was mistaken when viewed from a distance of 50 feet beneath. 
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This is confirmed by the discrepancy in the statements of the two pilgrims 
regarding the capital of one of the Sravasti pillars, which Fah-Hian calls an ox 
and Hwen Thsang an elephant. Admitting, then, that this elephant capital is 
not improbably the same as the lion pillar described by the Chinese pilgrims, 
we have a clue to the site of the great monastery which would seem to have 
enclosed within its walls the great stone pillar as well as the three holy stair- 
cases. I infer, therefore, that the temple of Bisari Devi most probably occu- 
pies the site of the three stair-cases, and that the three mounds which stand to 
the east of the Nivi-ka-kot may be the remains of the three stupas which were 
erected ou the three other holy spots of Saiikisa, which have already beeu 
described. I made several excavations about the different mounds just noticed^ 
but without any success.” 

I made also a careful but an unsucessful search for some trace of the base of 
the stone pillar. The people were unanimous that the elephant capital had been in 
its present position beyond the memory of any one now living, and most of them 
added that it now stands in its original position. But there were a few men 
who pointed to a spot on the west of the village, or Kilah mound, as the original 
site of the capital. Here, indeed, there is an octagonal hole in a small mound, 
from which the bricks of a solid foundation have been removed. If any depend- 
ence could be placed upon this statement, the mound on which the village now 
stands would almost certainly be the site of the great monastery with its three 
holy staircases, and the three mounds to the east of Nivi-ka-kot would still repre- 
sent the three stupas. The main objection to our accepting this statement as 
correct is the apparent want of all object in the removal of the elephant capital 
to any other site. It is, however, quite possible that the capital may have been 
stopped on its way to the temple of Mahadova, near the Nnga mound and tank* 
The temple of Bisari Devi would then be the site of one of the ten ancient Brab- 
manical fanes which are described by Hwen Thsang. Altogether, this is, per- 
haps, a more probable solution of the difficulties of the case than that first des- 
cribed. In his description of Sankisa, Hwen Thsang mentions a curioufi fact/ that 
the Brahmans who dwelt near the great monastery were many tens-of-thou- 
sands” in number. As an illustration of this statement, I may mention that tbe peo- 
ple have a tradition that Sankisa was deserted from 1,800 to 1,900 years ago, and 
that 1,300 years ago, or about A.D. 560, it was given by a K&yath to a body of 
Brahmans. They add also that the population of the village of Paor-kheriya is 
known to have been wholly Brahman until a very recent period.” 

Of the modern history of Sankisa we have little information. The Saksena 
tribes of K^aths, N4is, K&chhis, Bharbhtinjas, &o., all ascribe the origin of their 
name to the old city. Elliot agrees with Cunningham that Sankisa ^as pro* 
bably destroyed in the wars between Frithir&j of Dehli and Jaichand of Eanauj, 
and there in some reason for sig>posiiig that it mnst hare belonged to for 
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it lies to the east of the KMi nadi, and is familiarly knovm as one of the gates of 
Kanauj. Hence, perhaps, we derive the story of the area of Kanauj being so 
large as to contain thirty thousand shops of betel-sellers. Elliot adds ^ that 
when any inhabitant of Sankisa visits Nep4I or -Khmaon, he is treated with 
marked respect by the Pandits aud men of influence, as a traditional story of 
some original connection with this ancient city is still preserved in those 
remote regions.” 

Saua'i Aghat, a small town in parganah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of 
the Eta district, lies at the distance of 43 miles south-east of Eta. The popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 3,276 souls. There is a school and police-station here. 
Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police number- 
ing flve men of all grades at an annual cost of lls. 240. The number of houses 
in the town during the same year was 747, and of these 219 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Ks. 2-7-4 per house assessed and He. 0-2-7 per head of 
the population. This, with a balance of Rs. 143 from the previous year, gave 
an income of Rs. 688, of which Rs. 546 were expended in wages and public im- 
provements. The town is made up of two villages divided by the ravines of the 
Kali nadi ; Sarai on the east and Aghat or Agahat on 
the west. Barai is entered by a metalled road from the 
north, on either aide of which lies the substantial brick-built havelis or clusters of 
houses occupied by the Pathdn landholders of the village. After these are passed 
the bazar commences, consisting of a number of fine houses along a straight, 
broad, metalled road leading to the central space or chauk, which is also metalled 
and forms the market-place. The road then dips suddenly, and on one side is the 
police-station, and on the other side, the school-house. Markets are held on Sunr 
days and Wednesdays, at which the chief articles of trade are cotton, grain, and 
ijidigo-seed. 

Sarai was founded towards the close of the seventeenth century by Khizr 
Khan, Muhammad Khdn, and Rasul Khan, Patlians 
of the Toys or Tuyah Khail, who came here from 
Mau Bashidabad, in the Farukhabad district, and built the sarai Abdurrastil 
and a mosque, of which the latter alone now remains. The memorial stone of 
the sarai is now over the door of the house of Hakimullah Khan in Sar4i and 
bears the following inscription ; — 
siAob 

* 

' “On the 9th Jumila 11, 1097 A.H., (2Srd February, 1686), in the 29th year of the reign of 
Anrangseh GUd, when Nawfib Ilhi nullah was the jigirdar and Mirza Amir Bog was the faujdir, 
this sar&l was established. It w^ built by Khizar Kl &n, Muhammad Kl&u, and Rasdl Kb4a 
Tiiyah:*» 


1 BeamM’ filliot, II, 69. » Proc. A,S., Beo., 1874, p, 106. 
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, Tile hiferiptiicHi die name of the geyentior ot Eta m 11086 , and Mr. 
l^ebfaitnn identifies the Ilb&mnliah Eh&n here mentioned with ah officer of 
Ifafe sanss name who is mentioned in the Mada(r4^AldmgiH (pa^ 249) as having 
Seryed in the 28tb yeap of the emperor^s reign in the Dakhin. 

To the west of sar^i is a lofty and extensive khera forty feet in height and 
about half a mile in diameter at the base, the nortliern 
portion of which is built over with brick houses. This 
isAglmtor Agahat,and is indebted for its name to the Muni Agastiyn, the fabled 
regenerator of the Dakhin. The houses on the mound are built of brieks which 
have been dug out of the khera, a part of which has been completely ruined with 
passages made in excavating it for bricks. Gold, silver and copper coins of all 
ages and images of Buddha are frequently fonnd.^ On the opposite side of the 
Sai &1 and less than a mile off is Sankisa, and there is every reason to beliere 
that Aghat, in older times, formed a part of the great and populous town of San* 
kisa, which was visited by the Chinese travellers, Fah-Hian in the com- 
mencement of the fifth century, and by Hwen Thsang in the seventh Century (see 
SilKKlSl). 

SsBii GmnnXai, a village in parganah Sahdwar-Karsdna of the Eta dis- 
trict, is distaut 21 miles from Eta. The population in 1872 numbered 1848 
souls. The Chaukiddri Act is in force in the village, and in 1873-74 supported a 
village police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 144. The 
number of houses in the town during the same year was 355, and of these 135 
were assessed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 3-8-6 per house assessed, and 
of Re. 0-6-3 per head of the population. Tliis with a balance of Hs. 10 from 
the previous year gave an income of Hs. 420, of which Rs. 414 were expended 
on wages and public improvements. 

SiBBPUBA, more properly Sidlipurd, a small town in the parganah of the 
same name in tahsil Kdsgaiij of the Eta district, is distant from Eta 13^ miles. 
The population in 1872 numbered 1,073 souls. A good kuchcha road running 
from Eta to Pati&li passes through the place. On account of its central posi- 
tion, this town was the head-quarters of the district for some time after its 
formetion, and the remains of the magistrate’s and munsifs offices are stilt 
to be seen, girhpura still possesses a good masonry police-station, a post-office, 
and school, and oontaius a considerable number of well-to-do people# IhW 
watch and ward Act is in force in Sirhpura, with which is included Sarffi Pattis 
and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering two men at an annual cost 
of fts, 96. The number of houses in the town daring the same year was 203, and 

^ In 184S,AiM>ut so, 000 rup^ worth of coins were found in Aghat, but ^ere were none among 
them of any type previoasly unknown (Elifot, 11, 53) ; bat Cunningham assigni to a period an- 
terior to the invasion of Alexander the Great the old coins without an/ inscriptions, and the 
more ancient pieces of silver oorered with varions pnnph marks that hare been found there (Arch* 
Bwr„I,S76). 
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of 114 mise asmsed will) a bouse-tax 4iTeraging Be. 2-24 per jacmse 
B0ie8S(9d, aikI of Re. 0-3-11 per bead of the population. Ihis ^nth a email 
balance from the proviocts year gave an income of Re. 252, which was expended 
en wages and public improyements. 

SiAflPtrRA, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by par- 
ganah Sah&war-Kars&na ; on the west by parganah Eta-Sakit ; on the east by 
parganah Pati&li, find on the south by parganalis Bama and Azamnagar. In 
1.872-73 the area comprised 58,957 acres, of which 42,989 acres were cultivated 
(16,043 irrigated) ; 9,673 acres were culturable waste ; four acres were held 
free of revenue, and 6,291 acres were barren. 

Tlte soil is naturally sandy, sterile and more undulating, and of worse quality 

than the sandy soils of the neighbouring parganahs. 

General appearsnce. , ... *1 1 i. i i ° / 

but it IS capable of producing a tolerable crop with 

care and irrigation. When the drst condition has been omitted and facilities 
for the second do not exist, the produce will hardly return the seed expended 
on it, except in favourable seasons, but in years of plentiful rainfall, the return 
is good and is obtained at little trouble or expense, owing to the lightness of the 
eoil. The worst patches lie where the uplands along the K&li tonch upon the 
lowlands, but there are other tracts of worthless sand to the north, and, indeed, 
(all over the parganah, which are incapable of any irrigation. These tracts are 
infested with kdna grass, which in 1840 had become very prevalent for many 
years and entirely precluded cultivation of the tracts attacked,” but now seems 
to be confined to smaller areas and to be less injurious to the soil. To the east 
and south-east of the parganah there is some fair ddmat soil in a few villages, 
and the remains of a considerable tract of dAdA: jungle— a general indication of a 
fair coil. A belt of this waste, expanded in some parts into a large jungle, in 
othera narrowed into more strips of jungle interspersed with considerable 
patches of bare tuar land, stretches longitudinally down the whole length of 
the parganah parallel with the course of the river. In the wildest part of this 
jungle to the north-west of the parganah, a herd or two of wild cattle are still to 
be met with. They are scarcely distinguishable in appearance or tameness 
from oommon domestic cattle, but do some damage by their nightly inroads on 
,ibe cultivation. According to the recent classification of soils, 72 per cent, of the 
odtiyated area, excluding the tardi, is bhdr. One remarkable feature is the 
Clearness of water to the surface, averaging only 16-5 feet over the whole par- 
gimah, and except HI vm^y loose sandy soil this water-bearing capability may 
be made use of by digging kuohcha wells. Except in one particoilar tract 
atmve 4be Kiili,ihe8e wells, however^ possess but a scanty supply of water, 
imaging ;only about four feet in depth, and easily exhausted by a aingle 
AmHook-diin in about three hours. Very .often, too, .the well has to be cleaned 
mt before it can be used, and owing to its being dependent upon the 
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percolation of the surface drainage, it is liable to fail in seasons of drought* 
In the K&li tract jnst mentioned, the stratum pierced by the wells is firm down 
to the spring level, and consequently water is abundant and the wells last for 
several years. The tardi tract along the K4li is similar, but inferior, to the cor- 
responding tract in Sahuwar-Karsdna, as it has more sand and less clay in its 
soil. 


The previous settlements showed the following assessments :—(l) Rs. 39,916 ; 

Fiscal histerr. > W 

tion IX. of 1833, Rs. 39,345, This last settlement was 
revised by Mr. Cocks, who reduced the demand to Rs. 35,536, and this fell still 
further to Rs. 35,095 at the expiry of the settlement. The settlement in 1840 
was made by Mr. G. Edmonstone whilst the parganah was still in the Mainpnri 
district, and immediately after the disastrous famine of 1837. The natural 
poorness of the soil, added to a thin population and unfavourable seasons, left 
the parganah in such a state as led Mr. EdiRonstone to attribute much of the 
blame to over-assessment. He writes: — “ Its (the Sirhpura parganah) fiscal 
history, with the present depressed condition of the parganah, and die almost 
universal poverty of those responsible for the payment of tlie land-revenue, will be 
found to afford abundant evidence of over-assessment and bad management.” 
fle gives the following table showing the assessments for the twenty years 1225 
to 1244 fasli (1817-18 to 1837-38 A.D.) 


Tear. 

Demand. 

1 ye.ar. 

Demnnd, 

Tear. 

Demand. 


Rs. 1 

1 

Rs. 


Rs. 

1995, 

44,967 

1932, 

44,8.32 

1939, 

44.293 

.1996, 

49,053 

1233, 

44.839 

1940, 

44.832 

1997, 

39,062 

1334, 

44,588 

1241, 

44,997 

1998, 

37,879 

)935, 

44 615 

1949, 

44,285 

1999, 

84,069 

1936, 

46,633 

194.3, 

44,848 

1930, 

30,105 

1^87, 

44,650 

1944, 

44,404 

1981, 

1 

44,678 

1 

1988, 

44,736 




During these years^lh^i’o 'vrere few in which the total land-revenue demand was 
collected. In 1225 the balances amounted to Rs. 2,333, and in 1240 fasli to 
Bs. 7,642 : the average annual balance for the other eighteen years was Rs. 
26 1, In a very large number of instances the revenue was collected with extreme 
difficulty; sales, mortgages, and transfers were frequent and numerous, while the 
rate of inc'tdence of the land-revenue was higher than in thq adjacent parganahs, 
to none of which was Sirhpura in any respect superior, haii^ Re, 1-14*4 per 
cultivated acre, whilst Sahdwar and Patidli paM only Re. 1^0-5 and Re. T-IO-O 
respectively ; the agricultural prosperity of the parganah was much depressad 
and the majority of the landlords were reduced to indigence. Of 81 estates 
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io the perganah ia 1840, 62 had been either mortgaged, sold, or transferred, 
publicly or privately, since the third settlement; of these 62 estates, four had 
been transferred five times, six had changed hands four times, thirteen had been 
thrice, and twehty had been twice alienated. Previous to the third settlement 
only six transfers were recorded, and the fact of their occurrence simultaneously 
witb the great increase of the third settlement would lead one to consider that 
the assessment was ^ fault. 

Such a light demand as that imposed at the revision has been collected with 
Working of expired set- ease, and in only four cases, during its currency, was 
tlement. recourse had to farm for recovery of arrears of 

revenue. From the imperfect records that remaih, it would appear that 12,143 
acres were transferred by private sale between 1840 and 1870, 5,1 10 acres by 
public auction, and 8,525 acres by mortgage, or a total of 25,778 acres, 
forming 43 per cent, of the total area of the parganah. The average 
price brought by the sales from 1860 to 1870, both public aud private, 
of which the details are known, was Rs. 8-14-2 per acre, or fourteen years’ pur- 
chase of the land- re venue. The price per acre is lower than in all the neigh- 
bouring parganahs except Azamnagar, but the number of years’ purchase of the 
land-revenue is greater than in any parganah except Sahdwar ; facts which would 
lead to the inference that the land is inferior and the revenue lighter than in 
the majority of the neighbouring parganahs. . The following statement com- 
pares the areas of the last and present settlements : — 


Fast settletnent, 
Bevision, 

Present settlement, 


1 Total area in acres. 

Ueabbbbsed. 

Barren. 

o 

£ 

f 

& 

66,005 

8,067 

819 

68,005 

... 


68,957 

6,201 

4 


Assessable abea. 


Culturable, Cultivated* 


Old 

waste. 

Newly 

Aban* 

doned. 

Irriga- 

ted. 

Dry. 

Total. 

14,912 
17.670 
8, SI 6 

11,457 

6,721 

858 

9.136 

16,043 

13,616 

16,951 

26,946 

23,260 

26,187 

42,989 


New settlement. 


The old waste includes 1,016 acres under groves, and the irrigated area of 
the present settlement includes 2,446 acres of tardi; 
the irrigated area is shown elsewhere in the set- 
tlement r6Corda ;||^J5, 753 acres, and the dry area as 27,236 acres. Cul- 
tivation has inerwed nearly ^ per cent, and irrigation has increased 63 
per cent, since io4t), whilst the proportion of irrigation to cultivation h&s 
increased frem 19 to 30 per cent;, and yet 18 per cent, of the total culturable 
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•rea remainB iiDtilled. 'Un S. 0. B. Ridsdaio made the aew setUemnit 
which came into force from the hharif ai 1873. Mn. Elmonstone’s reveune 
fell at Re. 1-H-l on the cnltivataon, giving an aveii|e rent-rate of Ra, 2*8-^ 
per acre, and Mr. Cocks’ revenue foil at Re. W-8 on cultivation, giving 
an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-0-9 per acre, and at the expiration of tlie 
aettlement, the incidence of the State demand had fallen to Be. 0-18-1 on 
the cultivated acre. Mr. Ridsdale found the recorded rental corrected for 
lands cultivated by proprietors and lands hetd free of rent at average cultivat- 
ing rates, aitid for lands held on division of produce at dry hidr rates, amounted 
to Rs. 8 S427, giving ad average rent-rate of Re. 1-15-10 ; but this included 
twenty-one villages with fictfibiou.s rent-rolls, and correcting these, the rental 
assets reached Rs. 90,410. Applying the average rates of rent to each class 
of soil, the valuation was Rs. 1,10,436 with a sliglit income, amounting to abodit 
Es. 800, from miscellaneous sources. The parganah was ultinmtely assessed at 
Rs. 53,000, falling at Rs. 1-3-9 on the cultivated acre and implying an average 
Tent-rate of Rs. 2-7-6 per acre. This demand anticipated a rise of 17 per eent. 
in the assets, and gave the great rise of 51 per cent, in the demand, exclusi ve 
of cesses, in which, of course, tliere was a still further increase. The rent- 
rates adopted have been given in the district notice (page 82), and the areas 
<each class of soil need only be given here 


SoiL 

Irri- 

gated. 

Dry. 

Total 

TarSi 

Soil. 

1 

: Irri- 
gated 


Rjlll 


Dhmat gauhSn, 

9,007 

61S 

9^620 

47 

Dfimat, 


8j695 

1 

9,696 

6,521 

938 

Mattiyftr do., ..v 

39 

... 

39 

3 

Mattijftr, 


748' 

] 

119 

1 

860 

618 

3hiir lit do., ... 

047 

380 

1,097 

3 

Bhiir, let. 

•99 

4,881 

6,873 

10,204 

494 

Do. Sod do., ... 

163 

920 

803 

M« 1 

Do. 9nd, 

ess 

1,837 17.059 

18,869 

313 


The it/iaW/ crops occupied during the year of measurement 60*8 per cent, 
of the total cultivation, and amongst them sugaT-oane covered 0*5 per 
cent; cotton, 4*9 per cent.; chari or fodder, 5’5 ; indigo, 2 6; and rioe 
but 0*6 per cent. The rabi crops occupied 39 '2 per cent., and amongst 
:ih6m wheat covered 16^6 per cent, of the total cultivation, and barley 
occupied 17'8 per cent. As compared with the statistics of 1840, the khur 
rif crops have increased from 44 per cent, to 60*8 per cent., and the 
area under the auperior cereals has risen from 7,761 pores to 14,737 
acres hy displacing the inferior crops. &ugar>«aDe has Men from .930 uom 
to 211, whilst there has been a email me in the area devoted^ cotton. Ind|ge 
shows gn increase hf 1,124 aores, bat the total increase in ottltivatHii maro than 
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iMitaiKie» auy rise m other tl.aa food-graiiis. The fo]to\ring taUe shows the well 
oapabilitios^ at settlffletttaf’r* 


Clasi of well. 

Number. 

Number of 
rung. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

• 

Area irrigat- 
ed from each 
run. 

Av€rag9 

1 

Depth ta ' 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Fakka, 

182 

347 

1,183 

8*26 

16 83 

639 

Kuchcha, 

8,648 

3,66 

11,071 

8-02 

re 76 

4 32 

Dheakli, ... 

969 

•8;o 

749 

gtf2 

I4)i 

327 

Total* 

4.184 

4,383 

IS, 952 

... 

••• . 

... 


Communications and markets remain in much the same state apparently 
as at last t^ttlement. There are few metalled roads. The old unmetalled road 
connecting Meerut and Fatehgarh, once the main line of communication before 
the construction of the Grand Trunk road, passes through the centre of the par- 
ganah longitudinally, and is crossed by two aligned country roads ^nnect- 
itig Patidli and Dundw4raganj \vith Eta. The first of theseroads forms aline 
of communication across the Ganges with Budaun, and all of them converge on 
Sirhpura itself^ The unbridged state of the R4ii nadi, which is, however, easily 
fordable in several places during the dry season except when flushed by canal 
escapes, tends rather to isolate the parganah from the rest of the district and the 
main arteries of communication. 

According to the census of 1872 the parganah contained 148 inhabited sites, of 
' which 79 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 5() had between 

1 opulation. j ^ ^ j between 500 and 1 ,000, and only one 

had more than 1,000 inhabitants. The settlement records show 1 17 estates, of which 
75 were held in zaminddri tenure, 35 in perfect pattiddri, and 7 in imperfect pat- 
tidari. The total populationiii 1872 numbered 35,265 souls (15,743 /emalesN, giv- 
ing 383 to the square mile or 431 to the cultivated square mile. Classified ac- 
cording to religion, there were 33,818 Bindds, of whom 15,110 were females^ 
and 1,447 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 633 were females. Distributing tlie 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,855 Brah- 
mans, of whom 1,707 were females; 4,786 Rajpdts, including 1,962 females; 
2 Baniyas ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,175 souls, of whom 
1 1,441 are feiaa\es. ’ The Brahman and Ban iya sub-divisions found in this parga- 
nah are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajpiits belong te the Chauhdn 
(719), Solankhi (3,684), Tomar, Sikharwdr, Rathor (96), Katiya, Pundir, 
Gahlot, Bai^BadgAjar, QaUr, Qaurdhar, Bliadauriya, Ra^hubansi, Eachhw^a, 
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light and poor* Whon sand does not predominate the capability for well siuk^ 
ing is good, and kuchcha wells last for seven or eight years ; in the lowlands the 
water is always near the surface, and now that canal irrigation has been intro- 
duced, the full advantages derivable from irrigation may be expected throughout 
the greater portion of the pargunah. The kJiarif crops occupied 61*1 per cent of the 
total cultivated area, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 3*8 per cent ; cotton, 
14*1 j)or cent., and indigo, 1‘5 per cent during the year of measurement. In the 
raht, wlieat covered 8‘8 per cent; barley, 7*9 per cent, and gram 4*6 per cent. 

The assessment at the first settlement of the pargauah amounted to Rs. 12,993, 
and this remained without much variation until the 
Fiscal hiilorj. fourth settlement, when it rose to Rs. 15,209. The 

fifth settlement was made under Regulation IX. of 1833, by Mr. Robinson in 
1836, wdiilst the parganah formed a portion of the Farukhabad district. He 
fixed the State demand at Rs. 10,913, which fell at Ro. 1-10-1 per aero on the 
cultivation and implied an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-5-4 per acre. This assess- 
ment was revised eight years afterwards by Mr. Cocks, who reduced the 
demand to Rs. 13,243, falling at Re. 1-3-6 per acre on the cultivation, and 
implying an average rent-rate of Re. 1-13-3 per acre. Mr. Robinson’s esti- 
mate of the rental was Rs. 26,647, and bis settlement would appear to have 
broken down not from any mistaken calculation of the resources of the parganah, 
but because a poor parganah with a proprietar}^ of Rathor Thakurs could not 
bear a revenue pitched at the high rate of seventy-five per cent of the assets. 
The famine of 1838, coming so soon after, compelled the reduction made by 
Mr. Cocks, and the present prosperous condition of tho parganah shows that 
the relief was wisely allowed. The following statement compares tho past 
and present areas of the parganah and shows at once the progress made : — 



Total area. 

I 

Unassessed. 

1 

o 


Cultivated. 

Total. 


Berenue 

free. 

j 

*? 1 
£ 

& 

ej CO 

'J 

o 

1 

► 

1 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigat- 

ed. 

1 

Assessable. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Fast •eitlement,... 

21.005 

71 

3,595 

4,778 

1,7''9 

3.007 

7,P56 

10,863 

17,429 

TrcBcnt ditto, ... 

21,926 

... 

3,632 

9,107 

1,634 

6,080 

8,477 

14,667 

18,294 


The itrigated area of the present settlemont includes 1,552 acres of tardi. 
These figures show an increase in cultivation of 34 per cent., and in irrigation of 
double the amount in existence in 1836 if tardi land be included. About 
ieven per cent, only of the irrigation was due to canals. On inspection 
before assessment still more of tile culturablc waste proved to have been 
broken hp since survey, making the total increase in 4ho cultivation 47 per 
cent; The waste land remaining hj with few exceptions, nearly 1sll bad sandy 
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soil of little value. During the currency of the past settlement 6,185 acres, 
paying a revenue of Hs. 3,932, changed hands by private sale ; 1,675 acres, 
paying a revenue of Bs. 1,115, by auction sale; and 
871 acres, paying Bs. 532 revenue, by mortgage. 
Though, o\^ing to the character of the proprietors, some difficulty has occurred 
in the realization of the land-revenue, no balances have accrued since the 
revision. The existing settlement was made by Mr. 0. H. T. Crosthwaite, and 
came into force in July, 1869. Ho divided the estates of the parganah into 
three classes and applied the same rates of rent that lie adopted for Patiali to 
the high sandy tract, and the Bilram rates to the lovdands. These rates gavo 
an assumed rental of Rs. 34,013, whilst his estimate after inspection of each 
village and without regard to any classification pointed to a rental amounting 
to Rs. 35,062. The rental calculated from the village papers, corrected for lands 
cultivated by proprietors and for lands held free of rent at^average cultivating 
rates, and for hatdi lands by estimate, amounted to Rs. 26,902, giving a rate on. 
cultivation of Re. 1-13-5 per acre ; but this was too low, as the seer lands wefro 
very extensive, and the rents were, as a rule, understated. Mr. Crosthwaite 
ultimately assessed at Rs. 15,900, giving an increase of 21 per cent, above the 
existing demand, and falling at Re. 1-1-5 on the cultivation. The implied rental 
of Rs. 31,800 was 18 per cent, above the declared assets, and gives a rent-rate* 
of Rs, 2-2-10 per acre. The enhancements that have taken place since the 
assessments have been given out show an average rent-rate of Rs, 4-9-11 per 
acre, or more than double that assumed as the basis of the settlement. 

The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have been 
applied Gaukdn — wot, 765 acres ; dry, 1 1 acres ; total, 

776 acres : maltiydr — wet, 670 acres ; dry, 922 acres, 
and tardi, 735 acres ; total, 2,327 acres : (li'ma£—wet, 2,554 acres ; dry, 1,922 
acres, and tardi, 707 acres ; total, 5,183 acres ; Mr— wet, 539 acres; dry, 5,622 
acres, and iardi, 110 acres ; total, 6,271 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 
14,557 acres ; and the following table shows the well-capabilities at settlement 


Soils and wells. 


Glass of welL. 

Number. 

Number of| 
runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Average 

Depth to 
water. 

Deptli of 
water. 

Pukka, .M 

246 

261 

1,865 

519 

2213 

7'U 

Kuchoha, 

S72 

394 

J,584 

4-02 

14-23 

5-34 

Dhenkli, 

194 

194 

412 

2-12 

6-11 

2-18 

Total, 

1 812 

849 

3,351 

... 

... 

... 


^ According to the census of 1872, parganah Sonbdr contained 59 inhabited 
villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants^; 
Population. between 8(90 and 500; four had between 500 

and 1,000 ; and two had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement reports shovf 
34 estates, of which 16 were zaminddri, 11 were perfect, and 7 wera imperfect 
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pattid&ri. The total population in 1872 numbered 13,979 souls (6,270 fehiates), 
giving 411 to the square mile or 499 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 13,703 Hindiisj of whom 6,154 were females, 
atid 276 Musalmans, amongst whom 116 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,104 Brahmans, of 
whom 490 wore females ; 1,666 Rajputs, including 725 females; 166 BaniyasfSO 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in ^‘the other castes^' 
of the census returns, which show a total of 10,767 souls, of whom 4,859 ar6 
females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not 
distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Ohauhiin (268), Solankhi 
(72), Tomar, Pramfir, R&thor (1,165), Katiya, G-ahlot, Bais, Jadon, Dfa4kra, 
Badgtijar, Gaur, Gaurahar, Janghara, Bhadanriya, Kachhw&ha, Sombansi, 
Bachhal, and Tank clans. Amongst the other castes ofthe census, the following 
show more than onefhousand members each : — K&chhi or Murdo (1,537), Ahir 
(2,074), Ijodha( 1,272), and Chamar (1,854). The following have between oni^ 
hundred and one thousand members: — Kayath (196), Barhai (508), Idahajan 
(326), Khakrob (134), Kahar (610), Hajjiim (253), DhoM (269), Dhdnak (305), 
Gadariya (307 ), Kumbar (141), Koii (158) and Teli (222). Taking the popula- 
^ ^ , tion devoted to agriculture, the settlement returns show 

CuUlTatoMandproprlctOTs. ' 

253 proprietors, amongst whom Thakurs possessed 72 per 
pent, of the total area of the parganah ; Brahmans, 5 per cent. ; Kdyaths, 18'per 
cent. ; Baniyas and Mnsalmdns, 2, and Ahirs one per cent, of the total area. 
Amongst those actually cultivating the soil, Thakurs comprise 17 percent.; 
Brahmans, 18 per cent. ; KAihhis, 11 ; Ahirs, 13; Cliamiirs, 5; Lodhas,?; 
KAyaths, Kah4r8 and Barhais, 2 each, and others 23 per cent, ofthe total number 
(3,112) recorded as cultivators. The proprietors are chiefly Rathor Thiikurs, 
numeruus, turbulent, extravagant and indebted : they form a proprietary body 
with whom it is not easy to deal. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement 
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Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 38 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 302 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 200 in commerce, in bu}'- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 3,261 in agricultural operations ; 369 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 478 persons returned as labourers and 67 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 434 as landholders, 9,129 as cultivators, and 
4,416 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are -confessedly imperfect, show 219 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 7,709 souls* Sonh;^ 
or Sauh&r is formed from the old Akbari parganah of Barna, which belonged to 
sirkar Kanauj and subah Dehli. It was separated by the Bdthors at an early 
period, and was included at the cession in the Farukhabad district, and subse*- 
quently in Mainpuri. In 1845, Sonhar was with other parganahs taken to 
form tho nucleus of the present district. The changes in area have not been 
important. 

SORON, the chief town of the parganah of the same name intahsil.Kasganj 
Qf the Eta district, is situated on the high road between 
Bareilly and Halhras, on the Burhganga, distant 27 
miles from Eta in north lat. 27®-53'-40^ and east long, 78®-47'-35^. In 
1847 Soron had 10,395 inhabitants ; in 1853 the population numbered 10,507, 
and in 1865 there wore 9,332 inhabitants. The site has an area of 108 square 
acres, giving 104 souls to tho square aero. According to tho census of 1872, there 
were 11,182 inhabitants, of whom 9,554 were Hindfis (4,597 females), 1,627 
were Musalmdus (701 females), and there was one Christian. Distributing the 
population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 232 land- 
holders, 682 cultivators, and 10,268 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,415, of which 149 
were occupied by Musalmdns. The numbejr of houses daring the same year 
was 2,353, of which 1,484 were built with skilled labour, and of th^e 95 were 
occupied by Musalm&ns. Of the 869. mud huts in the town, 203 were owned 
hy the same religionists. Taking the male adult population, 3, 784 (not less than 
^fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than 
40 males : —Barbers, 59 ; beggars, ^74; cart-drivers, 82; coufectionors, 104; oul- 
"^tivators, 301; flour-dealers, 175; gold*emiths,86; green-grocers, 46; labourers, 420; 
land-owners, 71 ; oil'^makers, 50 ip^n-sellers^ 49 i family priests^. 989; serraiASi 
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sweepers, 52.^ Of tlie HiDdds, 4,641 wore high^casie Brjthmans, and if 
^ ^Jmis and, other inferior Brshinans be added, the proportion of Brahmans to 
the whole Hindu population will bo over one-half. The Brahmans ofSoron 
are a fine race of handsonip^men distinguished by the wearing of a scarlet pa^ri. 
They are very well-to^o and derive a4nrga income from donations sent to them 
from all parts of northern India, ^ as well as from their annual tours amongst 
their jajmdns or pilgrim clients. They, further, realise large contributions at 
Jhe numerous festivals that take place during the year. 

Soron, though having some pretensions to be considered a trading mart, is 
Thefita, chiefly important for its religious associations, and as 

# ' being the scene of numerous melaa or religious assem- 

blies. Devout Hindds from all parts of India, after visiting Muttra, come 
to Soron <to bathe in the Burhgunga, or old stream of the Ganges, which 
here forms a Qonsiderable pool, with temples and gh&ts on the eastern 
and northern sides. Sorpn lies on one bank and opposite to it is the large 
village of Badariyf connected with Soron by a fine masonry bridge. Another 
screw-pile bridge was constructed in 1873 to keep the communication open at 
all seasons, at a cost of upwards of Rs. 11,000, of which Rs. 5,300 were con- 
tributed by the municipality and the remainder by Government. The pool 
itself is full of stagnant, bad coloured water, except during the rains, when it 
forms part of a running stream, and it is here that the pilgrims bathe and take 
away the water for ofiering to their village gods and for medicine in time of 
sickness. There are eighteen ghdts, all well kept and well built of kunkur 
blocks or stpne with brick steps leading down to the water’s edge. Numerous 
f{p(4 trees are planted near the temples, which number altogether from fifty to 
uixty. Besides the temples there are about thirty large, w^ell-built d/tarmrd/as 
or rest-houses: many, built by wealthy pilgrims from Gwaliarand Bhartpur, are 
well-iaised and exquisitely carved in Agra stone, and altogether present an 
imposing appearance. A wide centre street forming the principal bazar- 
way, and four wide roads, are metall€4 with kunkur blocks, whilst several of the 
minor lanes are well-paved with bricks slightly arching towards the centre of 
the way. The site is well-raised on the left bank of the Burhganga, into whch 
the superfluous moisture naturally drains on the west and into broken ground on 
the east and south. The police-statiou and^post-oflico are in the principal bazar, 
and the new dispensary and school are well attended. Close to the grain-market 
is a| 7 ardo or halting-place for carts, and there are also two saiiis. The public 
health is excellent^ and there are plenty of wells containing fair drinking water. 
Boron is one of the |il^ Tinted by General Cunningham during'his archceo^ 
AntiquitiM. lofifical tour. It was^ originally called iUkala-ksltttei; 

but after the demon Hiranyakasyapa had h fy pTi 

^Itrcb^Sar., V£S7/ * * 
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here by Vishnu in his boar-ava^dr^the uaine was changed to Sukarq-kshtm, ot 
** the place of the good deed.” The ancient town k now represented by a mothid 
known as the kilah or fort, which is one^quarter of a mile in length from north 
to south and somewhat less in breadth. It stands on the high honkoftheBurh- 
ganga, which is said to have formed tha^rincipal stream of the Granges as late 
as 200 years ago. The only buildings on it now are the temple of fiSita Bamji 
and the tdmb of Shaikh Jam&l, but it is covered with broken bricks of a large 
size, and the foundations of walls can be traced in all directions. Popular tradi« 
tion ascribes the present remains to one Raja Somadatta of Soron, but the origi- 
nal settlement is attributed to the great Gbakravartti Raja Bena or Ben, traces 
of whose rule exist from Gorakhpur to Eohiikhand. The Solankhis eay that 
the founder was their own leader, Sonamatti. Though many of the temples 
are said to be of very ancient origin, the only ones of any consequence are the 
Sito Ramji temple already mentioned, and that of Yar^haji, to the north-west 
of the city. The latter contains a statue of Yaraha-Lakshmi, and is visited By 
crowds of pilgrims on the eleventh day of the waxing moon^of M^rgasirsha ift - 
romembrance of the boar (vardha) incarnation. The temple of iSita R&mji 
was destroyed during the reign of Aurangzeb, and was, a few years ago, restored 
by a wealthy Baniya, by building up the places between the pillars with plain 
white-washed walls,^ The style of the pillars is similar to that of the pillars in 
the south-east corner of the quadrangle of the £lutb at Delhi which bear the 
date of samvat 1124 (1067 A.D.). 

There are numerous pilgrims ^ records on the temple, the earliest of which 
bears date in samvat 1226 (1169 A.D.), so that the erection of the temple can- 
not be placed later than 1000 A.D. Of the other inscriptions General Cun-* 
ningham writes:— The earliest date after the Muhammadan conquest in 124i 
A. D., and from that time down to 1290 A.D. there are no loss than fifteen 
dated records, showing that Soron continued to be a much frequented place of 
pilgrimage during the whole period of the Gbori dynasty, which ended in A.D* 
1289. But during the rule of the next two dynasties, the Khiljis and Tugh- 
laks, there is only one inscription, dated in A.D. 1375, in the reign of Firuz« 
Now, as nearly one-half of this period was ocoupied by the reigns of the cruel 
despot Ala-ud-diu Khilji, and the ferocious madman Muhammad Tughlak, it 
seems only reasonable to conclude that the people were deterred from making 
their usual pilgrimages by the persecutions of their Muhammadan ruler. The 
next record is dated in A. D. 1429, and from that time down to 1511 there 

^**IntemAUy the temple in a square of V leet supported on 16 stone pillars, but th& people say 
Jihat the original building was much larger and that it contained 32 pillars. This account is most 
probably correct, si the foupdatioua of the waUa of the Mnctum or shrine are still standing at the 
back or west side of the temple. There are also lO superfluous pillars inside the temple, of whicli 
two support the broken archltravei^ and eight are built into the corner spaces of the walls.”— > 
,hW, 
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Are sixteen dated insoriptioua; but as no less than thirteen of this number belonjc 
to^lhe reign of Bahlol Lodi, ^ Sayyid dynasty was no 

favourable to Hindu pilgrimages. I infer also that the temple must have beer 
destroyed ^uring the reign of the intolerant Sikaudar Lodi, because the series 
^inscriptions closes with 1511, or just six years before the end of liif 
reign. Bad the temple existed during the happy century when the sceptre oi 
Indiu'We^ swayed by the tolerant Akbar, the indifferent Jahdngir, and the politic 
.Sh4h Jahiiti, it is almost certain that some records of the pilgrims’ visits would 
■bobti inscribed on the pillars of the temple. For this reason 1 feel satisfied 
that the destruction of the groat temple of Soron must be assigned to an earlier 
,j)eriod than that of the bigoted Aurang Shi^h.” 

In 1866, Soron, with Badariya on the opposite bank, was formed into a mu- 
nicipality, and its affairs are now managed by a com- 
^ mittee consisting of twelve members, of whom four are 
official and eight are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi 
during 1874-75 was only Re. 0-9-3 per head of the population. The followi- 
ihg statement shows the receipts and expenditure for several years; — 


Beoeipts. 


Expenditure. 


Be. Bs. I Bs. Bs. 


Rs. Bs. Bs. Bs. 


Opening balance, ... 2,797 1,31S 

> Class 1. — F<jod and 

drink, ... 7,479 6^16 7,16^ 
' „ II.— Animals for 

slaughtei, 82 38 46 

in.— l!uel, &c., 296 331 387 

, „ IV.-Building 

materials, 131 206 209 

,, V.— brrtgs and 

spices, 191 138 166 

- ,, VI.— Tobacco, 213 262 272 

- VII.— Textile 

* fabrics, .. 319 3fi3 677 

M VIII,— Metals,... 936 665 490 


1,200 Collection, 

Head office, 

6,609 OriKinal works,... 
Compensation, ... 
39 Repairs, ... 
426 Police, 

Education, 

174 Charitable grants, 
^ Conservancy, 

172 Pairs, 

SOi Miscellaneous, ... 


1,196 1,190 

142 187 

4,067 4,748 

... 46 

81 160 

2,449 2,433 

240 876 

69 65 

766 807 

196 146 

248 638 


ToMl octroi, ... 8,847 8,199 9,414 6,687 


Fairs, 

Fines, * 
MiseellaneouB, 


141 209 809 998 
819 182 866 196 
415 667 660 2,066 


Jbtal, ..Jll9,94 2 1 1,987 42,067 16,863 Total, 


9,444 10,670 10,667 11,829 
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Si(Uement thowing th^ net import of dutiahle articleo and the eonaumption per 
head of the population * . 



Net imports in 

Consumption per head in 


187a-73. 

1873-74. 

1872-73. 

1 

1873-74. 

Arkiclei. 










Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan 

tity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Ra 

Mds. 

Rs. 

M. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

M. 8. 0. 

Rs. a. p. 

Or*lo, 


... 

89,761 

so* 

6 86 8 

... 

8 2 7 

••• 

Sogar reSned 

1,767 

see 

1,851 

•ee 

0 6 7 

... 

0 3 16 

*•• 

Ditto uoreSned, 

11,171 

••• 

I6>7H 

... 

0 32 18 


1 9 2 

se* 

Ohi, 

l,74i 

see 

1,811 

... 

0 6 2 


0 6 6 

•98 

Other articles of 









food, ... 

S6S 

91,878 

996 

24,871 

••* 

1 9 7 

M. 

1 13 a 

Animalfi for 




2,966 





slaughter, ... 

... 

a,440 

toe 

*•• 

0 2 10 

ess 

0 8 6 

Oil, 

339 


874 

.M 

0 10 

*•• 

0 1 1 

••• 

Oil-seeds 

S,094 

t.* 

9,719 

... 

0 6 1 

*•• 

0 7 15 

... 

Fnel&c, 

Building mste- 

*•* 

8,569 

••• 

6,958 

M. 

0 4 7 

... 

0 4 7 

rials, 

403 

6,698 


6,867 

0 1 6 

0 7 10 

... 

0 8 0 

Drags and spices, 

718 

1,701 

776 

1,168 

0 9 1 

0 1 4 

0 9 4 

0 1 4 

Tobacco, ... 

1,094 

m 

1,026 

... 

0 3 1 

s*l 

0 2 16 

... 

European cloth, 

NgtiTe cloth, ... 


1 M,<» 


47,349 

••• 

••• 

*•• 

3 7 4 

... 

1 ^ 

9^831 


4 10 4 

see 

1 10 0 

Metala M. 

... 

17, 6W 

««8 

70^180 

••• 

1 4 7 

... 

1 6 1 


SOBON, a parganah of the Eta distriot, lies in the north-west corner^ and is 
bounded on the north and east by parganahs Faizpor and Aal4i; on the west by 

a2 
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Bilr4in,and on i&d south by Sah&wai^-Earsdua. In 1872-73 tlio total area oom- 

prised 26,223 acres (including 681 acres in Shdhpur held free of revenue), of 

which 19,671 acres were cultivated (4,043 irrigated), 4,001 acres were cultur- 

able, and 2,510 acres were barren. Fully one-third of the area of this parganah 

lies within the low-lands bordering upon the Burh- 
Phyrical features. i • r • u i, ^ i. , 

ganga, which yield excellent crops of sugar-cane and 

rice. Besides these good lands, there is also a considerable tract of poor sandy 
land, known as phatka, which dries up very quickly, and in bad seasons yields 
nothing. The uplands vary a good deal in character, and where they . touch 
the low-lands are broken up into small sandy ravines, but further inland com- 
prise good and diimat soils. The latter soil is not so tenacious as in Pacli- 
Idna, and kuohcha wells seldom last longer than a year or two. Altogether kharif 
crops occupied 65*2 per cent, of the total cultivated in the assessed area (total, * 
25,542 acres: cultivated, 19,372 acres) during the year of measurement, 
and amongst them sugar-cane covered 4*6 per cent., cotton, 12*0 per cent., and 
chari or fodder, 6*7 per cent. In the rohi, wheat covered 14*9 per cent., 
barley, 13*1, and gram 4*7 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The former assessments were as follows : — (1) Rs. 22,608; (2) Rs. 19,847; 

(3) Rs. 22,201; (4) Rs. 20,889, and (5) under 
Final hiitory. Kcgulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 21,070. The demand at 

the commencement of the present settlement was Rs. 20,893. The following 
statement compares the past and present areas : — 




Unaageased, 


Cultivated, 

^ Total 





Cultur- 



usenabie. 


Total area. 

Rerenue 

free. 

Barren. 

able 

waste. 

Irrigated 

•Dry. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acrei. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Fsst setilemeiit, *.• 

Present ditto, khaUa , ... 

Ditto reveniie-free, ••• 

94,987 

26,549 

681 

41 

886 

tee 

8,694 

9,194 

41 

7,486 

8,660 

841 

3,897 

4,040 

8 

9,810 

16,383 

996 

91,199 

93,038 

see 

Present Totsb 

96,923 

886 

j 

9;i65 

’4,001 

4.048 

16,628 

•M 


The irrigated area of the present settlement includes 1,149 acres tardu The 
klialsa area excludes the Tevenue^frae ri Shdhpur, having an area of 

681 acres, the particulars of which are, given separately. The table shows that 
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GtiWvitton has inoreaeidd by 41 per cent., whilst irrigation has remained almost 
stiilifonkry.^ The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. 
Hihins 'ih the Budaun district, and fell at the rate of Re. 1-8-7 on the cnltivat- 
•€)d acre and Re. 0-15-10 ^ti the assessable area, implying an average rent-rate 
5f Bs. 2-5-0 per acre. The revenue at the expiry of the settlement fell at Re. 

1- lr3 per cultivated acre, and still 17*5 per cent, of the total culturable area 
reiiiained waste. The rental according to the village papers after correction 
for seer, revenue-free holdings and lands held on payment in kind (391 acres 
valdM at Re, 1-8-0 per acre) was Rs. 48,542, giving an average rent-rate of 
Rs.* 2-8-1 per acre. Mr. J. 8. Porter made the existing settlement, and apply- 
ing the same rates as he used in Pachidna (see Pachlana) except in the case 
of mattiydr in the Burhganga tardi^ which he estimated at Rs. 7 per acre, ho 
obtained a rental of Rs. 51,338, or rather less than six per cent, above the 
actual assets. He finally assessed at Rs. 25,980, implying a rental assets about 
seven per cent, above those existing, and giving an increase of 23 per cent, above 
the existing demand. The new revenue came into force from July, 1869, and 
fell at Re. 1-5-5 on the cultivated acre, implying an average rent-rate of Rsi 

2- 10-10 per acre: The following figures show the. soils to which the assumed 

rent-rates have been applied ; — Gauhdn — wet, 804 acres ; dry, 903 acres, and 
t^rdi, 26 acres ; total,* 1,733 acres t wet, 304 acres ; dry> 208 acres, 

and tardi^ 503 acres; total, 1,015 acres; ddmat — wetj 1,545 acres ; dry, 6,883 
acres; and tardz, 568 acres ; total, 8,996 acres ; bAdr — wet, 238 acres ; dry, 
7,338 acred, and tardi, 52 acres; total, 7,628 acres, out of a cultivation amounting 
to 19,372 acres; and the following table shows the well capabilities at setr 
tlement 



' 1 




Average v 

Glaniol well. 

Number. 

Number 
of runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
eacb run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Jt 

Depth of 
water. 

PuMa; 

■ ... 

6p 

102 

752 

737 

20*78 

5*86 

Koehchs, 

. ✓ 

... • , ! . ...I , 

448 

449 

1,017 

2»97 

14*79 

8*74 


••• 

491 

493 

'664 

140 

9*48 

2 43 ' 


Total, ... 

’984 

1,044 

tiisi 

Mf 

M, 
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According to the census of 1872, parganali Sorann or Soron contained 
76 inhabited villages, of which 45 had less than 
^ * 200 inhabitants ; 22 had between 200 and 500 ; 

and eight had between 500 and 1,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Soron itself with 11,182 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show 43 estates, of which 22 were zamindari, 10 were 
perfect and 11 imperfect pattiddri. The total population in 1872 num- 
bered 28,353 sonls (13,080 females), giving 692 to the square mile, or 
766 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 26,041 Hindds, of whom 12,101 were females; 2,311 Musalindns, 
amongst whom 979 were females ; and one Christian. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,367 
Brahmans, of whom 3,185 were females; 1,278 Rajpdts, including 510 
females; 662 Baniyas (295 females); whilst the great mass of the popu- 
lation is included in ^Hhe other castes** of the census returns, which show 
a total of 17,734 souls, of whom 8,111 are females. The Brahman and 
Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the 
returns. The Rajpuiis belong to the Chauhdri (194), Solankhi (800), Tomar, 
Sikbarwdr, Rdthor, Katiya, Pundir, Gahlot, Bais, Jddon, Badgdjar, Gaur, 
Gaurdhar, Janghdra, Bhadauriya, Raghubansi, Kachhwdha, Katehiriya, Tank, 
Taila, Baghel, and Rdwat clans. Amongst the other castes of the census 
the following show more than 1,000 members each:— Kachhi or Mnrdo 
(2,257), Ahfr (1,216), Lodha (4,249), Kabdr (1,363), and Chamdr (3,351). 
The following have between 100 and 1,000 members;— Kdyath (310), Barhai 
(638), Mahdjan (181), Khdkrob (692), Goshdin (117), Hajjfim (425), Dhuna 
or Kandera (113\ Darzi (123), Dhobi (303), Gadariya (692;, Kumbdr 
(245), Kori (319), Md!i (123), Sondr or Zargar (261), and Teli (400). The 
principal proprietors are Solankhis on the east, Gaurdhars on the west, 
and* Brahmans and Ednnngoi Edyatbs in the middle. Lodhas, Chamdrs, 
Edchhis, and Mnrdos form the bulk of the non-proprietary cultivating com- 
munity. • 

The actual number of proprietors at settlement was 463, and amongst 
them Tbdkurs possessed 34 per cent, of the total area ; Brahmans held 48 
percent.; Edyaths, 12 per cent.; Baniyas, 4 per cent.; and Husalmdng, 

7 per cent. Taking the recorded cultivators throughout the parganah, 

CuIUraton and pro- Thdkurs comprised II per cent, of the cultivating 
P'***®”- castes ; Brahmans 22 per cent. ; Lodhas 21 ; Char 

mdrs, 8; Edchhis and Husalmdns, 7 per cent, each, and Edyaths, Eahdm, 
Ahlrs, Gadariyas, Barbdis, and Sweepers, 2 per cent, each, and others, 12 per 
cent, of the entire cultivating population (8,127). The following statement 
diows the distribotion of the cnltivatioa in the area assessed to Govennnent 
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f^etiie amongst proprietors and tenants during the year of measure- 
ment:— 


Class of cultivators. 


froprietors (sccr), 
Occupancy tt^nants, 
Tenaiits-at-will| 
Bent-free, , 


Total, 



The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at thd 

^ census of 1872. From these it appears that of thd 

Occupations. 

male adult population (not less than 15 years of tige)) 
1,076 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants^ 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,111 in domestic service, as personal servantB, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 481 in commerce, in buying 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals 
or goods 4,316 in agricultural operations; 1,092 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,342 persons returned as labourers and 349 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,276 as land-holders, 11,571 as cultivators, 
and 15,506 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shew 1,688 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 15,273 souls. 
Boron is an old Akbari parganah belonging to dastur M&rahra, sirk4r Koil, and 
Biibah Agra. * It was transferred from Budaon to this district in 1845, and has 
h^d^iew changes in area since the cession# 

Tusauri, a village of parganah Azamnagar and tahisil Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies three miles south-east of Aliganj and 29 J miles from Eta. The 
population in 1872 numbered 602 souls, for the most part Brahmans, of whom 
there are 9ff families. These Brahmans neitherv accept money as charity nor do 
they act as priests. state that they are the descendants of ofte Tarsani- 
the family priest of a Raja near Dehli, and accompanied him to 
iiensiwi* IJiere the Raja wished to give TarsampM an elephant, which he not only 

’ a3 
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dedined, but left the Biya*8 service and retired to Tusauri^ enjoining on his 
descendants never to undertake ‘the duties of the priesthood^ or to accept charity 
of any kind, an injunction which is strictly obeyed to the present day. These 
Brahmans are chiefly engaged in trade and agriculture. 

ThXna DartAoganj, a village in parganah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of 
the Eta district, is situated on the old bank of the Ganges on the Aliganj and 
Pati&li road, 28 miles north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 
1,685 souls, and in 1872 was 1,685. It is made up of two villages, Thdna and 
DaryAoganj. Tlidna is the older village and was founded by Thdn %igh, grand- 
son of Dhir Sah&f, brother of Baja BAm Sahdi, who founded the BAmpur rd/. 
ThAn Singh’s descendants are cultivators in the village. DaryAoganj was 
founded by KhAn BahAdur Khan, Amil of Azamnagar, the founder of Aliganj 
(g. vj He built a large fort'of brick beneath the old bank ofthe Ganges, 
the remains of which are still to be seen. To the north-west of ThAna is a large 
jhil in shape like a horse-shoe. It is said to have been formerly a reach of the 
Ganges. On the south bank of the jhil is a banyan tree, which at three feet 
eight inches from the ground is 37 feet nine inches in girth. The area of land 
covered by its shadow at 1? noon of the 16th May, 1872, was one rood 19 
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Gazetteer of the district^ ^ 

EijAWl' (Itiwa), a district of the Agra division, lies almost entirely within 
the dn&h on its sonth-wosteru side, only a small strip of it being on the left bank- 
of the Jumna. It is bounded on the west by the Agra district and the €lwaliai^ 
territoiy ; on the north by the Mainpuri and Farukhabad districts ; en the 
east by the Oafwnpore district, and on the south by the British district of J61aun 
and the independent Native State of Gwaliar. It lies between north 
26®-20^30^ and 27®, and east long. 78M5 MS'^. and 79®-^47', with an area^ of 

1 The materialB for this notice comprise a few notes by the late Mr. G. Low on tbe gebjtrs>pftSr» 

^ and by Mr. Aikraan and Mr. C. W» Moore, of the Civil Service, on the towns, of the district ; the 
i^^ement reports of Messrs. 0. H. Crosthwaite and Neale ; reports by My. A. 0* Mume j and 
the records of the Board of Bevepne. *The area in 1848 comprised 1,071,786 acres, or 

1674*44 square miles | in 1858 there were l,fl77 square miles ; in 1865 there were 1,631*44 squaire^ 
miles, and the censns of 1878 gives 1,681 square miles". The figures adopted throughout the* 
present notice are those of the recent settlement. ^ 
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1,086,879 acros, or 1, ‘698*25 British square miles, and had a population in 1872 
of 668,581 souls, of whom 631,923 were Hindds, 36,571 were Musalmdos, and 
87 were Christians, giving 395 souls to the square mile. In shape it is a com- 
pact rhomboid with a length from north-west to south-east of about 60 miles 
and an average breath of 55 miles; diminishing towards the north-west. 

For the purposes of revenue and general administration the district is divi- 
AdministratiTo sub-divi- following five parganahs or fiscal sub- 

divisions (1) Etdwa, with an area of 427*5 square 
miles, occupies the western extremity of the district; (2) Bharthna, with an area 
of 416*8 square miles, lies to the east of Etawa, in a strip right across the district 
from north-east to south-west ; (3) Bidhuna, having an area of 314*4 square 
miles, occupies the north-eastern corner ; (4) south of Bidhiina is Phaphund, 
with an area of 231*2 square miles, and south of this is Auraiya, with an area 
of 308*2 square miles. The district contains 1,555 villages or townships, of 
whioh the Etdwa parganah contains 366^f Bharthna, 313 ; Bidhiina, 302 ; 
Phaphiind, 258, and Auraiya, 316. The following table shows the revenue, area 
and population of each parganah : — 

Statement showing th Revenue, Civil, and Police jurisdictions in the district 

of Etdwa. 



1 


Includei 


i 

a* 


Present tsh- 
Bfl and par- 
ganah. 

Included in the 
AAbari in 

Number of mahala 
in 1878. 

S 

¥ 

Area in acres in 
1878. 

’ 

Population in 1 872. 

' 

Population per s 
mile. 

In the police jurisdio- 
tion of station. 

••• 

Etdwa, ... 

SOI 

m, 2 oo 

278,698 

186,299 

438 

Jaswantnajar, Etawa, 
Barhpura, Basrehar, 
and Baralokpur. 

g. Bidhdna, 

Sahdr and 
Bakatpnr. 

844 

*"266,771 

201,266 

197,287 

407 

Usrdbar, Bharthna, 
Bakewar, and Sah- 
son. 

9. Bbartboa> 

Etiwa and 
Bakatpur. 

386 

800,710 

266,808 

148,929 

368 

Airwa, Kndarkot, Bi- 
dhuna, Bela, and Sa- 
hail. 

4. Phaphfhia, 

Phaphdnd 
and Sa- 
h&r. , 

844 

214,210 

147,979 

97,674 

492 

Chhachdod, PhaphOnd, 
and Dibiapur. 

AwiiTiS 

Patti Nak-' 
kat, 1^0* 
kaU,81ydi 

848 

280.760 

107,249 

108,649 

856 

Ajitmal and Auraiya. 


Ks&s;’ 

‘S ■ 

,, * ■ 






Total, ... 

1,818 

l,827|68l^ 

1,086,879 

668,681 

896 

■ •;» . . ■ . 

■1^ 
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In the reign of Akbar, the present district of Etdiira^rmed portions of four 

Changes in the admlnls- separate sirkArs of Snbali Agra Haveli Et4^a, situat- 
tratife difisioni. dasttir Et4wa and sirkar Agra, comprised seyen 

tappasor sub-divisions: (1) Haveli Khds; (2) Sataurft ; (3) lnd4wa; (4) Ba- 
kipur; (5) Dehli; (6) J^ban, and (7) Karhal. Portions of tappas Xnd4wa 
and Bakipur, comprising talukas Kamait and Ghakarnagar, were separated to 
form with Bhareh, Sahson, and Sandaus the parganah of Barbpnra, or, as it was 
often called from its position on the right bank of the J umna, J 4nibr4st. Lakhna 
was separated from Et4wa during the administration of the Oudh Vazir, and 
Bibamau was formed from portions of Dehli (Deoli) and Jdkhan by the British. 
Bibamauisa small village on'^the Sarsa Nadi in tappa Jakhan, whilst Jakhan 
itself is represented by a kliera or mound on the banks of the Jumna. ^ lnd4wa 
comprised Etdwa itself, and the opposite portion of the Jumna-Chambal du4(x 
since known as taluka Kamait. Bakipur comprised the Ghakarnagar poiiaoii 
of the same du4b and the cis- Jumna portion of the modern parganah of Bharthna 
as far as theSengar. Karhal is now in Mainpuri. Patti Nakliat or Nakkat, 
Sakatpur, Sahdr, and Phaphdud were included in dastur Bbuigaon or Bhongaon 
and sirkkr Kanauj. Patti Nakkat is situated in the present parganah Auraiya, 
and was a separate parganah until the oommencement of the British rule. The 
chief town was Bdbarpur, near 'Ajitmal. Sakatpur was broken up, and 95 of its 
estates transferred to this district from F arukhabad in 1 857 . Bela was separated 
from Sahdr and fora long time remained the head-quarters of a sub-coll^ctorate, 
and Phaphund still exists in name. Suganpur or Shaiganpur and Deokali 
formerly belonged to sirkdr Kdlpi, and are now included in the Auraiya par- 
ganah ; and, lastly, Parihara or Sandaus belonged to sirkdr Irij or Erichb, and 
is now in parganah Auraiya. 

The distriefof fitdwa,as it stood in lSOl-02, comprised portions of the present 

ChaDges since the Bri- districts of Agra, Mainpuri, Eta, and Etdwa. At the 
tish occupation. conquest, in 1803, parganahs Firozabad, Sadabad, 

Sahpu, Khandauli, Raya, Jodr, Mursdn, Mdt, Mahdban, Hasangarh, Gorai^ 
Husain, Tuksdn, Hdthras, Jalesar, Khalilganj, MohSriya, Daryapur, and Sonai 
were placed under the Gollector of Etdwa, who made the first settlement.^ la 
1804, they were removed to Aligarh, and Sikandra Bdo was added to them from 
Etdwa. In 1811, Sauj was received from Farukhabad. • 1816, parganahs 

Faizpur Badanya, Bilrdm, Soron, and half of Mdrahra were transferred to 
Aligarh, and during the same yiar large transfers were made to Agra.^ In 
1817 Kurdoli was transferred from Farukhabad to El&wa.* 

^ Elliot writes I ihonld bare been disposed to give the whole of J&khan to IUipri,in which 
it certainly was included before thetUne of Akbar, but the local records distinctly state that 
J&khah has been from time immemormr a tapM of BaveU’ Et&wa.*’ Beames’ ed., II., 89.^ A few 
viilegea of mab&l lUlpri are,,howe?er, still incited in pargfuyih Et4wa. ’Board’s Bee., 

March 4, 1817, Np. '* Ibid, March 98i 1817 » September 19, 1817, No. 10. In ISll, 

parganahs Etftwa and Lakhna weraidividsd Into lour parganahs : Etiwa, Barhpura, and the first 
and second divisions of Lakhna. 
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In 1824| the diatUot was broken up into four collectorate jurisdictions. 
^Cbe Mainpuri portion remained under the collector of Etdwa, resident at Main- 
puri. Parganalis Ffaaphdnd and Sakatpnr, with talnkas Bela, Sah4r, Burn, 
Airway Bawkin, Takha, and Eudrel, yielding a revenue of Bs. 5,72,916, were 
placed under a deputy collector resident at Bela. Parganahs Etdwa, Dehli- 
Jdkhan, the first division of Lakhna, Barhpura, talukas Sandaus, Dhalipnagar, 
and Fartdbner, and the estates held Hazur Tahsil, yielding a revenue of 
Bs. 6,95,270, were placed under a deputy collector resident at Etdwai Parganahs 
8aklt and Kurdoli and talukas Eta and Bajor were placed under a deputy col- 
lector resident at Sirhpura, ^ and subseqnently at Patidli. Etdwa was super- 
intended by the Collector of Etdwa, and Bela and Sirhpura, to which other 
parganahs were added, for a time by the collector of Famkhabad. In 183j^ 
forther changes took place : the parganahs of Sahdwar-Earsdna, Eta-Sakit^rand 
Sirhpura from the Patidli sub-collectorate, and Eurdoli, Shikohabed^'tlihror, 
Sauj, Earhal, Eishni-Nabiganj, Bhongaon, Alipur Patti, and Manchhana from 
the Mainpuri and Etdwa sub-collectorates, were formed into the Mainpuri 
district, and the remainder of the Etdwa and Bela sab-collectorates, except 
Tirwa Thatiya^ and portions of Saurikh and Sakatpur, were included in the 
mddem district of Etdwa, which comprised, at present, Bibamau or Dehli- 
Jdkhon, Etdwa, Bawdin, Jdnibrast or Barhpura, Lakhna, Auraiya, Phapbdnd, 
and Bela* This arrangement was sanctioned in 1840. The origin of Bibamau 
aitd.BtdWa has already boeu explained; Bawdin was so called from a village 
ihaii namo near Bharthna, The village of Lakhna is on the road between 
Bakawar and Chakarnagar. Sahdr and Sahdil, the former fallen to a mere 
taluka, were annexed to Phaphund in 1809, and talnka Jasohan was annexed 
to Etdwa. The next great series of changes took place in 1857, when the 
district was distributed amongst five parganahs as at present. A great portion 
of Bibamau and Dehli-Jdkhan was transferred to the Shikohabad, Barnd- 
hal, and Earhal parganahs of Mainpuri, and the remainder was absorbed 
in parganah Etdwa, which also received the Eamait portion of Jdni- 
brdst and parts of Bawdin and Lakhna. Part of Bawdin, the Chakarnagar 
and Sahson portions which had been transferred to Lakhna from Jdnibrdst, 
part of Lakhna, and part of Sakatpur Airwa weut to make up the new parganah 
of Bhartbna, so called from the village of that name on the East Indian Bail- 
way. Parganah Bidbdua absorbed part of Bela, portions of Sakatpur Airwa 
from Famkhabad, part of Bawdin and the Sahdr and Sahdil portions of Fha- 
phdud. Parganah Phaphdnd now contains small portions of Bela and Bawdin 
and the greater part of the old parganah of Phapbdnd. Parganah Auraiya, 
sometimes called Daliloagar, eontaios the old mahdls of Patti Nakkat, Deokali, 
Shaigaiqpur and Parihdra oaSandatis, beiides^the Bbareh portion of Jdiubrdat. 

> £ t awa Collector to Board, Bcptambsr 5th, ists. ‘Thatiya wa« trani^erred to Cawnpore in I SI5« 
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Themimsaf of £i&wa has original olpil jurisdiction orer the whole district, 
and appeals from his decisions lie to the civil judge of Mainpnri, who has also 
original criminal jurisdiction in sessions cases and appellate jurisdiction in 
other criminal cases. There are 19 police-stations in the district under a 
district superintendent of police. In 1862 there were eight magisterial courts, 
five civil courts, including rent courts, and two covenanted civil oflScers employ- 
ed in the district. In 1875, the district staff comprised a collector-magis- 
trate and two covenanted assistants, a deputy collector, and five tahsilddrs 
with various judicial powers. There are also a civil and assistant surgeon, 
a sub-deputy opium agent, postmaster, deputy inspector of schools, and foaf 
honorary magistrates : — L^la Ldik Singh of Harchandpur, Shaikh Rahim Baksh, 
B4.bu Qiridhar Das of Et4wa, and Mr. L. Verriers. This gives thirteen magis- 
terial courts in the district in 1875. 

The Et&wa district comprises four natural divisions :—( 1 ) the country north- 
east of the Seugar Nadi, which runs from west to east, 
Physical featares. almost parallel to the Jnmna ; (2) the tract to the south 

of the Sengar and extending down to the high land immediately over the Jnm- 
na; (3) the uplands and ravines along the Jumna, and (4) the lands lying on tho 
rightbankof the Jumna and beyond the Ohambal, formerly known as Barhpura 
or JAnibr^st. 

The first tract, or that lying to tho north-east of the Sengar, is known as the 
packdr and includes the northern portions of the parga- 
The paehdr, ofEtdwa and Bbarthna, and the whole of tboim 

of Fhaphund and Bidhilna. This tract is well watered, both naturally and 
artificially. The soil is a good loam interspersed with large tracts of usar^ 
mid frequently broken by large beds of clay, the centres of which form marshes 
or jhils,and frmnthe drainage collected in these jbils rise several small streams, 
su^ as tho Ahneya and Puraha, which subsequently join tbo Rind in the south 
of the Bidhfina pargauah and tho F4ndu, which rises near tho left bank of the 
Bind in the north part of the Bidbuna parganah, and thence flows on into the 
Cawnpore district. The Et^wa branch of the Ganges canal also flows through 
the;>acAdr,and provides ample artificial irrigation for all except the north-east 
oomet of the Bidhdna parganah, which lies in a bend of the Hind, but will be tho- 
mugbly watered by the proposed Lower Ganges canal. *Of this tract generally it 
may be said that it is rich and fertile, prodncing fine crops of wheat and sugar. 

The second tricot lying to the south of the Sengar and extending as far as 
the high land above the Jnmna is known as the ^hdr. 
Its eharaoteristic features are a red sandy loam, rich 
but fertile, and the great depth at which water is found. Unlike the pachdt 
there are no U 9 ar plains and cultivation is uninterrupted, but water being seldom 
found at less than from sixty to eighty feet from the surface, irrigation 
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is seantj, ||nd ovops requiring much MNjiur are not cultivated. Wheal is grown 
in a few pfaces^tithout water, whilst cotton flourishes and is largely cultivated. 
.The comprises the chief part of parganali Auraiya and large portions 
,of parganahs Ftdwa and Bharthna. It contains some of the largest towns in 
the district and was always accessible by the old Mughal road to Dehli, still 
the population is not so dense and the villages are smaller than in the pachdr. 
The surface of the phdr is slightly undulating and the level is lowest midway 
between the Sengar and the Jumna. In some of the depressions clay is found, but 
in much smaller beds than in the northern portion of the district, and having as 
a nucleus or kernel, not a large marsh as in that tract, but only a small pool 
or tank. Here and there the ground rises into hills of sand or but only 
in a few places, chiefly in parganah Bharthna. 

The third tract or uplands and ravines along the Jumna is known as the 
^ karlcha^ and comprises the portions of parganahs Au- 

rai 3 'a, Bharthna, and Et4wa which adjoin the Jumna. 
The population is scanty and the village sites are usually far away amid the 
ravines. Some of the largest village communities reside here, and in spite of 
the unpropitious character of the tract are fairly well off, as they have plenty of 
pasture land for cattle, and consequently abundant manure for their fields. A few 
villages, however, which belong to absentee owners are not so well off, as they 
have never recovered the desolating effects of the famine of 1837-38A.D, These 
villages are exceedingly poor and almost uninhabited, and are chiefiy found 
towards Kyuntara, on the Cawnpore side of Auraiya. Mr. Crosthwaite says that 
** if a section of the karklia were taken from the uplands to the river, it would 
show, first, a tract of cultivated land similar iu character and, as a rule, quite 
equal to the soil of the glidr; secondly, a large area of wild and deep ravines 
covered with grass and thorny brushwood, and in parts quite bare ; thirdly, a 
low-lying plain of rich soil, subject to the floods of the Jumna where it overflows 
in the rains ; and fourthly, a fringe or strip of rich alluvial deposit along the very 
edge of the stream. Such would be a characteristic section of the karkha. Some- 
times, however, the two latter and most valuable portions aie altogether 
wanting, and the river sweeps right up to the foot of the bluffs iliat terminate 
the ravine ground. In some places, especially to the east ^ Ae (Hltrict, 
where the broken ground is wildest and covers the largest the ravines do 
not run down evenly and directly to t^ river, but are divided, as it were, into 
two stages or steps, the first being separated from the last by an uneven plain 
of rough clay something like Bundelkhand soil.” 

The fourth tract comprising the lands lying between the Jumna and the 

The fourth tract or p*. Chambal, known as iwfo-/ and thoSe on Ae right bank of 
the Chambal between it and the Eu&ri^aa formerly 
known as J&nibr&st. This was divided into four portions (1) Patti Eamait $ 
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(2) talukas Obakarnagar and Sahson ; (||ialaka Bhareh, and (4) ialnkaSandans, 
and is now comprised in parganabs Anraija, Bbarthna, and It extends 

from the borders of parganab B4h Pan^hat of the Agra district to the con- 
ilnence of tbe united streams of the Sind and Ea4ri, with the united streams 
of tbe Chambal and the Jumna near Jagamanpur in 
tbe Jalaun district. Patti Kamait comprises the east- 
ern portion lying within the Et4wa parganab, and extends as far as Khande&i 
Ghfir in tbe Bhartbna parganab. To tbe west, whero the space between tbe 
rivers is narrowest, tbe ravines unite and leave no level ground between them. 
Going eastward the rivers separate, leaving a fine table-land of good loam, some 
four or five miles wide, between them. There are a few ridges of sand, and 
where the rivers again trend towards each other the soil is a friable clay^ full of 
holes and fissures like the well-known mdr of Bundelkhand. These uplands 
are bordered on either side by a network of deep ravines. There is little allu- 
vial land, but a few bays of kachdr soil of a white sandy character exist along 
the Jumna side. The two rivers nearly unite at the extremity of Kamait,^ 
and here the portion known as the Obakarnagar ildkah commences and runs 
for fifteen miles in length, but so full of ravines as to 
Chakarnagarttf leave little uplands fit for cultivation. To the east the 

rivers approach each other still more closely, and the uplands which form 
the Bhareh ildkah continue of tbe same character 
until the confluence is reached just below the fort of* 
Bhareb. The uplands of this tract are almost entirely surrounded by the 
rivers and consist of little but ravines. It has, however, some of the 
richest alluvial land in the district in some of its villages, which can, strange 
to say, compare with any in the district. The trans-Chambal tract is a perfect 
labyrinth of ravines, as wild and inhospitable as can 
be imagined. It is separated from Gwaliar, for a por- 
tion of the boundaiy, by the Ku&ri river, and comprises taluka Sahson on the 
west and the Sandaus mah&l on the east. The entire tract is bare of trees, and is 
possessedby cultivating communities, chiefly Rajptits, Below Bhareh and op- 
posite Sandaus, British territory extends across the Ku4ri to the left bank of the 
Sind ^d the huge ravines which go down to that river on the south. This tract 
wiih a portion of tMl Eudri-Ohambal dudb, is known as Parihdra, from the clan of 
Bajptits of that name who inhabit it. Sahson and Sandaus were formerly known 
as mah^ Sandaus, and in past years had a bad reputation as a strong-hold of 
dakaits and thags. The ravines comprise such a large proportion of the total 
area that the little land fit for cultivation has been, for the most part, protected 
by terraces {md embankments similar to those seen in the Kumaon hills. As 
to scenery, t&e jmhdr tract differs little from the rest of the dudb, and the ghdv 
is not much better, but in theraviny portion of the karkhaj the pdr or Ohambal 
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country, and especially near the conilaenoe of the rivers, may be found spots 
probably unsurpassed in the plains of India for the wildness and grandeur of the 
scenery. The deepest parts of the river channels are to be found near the 
customs line between Barhpura and Chakarnagar, but perhaps, on the whole, 
the finest view in the district is to be observed from the top of the Bhareb fort 
within a few miles of which the five rivers, Jumna, Chambal, EuAri, Sind, 
and Paliuj unite their streams. 

The district, in general, presents a well-wooded appearance, except in those 
parts where there are usar plains. There are no jungles of any size, but there 
are the remains of a broad-wooded belt, now containing little but dhdk (Butea 
frondosa ) trees, which runs in a south-easterly direction through the pacMr from 
Amri to Sahdr. The jungle, according to tradition, 
was once of considerable size, but all the culturable 
parts of it are now being gradually brought under the plough. Extensive asor 
plains prevail in the especially in Bidhuna, and are utterly destitute of 

vegetation except a little short grass and, here and there, a stunted hobbit kee 
(Acojcia AroMca). Occasional sandy ridges also appear which, however, in 
Bharthna are compensated for bj the occurrence of depressions of loamy soil 
of superior fertility. The ravines along the Sengar to the south of Phaphund 
afford a hard gravelly soil, and this added to the great depth at which water 
is found renders this portion of the district comparatively poor and bare. Ra- 
vines of a similar character, but not so extensive, are found along the Arind in 
parganah Bidhdna. Altogether usar plains in the Dudb and ravines along the 
courso of the greater nvers occupy a considerable portion of the area of the 
district and detract much from its general productiveness. 

The waste lands of the district may bo classed nnder jungle and old waste. 

Under the former is included the raviny land along the 
groat rivers, and under the latter all culturable land 
that lias lain fallow for more than three years. In the former class the settle- 
ment officers include 130,44>7 acres, or 11*98 per cent, of the total area, and in 
the latter class 106,996 acres, or 9*84 per cent, of the tol;al area ; the barren 
area comprising 245,236 acres, or 22*56 per cent, of the total area. The jungly 
ravines are, to a great extent, absolutely nnculturable. The village communi- 
ties who inhabit that portion of the district have done all that they could do to 
utilise the existing scraps of good land. Where the ravines are wide enough 
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soil The sides, too, have been carefully terraced. The portions which could not 
be BO worked are valuable for pasturage or as producing firewood, and the people 
derive a livelihood from grazing cattle and by the sale of ghi. The old waste 
is, as a rule, bad land, which is not likely to come under cultivation soon. As a 
rule, also, it is land that has never yet been broken up, poor in character and 
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imprecated to a crater or less extent with the saline efHoreseenoer^^ Neither 
of these lands has been taken into consideration in fixing the assessment, 
except where it became a question whether the revenue of individual villages 
should be raised or lowered. ” On the whole, the character of the extensive 
waste lands in this district is not such as to warrant much hope of their speedy 
reclamation. 

The natural distinctions of sqil are well understood in the district under 
the names of d^mat or loam ; mattiydr or clay ; jhd~ 
bar, a bad kind of ricc-clay, and bhdr or sand. In the 
pacMr and ghdr tracts these classes cover all the broad variations of soil, 
though, of course, there are cases where each class of soil insensibly glides into 
another, and where it would be difficult to say which most predominated. In 
the karkha tract and that to the south of the Jumna a different classification 
obtains. In the ravines and the adjoining uplands are found fields full of kun- 
kur and gravel, the soil of which is called pdkar, which is in fact a sandy soil 
mixed with gravel. Below the ravines and in the wider valleys between them^ 
which are subject to inundation from the Jumna, the soil is called kachdr, and 
along the edge of both the Chamtal and the Jumna, the narrow strip of alluvial 
soil is known as Hr, Each of the two latter classes of soil admit of numerous 
modifications, as they vary from a rich reddish brown clay to a white and sandy 
soil. Besides these natural distinctions, the artificial differences derived from 
the situation of the fields are recognized in valuing the land. These artificial 
classes are: — (1) gauMn, or the lands close to the village site which are always 
manured and are usually irrigated ;(2) manjha or manjhola, those lying beyond 
the gauhdn, and (3) uparhdr or Mr, the far outlying lands. The gauhdn circle 
gets the largest share of manure, and is reserved for crops that require most 
care and attention. It commands and fetches the highest rents. The distinc- 
tion between the second and third circles is much less marked ; both frequently 
have no distinct boundary, and in such cases rents are pretty equal. The lands 
of the second circle have generally the best natural soil, and where irrigation is 
from wells they have also the largest share of water, especially in the pachdr 
tract. Here the village sites are usually placed so as to command the largest com- 
pact piece of arable land ; hence the gauhdn and manjha circles are good, whilst 
the hdr circle comprises plots of land scattered amongst the surrounding usar 
plains. As Mr. Orosthwaite observes, ^Hhe artificial distinctions coincide to a 
great extent with the natural classes of soils, but it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that they override them. Put, for example, a tract of jhdhar (bad olay 
land) in the gauhdn or home circle, or put it in the uparhdr or outlying circle, 
and no appreciable difference will be made in its valuoi Bring canal irriga- 
tion into the oatlying lands, and if the soil is good, they will rise to the rents of 
the middle circle (manjha). Give then two asssssments, one of which was 
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foundeiron the tifitnrfil soils only, and the other took notice only of artificial 
distinctions ; the first would be always sound ; the latter in the majority of cases 
would be quite workable, but in many instances would bo liable to great mis- 
takes.*’ The soils as a whole have been classified in the settlement records partly 
under the natural and partly uiivler the conventional denomination, and as far as 
possible the'statistics relating to them are given under the parganali notices. 

Et^wa is well watered, both naturally and artificially. The water-shed of the 
Duab passes through the north- cast corner of the Bid- 
liiina parganah, so that only one of the Eta wa streams— 
the Pandu, which passes near Bela just within the boundary of the district-r— 
flows into the Ganges. All the other streams of the district find their way in- 
to the Jumna. The Pandu rises in the extreme north-east of parganah Bidhu- 
^ na in a great clay depression forming a jhil or marsh 

which lies between Sabhad and Nurpur. It flows 
eastsvards into the Cawnpore district through clay and 7/sar, but attains to no 
size before leaving this district, and is perfectly dry except during the rains. 

Next comes the Rind or Arind, which, rising in the Aligarh district, 
^ meets this district near tlio village of Blidu K hcra, to the 

north of parganah Bidhiina. It runs along the boun- 
dary untiHt reaches the large village of Sabhad, and then turning southwards, 
divides the parganah into two almost equal parts, and cuts tho southern boun- 
dary at Lakhna, There it receives the united streams of the Alineya or 
Ahnaiya and the Puraha, and flowing eastwards, forms tho boundary between 
Bidbuna Phaphund, and then enters the Cawnpore district. The stream is 
perennial, but very shallow in the hot season. The banks are, for the most part, 
formed of alluvial soil, and in this part of its course the river has not 
commmenced to form those deep and extensive ravines which are to be 
met with along its banks lower down. The two tributaries of tlio Rind — 
the Ahneya and Puraha — take their rise in a series of jiuls, the for- 
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mer near Kakan, and tho latter near Saiij, in tho 
Mainpiiri district, and are little more than drainage 
channels for carrying off superfluous rain-water. In the hot and cold seasons 
they are perfectly dry, but in the rains, the Puraha in its winding course 
injures a good deal of land on either bank. Tho Ahneya after a course of 50 
miles^and the Puraha after a course of 35 miles, unito at Bahsora, about a mile 
above their confluence, with the Rind, None of those rivers are of any usis 
for the purpose of irrigation. 

Next we come to the Sengar Nadi, which contains running water all the 
year round. This river, which is said to borfow its 
Sengar. from the Sengar clan of Thdkurs who live along 

^ Uis said that tho original name of tho river was Bcsindi Bitidai or Buji'i. 
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its banks, enters the district at its north-western extremity, and aftier flowing 
thrpughout the district in a south-easterly course almost parallel to the Jumna, 
enters the Cawnpore district below Chichauli. In the upper part of its course, 
just after entering the Etdvva district, the stream is not of much importance, 
and the banks are generally oulturable, but at Amritpur, about four miles north 
of the town of Etawa, it is joined by a smaller stream, the Sarsa, which had* 
hitherto followed a direction almost parallel to it. Thenceforward the Sengar 
runs in a deep bed, and the drainage from the surrounding country tears its 
banks into deep ravines which are only insignificant in comparison with the 
enormous fissures which are formed along the J uinna. Those ravines increase 
in wildness and extent as the river flows eastwards. They are altogether 
unfit for cultivation, but in places are useful for pasturage and produce habU 
and riunj trees, which are useful for timber. The Sarsa, which is merely a 
branch of the Sengar that separates near Umargarli in parganah Jalcsar, enters 
the district a short distance west of the Sengar, and flows in a well-defined 
channel to its junction, but is of small size. I 

Next to the Sarsa comes the Jumna, which touches the north-western ex- 
tremity of the district, and flowing in a south-easterly 
direction, cither bounds or traverses it for 115 miles. 
During the rainy season it is navigable for boats of heavy burthen, though the 
windings of its channel render it by no means a direct line for traffic, and 
reefs of kunkur and sand conglomerate jut out into the stream and frequently 
yender navigation both difficult and dangerous. The bank on one side is 
usually steep and precipitous, whilst, on the other side it is low and open to iho 
overflow of the river in the rains. For this reason the river spreads 
much in time of flood, and the surface velocity being small, it covers a 
large area in the rains with a rich alluvial deposit. This natural ten- 
dency of the Jumna is increased by the action of its tributary, the Cham- 
bal, which rushing in, almost at right angles, throws back by its greater 
volume and velocity the wjiters of the Jumna and acts, for a time, as a sort of 
weir .which still further adds to the natural slowness of the latter stream. One 
consequenoe of this action is that some of the best and most extensive bays of 
lalluvial land on the J umna are to be found above its confluence with the Oham- 
bal. These, however, can compare neither in area or value with those to be found 
on thp Ganges. The Jumna is liable to heavy floods, which, however, do little 
harm or good here, as far as navigation is concerned. At Etdwa, the calculated 
average annual maximum rise in the rainy season is 21 feet above the lowest 
level in the dry season. In 1871, however, the ^yater rose 26 feet 9 inches. 
The following are the principal ferries across the Jumna in the Etawa district:^ 
(1) Kaohaura Ghdt, opposite the town of Unchaura in the Bdh Pandhat pargan^ 
of the Agra district; (2) Partdbner; (3) Raj Ghdt near Etdwa, where the 
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also on the right side^ the Chota K&li Sind, so called in contradistinction to a 
more considerable river, the Edli Sind, holding its course further east. From 
the confluenoe of the Chota Sind, the Ghambal takes a north-westerly coarse, 
and twenty miles farther, it receives on the left side, the San, and on the same 
side, five miles farther down, the S4rda, both inconsiderable streams. Thence 
taming to the north-east, it finds its way through the gorges of the Mokindnra 
range to the more depressed tract of Harauti. Previously to entering this rug- 
ged tract, it is crossed at the Gujarat Gh&t, on the route from Nimach to the 
Mokindura pass. It is then fordable after the first of November, and during the 
rains there is a feriy-boat in attendance. The banks of the river are steep and 
its bed of rock and loose stones. 

At the entrance into the elevated tract or irregular plateaus of Mokindura, 
it is stated by Tod, on hearsay report, to be seventy yards wide, and confined 
between cliffs perfectly perpendicular. About forty miles farther down, and 
^ ^ two hundred and nine from its source, the river 

still holds a course either northerly or north-easterly, 
and the stream expands into a lake, from the other extremity of which 
it flows through a deep and narrow channel in the rock. The scene is 
thus described by Tod:— Nothing seemed to disturb the unrufiled sur- 
face of the lake until we approached the point of outlet and beheld the 
deep bed which the river has excavated in the rock. This is the com- 
mencement of the falls. Proceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds 
another, the gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming more terrific, 
until you arrive at a spot where the stream is split into four distinct channels ; 
and a little further an isolated rock appears, high over which the whitened 
spray ascends, the sunbeams playing on it. Here the separated channels, 
each terminated in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, and again unite their 
waters, boiling around the masses of black rockvhich ever and anon peeps out 
and contrast with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools (cMlu) be- 
neath.’’ The width of the stream is in one place only three yards ; and oouse- 
quently its depth and velocity must be very great, as a few hundred yards 
lower down the width is five hundred yards, and when visited by Tod in the 
middle of February, the depth in the same part was forty feet. The fall is 
estimated by Ted to be under two hundred feet” in the mile intervening 
between the lake and the isolated rock, the descent of the principal cascade 
being about sixty feet 

At the city of Kota, about fifty miles further down than this remarkable 

From Kota to E(4wa hundred and fifty-nine from the source, 

^ * the Ohambal is at all seasons a large deep stream, which 

must be crossed by ferry, even elephants making the passage by swimming ; 
but s^ii^ miles lower down the stream, Hunter crossed it in the end of March by 
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a ford which is descrihcd as “stony, uneven, and slippery.” Twenty-five milof 
lower down the stream, it is crossed, at the ford of Paranur, by the route fronj 
Agra to Mau, at a point where, during part of the year, the “river is about 
three hundred yards wide, the bed of heavy sand, banks steep and cut iutq 
deep ravines. Daring the dry season, the stream is usually about thirty yard^ 
wide, and from two to two and a half feet deep. The bed of the Ghambal, for 
some distance above and below the Faraiiur ford, is sandy, and is known to the 
natives by the name of Ktisak.” Ten miles -further down, it receives on the 
right side the Kali Sind (the larger river of that name), a considerable stream, 
flowing from the Vindyan range; and abont thirty-five miles further down, on 
the same side, the Parbati, rising also in the Vindyan range, a few miles to the 
east of the source of the Kali Sind, and flowing nearly parallel to it. From 
this confluence, the course of the Chainbal, hitherto northerly, turns north-east, 
and twelve miles farther down receives on the left side its greatest tributary, 
the Banas, which, rising in the Aravalli range, drains or fertilizes a largo por- 
tion of Rajpiitana. The Cliambal, after this junction, is a great river, probably 
in few places fordable ; atid continuing a north-easterly course, forty-five miles 
farther dow-n, it is crossed by a ferry on the route from Nasirnbad to Gwaliar. 
Continuing to flow in the same direction about fifty-five miles further, it passes 
by the city of Dholpur, situate on its north-western or left bank, where it is sp 
deep as to be passable by ferry only, yet fordable at Khetri, nearly four miles 
higher up, though there three-quarters of a mile broad in the dry season. “ la 
the rainy season, when the channel is full, the prospect of suoh a body of run- 
ning water, bounded by liills which rise in a variety of fantastic shapes, forms a 
landscape peculiarly interesting.” At Dholpur the Chamhal is a beautiful clear 
stream, flowing gently over a bed of fine sand. At the close of April, 1H05, U 
was forded in this vicinity, probably at Khetri, by the British army under General 
Lake, marching from Bharatpur (Bhurtpore) to Gwaliar ; and on that occasion 
the approaches to the stream were found so difficult, that it was necessary tp 
make a road for the passage of the troops, who amounted to 30,000 figliting men. 
About forty-five miles below this city it takes a south-easterly direction, and 
forty-three miles lower down, in the vicinity of Birgaw/in, on the route from 
Etdwa to Gwaliar, is crossed by ferry, but is fordable for elephants and camelsi 
in December. Continuing in a south-easterly course for thirty-ftve miles, it falle 
into the Jumna on the right side. Its total length of course by the windings 
of the stream is 570 miles, described in a form nearly semi-circular, the dia- - 
meter being about 330 miles, from the source ne.ir Mau, to the mouth, forty 
miles below Etdwa. 

In this district, the Chnmhal in appearance and character closely resembles 
Cbarabai in Ktawa. Jumna and has a chjinnel of equal dimensions. It 

is exc^dingly liable to sudden and heavy floodB^jvben, 
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from the superior velocity of its stream, it discharges a greater volume of water 
tlian the Jumna. The average fall in its bed must amount to two and three- 
quarter feet per mile by taking the elevation of its source to be 2,000 feet, and 
that of its mouth to be about 400 feet, whilst the length is given above as 570 
miles. Its w'aters are as clear as crystal, and after the two rivers have united, 
the water of the Chambal may be distinguished for some distance from the 
{Stream of the Jiimna, which always carries either sand or mud in suspension^ 
It seldom overflows its banks; though in 1857 an overflow took place. In ordi- 
nary years the only lands inundated by it are those immediately under the steep 
banks or bluffs which hem it in, on either side, and some in-lying bays into 
which the stream rushes, when swollen, through the breaks or gaps in the bank. 
Both descriptions of land are sandy, and the stream is too swift to allow of the 
deposit of fertilizing mud ; hence the alluvial patches along the Chambal are of 
much less extent and value than those along the Jumna. During the time of 
heavy flood, communication is almost entirely cut ofl‘ between the two banks. 
In the commencement of July, 1871, it was impassable for some days at the 
Udi ferry on the Gwalfar road, no boat being able to live in the stream. The 
principal ferries across the Chambal aro at Udi, Babraich, Sahson, and PAU. 

■South-west of the Chambal flov^s the KuAri, which forms the southeru boun- 
dary of or traverses the district for about 20 miles, 
Kuiri and other stream!. , t i i i. . 

when it unites with the Jumna and Chambal just below 
tbeir junction. It is of the same class and character as the Chambal, and takes 
its rise in the Gwaliar territory, about sixty miles to the south-west of Morar, 
It flows, first north-west, then north-east, subsequently east, and finally south- 
east, having a course semi-circular in its general outline, and of 185 miles in 
length to where it joins the Sind on the left bank. It is crossed by the Agra 
■and road at Gwaliar Hingona, and again by the Etawa and Gwaliar road. It is 
fordable in both places except after very heavy rain. The Sind is the principal 
tributary of the Kuari, and, indeed, the united river is as often known by the 
name of Sind as by that of Kuari. The Sind rises near Sironj, and, at first, 
has a course of 130 miles north as far as Narwar in Bundelkhand, and thence 
tnrniUg nod^b-east, generally forms the boundary of Gwaliar for 130 miles. 
It receives, on the right bank, the Pahuj, a little above its junction with the 
KuAfi. The united streams, like the Chambal, are subject to great and sudden 
£oods in the rains, though dry very often in the hot season. There is little 
alluvial land on the KuAri until it approaches the Jumna, when its generally 
narrow and deep channel somewhat widens out. The characteristic of the 
•tract lying arouiid the confluenco of all these rivers is the numerous masses of 
iravines w^hioh lie bn either side of their channels. Tlie whole of it is so 
furrowed by ravines that only a little more than a quarter of the area is under 
cultivation, and this with few exceptions is none of the best. 



iU XtXwA DISTRICT. 

Boats of equal breadth all through navigate the Jumna by Ei4wa to Agra.- 

Their length is about 75 feet and their breadthis about 
Narigatlon. mannds q)f salt 

or wheat, .and about 400 mannds of cotton bn their downward trip and half as 
much on their return. The cargo then is generally rice, tobacco, drugs, iron 
and cloth. Between February and June navig^ion is difficult ; in the rains it 
ceases altogether, and from September to January it is most active. Obstruc- 
tion caused by high banks of sand and hard clay, known as chikna matti, are 
numerous and occur at Bela Bhddpur in the Etdwa parganah, Snnwdra, Bara- 
kbera, Garhd, Muhari, Earmkhera, Bhareh, Kamgawdn, Gobdni, and Dalip- 
nagar, but are most felt at Bhareh and Muhdri. The average traffic, however, 
hardly exceeds two boats up and down every day. No boats come round 
from the Ganges to carry goods from marts on one river to marts on the 
other. 

The district is well watered artificially. The Cawnpore branch of the Ganges 
canal system supplies the nortli-eastern portion of the 
district as far as the water-shed between the Arind and 
the Pdndu, whilst the Efdwa branch irrigates the whole of the tract between 
" the Sengar and the Arind. The main canal pf the Cawnpore branch does not 
enter the distret, but passes about two miles to the north of it, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bela, and sends out rajbalias or distributary channels in all directions. 
The main canal of the Etawa branch enters the district, at the 80th mile of its 
_ ^ ^ . course, on the north-western side of the Et&wa parga- 

nah, j ust above the Balanda bridge, and after a course of 
47^ miles passes into the Cawnpore distriet, below Dibiapur, close to the ?ha- 
phdnd station on the East Indian Railway. The canal at the 80th mile near 
Balanda and at the 84th mile near Bahin crosses lines of drainage^ connecting 
the Ahneya with the Sengar. The head of the drainage line near Balanda 
reaches the canal at the point of intersection with the 80th mile, after having 
passed over about two miles of country running parallel to the canal. At 
this point, therefore, the canal embankments cut off, at least, two square miles 
of the catchment basin which naturally belonged to the Barauli jbils. At the 
84th mile again, the water which during high floods passed off from the Barauli 
jbils towards the great jbils at Rdhin has been diverted by the canal embank- 
ments from its natural line of escape. The drainage towards the Sengar 
has been improved by deepening the line from Rdhin to Bnr&yait, 
the fall from the 84th mile being 15*9 feet over a tortuous of about liix 
miles. On the 80th mile, an escape cut has been constructed from Balanda to 
the Sengar, and a drainage ent from Balanda to the Hardoi jbil on thelef^ anA 
thence through the Rdhin jhil and Chaubeya and Munj to the Ahneya. 


WOB^ OB THE CABAL. 


Ill advance of the 84th mile, the canal runs on a course almost due south-east 

^ ^ , until it reaches the 88th mile, whence it is influenced 

Course of the esual. . . 

by the close proximity of the Ahneya. At Lobiya, the 

canal intercepts a line of drainage which rising in Kishupura and flowing 

through the Lohiya jhil used to pass into the Sengar. Fr«>m the 88th to the 

115th mile, the direction of the canal continues on a bearing tending easterly 

and keeps deat of all drainage lines with tlie exception of that at the 97th 

mile near Umarsera. Here it cuts off a portion of a hollow connected with 

the lowlands lying in the neighbourhood of KawAin. These lowlands are 

properly drained by the Rawdin ndla, which enters that river n^r the village 

of Chauri. At Manohnrpur and at the 106th mile, the lino of canal which 

passes between Manoliarpur and Gopdlpur skirts the edge of a large hollow 

surrounded by villages winch lie on its left. This hollow passes off its flood 

water to the Ahneya by a line of drainage, parallel to which the canal takes its 

course as far as Achhalda. Under this village, the Manoharpur drainage joins 

the Ahneya and the canal, which, at this point, runs within a qiiartor of a mile 

of that river, and then passes onwards in a sweep iricliniug to the right, over the 

high land, until it reaches the 115th mile. The canal, in passing the village of 

Achhalda, leaves on its right a very extensive hollow near Blrpur which forma 

the head of a drainage line that passes by Dasahra and Mirgaon to the Sengar 

near Anraiya. At the llStli mile, the lino proceeds on the water-shed, only 

crossing one depression, (hat at Kesri-ka-purwa, which is connected with both 

the Ahneya and the Sengar. From the 115th to the 120th mile, the canal 

passes on high and cultivated ground to the village of Dibiapur close to the 

Great Trigonometrical station of Sehud, and then passes out of the district. 

At Malhausi, on the 103rd mile, is an outlet, witli a water-way of thirty 

. . feet in five openings of six feet each, designed for the pnr- 

Works on the canaL . , « mi . i. ^ 

poses of an escape into the Sengar. The cut is directly 

at right angles to the canal and carries the water either into the bed of the 

Sengar or into the Rajpura nala, a line that runs nearly parallel and north of 

the Rawdin nala, which joins the Sengar at Chauri. A section of the country 

here shows that, at 8,000 feet from the canal, the bed of the Rajpura nala is 

14*1 feet below the surface of the country at the canal ; whilst the bod of the 

Bawdin ndla, at 17,000 feet, is depressed to 14 '81 feet, and that of the Sengar, 

at 20,000 feet from the canal, is lower than the surface near the canal by 

• 34*05 feet. Nearly all the drainage lines mentioned* have been improved and 

turned into escapes. There is a bridge at Balanda of two arches wdth 33 feet 

water-way eacB, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbahas, inlet heads and a sta- 

' tion-^house. At Baraula, Rdhin, Lobiya, Bhaddraai, and Turaiya, the width of 

the arches is only 30 feet, and at Umarsera, Bahirpura, Malhausi, Manoharpiir, 

Achhalda, Kiimdra, Kundbaun, Dibiapura, and Bijai, the width is reduced to 

a6 




iSI6 but the abcessories are the same. It is intended to complete the raising of 
Ibe atches of these bridges so as to admit of navigation. Until the Lower Ganges 
Gi^al is completed, the Cawhpore and Etdwa branches are supplied with water 
Omj in altgrilate weeks. In full weeks the Etdwa branch has an average depth 
of seven fejl^%e maiii distribution channels to the left of the Et6wa branch of 
iheoanaljyF<^)the G^ngsrirnjbaha with the Sauj and Kishni branches, which water 
the counfwjr between the Rind and Puraha streams and tail off into the former ; 
(2) the Bansukh rajbaha which waters the Puraha-Abneya du&b and tails into 
^the former below Ruru : (3) the fiarchandpur rajbaha, which supplies the 
country about Fhaphund between the Ahneya and the main canal To the 
right of the main canal we have the right main rajbaha, running almost parallel 
to it and connected with it at intervals. It throws off escape cuts into the 
Sengarand distributiaries at Balanda, Bhad&tnai, Khandesi, Malhausi, Muhanr- 
madabad, Ac^halda, Hotipur, and Burhad4na. Besides these large distribir- 
taries, there are %bout one hundred miles of small irrigation channels (giMa), 
The canal is not used for navigation owing to the lowness of the bridges, nor 
is any use made of it as a source of water-power, there being no falls in this 
district. 

^e canal levels show that its bed at the upper end is 492 feet, and at the lower 
Levels shown from end, where it leaves the district, it is 415 feet above the level 
iSanal surveys. relative position of the beds of the rivers 

are shown by the following table, in which the plus or minus quantity denotes 
the depths above or below that of the Rind : — 









FROJBOTGf. 


The following iown 9 show the following heights above the Bind:— Umar- 
sera, 19*84 feet ; Phaphdnd, 15*38 feet ; Ajitma^ 27*26 feet^ Lakhna, 26*25 
feet and Et&wa, 22*7 feet. 

The Lower Ganges Canal, now under construction, will afffict the district in 
two ways. First, by throwingj^ff a bijl^^atits 92th 
ew p ecta. whi^h will feed the Et4wa main bv^^ so air to 

give a continuous supply of water, and not in alternate weeks as a{ pisisent, and 
also to provide for the Bhognipur branch. Secondly, by the main canal pass- 
ing through the north-eastern corner of parganah Bidhuna just around the head 
of the Fdndii Nadi. The Bhognipur branch will leave the Et4wa main branch 
on its 84th mile at HAhin, and crossing the Sengar will pass by Etdwa, Lakhna, 
Ajitmal, and Auraiya, and will then enter the Cawnpore district, and after a 
course of 77 miles^ tail off into the Jumna near Bhognipur. Throughout this 
tract, water is from 70 to 80 feet from the surface and irrfgaii^ from wells for 
agricultural purposes is very little practised, and, in this oaseJr>'the benefits to bo 
derived from the introduction of the canal are unmixed. The main canal will 
enter *tho parganah of Bidhfina and pass down along the left bank of the Bind. 
This line will pass through one of the best watered and most fertile portions 
of the district, and nothing can compensate it for the loss of its good soil, the 
injury to its wells and the stoppage of communications. In the body of the 
parganah, however, there is a large area of tesar, nearly 37 per cent., and of it 
Mr. Orosthwaite writes The soil of the mar is, at present, of a dark scabby 
character, locally known as pdpar. The cultivation is partially scattered in the 
usar plains, but the mass of it is found in compact or continuous blocks, more or 
less extensive in area, separated by tracts of mar from each other. Now these 
blocks of cultivation are the only parts that it would be feasible to irrigate, and they 
are exactly those parts which are most amply supplied with water. The .wells, as a 
general rule, are excellent and numerous. In fact, except in a few villages, all the 
goo<l compact land is irngable. Water is seldom more than 24 feet, and over 
a great part of the country is not more than 18 feet from the surface. The 
supply of water is ample, 55 per cent, of the cultivated area being irrigable 
from wells and 14 from other sources. A remarkable characteristic of the 
country is the clay beds or jhdbar which are so scattered over it that few 
villages are without a jhdbar tract. These jhdbara are of two kinds. Some lie 
below the huge mounds or kheras which are so numerous in this part of the 
country ; and these I believe to be artificial, caused by the excavation of earth 
for building purposes. Others are found unoonuected with kheras^ large beds 
of hard clay, varying in size from small plots of 10 or 20 acres to large plains 
of three or four hundred acres in extent, such as the plains of Shahb&zpur and 
Kiohaiya Gopdlpur. Jhdbar land is only fitted for the growth of rice of the 
iMOprer sort. It is flooded in the rains, and if there is too maoh wet it faila to 




produce anything, and if there is too little it cannot be sown. It is not a soil 
from which much can be hb})ed, and it is not usually irrigated where canal 
'irater is available. Whichever way the distributaries are taken, they must 
pass over large plains of nsar and jhdbar. In the umr they will waste 
their water, and in the jhdbar they will stop the drainage and cause 
swamps. There are a few villages in the «outh-west of the parganah very 
diiferent in capability, although of good soil and to these water should bo 


Bail way. 


During the last few years tlie communications of this district have been 
much improved. The East Indian Railway traverses 
CommumeaUonsw whole length of the district from north-west to 

south-east, and was opened for traffic in 1861. There are now five stations of 
this line in this district: Jaswantnagar, Et&wa, Bharthna, Achhalda, and 
Phaphund, or as it should be called Dibiapur, the name by which it is locally 
known. The stations of Jaswantnagar and Et4wa are well situated close to 
the towns of the same name, but the remaining sta- 

Bailway. advantage of position. The* vilUgw 

of Bharthna is an ordinary agricultural village without trade of any 
description. The station is most disadvantageously placed, being in the 
middle of a jhil, while the natural advantages of Dibiapur are that it is in 
the middle of an usar plain, six miles from Phaphiind, the town it is supposed 
to accommodate. The eoimtry for the last ten years has been so altering its 
minor lines of communication as to get the greatest possible amount of advan- 
tage out of the railway as it is. 

Of the other lines of communication which run east and west, the most im- 
portant is the main earthen road running through 

Roftds. 

the town of Et4wa between the Jumna aud tlio 


Sengar to Agra on one side, and to the Oawnpore district on the 
other. This is the old imperial road, and had numerous large saiAis built 
along it before the commencement of British rule. Before the railway 
was constructed it was the main line of communication for the district, 
and it was intended to metal it. Kunkur, indeed, was actually collected for the 
purpose in the east of the district, hat when the railway came the scheme was 
given up, and the kunkur is still lying unused by the side of the road. The 
reason why this road, to the east of Eiiwa, still retains much of its former im- 
portance is the bad state of the communications between it and the railway, 
and this is owing to the difficult ground on either bank of the Sengar. The 
only other line of any importance which runs east and west is that from 
Ei&wa to BcIh, but as the ground between it and live railway presents but 
slight obstruction to traffic, the railway has drawn almost the whole of the 
trade away from it. Next wo come to those roads which run across the 
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district at right angles to the railway or the railway feeders proper. The most 
iniportant of these Is the Fatehgarh and Gwaliar uietalled road, wlacli croisses the 
railway at EtAwa. lu addition to the traffic which it carries simply as a railway 
feeder, it has a large amount of through traffic, especially in sugar, between llo-* 
hilkhand and Farukhabad on the one side and the Gwaliar territories on the other. 
The Government of these provinces has submitted proposals for the constriictiou 
of a railway on this line. Unfortunately financial considerations have rendered 
it impossible to carry out the plan. There can, however, be no doubt about 
the fact tliat the traffic on this line is of sufficient magnitude to justify a 
considerable expenditure on improving it. Of the railway feeders, the 
next in importance is the metalled road from Dibiapiir to the jSliergarh 
ferry on the Jumna, beyond w'Lich the road goes on to Jliausi. It passes 
through the town of Aiiraiya, where it cuts the Etdwa and Oaw'n pore main 
road. The importance of this line is rapidly increasing everjr day, as advances 
are made in the metalling of the section to the south of tlio Jumna. It may 
bo expected that when the road is metalled throughout to Jluinsi, the greater 
portion of the produce of western Bundelkhaiid wdll find an outlet by this route. 
The next metalled road is tho Eiawa and Mainpuri road, but for coin- 
inercial purposes its importance is very trifling, nor is that from the rnil- 
way at Dibiapur to Pbapliund of much importance ; the remaining roads 
which are at right angles to the railway are umnctalled. The most im- 
portant of them are (1) the road from Kachaura on the Agra side of the Jimma 
to Jaswantnngnr ; (2) that from Usrdli&r to Saudaiis, crossing the railway at 
Ifiiarthna; (>i} the liidhuna and Achhalda road; (4) that from the Bijalpiir Ghat 
oil the Jumna, which passes through Dalilnagar and Phaphiiud to Dibiapur; and 
(5, the road from Bela to Dibiapur. The part of the district which is most* 
deficient in railway feeders is that which lies to tlio south of the Achhalda rail- 
way station. This may be accounted for partly by tho unfortunate selection 
made for the site of the station and partly by the difficulties presented by the 
river Sengar. The following statement distributes the roads into first class or 
raised, bridged and metalled ; second class or raised and bridged, and third 
class or common cross country cart tracks, but repaired every year, with 
their length within the district 


Ht&wa to ^'uinpuri boundary 
Ktawa to Gwaliar ditto, 
£Uwa to Farukhabad boundary 


JFirst Class. 

M. F. M. F. 

14 Fhaphund railway station to Ja- 

7 laun bound iry ... 15 

15 Ditto to Phaphdnd town ... tf 

Second Class. 


r.haphi&nd railway station to Bela 1 8 

tJarahar U Sandaua 86 

Bidbuna to Achhalda 9 


Et&wa to Kalpi ... 45 6 

Kt&wato Jaswantnagar or Agra 
boundary ^ 16 0 
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Third Class, 



M. F. 


M.F. 

£l&wa to Konauj 

„. 46 0 

AJftmal to Phaphdnd 

... 91 0 

Circular road rouni the district 

... 75 e . 

£t&wa to Bhadamii 

... 10 0 

Collector’s rosd tbtwugh the district, 8S 0 

Hard^ to Killi 

... 11 0 

Phaphdnd to Kanchansi 

... 12 0 

Kama war to Mfinj 

... 8 0 

£t&wa to Kachaura 

... 12 0 

Toriya to uhMrthua parganah 

... 4 0 

Bf Jaipur to Bela 

... 35 0 

Ruru to Kiidarkot 

... 5 0 

Phapbuud to Achhalda 

... 9 0 

Datauli to Kanera 

... 3 a 

. Phaphund to Auraiya 

... 11 0 

Baland road 

... 3 0 

£tswa to Kami war 

... 9 0 

Kyuntera road 

... 3 0 


Besides these there are 250 miles of village roads. The following table 
shows the distances of the principal towns from Etawa city : — 


Mitei, Miiei, 


Bharthna ... 

... 

... 13 

Bhaphdnd ... 

i*« 

... 39 

Bidhuiia ... 

... 

... 29 

Saudaus 


... 29 

Dali Inagar ... 

... 

... 28 

Lakhna 

... 

13 

Bela 

... 

... 43 

Achhalda ... 

••• 

... 25 

Jasvrautuagar 

. *•* 

... 10 

AJftmal ... 


... 24 

Auraiya 

... 

... 35 

Barhpura ... 


... 10 


The district is not deficient in bridges as compared with other districts, but 
much remains still to be done in this direction. There 
are no permanent erections across either the Jumna or 
Cb^tmbal. The latter river is crossed on the Fateligarh and Owaliar road by a 
bridge>of-bpats during the cold and hot seasons, and the Jumna has two bridges 
across it during the same months. At E(&wa there is a pontoon bridge 
over it, which however is not long enough for use during the rains, and at Sher« 
garh it is crossed by a biidge-of-boats. The Sengar is bridged in eight places 
in this district; of these bridges six have been built during the last twelve years. 
The Rind has one bridge over it at Bidlitiua, built in 1870, There are numer* 
ous other smaller bridges over the minor streams and n^las. Among the 
communications of the district no mention has been made of the Et&wa branch 
of the Qanges canal, the reason being that it cannot bo used for the purpose of 
traffic. All the bridges were originally constructed much too low to permit 
the passage of a laden boat, and though large sums have recently been spent 
in raising a number of the bridges, unfortunately several still unraised 
remain here and there along the course of the canal, and keep it just as 
useless as it was before. The raising of these bridges has apparently 
stopped for some considerable time, and unless it is resumed, the 1^11* 
sauda of rupees which have already beeQ expended yriU ha^e baep tbit^ 
away. V 
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Tbo following shows the charocter of the bed and banks <»f each 

river where crossed by tlie principal roads both during the rainy and dry sea- 


sons 




■ 

1 

Bains. | 

Dry sea- 
son. 

Character of 

Naaie of road. 

Biver. 

m 

II 

is 

5 

S* 

Q 

« 

a 

Pi 

0) 

a 

Bank. 

bed. 

/. Clou. 

/ 

Sar^a, ... 

Bridge, 


600 

12 

Dry 

I'ry 

Low fields, 

Sandy. 

Btuwato Mainpuri, / 

Sengar, ... 

Ditto, and 
causeway. 

1,800 

20 

20 

3 

Waste, ... 

Ditto. 

( 

Hianra rSla, 

Ditto, 

eee 

400 

lU 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 


Sengar, ... 

Bridge, 

... 

1,000 

20 

20 

3 

Waste, steep 

Ditto. 

Etawa to Farukh* 1 
abad, j 

Ahncya, ... 

Ditto, 

- 

500 

10 

16 

i 

Waste, ... 

Firm 

earth. 

Puraha, ... 

Ditto, 

... 

200 

6 

8 

1 

Ditto. .. 

Sandy, 

Et&wa to Gwaliar, ... 

Jaoma, ... 

Boat bridge 

2,000 

80 

160 

8 

Undulating 

Ditto. 

in dry and 
cold season. 





and Sleep. 





Chambal,... 

Ditt-, 


2,200 

85 

200 

8 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Dibiapurto Jalaun, } 

Sengar. ... 

Bridge, 

... 

600 

20 

16 

1 

Ditto, 

Sandy. 

gravel. 

( 

Jumna, ... 

Boat bridge 
except in 

2,100 

30 

200 

7 

Ditto, ... 

Sandy. 



rams. 








//. 










Dibiapur to Bela, 

1 

Bind, ... 

Bridge, 

••• 

1,000 

22 

20 

3 

Waste, ... 

Sandy. 

Puraha, ... 

Ditto, 

...e 

500 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Ahneya, ... 

Ditto, 

... 

1,000 

15 

16 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

UBrihirtoSandauR, < 

1 

Sengar, ... 

Ditto, 

... 

800 

18 

2'» 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Jumna, ... 

Vprry, 

... 

,6 0 

30 

100 

8 

As above, 

Ditto. 


Chambal, *. 

Ditto, 

Bridge, 

... 

1,500 

SO 

100 

8 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Bldhdna to Aohhal- j 

Puraha, ... 

... 

600 

14 

Dry 

Dry 

Waste, ... 

Ditto. 

da. 1 

Anneyn, ... 

Ditto, 


6l'0 

12 

10 

1 

Ditto, .M 

Ditto. 

EiSwa to Jaswantnagar 

Sarsa, ... 

Ditto. 

... 

400 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditta 

/II. Class. 

( 

Sengar, ... 

Ditto, 


800 

16 

20 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

EtSwa to Kanaiij, j 

Puialia, ... 

Ctuseway, 

600 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Rind, ... 
Jumna, 

Bridge, 


1,000 

16 

20 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Etfiwa • Kachaura, .. 

Ferry, 


2,000 

80 

loO 

6 

As above, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 


2,0j0 

30 

loO 

6 

Ditto, ... 

Dittos 

Bijalpur to Bela, | 

Sengar, ... 

Ditto, 


1,00!) 

16 

96 

2 

Steep waste, 

Ditto. 

EUwatoKam&war, | 

Sarsa, ... . 
Sengar, ... 

Bridge, 

Ferry, 


500 

900 

10 

14 

Dry 

24 

Dry 

2 

^W aste, ... 
Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ajitmal to Phaphdnd, 

, Ditto, ... 

Bridge, 

... 

I,' 00 

18 

20 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Etaira to Bhaddam&i, 

, Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 

••• 

1,000 

16 

20 

1 

Ditto. ... 

Ditto. 


The remaining toads of importance do not cross rivers, 

Strange stories have been told about the climate of Etdwa. We read in 
Thornton’s Gazetteer that the heat is such that the 


y * hardest wood, if not well covered with blaukets, will 

spliVwith a report like that of a pistol. A somewhat different description of 
the climate must be givin at the present day. The hot winds, as a gendlal 
rule, blow steadily and strongly from the commencement of April till the rains, 
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but the climate has been modi6ed and rendered more moist and equable by 
the lar^re number of trees which have been planted in and about the station 
during the past twenty years. It is probable, too^ that the change in the 
Etdwa climate may, in a great degree, be attributed to the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges canal, which has modified to no inconsiderable extent the climate 
of tho whole ofAhe Du/ib, and taking health as a criterion of climate, that of 
Et^wa can hardly be surpassed by that of any other district in the plains. 

The following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns 

Jlain-fall. . . , ./.it. 

existing among the roconls of the Boam of Revenue : — 


Name of sta- 
tion. 

IS44.<5. 

1845-46. 

1846-47 

1847-4S. 

1848*49. 

^ 1849-50. 

Arerage. 

KtflTra, 

11*08 

19*07 

24*18 

28 65 

13*68 

26 83 

, 

20*58 

Phaphfind, ... 

20*70 

31*44 

16*40 

*27 M7 

18 11 

31 51 

24 76 

Rcla, 

25*80 

21*34 

3 ‘03 

26*05 

30 67 

38 39 

28 88 

Anraiya, ... 

32*28 

72 70 

26*63 

23*53 

19 02 

36 22 

35*10 

Ajitnial, ... 

... 

«7*81 

15 73 

20-47 

20 11 

26 59 

22* U 

KuUarkot, ... 

19*27 

18*92 

26*59 

22 48 

25 08 

33*41 

24 13 

... 

18*11 

22*58 

20*6 

2.3 66 

2 *73 

30*83 

2165 

Chakarnsgtir, 

... 

25*84 

S6**2: 

24 21 

20*67 

64 64 

32 11 

Sandaus. ... 

... 

27*30 

3S*76 

21 99 

>6*62 

29 49 

21*39 

Jaswantnagar, 

... 

19 16 

25*27 

20 14 

13*63 

28*78 

2l*t0 

Barhpura, ... 

... 

... 

12 68 

2 87 

22*11 

26*59 

20*81 


Tho following statement gives the average registered rain-full of the entire 
district from the years 1860-61 to 1870-71 : — 


Period. 

o 

CO 

... 

00 



to 

cp 







1 

]it.TanetoSOth 

Heptember. 

21*9 

19*5 

34*9 

80*1 

190 

21*7 

31*6 

39*5 

12*4 

28*1 

4(M 

lii October to 
31st January. 

o*e 

*2 

•9 

•6 

*4 

•t 

18 

8*8 

•9 

9'4 

18 

1st Ff braary to 
31st May. 

••• 

*4 

I*. 

•4 

30 

•1 

2-1 

1*3 

1*5 

1*7 

4*7 

Total, ••• 

31*9 

•1 

35*8 

81*1 

22*4 

23*2 

36*0 

49*6 

14*8 

34*2 

46*8 


• PART II. 


Productions of thr District. 


The principal wild animals found in the district are the following Leopard 
(tendm); hyena (lahharhaglw) ; wolf (bheriga) / jackal (indr, 
Ammal kingdom. shagal) ; nflgdi (portax pictua) ; antelope (kimn) ; 

wild boar (bardhiga^ suar^jangli suar); porcupine (sei^ siU) ; badger (bijju) ; 
monkey (bandar) ; chameleon (giragii) ; wild-cat (ban hildr) ; and flying-fox 
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(chifngddap)* Almost all the orders of mammals are represented in the dis<^ 
trict. A large colony of monkeys exists} in Khattri tola and on the Mahddeo 
road, to the south of Etdvra town, and other orders are there represented by 
bats, hedge-hotjs, gray squirrels, rats, and hares. Wolves are common in 
the ravines and frequently attack and carry off children. Jackals are nu- 
merous and foxes are frequently met with. Leopards are ^irincipally con- 
fined to the wild raviny tract to the south of the Jumna and Ohambal, but are 
not numerous. The hyena is also found in the ravines aud in the old fort near 
the town of Etdwa. Wild pigs occur in the ravines and in the wooded 
belt of jungle to the north of the district, but in no placo whero pig- 
sticking is possible. The antolope has decreased in numbers of late years, 
but is still tolerably common except near the ravines, and tlie is 

found here and thore, and is numerous about Chichauli and in other jdaces 
between the Songar and the Jumna. Tiie chikdra or ravine deer takes the 
place of the antelope in the ravines. The porpoise or is found in the 

Jumna, and probably also in the Cbambal. 

Mr. W. E. Brooks gives a catalogue of 330 species of birds found by 

, him in Etawa, and amongst them are 47 of the 

Birds. . 

order accipiires, but as a general catalogue for the 

Dudb has been prepared, I have omitted this local list. Blue pigeons are common 
and may be purchased for shooting purposes at from three to four rupees per hun- 
dred. The green pigeon too is found wherever there are pipal trees. The district 
swarms with pea-fowl in every part. They form one of the most beautiful orna- 
ments of the land-scape and are seldom destroyed either by natives or Europeans. 
The large sand-grouse is seldom seen, but the small kind is common enough. The 
ripe rahi crops generally afford good quail shooting. The common grey par- 
tridge is the only one found in the district, neither the black nor the painted 
species occurring anywhere. The bustard does not occur, but the small flori- 
can is occasionally obtained. The abundance of water brought into the dis- 
trict by the Ganges canal causes the district to be peculiarly well-stocked with 
water birds. The great white (jrane of Liberia, called by the natives the kerkay 
is a regular winter visitor^iand may almost always he found on the Rabin jldl 
during the months of January and February. The jliils all along the canal 
are, during the winter months, well stocked with snipe, teal, and duck of numer- 
ous species. The grey goose and the nukta duck are more commonly found 
on the rivers than in the jhils, while the kulin is mot with, tiioiigh it is not 
very common. Thore is no trade whatBvor in this district in the tkius of 
wild animals and birds. 

The large rivers and tanks of the district contain turtles which sometimes 
grow to an enormous size. The Jumna and Cbambal swarm with alligators 
both of the long-nosed and the snub-nosed species. These animals are eaten 

a7 
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bjr Mfdl&br ind'bther low castOB. Lizairds of all kinds abound, from tbo largb 
irte-clinabin^ aiiimal called by tho natives the to the little harmless 

lioiise liaatd. The ^^huh-kohrcH' frequents the tiled roofs of houses, and its 
ViSnomons chaVaoter is firmly believed in by the nativ^ perhaps on good 
grounds. Snakes are hot perhaps so abundant as in other districts more 
densely coveredPwitli vegetation. The venomous ones, however, the cobm and 
the karait, especially the former, are only too common. There is nothing 
which calls for special remark in the other reptiles of the district, which are 
those commonly found in tho plains of northern India. From the middle of 
the year 1869 up to tho beginning of 1871, when payments were temporarily 
suspended, a sum of Rs. 271 was paid for tlie destruction of wild animals 
five rupees for a leopard ; tliree rupees for a hyena or for a female wolf ; 34 
annas for a male w'olf \ 12 annas for a female wolf cub, and 8 annas for a nsale 
wolf cub. The number of wolves was, at one time, so gredt that the reward 
was fixed by Government at five rupees per head. The following statement 
shows the number of persons who have died from tho attacks of wild animals 
and snakes for four years 




1869. 

J 

IS7S. 

1 

1673. 

1674. 

Average of 
four ‘years. 

Males, ... 

... 

to 

23 

38 

37 

85 

Females, ••• 

... 

15 

88 

88 

58 

38 


Total, ... 

85 

55 

61 

89 

57 


The district has no particular breed of cattle or horses of its own, and no 
t* attle wheraes have been adopted for improving the indigenous 
breeds. Bullocks ordinarily used for agricultural purposes 
cost from twenty to fifty rupees per pair. Buffaloes are used by the poorer 
classes of cultivators, but they are capable of less exertion than bullocks, and 
do not stand the hefat so well. Their price varies from twenty to fifty rupees 
ipor pair. There is, however, an excellent breed of buffaloes for milch purposes 
which are said to give as much as 25 sors of milk a day. Where the water 
is at a great depth from the surface, bullocks for irrigation purposes must be 
stronger in build and larger than those required for ordinary agricultural oper- 
ations. In the gh(k tract, bordering on the Jumna, a pair of bullocks for 
working their 60-fcet wells will coat*from eighty rupees upwards. Sheep SHid 
goats are reared in considerable numbers in the oountiy between the Jomita 
and the Chambal. The goats known as the Jumnapdri breed are in great 
request for their milch properties ; Uie best give from two to two and a half sers 
of milk daily, and fetch from four to five rupees each. Sheep are reared for 





w. 4m 

• ■* ' 

lh«ir wool, and fell at iVom twenty to thirty rupees a scor*. Lamhs are drop* 
ped in the month of E&rttik or in Eudr. They are brought up on ipilk for six 
weeks apd are then turned out to graze. . In the rains sheep are subject to 
e disease caUed mukdrif and in the cold weather to a kind of murrain known 
ps bisH, the latter of which is commonly fatal. The shepherds have so great 
p horror of this disease that they will scarcely mention its liaipe* Fighting 
grains used for purposes of amusement cost about four rupees each. 

The rivers and tanks of the district abound with fish. Amongst them is 
the rohu, a large carp which grows to the size of 20 to 25!b8, 
and is excellent eating. It is usually caught in Asdrh and 
Sdwan by means of nets or with the ordinary hook and line. Weirs are 
erected on the smaller rivers which intercept the fish on its passage up or down 
the stream. It is then stunned by blows of a cudgel (lathi) and captured. 
The price varies from one to two annas per ser. The mullet, here called the 
arwdrii is found in tho J umna and weighs from one-fourth to one-half a 
pound. It is esteemed a great delicacy and sells at from four annas per 
ser. The arwdri swim in shoals and are caught from Ph^un to Jeth by 
means of cast-nets with small meshes, and are occasionally shot with fine shot. 
The sing is a small fish about three to four inches long, which derives its 
name from the spikes with which its head is furnished, and which are said 
to cause a painful wound. It is caught in tanks, when the water becomes low, 
by means of nets and wicker-baskets. It is much esteemed by natives, and 
fetches about two annas per ser. The parkin is caught in rivers and occa- 
sionally in tanks by means of weirs and nets. It grows to a large size, often 
eight to ten sers, and is a most voracious fish. The hhdr is a very small fish, 
from to 2 inches in length, which is caught in rivers and tanks by means of 
nets with small meshes, or even by long pieces of cloth being swept upwards 
against the stream. It is found in great numbers from Ku&r to Kdrttik. 
The saur is usually caught by means of nets in the rains. It weighs about 
half a pound and is considered one of the best fi.^hes for eating, and sells at one 
anna per ser. The patharchhatta is a small fish caught in tho Sengar and in 
smaller numbers in the Jumna in the montli of Askrh by means of nets. It 
sells at half an anna per ser. In addition to the abovementioned fish, tho fol- 
lowing are said to be found in the rivers of the district : — mugri, dkigdr^ naren, 
mahdser, hdsy kahods, chdl, katiya, gkegm, hagh(Mj jhinga^ gdrich^ 6dyn, papta^ 
pariydsi, gadhsya^ tengan, siland, and jJuirga, 

^ Oil for burning is occasionally extracted from the larger species of fish, such 
as the bds, silandyand rohu. With the exception of a few Brahmans, Thdkurs, 
Baniyas and Bhagats, or devotees, fish is generally consumed by all classes of 
natives; but, with the exception of Beng&lis, who live principally on fish and 
rioe, no class of the population can bo said to subsist on a fish diet. As > 
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general rule, fish are partaken of by natives as a relish or as an occasional 
change in their ordinary diet, but the quantity consumed in proportion to the 
population does not appear to be great For EtAwa, a town of 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, and which from its situation should be well provided with fish, the daily 
fiupply is estimated at maund. According to the returns of the octroi 
(which, howeve^ it is to be noted, allows quantities of fish of less value than 
eight annas to pass duty free), the value of fish on which duty was paid from 
1st October, 1871, to the end of February, 1872, was Rs. 119. Taking the price 
of fish to be ten seers per rupee, this would only' give, in round numbers, 
30 maunds of fish during five months. Fishing is principally carried on by 
Jlallahs and Kaliars. No attempts appear to be made by the riparian proprietors- 
to exercise any control over the fishing of thj larger streams, but the fishing 
rights of a village in tanks and small streams are generally leased out. 
Gre.it quantities of small fry are caught in pools occasioned by the overflowing 
of the rivers and canals. These are caught by Kahars aud are hawked about the 
country at the rate of one or two pice a ser. They are sometimes sold for 
two-thirds of their weight in flour. The bazar rate at which fish sells varies from 
one anna to two annas. They arc cheapest and most plentiful in the rains. 

Before describing the crops and vegetable products, it will be as well to ex*' 
V t W ki d m plain the character of the existing cultivated area and 

the progress that has been made in cultivation and irri- 
gation since the settlement of the district under Regulation IX. of 1833. The 
tbllowing statement shows the distribution of the total area at the past and present 
settlements and the percentage of each of the constituent parts to the whole 



The difference in the total area is owing to the fact that the channels of 
the Jumna and the Chambal are included in the present iqeaBurement. Under 
barren is included all land utterly uuculturablo, village sites, road, canal?, 
7.ulways and encamping grounds. The decrease in area under this head is due 


Gom||tatv)on of aresB. 


to the transfer of groves to the assessable area and 
the transfer pt &e ravines tp jungle and waste. T^ 
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increase in the revenue-freC column is due to the rewards conferred upon 
Baja Jaswant B4o in 1658. The ravine jungle comprises the Chambal and 
Jumna ravines, which, though unfit for cultivation, provide good pasturage 
and fuel reserves. The area excluded from the assessment amounts to nearly 
forty per cent, of the total area, but is still less by 9*22 per cent, than 
the area so excluded at the last settlement. Broadly speal^ing, two out of 
every five acres pay no revenue to Government. In the area assessed to 
revenuej groves should hardly be included, as they do not pay revenue so 
long as they remain devoted to the purposes for which they were origin- 
ally declared free of revenue, but if tho trees be cut down, they will then 
come under assessment. Under old waste is included cuhurable land that 
has lain for more than three years uncultivated. Under the head of new 
fallow or land newly thrown out of cultivatiou there has been a great decrease 
the great area lying fallow at the last settlement being due to the desolating 
efiecta'^of the great famine of 1837«38 A.D. The land in this class only 
amounts now to 1*79 per cent, of the total assessable area. The cultivated 
bud has increased by 04,701 acres, or 20*99 per cent., on the old area, an area 
Almost equal to the decrease in the recent fallow (95,948) acres, but portions 
of this increase are clearly due to encroachments on the barren or old waste, 
In BidhfiQa,Phaphfind,and Bharthna the increase in cultivation is not so great 
as the decrease in the area of recent fallow, and portions of the latter must 
have remained untilled and have now been included in the old. waste or barren. 
In Aurai}'a and Etdwa the increase in cultivation is greater than the decrease 
in recent fallow, thus implying an encroachment on the old waste to the extent 
of the diflerence. 


The followiug.statement gives the details : — 
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The following statement shows the area tinder the principal crops during 

tbe year of measurement in each parganah in the 

Crops. j* t , r 

district : -r- 


Jiahi or Spring Crops. 


Parganah* 

Wheat. 

fe’ 

31 

Barley. 

Gram. 

i 

fli 

i 

5 

0} 

be 

> 

Poppy. 

Other crops | 

i 

1 

Aarnija, ... 

8,f;«0 

36.606 

922 

6,317 

9 

443 

179 

6 >7 

62,639 

. Percentage, 


3S 

1 

6 

... 

... 

... 

1 

48 

EliA’a, ... .M 

11, <911 

31,095 

824 

3,291 

irl 

] 146 

973 

4,976 

51,411 

ii'ercenfagc, ... 

*/ 


1 

2 

... 

1 

1 

4 

f. S9 

Bhanhiui, ... 

9,687 

29,187 

2,67? 

3,486 

190 

836 

866 

3,345 

50,073 

Percentage, 

‘ 7 

2/ 

2 

3 

... 

1 

1 

2 

38 

Bidhuna, ... ... 

14336 

18,189 

8,114 

4,164 

370 

463 

2, <84 

1,173 

48,982 

Percentage, 

16 


9 

4 

... 

I 

2 

1 

64 

Fhapbuud, ... m. 

11, IIS 


9S6 

4 670 

81 

639 

746 

831 

42,247 

Percentage, ... 

14 

30 

1 

» 

... 

1 

» 

2 

64 

Total, ... 

64,776 

137,468 

13,373 

21.8 lOl 

611 

3,417 

4,D48> 10,832 

247,246 

Percentage, 

9 

25 

2 

4l 

1 


1 

I 

2 

44 


KJuLrif or Rain Crops. 


Parg^anah. 

1 

9 

09 

i 

1 

M 

•ao»?oo 

Bdjra, 


i 

a 

s 

1 

xi 

O 

Total. 

Auraiya, ... 


61^ 

19 

21,721 

20,012 

14,908 

24 

. 159 

702 

68,163 

Percentage, 

... 

1 

... 

19 

18 

13 

... 

... 

1 

62 

EiS^'a, ... 


4,098 

267 

18,062 

28,379 

26,113 

3.562 

1,794 

1,439 

. 86,704 

Percentage, 

... 

.3 

... 

12 

21 

20 

3 

1 

1 

61 

Bbarthnu, ... 

... 

4,766 

1,170 

2],0i;> 

24,346 

21,049 2,092 

1,746 

1,322 

77,633 

Percentage, 

... 

4 

1 

15 

20 

18 

2 

1 

1 

. 62 

Bid buna, ..• 


7,797 

148 

7.042 

1,806 

22 005 

6G0 

1,739 

862 

4 ',469 

Percentage, 

... 

9 

... 

b 

1 

24 

1 

:• 

1 

46 

Phaphiind, ... 

... 

6,206 

97 

9,139 

4,301 

16,97.> 

1,116 

1,178 

506 

37,615 

Percentage, 

... 

7 

.. 

10 

6 

21 

* 

1 

1 

46 

Total, 

... 

22,484 

1,70? 

77,007 

78,847 

102,045 

7,344 

6,615 

4,831 

800,374 

Percentage, 


4 

... 

14 

16 

16 

1 

1 

1 

56 


Distributing the crops according to the ordinary classification, we have 


amongst the cereals Wheat (geMn)^ barley (jau), rice (dhdn)^ kahmi^ karri^ 
samdn, kodo^ pasdij and lei : amongst the pulses are peas (mattar). gram (channn)^ 
mdng^ nioth^ urd, or mdsh, raunsOy masdry oJ^ar, or thohoTy darahriy and bhat^ 
mans : amongst fibres are cotton (kapds)y mdnjy san, patsan, kdnsy ddbh. bakhautay 
and bdbari: amongst oil-seeds are found tiliy sarson, alsiy sehua, andiy Idka, and 
rdi: amongst dyes are indigo safflower (kusum)y tesuy harslngkdry dly and 
tdn: amongst millets are^odr, Indian-com (makka), hdjray mandda, and^Aama; 
and amongst iregetables are potatoes (dU)y musk-melons, water-melons, love- 
apples, {ba%gan)y arwiy ox ghmnydy radish (mdli)y omoi (gdja/r)yiar^ 
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Cultiration of crops. 


ihal^kWid, bhihdi, $emy palak] methij kdkrij khira, haddu, lauH^ i(yya^ zaridnhind^ 
kaviUby dhent&iBy hdbiy ihalgamy piffdzy lahsatiy khurfa, kaekriy ekauraiyay thhi* 
thenddy hamrkoy tumay and hajarkund» 

There ie nothing peculiar in the practice of agriculture in this district or 
essentially different from the account given bnder 
Meerut and Eta. Wheat, as a rule, is sown mixed with 
barley in irrigated land, and requires two to three waterings. It is never 
sown without water except in a few patches of tir and kachdr soil. Barley is 
sown in dry land with gram. Vegetables and tobacco are confined to the richly 
manured and irrigated lands adjoining the village site, and the poppy, too, is con- 
fined to the same class of land except where canal irrigation renders the outlying 
fields more adapted to its cultivation. In the khaHfy cotton is sowm amidsi'the 
arhar fields: maize is sown as a second crop in the fields near the village site, 
and indigo is followed by wheat or barley. Rice of an inferior kind is grown in 
the bad clay land known as jhdbar and in the vicinity of jhils. The following 
table shows the time of ploughing, sowing and reaping the principal crops 


%opa.. 

Time 

of 

ploaghing. 

1 

Sowing. 

Reaping. 

Crops, 

Time 

of 

ploughing. 

Sowing. 

Heaping. 

Wheat, 

June to 
October. 

November. 

April, ■ 

Sugar>cane 

March. 

April, 

Fe'bmacy. 

Barlvy, ... 

Bejar^ 

Ditto. 

Dftto, 

March. 

Maize, ... 
Cotton, ... 

June, 

July. 

September. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

June. 

November 
to January. 

Gram, 

June to 
September. 

October. 

April. 


August, 

Ditto. 

November. 

Tobacco, 

October 

July. 

December. 

Joiir, 

June. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Poppy, 

December. 

December. 

March to 
April. 

Uice, 

February, 

February. 
March, j 

August to 
September, 

Vegetables, ... 

February. 

February 
to March. 

x\UgU8t to 
ISeptember 

fnligo, ... 

April. 

April, 

August. 


The use of manure is appreciated, but it is not applied every year. One manuring 
usually lasts for two or even three years. The manure consists of the sweep 
ings and refuse of the villages, which, though partially consumed for fuel, still 
affords enough for the cultivation of a considerable area close to the village site. 


Mr. Neale gives tables of produce and value of each crop and details of 

Froduce and It. yalafc an^ cultivation tvhich are .especially useful for 

comparison mih similar statistics from other districts. 
Me writes : — It is impossible to say that these tables are absolutely correct, 
but they have been made op affcefr repeated testing and examination, and were 


not devised to 'fit into any preconceived theory. It was at one time attempted 
to sliow the cost of (suUivation, including price of hired labour, and thence td 
deduce the actual profits. But on this hypothesis I found it impossible to show 
any surplus at all in the tenants’ hande^ or at the most some Rs. 12 to Bs. 18 
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a yeair, the reason being that in so poor a country, with such poor appliaifces of 
agriculture, if the cultivator does not work himself, but employs labour, the 
expenses, inchidiug rent, nearly equal the gross prodiice. In fact, taking bad 
years with good, it would more than equal it. If so, how comes it that any 
zaminddr keeps seer. The answer is, because he is a zaminddr. He gets a 
good deal of his ploughing done for nothing by his tenants’ bullocks and 
a good deal of all the other kinds of labour by making his tenants work 
gratuitously by turns. Also, his seer produces him fodder for his cattle, of 
which ho can afford a larger number than his tenants. • And cattle produce 
andy/ii in this district is very lucrative. Besides this, 
if ho has many family hangers-on (and I am assuming 
him to be a zaniinddr of ordinary importance, not merely a petty shareholder), 
they help him in his labour, and a fair quantity of seer enables him to grow food 
for them cheaply. When seer is merely the actual area reserved for his own 
cultivation by a small share-holder, it is, of course, cultivated under the same 
conditions as to remunerativeness as a tenant’s holding, and differs from it only 
in the name. I think, indeed, that there can be no doubt, from the enquiries made 
personally from cultivators, that with very few exceptions, they just get enough 
to eat and to clothe themselves with, and no more. As a body they are in the 
Baniya’s hands, who dole out to them a just sufficient allowance. It is, in fact, 
like the miners’ butty” system, which formerly so generally prevailed in Eng- 
land ; only that the comparatively soft and indolent character of the parties to 
it in this country renders the friction in carrying it out marvellously small. And 
the sufferers’ wants are so few, their ignorance of any higher standard of life so 
complete, that the Hindu buttyraan or Baniya has no difficulty in gaining their 
acquaintance.” 

Statement of produce with gross value. 


Crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 
value per 
acre. 

Total gross 
value. 

Crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 
value per 
acre. 

Total gross 
Value. 

Hahu 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Kharif, 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Wheat, 

64,776 

37 18 

0 

20,71,217 

Sugar-cane, 

23,484 

69 6 7 

16,60,647 

Barley, tM 

13,373 

18 6 

10 

2.: 6,589 

Maize, 

14,701 

16 6 9 

26,433 

Bfjar, ••• 

137,468 

17 10 

6 

S4.209»S 

('otton, 

77,007 

88 11 10 

22,13,140 

Gram, ••• 

si,^so 

8 10 

6 

1,84,966 

TAjra & joAr, 

180.392 

7 3 9 

13,06,036 

Tobacco, Mf 

611 

48 0 

0 

26,669 

Rice, 

6,616 

28 0 0 

8,70,440 

Yegetableii ... 

3,417 

66 0 

0 

1,91.852 

Indigo, 

7,344 

24 6 9 

1,79,864 

Poppy, ••• 1 

4,948 

68 2 

3 

3,87,160 

Other crops, 

4,831 

26 12 8 

1,24,474 

Other crops, ... 

10,889 

86 8 

8 

3,84,706 

Total, ... 

647,619 

21 4 6 

1,16,60,277 


Add to this ten per cent, of the cultivated area as bearing two crops 


in the year valued at eight rupees per acre more than one-crop land, and we 
have Rs. 4,38,088, or a total of Rs. 1,20,89,066 for the value of the crops in an 



AVBBAGS AHi:( VALUS. ||| 

Th^ cplumn showing ^fiverage value ppT ^re* ii calaulatp^ (u 

•H ^lafpctfr ef dpils. 

We next come to the^tails of oult^vation with the results of examinatioi\iii 
ATeraa« quttarn and based on distinciion of soils smd irrigation wbic|K must 
be of much use in valuing land. 

Jver<^e outturn and valm of each crop. 


Oropi sndBoilB. 


l.^Wktat. 

1ft wheat, 
Sad ditto, •.« 
9jrd ^tto. 

a.— Aiqri 
lit oiaas wet, 
pirid dl|tp, 

8rd ditto, 
Istclaflf dry. 

Sod ditto, 

let plass wet. 
fod ditto, 

Srd ditto, 

1st class dry, 
sod ditto/ 
i.-^Tphaceo 
1st class wet, 

а. — Maize. 

Ist class wet, 
and ditto, 

б. — Cotton. 

|8t class wet, 

2nd ditto, 

Ist class dry. 

Sod ditto, 

7. — Sugar, 

Ist ^sss wet, 

Snd ditto., 
%.^indigo^ 

1ft flafs wet, 
ai^ ditto. 

Ist class dry, 
and dieto.' 

1st CASBi dry, 

m 

lU^^Sdira. 

Ist Claes dry, 

Snd ditto. 

l2.^Poppif, 


Alt els« wyt, 
and ^ito. 



a 8 
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lidlQ' af 'ftn * 6 100 mauuds of tho p 

«]d|[, tindor opium, allowanoe is made for the seed, of which aboiil two ihauiido 
iKve collected from each acre valued at about Rs. 6. 9. ' t ^ 

t lfr» Reale has made two interesting calculations, ozie showing the protj^ 
and loss account of his farm to an ordinary, ciiltivatpjr 
holding rather less than nine acres of land, and another 
for the total cultivated area of the district. In the 
first case, having taken into account thagreat varieties of soils in the district 
and their distribution, he assumes, for his ideal average cultivator, a holding 
comprising 12 per cent, of gauhdn, 22 per cent, of manjhay and the rest Acir, 
with 10 per cent. .of the first, 16 per cent, of the second, and 21 per cent, of 
Ibe third irrigated, and with the ordinary crops grown, such as wheat, sugar, 
cotton,' 6^*ar, gram and the millets, and about one acre of land yielding two 
crops, he makes the value of the crops grown Rs. 180, and debiting againsi 
this the cost of bullocks, irrigation, implements, labour, and, I presume, rent, 
gives the cultivator a profit of Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 a year, or Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-8-^0 per 
month to feed his wife and family and two grown-up men, his sons or nephews^ 
to assist him in the cultivation. In the second case, based upon the second 
table of BoiUproduce given above, the total gross value of the produce of 
the district is given in the first table, but the ci»ps known MdofaBli, or 
second crops, are omitted and their value can only be very roughly estimated. 
The area they cover varies according to the population of the estate. In a 
village wiA a large site or a large number of hamlets, these crops will covpr 
as much as fifteen per cent, of the cultivated area, whilst a poor village will 
haVe hardly as mudi as eight per cent. Ten ])er cent, is therefore taken as a 
fair average for the rich well-watered cis- J umna tract, and the poor, dry, and 
ravine-eaten trans- Jumna tract taken together. With the exception of indigo 
and rice they arc not valuable, and they tend to weaken and exhaust the soil, 
BO that on the whole eight rupees per acre may be taken as a fair a,veragd value. 
This biings the average value per acre up to Rs. 22-1-0. The total revised 
revenue of the district is Rs. 13,27,651, and dividing the gross outturn by 
this find tb&t the new land-revenue is 9'03 per cent, of the tot^ 

inobma ^ tlie^district. Mr. Neale thinks that the calculation for outturn 
is probably too low, As Indigo it sewn and cut at the ^e when the sur- 
veyors* «ve ICBel likely to be in the field ; again, the ^timates for the value 
of the ^and etraw end ike^ supplementary crops of oil-seeds, arhar 
and thelikV^Ire okaHj Veiyloi^ It will, therefore, be safer to say that 
Government take! so^etUiig one-nindz and one-eleventh of total 

Foduce.'' . ^ ^ 

Til and maise WeVS'selectCd foi special description in this^distnet, end t give 
the local mode of enltiration aqd F^pitration from a note by:Mr. Aikman, O.S. 





TIL-OR'^SESAIflW.' ' "|AI' 

R UiRck seed, and tili which hak ^k whit# seed/^alfe both gco^ 
amongst the Uiarif crops- for the sake of ihe oil ex- 
pressed from the seeds. Neither are ever sown alon^ 
Hie HI forming a portion of the^odi* or bdjra crops, and the tili being sown 
tfith cotton. Besamum is grown on all kinds of soil, but bMruwa^ or Boi 
having equal proportions of loam and sand, js tt^nght to be best fitted fo/ it. 
It is sown in the month of As4rh, at the beginning of the rains and before sowings 
the field is ploughed twice or somethnes thrice, and a^^malt quantity of the 
seed is mixed with the seed of the crop with which it is to be sown. A Ilji# of 
til is usually sown along the edge of the field, and often in rows through 
the field, at intervals of eight or ten yards. The surface of ihe field is then 
harrowed or rather smoothed by means of the patela^ elsewhere called hengtu 
After tlie'^plants are two or three inches high they are weeded two<^or three 
times along with the other crops. Til does not require to be irrigated, nnless in 
case of failure of the rains. The pods form in the month of Ku&r 

and the crop is gathered in K4rttik. The plants are cut down by 
means of a han&hja or sickle, and they are then made up into bundles 
and left with the pods upwards on the threshing-fioor to dry. As soon 
as they are well dried the pods split open. The bundles are then inverted and 
shaken. This is sufficieift to separate the seeds. The stalks that remain at# 
called t'\lBota and are used for fuel. The average price of the seed is 10 or 12 
sers per rupee. Sometimes, however, the harvest is almost totally destroyed 
by excessive rainfkll, as happened here in 1871. In that case the price rises to 
six sers for the rupee. As stated above, til is never sown alone in this district but is 
always subsidiary to some other crop, and the quantity sown is subject t# no 
fixed rule. On this account I have been unable to procure sufficiently accurate 
data for determining the cost of production and profits derived from the cultiva- 
tion here. The oil expressed from the seeds of this plant is called miijio, tel or 
sweet oil, as opposed to karwa tel or bitter oil, which is the produci of earem- 
(mustard seed). It is manufactured by Tells or oilmen, The instrument used 
in the manufacture is a press (kolhu) the same in principle as that used fqr 
crashing sugar-cane. The press is worked by a bullock which itaa itS; eyes 
blind-folded, in order, it is said, to prevent it from becoming giddy^ The animal 
is generally driv^ by a man or boy seated on the revolving beam, bat .a Spvell» 
trained bullock may often be dOen patiently going its round without any due ^t# 
look after it. Til seeds yield one-third of their weight in oiL Tha^ iM, or 
cak6, 'th|it remains after extraction of theA#i],^i8 generally the perquisite of >the 
oilman* In ooiintry places his rOiauneration |s genera^ an equal weight of 
grain for the oU extracted. In<*cities the^st of mannfaptnre is Be. 1-14-0 per 
maund of dil. average price' at which this oil seUs is 34 sers per rupea,. 

In 1872, on account of the failase of the previous y^ris bi^ves^ pxice rose 
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tiers foi^ ilie rt!k^e%. After being clarified by boiling it is nved in cook^ 
ibg ptirtiy &6.f by those who are unable to afiPord ghi. Xt is also burned and gives 
light titen other native oils, but oonsnmes more rapidly. The khdt, or 
is nsed for feeding cattle, but is also eaten by the poorer classeSi 
'Marions kinds nf scented oil, called used by the natives fbr hair*^ and for 
anointing the hbdy, are liianufaottired by keeping the seeds between alternate 
layers of sweet-smelling flowers, such as chameli, keoray &o. The best kind of 
phdel sells at fbur rupees per ser, and inferior kinds at Rs. 1-^S and 2 rupees 
per Ser. A third use of the produce of this plant is in the nlanutaeture of 
Sweetmeats. The seed after being cleaned is mixed up with sugar or molasses^ 
So as to form difterCnt kinds of comfits, the commonest being til ka laddu and 
reori. 

Indian-coru, hero called inahkay fs sown in the best gaukdni ddmat soil 
close to the village site, in the lands that yield twO 
crops in the year. The most important of the two 
crops is that which ripens in spring. Indian-corn is preferred for the second 
crop, as it is supposed to exhaust the soil less than any other autumn crop. Tim 
land before being 'sown is generally manured. The time for sowing is usually 
&e beginning of Asdrh, though sometimes, especially in the vicinity of towns^ 
the seed is sown some weeks earlier with the view of forcing on the crop in an^ 
ticipation of the ready sale which the young ears meet with. The field ia 
prepared for the crop by being ploughed two, three, or four times ; after the 
last piciughing, the seed is sown either broad-cast or in furrows one foot apartu 
Indian-corn is geneyally sown alone, but sometimes a kind of cucumber la 
found accompanying it. After the Sowing the land is smoothed over by means of ^ 
the jfiat plank called patela. After the shoots have attained a height bf three 
or fonr inches, the field is carefully weeded with the kMt'pi, This operation is 
repeated two o'r threb times : if the rains should fail, the crop is irrigated onoe^ 
jby the middle of Bhddbn the plants have attained a height of four fbet^ end the 
ears be^ to form. From this time Up to the gathering in of the harvest^ the 
ifeeid is watched night and day to protect it from the depredations of thieves^ 
wild animals and birds. Baring the night, if not carefully Watd)ed> the crop 
suffers much ftetfi the ratages of porenpinfes, jackals, and bandicoots^ which gnsh 
down the stalks and then devour thO young ears ; daring the day squirrels and 
birds bate to be guarded agsinid;. For the purpose of watching, a stage called 
fnatra or mdeh^ is erected, which, supported on poles, at a height of oight 
to ten f^t iinm the ground, onableS a man seated on it, to command a view 
of the whole field ; thia stage ia generaily protected by means of a thatclu 
Sometimes ita place Is aupptied by airircalar mound of earth at tbs comer of 
the field. Ih'e watcher having fumiahed himself with a simg and some peffiets 
of clay br htliiVtir, motildlb the Uidfra, and by aid of his sling and by his cries 
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dcNM his best to keep oft all depredators. Sometimes, ^hen there are trees in or 
<tear the field, a stick suspended from the branches and agitated by the watch- 
man from his stage by means of a string, serves to keep off beasts and birds. 
At intervals during the night he descends from his post and joining someculti- 
^tot of a neighbouring field makes in company with him a patrol of their 
crops. It'generally fares ill with any thief who is caught pilfering on such an 
ecoairion^ more especially if resistance be ofiered. Often do bruises and fractures 
in.tbe case of sudi culprits sent for trial testify to the vigour with which the 
cultivator wields his short bambu cudgel in defence of his grain. With the 
early morning, the husbandman retires from the field ; his place generally being 
taken by one of his children, who takes up the task of protecting the maize 
from the birds which now attack it. At early morning in September, the air 
resounds with the shouts raised to scare away the myriads of pm*rots, Aci| 
which flock to the attack from all sides. 

But by the end of Ku^r the cares of the husbandman are drawing to a 
close. The crop is gathered in Ku4r or Kdrttik, by which time it has attained a 
height of five to six feet. If the field is near the city the cultivator finds a 
ready market for the young ears which are eagerly bought up by Kunjaras, to 
be retailed in the bazar where they meet with a ready sale^ being when roasted 
esteemed a delicacy both by Europeans and natives. When such a market is 
not available, the maize, before it has got too ripe, is cut down from the roots 
by memis of the hansi^a or native sickle. The crop is then stored in the open 
air on tlie threshing-floor (kkaliydn) and left to ripen thoroughly. When this 
has taken place, the cobs which have now assumed a reddish tint are broken off 
the stalks and are beaten with crooked aticks so as to separate the grain. The 
husks that remain are used for fuel, or are accumulated for manure. The 
stalks are rarely used for fodder, they are generally burnt or employed in the 
manofactirto of screens for doors, &c. The grain is either stored by the 
tkiUBbandman in large earthen jars for domestic consumption, or is sold in the 
bazar. The following are the forms in which the produce of this crop is 
consumed. First, as stated above, the young ears are esteemed a great 
deficaoy by Europeans and natives. When first brought to market they sell 
for a pioe each, but afterwards get much cheaper. Second, much of the grain ia 
consumed after being parched by the caste called Bbarbhunjas. After being well 
dried, the grain^is slightly damped and then thrown into very hot sand, and by this 
process it undergoes a complete transformation. From a small hard grain of 
alreddish yellow oioloar, it is changed to « light white mass, four times the 
lice of the original grains In this form it goes by the name of khil or Idwa 
and sells at one anna per ser. It is eaten dry or after being steeped in milk. 
'Ihhrd, the grain is parched after being slightly crushed by means of an 
insirnment called h dhanki In this form it goes by the name of panml. 
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Fourth, the grain after being parched is ground into a flour which is called 
$aUfi, Fifth, the great bulk of Indian-corn is made into flour which, made 
into bread, is consumed by the poorer classes. With those who are unao- 
eustomed to its use it is apt to produce indigestion and other disorders of the 
Stomach. The grain is very hard and requires much manual labour to grind 
it* The cost of grinding wheat is usually twp pice fov flve sers, bul the rate 
for maize is exactly double. When half-ground it is called ardcft(;a. Maize is 
almost entirely grown for home consumption in this district, and opvers bat a 
email proportion of the cultivated area* 

As already noted, irrigation is extensively pfactked, bearing the proportioD 

of 48*43 per dent, to the total cultivation. The follow-* 
Irrigfttion. ^ 

ing statement shows the area irrigated at the settle- 
ment in each parganah, with the percentage of the irrigated area deriving Hs 
water from wells, canals, and ponds 

Ibbioatsd non 


Parfansh. 


« flf 


I fl 

« li 



Oli 


Ktiwa, 

BidhCiaa« 

Bharthna, 

Fbaphdnd, 

Aweiyap 


1S9J16 65,371 

90,441 66,9n2 

127,606 61,250' 

79,7621 68,715 

110,696 12,910 


46*99 43.826 

74*03 60,057 

48(0] 25,938 

73 61 16,968 

11*66 1 1,6 16 


67*04 2,492 
74*75 2,473 
42*33 8,032 
82*29 820 

89*36 1,374 


8*40! 19,124: 

.4*96; 14,432| 

8*70, 82,281 

1*40 88,9S2| 

10*66 


Total, 


647,619, 265,208 48*43 150,814| 66*67| 10,121 8*82 104,7731 39*60 


From the returns of last settlement it would appear that irrigation bae itt- 
oreased by only 13*6 per oeni, notwithstanding that the canal has been intro- 
duced, but there is. good reason for mistrusting the whole of the statistics of last 
settlement on this pgipt aa greatly exaggerated. The statistics of well irriglk^ 
tioB are as follows:— 


fatgamlh. 

dumber of well*. 

r -ea 

■S a 

S (0 

Sc « 

•M 

fife 

< 

Dfpth ef water 
from twrjace in 

1 

as 

Temporary. 

TotaL 

TTT 

S 

\i 

Etawa, ••• M* *•* 

BharthnEi ... -*•• ••• 

liiilbiina, .1. ... *•• 

Pbaphdnd, 

AQraiya, ••• *•• 

Tctalf 

410 

120 

388 

109 

46 

9,199 

6,374 

10,964 

4.263 

2,999 

0.609 

6,494 

ll,’:47 

4,367 

3,044 

4*66 ' 
3 99 
4*41 
4^34 
3*78 

S0<»0 

.00.80 

000 

tee 

00 

20>95 

20-80 

18-S4 

30*26 

1,067 

38,794 

34,861 

4 31 

, *® 

21 
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In parganab Et6wa the sulnsoil is firm and the wells last for ten to fifteen 
AppmntaecresM. Real yeaM> #“<1 generally, throughout the district, the well- 
teorcase capability is good, but the depth of water from the 

sui^ace is the great obstacle to the more extended use of wells. lu Auraiya, 
^lere the water is at an average of 60 feet from the surface, the irrigated area 
severed ^ly 12,910 acrea- at the present settlement, whilst Mr. Gubbiiip 
i^rds 20,0.51 acres as irrigated in 1840, showing a decrease of 35 '6 1 percent. 
Mis. Crostbwaite thinks that there has been no decrease, though the people say 
that the water-level has receded considerably from the surface^; in any case the 
proposed introductteit of the canal with its well-known effect of raising the 
water-level can be only productive of good in this tract. Mr. Gubbins writes* 
of^ Auraiya: Irrigation is very limited, being only 18 percent., and having 
been carefully examined may be depended upon. The villages in the centre 
and along the northern side are best supplied with irrigation. In the karkhot 
the Water is very scarce and at a great depth from the surface.” Mr. Cro8«* 
thwaite considers that the true explanation of the apparent decrease in irngation* 
both here and in Bharthna is found in the fact that the old survey was made^ 
immediately afte^ the great famine of 1838. In that fearful struggle for Ijfe, 
swells were sunk everywhere in the hope of getting water, and wherever a well 
’Was so sunk, a certain portion of land was written down as irrigated. In 1861, 
wells were sunk in the same way, and I have found several wells made in that 
year, and some few that were made in 1838 lying unnserd. This made me sus- 
picious' lost some attempt tb conceal irrigation had been made, but oaretMl in- 
quiry and scrutiny led me to put aside that idea. The wells were disused 
simply because there was so little water in them and at so great a depth that 
it waS'Uot worth while to work them.” There can be no doubt but that this is 
tile proper-explanation of the apparent deorease ill the irrigable area, and that 
m reality there has been a large increase. . > 

poc/idr tract kuchcha wells are good ; they laist a long time, cost 
tilristing irrigation caps- very little, and give an ample supply of water at from 14 
biutiei; 3 q surface. Much of the well-irrigation 

1 Writtitg of Bharthna. Mr. Neale notes that in many cases the people complained of the watef 
baring receded from S to 9 feet from the old level owing to the diminished rain-falL He writes 
^^aking etery allowance for a desire to depreciate existing assets, and also for the common tea- 
denoy to praise the past at the ekpense of the present, still statements so often repeated must 
oommand attention, and there is soientifle ground for believing them to be true. The rain-fall hat. 
In fact diminished in late years, and the river Jumna has also been much exhausted in order to feed 
the large canals above In the treafc. A tract lying by that river and dependent on it and on the col- 
lection of rain water into its nlbre depressed parts for its well supply cannot but suffer when 
river is artificially drained and the rains diminished or are inconstant. It is also to be observed tbbt, 
according to the people's assertion, the receding water has reached a softer and less reliable 
stratum. In the opposite case, had a firmer sub-soil been gained, the re-oeraion would have been a 
benefit, and 1 have heard such instances admitted, but nQt in this parganah." * H., Set. Eep.,'S34. 
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has here been superaeded by the EUwa braaoh of the flanges canal, and 
the only part beyond its influence is a small portion of the north-east corner 
of the Bidhuna parganah, which is fully supplied with water from wells^ 
.The probable effect of the projected Lower Ganges canal on this tract ^ haf 
been noticed elsewhere. In the glidr^ water is found at such a great depth that 
irrigation is very scanty, and crops requiring water are little grown. In the 
karkha tract, irrigation is almost unknown in the uplands, but wells are made 
to some extent in the low-lying stretches below the ravines, and the alluvial 
land does not require artiflcial irrigation. In the pdi>f the raviny ground is 
entirely beyond the reach of artificial irrigation, and, like the karkha tract, the 
alluvial lands lying along the Chambal and the Jumna do not require any. 
water* The in-lying bays along the course of these rivers are inundated in the 
rains and receive a deposit of fertilising mud which remains moist enough to 
bear rich crops daring the rabi season. The only portion of the district, 
therefore, that, will profitably admit of the extension of irrigation is the ghdr 
tract lying between the Sengar and the high bank of the Jumna, and in it, 
more especially parganah Auraiya, which is provided for by the oanal-scheme 
Juiown as the Bhognipnr branch. 

As a rule, the tracts with the largest irrigable area possess the greater pro-* 

Influence of irrigation portion of cold-weather crops. Thus, in BidhAna and 
00 crops. Phaphund, where the water-capibility is greatest, the 

rabi crops are also larger than the khorif. In these parganahs, wheat and 
angar-cane occupy a larger area than in any other, but cotton, on the other 
hand, flourishes in the dry parganahs. The influence of irrigation on the prin- 
cipal crops ought to be best shown by the returns of the canal and by com- 
paring a parganah where canal irrigation prevails with one where well irriga- 
tion prevails. We have these parganahs in Bidhiina and Phaphiind. In the 
former, as already shown, canals supply but per cent, of the total irriga- 
tion, and in the latter 66*31 per cent, of the water is got from canals exclusively. 
Th# in Phaphnod occupies 52 per cent, of the total cultivation, and in Bi- 
4bt&na it covers 51 per cent. The following statement shows the percentage 
of each of the principal crops grown in these parganahs during the year of 
sneasnrem^tt— 
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Th# 6A\f di#ei^Mlce dbservabb is that BidhAna grow# nioire whsat and 
sugar and less cotton than Fbaphdnd« but taking the better cereals together, 
wheat and barley show 41 per cent, in Bidhdna against 40 per cent, in Phaphdnd. 
Indigo and sugar-cane both, however, owe much to the canal, the former its 
very existenee and a yearly increasing area, and the latter an increased and 
permanent area. 

The following statement, compiled from the records of the Canal Department^ 
shows the acreage under each of the principal crops for 

C/HBm ftMtiBHCS* ^ 

a senes of years : — 


Oropf. 

isei-ez. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871*72. 

Y872-78. 

Crops. 

1861-68. 

1669-7a 

1870-71. 



Oaitfeiii, .. 
Sngaroi^ .. 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Bloe, 

Maiie. 

Othar oMt'tali, 
Oram, 

9.389 

8.618 

10^389 

844 

8,000 

20,916 

16,637 

H33 

601 

4,688 

861 

1,108 

4,937 

37,080 

80,483 

m 

167 

1,970 

611 

1,027 

4.363 

17,606 

14,631 

608 

18 

1,163 

4U0 

800 
6, OSS 
21.663 
31,672 
1,074 
106 
2,190 
1,4:15 

Other palsea. 

Fodder, 

Cotton, 

Other flbros, 
Indigo. 

Olhei* dyes, 
Drugs, .. 
Dll-seeds, .. 

‘i89 

212 

*188 

42 

7,287 

1.003 

1,040 

4 

210 

*140 

4 

8,682 

1,041 

i 

669 

”20 

X 

8,330 

1,803 

612 

‘m 

3 

t(n48i 

3.731 


These figures bear out the statement made with reference to indigo and sugar- 
cane, and opium, too, might be added. Altogether, the canal has given a 
stimulus to the production of the better class of crops in each season. The 
total area irrigated in 1861-62 was 24,746 acres, and in 1862-63 there were 
11,526 acres watered from the canal. The drought of 1868-69 at once raised 
the area, and though there has since been some falling off, this is confined to 
cotton and kharif crops, which in ordinary years scarcely require any water. 
Aa» particular example of the influence of the canal in promoting the cultiva- 
tion of the better class of crops, the following abstract of ten years’ crops in 
pargandi Bidhdila, irrigated from the Gawnpore branch of the Ganges canal, 
is given : — ■ 


Crop. 

<0 

00 

•1 

<0 

S 

V 

to 

1 - 

' us 
to 

i 

00 

? 

le 

to 

GO 

4. 

S 

1 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

• 

I 

gogtr-oana^ 

... 

11 

83 


819 

476 

496 

666 

882 

687 

678 

Whtatr 

.i. 

■ 

86 

1,049 

1,161 

9,090 

860 

1,456 

1,779 

1,972 

1,844 


... 

■ 

a? 

812 

779 

8,018 

1,667 

1,182 

1,848 

1,007 

1,624 

OUMf'er^ii 

•te 

m 

14 

779 

308 

88 

327 

898 

820 

720 

698 

TMaioif 

ese 

S7 

18t 

9,864 

8,668 

4,609 

8,339 

3,491 

4,729 

4,886 

4,saa^ 


24 accas of indigo were eoltlvated for the first time in 1869-70 and 72 acres k 
1870^71. Iba fidlowin§ itatemeat shows the area actually irrigated by lha 
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oais^. ia eftch pargane^i and, like the firat table, it has beenr conopiled from the 
records of the office of the Superintendent of Irrigation • 

Statement showing the areas irrigated in each season* 


Year. Et&wa. Bidhuna. Bharthna. Pbaph6ud. Auiaija. Total. 


1866-67. 

Kharff, 

Babi, Mt 

... 

9,121 

8,977 

1,243 

6,383 

1,967 

11,768 

1,720 

9,880 

B#e 

7,041 

34,808 

Total, 


10,398 

6,626 

13,726 

11,100 

... 

41,849 

1867-68. 

Kharff, 

Babi, It. 

tea 

A 

9,960 
8,7 S6 

757 

3,041 

9,481 

14,017 

1,730 

9,727 

... 

4 

7,228 

85,571 

Total, 

... 

11,046 

5,798 

16,498 

11,467 

4 

42,799 

1868-68. 
Kharff, ••• 

Babi, 


7,084 

■ 10,909 

6,190 

7,663 

10,026 

17.090 

10,767 

19,7.36 

4 

26 

33,081 

56,415 

Total, 

... 

18,095 

12,763 

27,116 

30,603 

29 

88,494 

1869-70. 

KharSI, 

Babi, 

•o« 

ees 

4,099 

7,238 

2,392 

6,828 

6,939 

ll,b64 

4,868 

13,362 

... 

... 1 

17,218 

38,492 

Total, 

... 

11,267 

9,220 

17,003 

18.220 

... i 

66,710 

1870-71. 
Hharff, ... 

Babi, 

•t« 

3,811 

10,166 

2,993 

8,083 

6,536 

16,829 

4,K6I 

15,5t!8 


17,201 

49,666 

Total, 

... 

18,977 

1 11,076 

21,365 

20,449 

... 

66,867 

lj71-7S. 
K)ual^ ... 

HlH ... 1 

e«a 

3,684 

6,336 

2,631 

7,481 

4,878 

12,158 

4,514 

9,690 


16,107 

35,665 

Total,^ 

•et 

10,020 

10,012 

16,636 

14,104 

... 

. 60,672 

1872-75. - 

Kharff, 

Babi, 

... 

4,792 

11,749 

1 

8,689 

10,312 

6,659 

I 

6,428 

18,390 

tat 

20,391 

69,316 

Total, 

... 

16,471 

18,994 

24,424 

24,818 

... 

79,707 

The complaints of the cultiyators are directed against maladministration, 

> the uncertainty in the quantity and time of the supply/ 

the inferiority of the water as a fertilising agent,' 

caused, they aUege, by its coldness, and the deteriora-* 
tion of the soil, by the deposit of reh and silt. The question of ma][admink-) 
tration depends on the character of the officenibr the time b^eing in charge of 
w 1 * , .7 supervision of the water-rate collections: and' is a 

removable evil tnatneed not be discussed. Oompwnrai’' 

of uncertainty Are universal, and, under thapredent arrangements, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest labour and-oare on Ihe part of the canal officidb, ^cannot' be * 
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BV^idisd; blit with the completion of the proposed supply channel from the ■ 
. Lower Ganges canal, it is to be hoped that there may be 

^ ' less grounds for just complaints on this ground in future. 

Oo the question of the deterioration of the crops due to the coldness of the canal 
Water, Mr. Crosthwaite thinks that the effect is more fairly attributable to over- 
cropping. No complaints are made during the first year of using the canal 
water, nor in the case of water equally cold drawn from ponds and rivers, yet 
deterioration does take place and may be thus explained “ Wells ^require a 
large live-stock and great labour. The soil reaps two benefits from this : 
there is more manure saved from burning, and the tendency to over-farm is 
Checked. If the farmer has to work at his well, he cannot sow more sugar or 
Wheat than he has time to irrigate. But when he is relieved from all well duty, 
he has nothing to keep him within bounds. He sows more of these tropRs, and 
At the same time he has less manure. I believe this is the true reason why 
Crops in canal land show a tendency to deteriorate — a result attributed by the 
people to the quality of the water. It may be said against this, that Mr. 
Buck (in his valuable paper on canals) did not find that the cattle were 
materially reduced since the advent of the canal. But my experienoe is that 
wherever wells have been largely used, the substitution of canal water does re- 
duce the number of cattle and extends the area of crops that need manure. 
Manure is diminished not only in quantity but quality. The cattle used foi* 
irrigation must be highly fed, and their dung is worth far more than that of 
the lean bullocks that pick up a scanty living on the li$ar plains.*’ 

Mr. Neale, too, in his Bharthna report, attributes the deterioration in the 
Deterioration really productive power of the soil after a few seasons of irri- 

eaused by over-cropping. gation to the absence of manure and ^ver-oropping, 

and his remarks on the inflnenco of the presence or absence of manure on 
rents deserve reproduction. Speaking of the land irrigated* from canals in 
the pachdr tract, he says, that^though able to endure the strain of over- 
cropping for several years, the land must before long show signs of exhaus- 
tion, unless the artificial stimulus of manure be applied. “Hence it is 
Ibatthe canal does not raise rates so continuoasly, or to sucb a point as is 
sometimes looked for, TJnless by suits in courts, which are rarely resorted 
to, rents are generally increased little by little at intervals as opportunity 
allows. But when the original impulse to increased production begins to flag, 
the upward tendency of rent must flag also. Hence also, the comparatively 
Jew rates of the worst wetland under the canal and the high rates of thcl 
best The one gets no manure to support the increased call on it, while the 
other, owing to its proximity to the die, is carefully prepared, sometimes even' 
l)^hly farmed where there is a good dieal of war iH the el^tate on whi(^ tb 
pisturs cattle. ^ In the greater part of the ghdr the water-supply is poor aid 
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ihtff if i|P tlieva i» thoipfore not the means of working up the eitetOi or 
wotking up any one part of it to a greater comparative pitoh of ezoellenoe. 

wbol^ therefore, remains at awery level point of productiveness, and cor- 
reipoiidiiigly equal level of rent. But in those parts of the ffhdr which arP 
close to the Jumna and in the trans- Jumna tract all this is changed. Here, as 
has been shown, there is a water-supply, though at a j^reat depth ; but the im- 
portant variation is in the manure supply Tbe rayii>63 on the edge of the 
liver, extending two or three miles inland, afford ample pasturage ; the rent 
rises at onoe, and gpod^d"^ land pays here little short of what good canal wet 
land pays elsewhere; natural quality of the soil is certainly not so 

good. These facts do not establish anything which was not very well known 
before, but they are nsefnl ip illustrating the immediate effect that a solution 
of the minure difficulty would have upon tbe land revenue.’* The dete-i 
rioratfon appegrSv he not so much a falling off when compared with the 
prndnee Qfsiiniil(^ irrigated from wells, but a falling off from tbe 

abnormal prOjiuce of the fimt year of canal irrigation when the land gives forth 
its strength and is not afterwards replenished with manure. 

Thsre is no reason for saying that the canal water is less of a fertilising 
Bill and k a^ent than the water of the Ganges, nor does it, in 

Etdwa, deposit silt, nor to any extent cause the efflores- 
osnof of iifij. Mr. Crosthwaite writes “ I only know of two or three vil- 
whore, owing to the stoppage of the drainage, reh has accumulated so 
as to infect the cultivated laud, aud-iuHliese, although the outcry is great, ' the 
bind is cultivated and the same rent paid as heretofore. But in these yillagea 
f$h was nlwaya present in the soil. Canal water never creates nor produces rek 
where it did not exist before.” Owing to faults in the constrnotion of the 
eppal, or rather to e negleot of the directions of the designer, swamping hai 
fftken plqce ip virions places. The worst case is near Kundbaun apd Kumdra, 
in the Phaphdnd parganah, where, under the name of Kesri>ka-purwa, Colonel 
Cautiey ^ recommepded the construction of a cut, and gives a diagram of the 
locality to show “ a very fair specimen of the intricacy of drainage and slope 
with which the pan^l at pf^rta of its course has to contend.” A propowd t% 
draip tips tricot Ipia now been sanctioned. Notwithstanding tbe outcry againsi 
the canal, the watered from it iuoreases every year, and this most be due te 
the benefits it ppdoub^dly oonfers, and where a village once gets it, the area ia 
increased yearly until wells qre qlmost superisded, and ip dry villages the result 
is simply to ppt theep on a level with vU^j^^at have the beat wellHsapability. 
In disQoveripg the mpoaut pf the J^-revenne due to Oanalt, there ara 
Homtsa IsBd-iiffaiia things to bpl||oertaiDe(| ; first, the avea irrigatsd 
SttSWesaM*- • tbp panrf after dedip^g that land'wUhh 
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before, or oould be, iriigated from other sources ; second, ^e difference in the 
x^nt-rate due to irrigation, la ootlecting data for Et&wa, Mr. Crosthwaite 
has taken the area irrigated at last settlement, and has deducted it from 
the area now irrigated ; the balance he credits to the influence of thie ca- 
nal, bujlr corrects it in ipme places for an acknowledged increase in well- 
irrigation, and an abnormal increase, as in 1868-69, of canal irrigation. 
The next point is to determine the difference in rent-rate caused hy irrigation 
which must vary with the character of the soil; and therefore, in order to 
ensure perfect accuracy, U) the soils of actual the fielda/orinerly irrigated from 
wells and now from the canal should be known ; and i(2]r the class of soil which 
has been changed from dry to wet by the canal.- ’The first cannot be dis- 
covered, but it may be taken as a rule, that the lands comprised in the circle 
adjoining the village site have always been watered from wells, and that the 
only influence the canal has had on them is that of substituting Its own water 
for well-water. Excluding these lands and taking the remaining dry and wet 
soils iaBIdhiiaa,th6 average wet rate is Its. 5-8-0 per acre, and the average dry 
rate is Hs. 3-2-2. Again, in Phaphdad the wet rate is Rs. 5-4-2 and the dry 
Bs. 3-1-8, or a difference of, roughly, about two riipeos per acre in the rental 
assets of lands dependent on canal irrigation is due to irrigation, and therefore 
one-half of this will be the enhancement of land-revenne due to the canal. 
From this, however, sliould be deducted the amount of land-revenue remitted 
on account of lands taken up for public works. Mr. Crosthwaite thinks that 
the calculation is by no moans unfair to the canal, for in the parganah affected 
the best soils always had kuchoha well-irrigation, and a more minute analysis 
would, if it were possible, show more uafavourubly to the canal. The follow- 
ing statement shows the former irrigated area, the present wet area from canals 
and wells, the amount of former irrigation superseded by the canals^ the 
remining increased irrigation, and the revenue credited to oanals 
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1 
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Be. 
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Bidbiins,.., 

111 

29,490 


14,616 

26,868 

98,789 

1,01,166 

8,117 

8,398 

4,878 

Btiwa, ... 

lOS 

93,691 

11,094 

19,991 

80,365 

68,670 

87,n41 

BEDEin 

19,467 

6,794 

10,786 

7,990 

Bhsrtlini^ 

Plisphand, 

189 

27,786 

«,2j3l 

JP.339 

1,07,617 

1,98,330 

19 664 

11,79» 

290 

98,968 

11,498 


60,100 

1,04,172 

1,70,380 

Ujjjijijj 

91,817 

18,884 

Total, 

MS 

19,089 

45,P91 

■ ■ 

1147,889 

4,69,459 

6,00,086 

69,928 

46,794 

w,aw 


^ Much (Usoussioa has taken pl^ on the comparative cost of well and aanal 
# CM cost oC well' urigation. The great relief from labour seems in 
^ many initanosa to direct theouUiyatorataihaoai^t. as. 
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^here lie has few male relatives to help hino^ and the water is at such a depth 
as to require a better breed or a larger nugiber of cattle for watering 
than is nocessarj^for his plough area, the economj is apparent. But again, 
tiie cost of well irrigation is usually met from, the produce and is gra- 
dually disbursed, whilst the canal-rate mnst be ptfid in cash, and often at an 
inconvenient season. Mr. Crosthwaite writes To the average cultivator, 
the canal appears an expensive business, more costly than a well. But he is 
saved an infinity of toil, and can irrigate a miicli larger area of land ; and those, 
I believe, are the reasoni^tj^at sway him. When he has once taken the water 
and become accustomed tlb it|. it would take some very powerful cause to in- 
duce him to return to his wells, if that were possible. The canal rates might be 
raised so as to exceed the mctual cost of well irrigation without having that 
effect, provided any margin of profit was left. Judging from the cost of lift 
irrigation, which is taken quite as readily as flush, the rates for flush irriga- 
tion might perhaps be raised. But it should be done tentatively and by slow 
degrees, ifiWa doiieat all. No calculation, however elaborate and apparently 
correct, -aUbtdd*':;W followed. Even if it were possible to calculate exactly 

the cost of thd^liicboar used in well and lift irrigation, much would not be gained. 
If the cold-weather rains fall, perhaps only one water may be necessary, and the 
greater portion of the cost of the labour will be saved in the case of well and 
lift irrigation. But if one water has been taken, the whole of the cost of flush 
irrigation will have to be paid, whether more is wanted or not, for the labour saved 
in that case is insignificant. Besides, it must always be remembered that the 
higher the rate is, the more will the cultivators hold back in the hope of get- 
ting rain. As it is, they often do not take the water until some damage to the 
crops has been done, and they are then sometimes saved from the necessity 
of taking it at nil by the fall of rain. To raise tho rate will be to increase their 
tendency to delay, and often a great loss of produce might ensue— a loss to*the 
whole country as well as to the canal.” Mr. Neale concurs with Mr. Crosthwaite 
and estimates the cost^ of well irrigation at Re. 1-14-0 for each watering, while the 
oanal charges only Re. 1-6-0 for any number of waterings. The cultivator inay, 
however, say “ that he is obliged to keep bullocks m any case, and has always 
a son or a brother or two to employ, and that the effect of the canal is merely 
to saddle him with an extra charge, which the means at his command would 
enable him to obviate by his own labour. This is only very partially true : 
labour saved is wear and tear of implementHi and cattle saved ; but the more 
effective argument is that, as Mr. Buck pointed out, the saving in time enables 
him to employ his surplus labour to advantage elsewhere, and to raise mqre 
numerous and higher classes of crops.” . - 

^ Eight annas for bollocks, two annas for dilver, and two annas for helper, or if driven 
apes with baUooks, only ten annas.per diem. One lift can water only ene ]Kachfiha4>(sha per . 
aem, or one pokkaMgha in three days. ^ « 
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' Etdwa wibh the rest of the Du&b shared in the famines that occurred previous 

^ , to the British occupation, and which have been noticed 

Droushte and famines. • & / 

elsewhere.^ The earliest records ef droughts and 

faminerstill extant are tboaecPUDected with the famine of 1803-04, when thein* 

intensity of the suftering of the people of this district during this and the subset 

quent years seems to have been increased by the ill-judged attempt made by the 

authorities to increase the revenue. In Phalgun 1810 fasli there was a heavy 

storm of hail, 'and a remission, amounting^ to Hs. 13^000, was allowed in Et&wa 

alone.** The ra&i harvest was exceedingly poor, and Hn extensive system of 

tahkdvi advances for seed and cattle was inaugorated. Temporary suspend 

_ . ^ sions were also allowed, and numerous reports succeed 

Famine of 1803-04. , , , , - , , . „ . 

each other on the great losses suffered here, especially in 

the dry tracts ^ In fact, the Har// crops of 1803 almost entirely failed. Thd 
rains were late in sotting in, and were then scanty, and from the 12th August 
until the 4th September, hardly a single shower fell, and the hot-.urfdds com- 
menced to blow as in May and June. About the middle of Septeinl^^the rain 
came down in torrents, and the land^ was ploughed for the r^f vliar^elst.' The 
Board of Revenue, who had, hitherto, expressed a desire to remirah amount 
of the revenue proportionate to the loss sustained, changed their ordere 
to a mere^suspension of the demand, which, for many years, fell like a mill-> 
stone round the'ncck of the sufferers. The Collector of what then constituted 
the Etawa district reported the losses on the kharif alone to amount to 
Rs. 7,34,807, of which he hoped to collect Rs. 3,94,000 with the rahi instalments 
of the succeeding season. He recommended the entire remission of a lakh of 
rupees, and the suspension of the demand for half that sum. The rahi of 1804 
was sown, but the mahdwat, or cold-wcather rains, were entirely wanting, and to 
add to the distress, the district was visited in February by a series of haR« 
storms which did as much damage^ as those which occurred in Etdwa in 
1875. The raids of the Marhattas from the Aligarh frontier, tho disturbances 
caused by the zamind&r of Tirwa Thatiya and his followers, all contributed 
to the general depression. The people were, as a rule, poor and unable to sup- 
port themselves after paying the State demand, and the traders were anxiouaf 
to dispose of their stores of grain at any price, as they feared that if they 
did not succeed in doing so, they would lose all by plunder. The Collector was 
not allowed to remit the demand, and money had to .be borrowed at cent 
cent, for interest. Though seed had twice* sown, the ground was tod dry td 
allow of its germination, water was scanty and at a great depth from the sur-^ 
face. . The consequence was that emigration commenced in the spring of 1804,^ 
and steadily went on until the succeeding autumn crops were harvested, and a 

^ >GaseHeer,II,8^. > Board’s Bee , Mt7 ie> 1803, No. 6. 

<1803, N4; 1 f iebraar^ 84; 1804, No. 1^ ^Rii^ I'lebnisr^, 7, 1804, ITo, 3. ; • < - 
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Uoir wu gim to the prosperity of the distHii^lp^t^^id not reaorer for 
the next half centary. The balance-sheet o^ll^diiv^i^ that out of a 
demand for the agricultural year to October, 1804), 

of over thirty-one lakhs of Farukhabidi rop^^iti 8,70,045 remainediinpaid, 
and the Board were, eventually, obliged to remit Rs» 6,17,699 of this amount. 
But this amount cannot be taken as a gauge of even the loss to Government 
caused by the famine of 1803-04, for no arithmetical calculation can give the 
loss caused by retarded growth in population, in improvement in cultivation, 
in advance in irrigational capabilities, and the depressing induence of universal 
indebtedness. 

Between 1803-04 and 1837-38 the minor famines affected the district to 


some extent. In 1813-14 the sum of Hs. 6,129 was 

Famines, 1803-04 to I837-8S. v. • lU- i- * • / a • 

remitted on account of drought in this district. Again, 
in 181 9, there was a remission, amounting to Rs. 15,353, and a balance of 
Bs. 41,834 accrued. In 1825-26, drought prevailed over the whole of these 
provinces. .The sub-collector of Bela, however, hoped to realize the revenue 
with the exception of a few hundred rupees, and the sub-colleutor of Et4wa 
reported that the drought had been very variable in his district. Some villages 
bid wholly escaped its influence, whilst others had not a blade of grass remain- 
ing ; but, on the whole, very little aid in the shape of remissions was asked for or 
allowed. We next come to the great famine of 1837-38, which revolutionised 


Famine of 1637-38. 


the whole district, as from it dates the dismemberment 
of most of the old taliikas which had been in existence' 


since the cession, and such a redistribution of rights in property as may be 
fiiurly said to have changed the character of the proprietary body. The famine com- 
m^ieed by a falling off of the usual rain-fall ; in July and August, 1837, hardly 
any rain fell : the Baniyas doubled their prices, and the jails rapidly filled widi 
starving peasants who knew that the commission of some small offence would, 
at all events, procure for them a suflicient meal Though a few showers fell in 
September^ the land remained un tilled, and such was the emergency that Lord 
Auckland came up^sountry and assumed charge of the Government of these 
provinces on the Ist January, 1^38. In his despatch of the 13th February, 
1838, he mentions that E&Ipi, Agra, Et4wa, and Mainpuri were the districts most 
affected, and where the largest expenditure was required in order to palliate the 
evil and prevent the total depopulation of the country by starvation and emigra* 
lion. Lord' Auckland then goes on to say : — The fall in the usnal season of the rains 
Iasi year was unusually late and scanty, and an absolute drought has followed up 
to the present time^ the consequence of wdiich^has been that ^ not onty has . the 
khaH/ crop ia these districts entirdy failed, but the grasaJSid fodder wmre also 
lost. This has led to extei^ive mortality amongst the cattle, a^ in some districts 
nearly all those wbiob htve not periaM on the spot have Men #nfeB> off to 
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other parte of the they might be saved. It has thus hap- 
pened that great diflSouttyv]iS&^' in irrigating the land for the 

rabi crops, and much taiid which otherwise have been cultivated has 
_ lain waste from this want of tn€SUi8*for irrigation. There is every reason to 
suppose that there is still a large quantity of grain in store in these provinceSi 
and this is sufficiently shown by the comparatively reasonable price which grain 
maintains, viz,y from ten to sixteen sers for the rupee. But still the fields are 
thrown out of cultivation ; the cultivators are unemployed, the merchants 
can no longer support them when there is no coming crop to make good the 
advances. Were grain even much cheaper than it is at present, the distress 
would be but little alleviated. No change in the weather can now materially 
affect the agricultural prospects in these districts, nor can any amelioration be 
expected till the ensuing rains. It will*, therefore, be necessary to continue the 
present measures of relief till July next, whatever may be the result then.” 
The remissions on account of this famine for the year 1245 fasli (1837-38 
A.D. ) amounted to Rs. 8,76,641, and for the following year to Rs. 6|431, whilst 
the balance at the close of 1838-39 was Rs. 1,07,261. 

We come next to the drought of 1860-61, in which year up to the 13th July 
scarcely a drop of rain had fallen in the Du&b, and mea- 
sures of relief were largely had recourse to all through 
these provinces. Etdwa, however, escaped comparatively, for the number of poor 
persons relieved up to the end of July, 1861, was only 54,101, at a cost of Rs. 
2,674. The droughtof 1868-69 destroyed one-half the khan/ crop in Et4wa,bot the 
rain-fall in September, 1868, came in time to save the 
district, and the succeeding rabi crop was more than 
two-thirds of an average one. The following statement shows the prices cur- 
rent daring the season of scarcity in 1868-69. The average prices for the lapt 
week in each month is given : — 


Scarcity of 1860-61. 


Drought of 1868-69. 


Months. . 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oram,. 

B5jra. 

Joar. 

Rice. 





S. 

a 

S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

c. 

s. 

C. 

S. 
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1869, ... 
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•et 

19 

8 

15 

8 

14 

0 

13 

8 

14 

0 

9 
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• •• 
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••• 

15 

0 

13 

8 

14 

0 

10 

0 
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••• 

•ot 

IS 

6 

SO 

0 

15 

9 

14 

0 

14 

0_ 

10 

a 
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• •• 
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IS 

12 

17 

0 

'4 

2 

ea 


... 


10 

0 
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fiO 

eee 

19 

19 

14 

4 

13 

6 

•0 
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9 

0 


July, 

••• 
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19 

S 

14 

19 

12 

19 

• 0 




S 

IS 


August, 

••• 


11 

IS 

14 

12 

IS 

8 

tft 




9 

4 


September, 
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••• 

11 

10 

15 

0 

12 

* 



• 04 


9 

4 

II ••• 

October, 

••• 
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t 

H 

IS 

9 


7 

15 

5 

• t< 
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November, 


••• 

f 

9L 

14 

S 

10 

4 

18 

4 

20 

IS 

11 
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••• 

10 

0 

14 

0 

9 

10 

18 

14 
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12 

11 

10 
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«•« 

9 

• 

16 

O 

9 

14 

21 

6 

2S 

0 

11 

4 
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••• 
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lo 

0 

18 

4 

10 

14 

23 

4 
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12 

IS 

IS 
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18 
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2 
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' BTXWA DWTRKJT. 

" yOroves comprise 28,786 acres, or 2’65 of the total area and 4*13 per cent. 

f»f the assessal le land, and the area under them seems 
Orores. ^ ^ increasingt Now that the E'ist Indian Railway 

has taken to burn coal instead of vrood, deondation of the oystrioi for feel need 
iwt be apprehended. The planting of groves has, undoubtedly, been enoourag- 
od by the order declaring all lands so oociipied to be free of assessment, and 
were tenants allowed to plant a portion of their holdings, they would, gladly 
avail themselves of the perrais.sion. In some parganahs the land-owners' permit 
them to plant on condition of their paying tihe same rent as for cultivated land, 
hut ia coarse of time the burthen of paying for land which yields little or no 
return is felt and tho planter regrets his bargain. The possession of a grove 
adds dignity to the owner, and if organised inducements wore held out to tho 
peasantry, wo might probably see some useful results in this direction. The 
dhiik {Butea frondosa) is the principal jungle tree, though klmr {Acacia AateeJm)^ 
riunj fll. leueophlm)^ chenkar (A, trispinosa) and babtil ( A, Arahioa) are found 
in the ravines of the Sengar, Chambal, and Jumna. As already stated, a dense 
belt of dhdk jungle stretched, at one time, from east to west of the district, but 
a great part of this has now been reclaimed. The dhdk grows to a height of 
twelve to fifteen feet. It has a stunted appearance 
and tlio branches grow very irregularly, assuming curi- 
ously contorted shapes, d’he tree flowers in the month of Chait and bears pods 
in Baisakh The flowers are of a yellowish red colour with dark calicos. A 
stretch of dluik jun gle when in flower has a very striking appearance. Tire 
flowers furnish a dye of a yellow colour called tesh: they are collected by tho 
poorer castes, dried and sold to Pansaris. In order to extract the colour, the 
flowers are steeped in water, a small quantity of lime being added in order to 
deepen the shade. The colour, when in solution, has a dark peddish appear- 
ance, but gives to cloth a yellow hue. The colour is not fast, and the use of it 
is principally confined to dyeing garments at the time of the holi festival, lii 
the saturnalia then held, the dye in a liquid state is thrown by syringes on the 
clothes of passers by. The dried flowers sell ut one anna per ser. A more 
valuable product of the tree is the gum, which goes by the name of gum kino. 
In the month of Chait, when tho tree is in flower, cuts are made in all direc- 
tions on the trunks and the branches ; from these the gum exudes, and two or 
three days afterwards is collected by Baheliyas and other low castes. The gum 
is used in the manufacture of indigo, a solution of it being thrown into the 
liquid extracted from the indigo plant, in order to coagulate the dye. The gum 
is also used in medicine, being of service where astringents are required. It 
sells wholesale at from Rs. 8 to 10 per mannd. The large oval leaves of this 
tree arc much used in tho manufacture of the leaf-platters, and cups, in which 
food is served at native entertainments : they are made by people of the Bdil 
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caste ; ’the cups (or donasyare soW at six pios per hundred, and the large plat- 
ters (or at from ^iir anna« to six annas per hundred. A cheap kind of 

rope is manufactured from the bark and root of the tree, so that taking it al- 
together the dhdk is one of t)>6 moat useful as well us one of the most r:onimori 
trees in these provinces. 

There are no mines or stone quarries in the district. The stone used is 
_ , brought from Agra, Gwaliar, or Mirxapur. The taliya 

or red-stone of Agra, and the dudhtya or white stone 
of Qwaliar, are generally procurable in the Et&wa bazar at twelve annas the 
maund, A mannd of stone makes on^^paliya or piece measuring 33" x 33" X 1|". 
Kahaiya bricks measuring 6'^x4"xl" cost Rs. 30 per lakh: raddi^ mea- 
suring 8" X 4" X 1 i", cost Rs. 350 per lakh : mutry, 1 0" X 6" X 2 J", cost Rs. 550 
per Inkh : gummah, 12" X 6" X 3", sell at Rs. 700 per lakh : eJmuka^ 15" X 1 5" X 2^^ 
cost Rs. 4 per hundred, and gazy measuring 24"xl2"x2J", cost Rs. 6 per 
hundreds Cornice and other ornamental bricks vary much in price. Sdhi 
or dsan^ brought from Oawnpore and Parukhabad, costs Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot, 
whilst the indigenous wood, shUham^ costs Rs. 2 per cubic foot, and nfm, mahm, 
jdinm. and mango cost about Re. 1-2 per cubic foot. All native wood, however, 
is genorelly sold in karis or rafters at so much per score ; good karis^ measur- 
ing 1 1 ' X4^ X4",if of ihidiamy 8(311 at Rs. 40 per score, and if of mm or muhda 
at Rs. 22 per score. 

Lime is made here of kunkur only, and sells at Rs. 12 per one hun- 
dred maunds Owing to the best washed kunkur being 
Lime and kunkur, , , i i* , i 

procurable rrora the ravines, the lime prepared here 

is much better than that of many adjoining districts. When the lime is ground 
it is mixed with badjhari (t. «., small lime-stono gravel) instead of sand or mrkhi 
(cruslied bricks). This admixture renders the mortar very strong. The co- 
hesive power of the lime is so great that vaulted or groined roofs may be built 
of a couerete of coarse lime mixed with broken bricks and kunkur alone, hero 
known sisgutta* A groined roof for the pound 30' X 8' X 6" has been constructed 
of gutta and has stood for many years. Three kinds of kunkur are got here. 
(1) The hkhuay which is generally found under-lying hMr or hhirdwa soil in 
moderate sized pieces. Each piece has several holes and irregular projections, 
which cannot be completely freed from earth unless it be broken into very 
small pieces. When this kunkur is well beaten down on roads it consolidates 
very well, (3) Siliya or raw stone (block kunkur). This kunkur is very soft 
when dug, but hardens with exposure to the air. It is much more difficult to 
consolidate than Mohm, but makes a better and smoother road. Block kunkur 
IS found in la^ge masses in the beds of the Jumna and Chambal, forming rooks 
irfaich render navigation dangerous and difficult. It is also found in the 
north of the district. IWs evident from ancient remains that block kunkur 
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mQBt hare been mow largely need for building puiposee than it is at prewt. 
The block kunkur which ia now need for building has been obtain^ pnnoi- 
pally in the neighbourhood of the Puraha and Ahneya Nadfa, where it la nwr 
the Burface. (3( Bihar or jhanta kunkur ia the kunkur which la found in tto 
ravinea. By the action of the water it ia waahed completely free from earth. 
It ia exceedingly difficult to conaolidate, but a road when once made amooUi 
with thia kunkur laata for many yeara. The coat of kunkur atack^^^the ^ad 
is two mpeea per 100 cubic feet, if the place from which the knnkUr i»*^ la 
not more than 1 J milea from where it is stacked. The cost of metalling road 
IS feet wide with six inches of metal is Bs. SOO per mile. 


PART III. 
Inhabitants of the District. 


The population of the district in 1847, before the interchange with 

pari and Farukhabad took place, was only 481,224 
Population in 1847. distributed as follows : — 


Parganah. 


S 


I 

p 


1 




Bind49. MtualrndM, Total, 


I 


I 


StSwa, 

S85 

Acres. 

177,197 

43 976 

as, *27 
18,572 

835 

9951 

6,20S! 

44,811 

42,6S0| 

87,841 

Lakhna, 

1941 

162,402 

87,786 

1,889 

88,080 

19,981 

96,041 

BawSin, 

171 

141,928 

37,488 

18,631 

6291 

1,399 

87,967 

17,290 

65,997 

Dehli-Jikhan, 

39S| 

139,050 

158,819 

43.389 

25,190 

786 

3,178 

48,125 

28,328 

71,458 

Auraiya. 

S9S 

86,906 

27,610! 

514 

8,191 

37,419i 

80 AO* 

88,290 

PhaphAnd. 

280 

181,867 

165,468 

86,809 

20,843 

1,0661 

8,689| 

87,384' 

24,478 

81.887 

78,879 

BeliH 

349j 

60,086; 

26,891 

677 

2,221 

90,788 

97,611 

Totel, 

1,858 l,07]|766 

284,888 

170,624 

4,691 

21,171 

289.589| 

19IA85 

481,284 

Total in IS49, 



878,499 

176,886 

7,0W| 14,761 

380,64lj 

201,688 

988,179 


The area of the district was the same as that of the Bettlement tinder Begular 
iion IX. of 1833, and comprised 1,674 square miles. There were 1,655 mah4Li 
or estates, of which 1,515 were inhabited, and of these 1,461 had less than 1)0Q6 
inhabitants, 50 had between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants, and only four had more 
than 5,000 inhabitants, ew., Jaswantnagar (5,033), Auraiya (5,645), Phe^ 
phuud (6,063), and Et4wa (17,783), giWng a purely urban population of only 
34,524 souls. The population per square mile of the Ibtal area was only 287. 
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Tbe next enmneration of the inhabitants took place in 1849, and showed a 
total population of 583,487 souls* A general census 
Osansin 1808. taken again in 1853, and the alight difference in 

area between it and the census of 1847 is due to changes caused hy alluvion 
and diluvion. The population numbered 610,965 souls, giving 364 souls to 
the square mile, and the distribution was as follows 
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1.495j 1073.276| 325^7«| 176.991|96.248| 80,64S| 67B,163| 4,4SI[ 1V66| 11.3U| 32307| ClO,9eS 


This enumeration, if accurate, shows an increase of 28,786 souls in the popu- 
lation over the census of 1849, and an increase that is altogether unaccountable 
over that of 1847. The revised returns show 1,414 villages, not estates, in the 
district, of which 1,313 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 96 had between 1,000 
and 5,000 inhabitants, and there were five towns having more than 5,000 inha- 
bitants, including those already mentioned in 1847, and^ Tarakpur-Fahdrpnr 
(5,177). On the whole, the enumeration in 1853 was a great improvement upon 
the previous census, and compares well with the succeeding statistics. 

The census of 1865 gives a total population of 627,378 souls, or 384 to 
. the square mile. The distribution of the Hindu and 

CtnsQi ox 1865. 

Musalm&n population according to sex, age, religion, 
and occupation, may be briefiy shown as follows : — 


AOBIOULTUBlIi. 


Non-aobioultuxal. 
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In addition to tbe abo^ there were 823 persons employed in the raltWay, 
86 Euroi^ans and 15 finrasiahs. The' number of villages is given at 1,473, of 
which 1,366 had lew than l',00(> inhabitants, 104 had betAveen 1,000 and 5,000 
inhabitants, and only three towns existed with more than 5,000 inhabitants, eiz., 
EtAwa, Phaphdnd, and Auraiya. The difference in area between the district in 
1853 and in 1865 is represented by 29,153 acres, or the difference between the 
area of the villages transferred to Mainpnri in 1857 and those received from 
Fariikliabad in the same year with some ohangos on account of alluvion and 
cliluvion. Roughly speaking, the area of the district in 1853, 1865, and 1872 
is so nearly the same that comparison may be instituted between the returns of 
the three enumerations without any material error resulting. 

The census of 1872 gives the total population at 668,641, or 395 persons to 

^ ^ the square mile. Of these, 631,923 were HindA^ 

Census of 187S. i « '' 

36,571 were Musalmans, 61 were Europeans and Enr.n- 
sians, and 86 were Native Christians. There were 3,529 villages or townships 
recorded, giving an average of two villages to each square mile and 189 inhabit- 
ants to each village. The actual classification of inhabited sites showed 2,549 
with less than 200 inhabitants ; 747 with between 2(J0 and 500 ; 195 with between 
500 and 1,000; 27 having from 1,000 to 2,000 ; 7 having from 2,000 to 5,000, 
and four above 5,000, t?w., Etdvva, Phaphfind, Auraiya, and Jaswantnagar. 
The following table gives the pargauah details according to religion, sex and 
age: — 




Hindis. 


Mitmammadans and 

OTHi BS NOT IIlNJids. 

Totai.. 

PurgAnahs. 

l/p to IS jftart. 

Aduito. 

. 

Up to 16 
years. 

Adults, 




9 

*2 

9 

*3 
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<S ' 

'S 
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*3 
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»* 
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Male. 

9 
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S 

pet 
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£ 

a 

£ 
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Et&via, ... 

36,097 

38,719 

58,968 

47,694 

3,108 

2,836 

761 

4,610 

4,H9 

109,788 

88,611 

Bharihris, 

81,074 

24.707 

48,968 

39,763 

964 

1,416 

1,296 

82,406 

6 . 6 17 

Bidhuna, 

35,404 

20,400 

4a,7*JS 

32,778 

1,170 

1,084 

967 

l,9’0 

1,7.3 

71,817 

66,920 

Phapbund, ... 

18,767 

I0,4t!9 

16.690 

32,123 

26,456 

1,064 

1,986 

1,863 

68,879 

4 '4 095 

Auraiya, 

20,834 

30,791 

29,624 

1 0;)4 

931 

1,820 

1,760 

6»,639 

49,010 

Total, ... 

188,326 

t 

106,93v> 

218,067 

170,900 

7,380 

6,699^ 

n.Tssj 

10,99. 

369,928 

298,668 


This table show* that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 350,793, or 
55-5 per cent, of the entire Hindu population (631,923) : Hindu females aum- 
hor 281,130, or 44-5 per cent, of the entire Hindu population. Mnsalmin males 
number 19,083, or 52-2 per cent, of the entire Musalman population (86,671), 
and Maualmdn females number 17,488, or 47 8 per cent., or, taking the whole 



p^lliitipii|lthe*pfMrc6ntage of malea il^5'8,aiid of ftnial^ t8’44'7, wLilsi thedivi* 
■ionid pereentage is 54'6 and 45*4 regpectiTol j. Tlie percentage of HIndds on the 
total population ia d4'5« and of Musalmdna is 5*5, or Idi^fliodus ^ ererj Musalindn. 

The statistioi relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872. 

The result for the district is that there are 57 insane 

IoflnDiti68» 

persons (20 fismales), or 0*8 per 10,000 inhabitants; 
85 idiots (18 females), or 0*5 per 10,000 ; 84 deaf and dumb persons (31 females), 
or 1*2 per 10,000 ; 790 blind (327 females), or 11*2 per 10,000 ; and 59 lepers 
(13 females), or 0*8 per 10,000« The statistics relating to age were also col- 
lected for the first time in 1872 and exhibit the following results in Etdwa. 

The table gives the number of Hindus and Mu-salmans 
according to sex at different ages with the percentage 
on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring to the total 
population discard the diiferenco of religion, but maintain the sex distinction. 

Statement of population according to sex and age. 


Up to l year, 


Total population 
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have aocompanied the Chauhins in their, first immigration utidbr Sumer Bih 
in the thirteepth century.^ Some account of the tribe as a whole will be giren 
under the Farukhabad district ; here it is only necessary to notice that in 
upper India they have four great divisions: (1) the Shatkula Eanaujiya ; 
(2) PancliAdar Kananjiya (3) Jijhotiya or Jajhotiya, and (4) Sarjup4ri or 
Sarwariya. The Shatkula Kanaujiyas are again generally sub-divided* into 
the Gautam, S4adi!, Bh4raddhvaj, Upainin, K^syapa, Kdshtip, and Garg 
families, and each of these gotras are again divided into clans known by cer- 
tain honorary titles, such as Dube, Misr, Avasthi, Dikshit, Shnkul, Trivedi, 
P4ado, Pathak, Bajp4i, Tiwdri andChaube. Thus, a Kanaujiya Brahman belong- 
ing to the Gautam yo^raof the Shatkula division, will bear the title Avasthi and 
may be of the M4ihu, Parbhdkar, Devdkar, Ohandrdkar, Khenchar, BilaurUi 
Mawaiya or B iri clans. There does not seem to have been a great clan move* 
ment into ibis district. The ancestors of most of the present families came in 
by degrees as the family priests of the conquering tribes,- and obtaining grants 
of land for subsistence, gradually accumulated considerable possessions by force, 
fraud, or favour. At the earlier settlements, from long occupation, many were 
admitted to engage for what had once been their patrons* estates, or, as Mr. 
Hume notes, had been made over to them in trust. Under the Oudh Go- 
vernment, zaminddris were by no means, in every case, desirable possessions;; and 
the old hereditary landholders, pressed by the collectors of the revenue (amils) 
and other harpies of the Nawdb’s establishment, were often glad to allow their 
(family-priests) or other hereditary Brahman dependants to act for 
them as engagers for the revenue. The system once commenced was conti- 
nued under the British rule, and hence it was that when the settlement under 
Begulaiion IX. of 1833 came to be carried out, the Brahmans were admitted to 
engage for the revenue of numberless estates, to the total disregard of the 
families who had been the proprietors for six hundred years, and whose ancestors 
had reclaimed the laud alike from jungle and from robber Meos. *’ The Ei^ 
naujiya houses of Lakhna and Dhalipnagar are descendants of one Dh4n andM4n, 
who came into this district from NAndhana, near Bithdr, in the Cawnpore dis- 
trict, in the sixteenth century. They now hold Oftpsiderable estates in parganah 
Bharthna. 

San&dh Brahmans of the Slngiya and Merha gotroB^ the former with the 
f title Chaube, are found in parganah Anraiya. They 
trace their origin to one B4sdeo, and were amongst the 
earliest immigrants. According to their family traditions, Bisdeo came and 

^ Much of the notes on csste is based upon Mr. A. 0. Hume's excellent report on the eon* 
sus of 1886. > Mr. Hume sajs that they make 16 divisions and 104 pofros in tho Btiwa 

dUiTict, bat the aathorities are to condictlog that the names of the poire# do not appear to kf 
worth enumerating. 
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B^i^edatSuliaBdliorSabhad under the 'protection of the Sengars, and then one 
went to late in the reign of ShMb-nd-din Qhori and obtained some service. 

Ii^ the reign of Akbar, they obtained a grant of land near Auraiya and assumed the 
name of Chandhri, or were appointed to the office.^ Some of the family have 
ever since borne the title, and in the neighbourhood of Auraiya they still re- 
tain mfmy villages. The Merhas profbss to have been the family-priests of the 
Bhareh Rajas, the Sanddhs are now represented by Chaudhri Pitam Singh 
of Bil&war, Babuli Singh of Chandarpur, and others of some position and stand- 
ing in Auraiya. Besides these two, other important gotrcLs or families of the 
Sanidhs have planted colonies in the district. Mr. Hume relates that early in 
the fourteenth century, when Ala-ud-din took® Rantambhor, Ohitor and other of 
the old Hindu principalities one Hari Pant, a famous pandit, made his way to 
Ei&wa, and with him came Ugarsen, of the Mathuriya gotra of the Sanddhs, and 
his two sons, Rddha and Mddho. The descendants of these in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth generations, as well as the descendants of the com- 
panions of Hari Pant, are still to be found throughout parganah Etdwa. It is 
noticeable that others of the 8am3 family settled in Jalaun, where the Etdwa 
family held in Jhdnsi, Gwaliar, and Mainpuri, and with the latter of these 
the EtAwa Mathuriyas chiefly intermarry. The Saharan gotfa^ represented by 
the Chaudhris of Mdnikpur, are generally allowed to have accompanied Sumer 
SAh to EtAwa, and from him obtained the office of Chaudhri and the grant of 
several villages. They claim for themselves to have hold a chaurdsi (84) of 
villages, but have now very few. 

The principal Rajput clans are the Sakharwar (12,952), ChauhAn (10,984), 
Kachhwaha (5,213), Bliadauriya (3,667), Parihar 

^^**^**’ (3,881', Gaiir (2,766), Sengar (2,473), Gahlot (1,724), 

Bais (1,291), RAthor (1,099), and Bahmangaur (948). The following clans 
show fewer than 800 members each : — Badgujar, Bachhal, Bundela, Bangar, 
Chandel, Chhonkar, Ohamargaur, Dhakara, Dikshit, GaharwAr, Gautam, 
GolAm, JaiswAr, JanwAr, JAdon, Jasawat, Kinwar, Katehiriya, KirAr, 
EAthi, EatyAr, Mikumbh, Ujayini, PanwAr, Pundir, Parwar, Pachhai, Baghu- 
bansi, RaikwAr, Sombansi, and Tomar. The earliest Rajpiit settlers were 


Seogars. 


the Sengars, who, therefore, claim the first place in this 
notice. Like the Gantnms,^ they derive their origin 


The Sfngiyas derive their name from Singiya, a tract near Dehli, from which they came into 
this district. They say that Oarg Ach&'aj, the spiritual preceptor of Krishna, belonged to their 
family. • According to the Tdrikh-i-Aldl of Amir Khusru, Itantambhor was captured by AU-od- 
dinin ISOI A.D.f and ChStor two years afterwards. Dowson’s Elliot, III ,75-76. ’SeeBeames’ 
Elliot, I, lie, who seems to doubt of the existence of a Gaharwir Raja of Ksnauj, but I think that 
this is now shown to be a certainty. Mr. Hume gives the local genealogy of Singi as ton of Agi, 
Hrahmand, Pii, Bijai, Rudra, H6j, («Bj&bar, and Harban Rishi. S3ome traditions make Basantiya, tho 
daughter of Singi Rishi, to be the wife of SomfftI, Baja of Kanauj, but all agree that Padam Rikh, 
from whom the Sengars sprang, was one of the fruits of the alliance. In no case can the details 
given in the text as to the length of the sojourn in Cylon and DlA^a be considered as even ap- 
proximately correct. Some traditions give the names of 1 13 rulers of the Sengar clan in Ceylon. 

All 
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from the rikk or n^At Siogi, who was bo named from a horn which he had on 
bis forehead. This individual was a firahman, but being invited to the court of 
the OaharwAr Haja of Kanauj, received his daughter in marriage, and the grant 
of an immense number of villages extending from Kanauj to Karra M&nikpur, 
in the Allahabad district. The Sengars are descended from Purandeo or Su- 
randeo, son of Padam, son of Singi Bishi. Purandeo having received the tilak 
or sign of sovereignty from Dhalip, the Raja of Antar or the DuAb, emigrated to 
the Dakhin, or, as some will have it, to Lanka (Ceylon), and remained there for 
seventy-two generations. His descendants then came to Dh&r in Mdlwa, now held 
by Pramars, and after remaining there for fifty-two generations, they oame to 
Bandhugarh in Riwa, and thence to Kanar in Jalaun, whence the Sengar Raja 
of JagamanpuT is often called the Raja of KanAr Khera. i Here was born, in the 
137th generation from the Rishi Singi, one Bisukhdeo or Sukhdeo, the founder 
of the modern fortunes of the Sengar house. All the genealogies place his 
birth in San, 1122 (1065 A.D.), but Mr. Hume, who believes in his existence, 
places his birth in 1222 SamhaL He is said to have married Deokali, a daugh- 
ter of Jaichand, the RAbhor Raja of Kanauj, who fell before the arras of the 
Mnsalmans in 1194 A.D. Another tradition makes her the daughter of Jai- 
chand by Lidmani, the daughter of the Raja of Sunkuldwipa (Ceylon), and that 
she founded Deokali, which gave its name to almost the whole parganah of 
Auraiya as late as the reign of Akbar, This may account for the interpola- 
tion of the name of Ceylon in the Sengar annals, for, as will be shown, the 
GaharwArs of Kanauj preceded, at no groat interval, the Rathors. Some Sen- 
gars give this Deokali to the founder of their house, and say that she was the 
wife of Singi Rishi. However this may be, the Sengars took advantage of 
the fall of Kanauj to occupy the whole of the eastern parganahs of Etdwa. 
They say that Bisukhdeo obtained this tract as dower from the Kanauj Raja 
on condition of his driving out the Meos and occupying the land, but at that 
time the Kanauj Rajas had lost their power and the MusalmAns were trinm- 
phant. Amongst the earliest grants are mentioned Patti Nakkat, GhAr Pha- 
phund, and Auraiya. Bisukhdeo was succeeded by Asajit, and he by Madan Deo, 
next came Ratahra Deo, and then Singi Deo. The last had two wives ; the one 
a ChauhAnin of EtAwa, by whom he had Marjad Deo, the ancestor of the 
Bbareh Rajas, and the other a Gaurin, by whom he had six sons, from whom 
were descended the Sengar Rajas of Patti Nakkat, Puri DhAr and Ruru, the 
RAo of KakAoti, and the RAwat of Knrsi. 

An account of the ChauhAns, as a whole, is given under the Mainpuri dis- 

Chauhins Hume places their arrival in EtAwa about 

one hundred years later than the Sengars. Tradition 
universally makes Sumer SAh, the fourth in descent from PrithirAj of Dehli, 

^ Gasettser, 1, 809 : Beames’ Elliot, 11, 96. 
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their leader, and, like their predecessors, their first acquisitions were wrested 
from the Meos. The colony progressed, and it is said took possession of the whole 
country from CWiibr&mau, in the Farukhabad district, to the Jumna, including 
1,162 villages. At all events, from an early date they colonised the western 
portions of the district, leaving a debateable land between themselves and the 
Iyengars, which their Brahman dependants soon occupied. From this stem are 
sprung the Rajas of Partabner and Chakarnagar, the Rana of Sakrauli, the 
R&os of Jasohan and Eishni, and numerous small houses. Tlie Raja of Par- 
t&bner, the head of the family, still fiourishes, and owing to the grant of 
rewards to him, and the favourable nature of the settlement of his estate, he is 
now well off. The Raja of Chakarnagar and the R4na of Sakrauli both lost their 
estates on account of rebellion, but Chakarnagar has been since given to a near 
relative of the PartAbner house. The R&os of Jasohan and Kishni have fallen 


into the class of petty zamfnddrs. 

Stray colonies of Kachhwdhas have settled here, but principally from the 

^ tract known as Kachhwahagarh in Jalaun, close to the 

ICochha wahas. 

home of the Sengars.^ They were settled in Jalaun for a 
long time, and being good soldiers, easily obtained service with the principal 
chiefs of the Dndb. The Kunwars of Bela say that their ancestor, Ajab Singh, 
came from Kachhwdhagarh in 1656 A.D. and took service with the Sengar 
Baja of Ruru, and through his master’s influence obtained possession of Bela 
and the surrounding villages. Large numbers of immigrant Kachhwdhas from 
the Rampura country in Jdlaun are scattered all over the eastern parganahs, 
but never in compact bodies, and none of them are of any importance as land- 
holders, nor do they seem to have resided for more than two hundred years in 
this district. The Kachhwdhas trace their origin to Kusha, the son of Rama, 
king of Kosala or Oudh, and of which Ajudhiya was the capital. Kush, or 
some of his immediate offspring, is said to have emigrated thence to Rohtas on 
the Son, where they built the great fortress of Rohtasgarh. After [remaining 
there or several generations they emigrated to Narwar or Nishidha, in western 
Bundelkhand, and, under the celebrated Ndla, founded a kingdom which lasted 
for many generations. Other traditions make Ldhar, near Rdmpura, in Jdlaun, 
an intermediate station of the Kachhwdhas between Rohtas and Narwar. 
From the latter place they emigrated to Qwaliar’ and built the fort there, and 
in the tenth century were expelled by the Parihdrs and compelled to move 
northwards, where they founded the Bajpiit state of Amber, now known as 
Jaipur. 

All the histories assign the foundation of Gwaliar to the Kachhwdha prince 
Suraj Sen of Kantalpuri or Katwdr, now a small village on the Ahsan river, 
about twenty miles north of Gwaliar. The Kachhwdhas succeeded in this tract 

10, Tod; If, 139. — - 


‘Gflzcttecr, 1, 208. 
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the Nagas of Narwar about the third or fourth century of the Christian era, and 
gradually spread over the surrounding country. In inscriptions and old lists 
they are known as the Kachhapagb^tas, or tortoise-killers,” and this is probably 
the correct etymology of the name. They are now found in Muzaffarnagar 
(533), wiiere they are often called JhatiyAna, and say that they once held some 
360 villages, and this may have been the case, as Elliot notes that amongst those 
who went to aid the Chauhan prince, Visala Deva, in his invasion of Gujar&t, 
wo find the Kaohhwahas of the Antarbed (Diidb) enumerated*. The mention of 
them in this connection is interesting, as showing that the Kachhwdhas of Jaipur 
had not yet risen into notice, and those of Gwaliar, Katwdr, and Narwar had 
begun to decline. We also find them in Meerut (1,680), Bulandsbahr (710), 
Bijnaur (1,349), Muttra (7,534), Agra (5,048), Farukhabad (1,298), Jalann 
(8,887), Cawnpore (6,211), and Jaunpiir (1,571), and in small numbers in Sahd- 
ranpur, Aligarh, Budaun, Bareilly, Eta, Jhdnsi, Lalatpur, Fatehpur, Bdnda, 
Allahabad, Hamirpur, Azamgarh, Mirzapur, Basil, and Gorakhpur, so that 
they are pretty well distributed all over these provinces. It is probable that 
the Kachhwahas of Narwar first assumed independence in the seventh century, 
when the disruption of the Kanauj kingdom took place on the death of Harsha 
Varddhana, or at least that from this period they gradually approached to the 
independent position that they afterwards assumed. Shortly after the middle 
of the tenth century,^ the Kachhwdhas of both Narwar and Gwaliar became 
entirely independent under Yajra D&ma, one of whose inscriptions bears 
date in .977 A.D. His great-grandson, Bbuvana Pala, must have been the 
Raja of Gwaliar who did service to Mahmud of Ghazni on his march to Kalin- 
jnr in 1021 A.D. The Kachhwdhas remained at Gwaliar until 1129 A.D., when 
the last monarch of the race, Tej Kam, lost his throne through his love of the 
fair Maroni, and hence his name ‘ Dulha Kai,’ ‘ the bridegroom prince;’ he was 
supplanted by his cousin or nephew, the Parihdr chief, Paramdrddi Deva.^ 

The Bhadauriyas to the west came into Etdwa from the Agra district, and, 
^ ^ owing to the favour in which they were held by the 

later rulers of Dehli, are allowed precedence by the 
Chauhdns of Partdbner and Mainpuri. Mr. Hume notes that, “ in reality, they 
were of no importance when the great Chauhdn houses were established, and 
only rose into notice when the Etdwa Chauhdns had, for nearly four hundred 
years, been the rulers of the whole country round about. It was during the 
reign of Shdhjaban that the Bhadauriyas, who were always a troublesome and 
disreputable sept, obtained the permanent hold which they still retain on much of 
the Chauhdn territory.” The Barhpura Rdo is a Bhadauriya and the head of 
the clan in this district, but all alike look to the Raja of Naugaon, in parganah Bdh 

' Cttimingham, IT., Arch. Sur., 312. * Cunniaghaiu gires a full account ol the itOfJ 

and the lortunes of the Kaohhw hai in Gwaliar in II., Arch. Sur., 370. 
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Fan&bat of the Agra district, as the head of the clan in these proyinces. An 
account of the clan, their number and present distribution, is given under the 
Agra district. 

Close to the Bhadauriyas and connected with them are a few communities 

of Dh4kara Rajputs, who appear to have come here 
Dhdkarai. ^ , . , . . , . i rr 

from Ajmer early m the sixteenth century. Mr. Hume 

says, that “ for nearly two centuries they boro a reputation as robbers and cut- 
throats second only to that of their prototypes, the Meos, and to this day they 
are the least respectable of our village communities.’* 

The Parih&rs occupy taluka Sandaus, which lies between the rivers Eu&ri and 
ParlhSri Chambal, and under the name Parihara formed a por- 

tion of Sirkdr Trij, or Irichh, in the time of Akbar. 
They have ever been a desperate and lawless community, and during the earlier 
years of British rule, they harboured and employed the most successful gangs 
of thugs and dakaits to be found in these provinces. Some fifty years ago they 
murdered Lieutenant Maiinsel, who was then on duty with Mr. Halhed in 
pursuit of thugs. Their great ancestor was one Bilan or Belan Deo, seventh in 
descent from whom came N&har Deo. ;Phup Singh, one of the fourteen sons 
of Ndhar Deo, formed a separate clan iu Bi4ua, in zila Amritpur. On the 
defeat of Anang P4l of Dehli early in the eleventh century, the surviving 
head of the house, Sumit R&i, fled to the wild region of the Panohuadi and 
colonised it and gave it the name Parihdra. Besides the villages held by them 
in Sandaus, the Parih&rs possess a few others in Kiarthna and , Auraiya. 
Ldla L&ik Singh of Harchandpur is a Parihdr who owes his title, wealth and 
position, in very recent times, to his intermarriage with the Sengars ; similarly 
Bijai Singh, Parihir, the self-styled Raja of Malhajini, owes his consequence 
to intermarriage with the Chauhdns. 

The Gaurs say they came from Rupur, in the west, as early as 650 A-D., 
and took up their quarters at Parsu, whence they 
expelled the Meos and reclaimed much of the waste 
jand and prospered so much as to include in their possessions the tract of country 
now comprised in the Fhaphund, Bidhuna, and Auraiya parganahs of this 
district, and the neighbouring parganahs of Akbarpur, Rasulabad, and Dera 
Hangalpnr in the Oawnpore district. They constructed fifty-two garhU or forts, 
amongst which Phaphdnd, Umri, Burhaddna and others came subsequently 
into the hands of the Edyath CliatidhriB. The Gaurs ascribe their first great 
defeat to the Ban^phar generals, Alha and Tidal, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and they would appear never again to have attained to any importance, 
though individual members of the family possess a few villages, and Harbans 
Bingh still retains Sab&il in parganah Bidbfina. Close to the Gaurs, on the 
Cawnpore frontier, we meet with colonies of Gahlots, whose head-quarters are 
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in Tirwa-Tliaiia and Rasulabad. Thoj say that they came here in the fourteenth 
century under the protection of Muhammad binTughlak 
(1325-1351 A.D.)^ and obtained from him, for services 
rendered, soin^ six hntrlrei villages which they still profess to retain. 

Baranw^l Baniyas (10,887) are the moat nnnieroua ; next come AgarwMs 
(3,506), Saraugis (2,791), Ghoi^ (1,027), Kasarwdnis 
Baniyas. (847), Ajddhiyabd^is (864), Mahesris (684), and Awa- 

dhiyas (631^. The remainder have less than 300 members each, ms.,^Dhasar, 
Dasa, Derhumar, Jaini, Umar, and Hastaugi, whilst 10,591 are unspecified. 
The Baranwdl Baniyas derive their name from Baran, the old name of Buland- 
•hahr. The Agarwdls are, however, the most important section of the Baiiiya 
^ ^ class, and commonly derive their origin from Agroha 

in Haridna. 1 have elsewhere mentioned this account 


Baniyas. 


Agarw&ls. 


given of themselves. By it, they are descendants of Raja Ugrasen, the founder 
of Agroha, which was destroyed by the Musalmdns early in the twelfth century. 
Ugrasen had eighteen sons, seventeen^ of whom married the daughters of 
Vasuki, the king of the Nagas, and the eighteenth connected himself with the 
Gaurs. The seventeen formed each a separate family, and the descendants of 
the eighteenth became the spiritual preceptors of the rest. The Dasas, also called 
Rdja-ki-barddari, from the circumstance of one of their number being honoured 
with the title of Raja in the reign of Farrukhsiyar, are said to be the descendants 
of the concubines of Ugrasen. The more common sub-divisions of the Agarwdls 
are the Pachbainya, Pdrbiya, Dakhioddhi, Utardihi, Chiirawdla, Jaisalmeriya, 
Pasa or Raja-ki-barddari, and Pdncha. Each of these are sub-divided into numer- 
ous clans, and, as in the ease of the Khatris, very often only four divisions are 
allowed, named after the east, west, north, and south. 

The Jainas, Saraugis,^ Mahesr'.s, and Ajudhiyabdsis arc all of the Jainasect, 

„ . The Jhamaiyas are numerous in Auraiya, and Mr. 

Other Baniya castea. , 

Hume has the following note on them : — “ The Jha- 
maiyas are remarkable as having, until quite lately, always buried their dead, 
whom they now place on a mat and fiing into the river. They claim descent 
from Pahldd, son of Hiranya Kasyapa, but take their name from Jhamaiya, 
their more immediate progenitor, who, abandoning the ^pantK or way of fli- 
ranya Kasyapa, became a convert to the worship of Vishnu, and prescribed 
the same to his descendants. Like others of the trading classes, their advent 
to this part of the country seems to have been subsequent to the comparative 


^ Their namei are BhSiala, Battila, Qarwila, Gtobhila, Ganga, Eraaa, Tingala, Thingala, 
Tuyal, Terana, Kiatta, Sinhala. Mangala, TittUa, Goila, Nital, and Tand>ila. Mr. Hama givai 
a different list, Census, 1865. 1., 88, note. * The word Saraugi is a corraptioo of Sri- 

▼aka, the name given to the lay members of the Jalna sect. There is a olose conaeotion be- 
twet n the Yaishnavas anl Jainas in this district. 
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restoration of order under the Rajput chiefs.” Ummar, Qhoi, Derhiuramar 
and Kasarw&ni Baniyas also occur. The Kasarwdnis have three sub-divisions, 
the Kashmiri, Purbiya, and Allahdbadi. The first say that they came origin- 
ally from Kashmir to Karra in the Allahabad district, the second from Oudh, 
and the third from Allahabad. They are numerous and important members 
of the trading community in all the small tovrns of the Dn&b. 

The following list shows the name and numbers of the tribes included 


Other castes. 


amongst the other castes ” of the census returns 
(452,790 souls) 


AMr, 

Balielia, 

Banjfira, 

B&nsphor, 

Barhni, 

Bari, 

Beld&r, 

BhaddrI, 

Bhagtia, 

fiharbhdnja, 

Bh&t, 

Brijb4Bi, 

Chamar, 

Chhipi, 

D4ngi, 

Darzi, 

Dh4nak« 

Dhddi, 

Dhobi, 

Dhiina, 

Gadaria, 


1,035 Ghosi, 
792 Gfijar, 
1,621 Hajj&m. 

95 Halwai, 
>,163 J&jak, 
>,031 Jit. 

289 Kachhi, 
1,005 Kahar, 

46 Kalal, 
Eanjar, 
1.607 Kayarh, 
364 Khagar, 
>,923 Khakrob, 
98 Khatik, 
149 Khattri, 
1,85 1 Koli. 

1,731 Kumhir, 
,068 Kurmi, 
,413 Lakhcra, 
920 Lrtdha, 
,926 Lohir, 


156 Miumir, 
2,548 Mali, 
14,681 Mall&h, 
548 Meo, 

82 Mochi, 
4S7 Nat, 
48,160 Nimera, 
15,882 Panda, 

92 Patwa. 

66 Rasdhiri, 
8,492 Riw&r:, 
368 Sonar, 
5,080 Tamoli, 
1,697 Teli, 

278 Thathera, 
20,391 Bairagi, 
10,141 Fakir, 
4,677 Gosh&in, 
144 JogI, 
31,796 Mirwiri, 
6,266 Karnatak, 


Kdyaths form a very important element of the land-holding population, and 
g. ® period, occupied estates in 

this district. Those of the Kdauagoi family of Pha- 
phund trace their origin to one Ddai Karan, who obtained a grant from Prithi- 
r4j, and was confirmed in his possessions by the Musalmans, This family is 
of the Srib&stab sub-division, Kayaths of the Saksena sub-division and the 
Pasdh4a al are found in Ay&ra, of the Khare al in Cliakwa and Par&ana, and of 
the Dusara al in Ekdil. The sub-divisions of the Kayaths vary very much but 
are properly no more than twelve, viz. : — Sribastab, M&thur, Bhatnagar, Saksena 
Suryadhvaj, Anvashta, Gaur, Kara, Bdlmik, Aith&na, Nigam, and Kulasreshta 
to which is added, sometimes a half division, the Unaya, and very rarely an 
additional one, the Khardwa. All these sub-divisions are still further divided 
into families, thus ; the Saksenas in Etdwa have the Pardhan, Dusara, Khare, and 
Asl families, and the Sribdstabs have a Khare and a Dusara family. These fami- 
lies are sub-divided into als^ the members of which cannot marry into their own 
al or out of their own family (gotra). 

Khatris are an important element of the mercantile community and are 
Ehatrft. represented in Etdwa. They are the great tra- 

ders of India, and have some claim to bo considered 
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Ibe Bq^rmiitatives of the Kshatri jas, vrho were all bi^ deeiroyod by Para*^ 
SBT&ma.^ The sub-divieions here are the Purabiya, Paohhainya^ Ehakharizi, 
8aria, Chauj4ti, Panj4j&ti, and Bawanj4ti ; some m.ake only two sub-divisipiiSy 
the Purabiya or eastern and the Pachbainya or western, and make the remain« 
der sub-families of these divisions. Thus, the Pachhainyas would have a sub- 
family Ghaujdti (four families) or Arhdighar, again divided into families Khanua, 
Mehra, and Kapdr with the title Kaunsil, and Seth with the title Yatsa. The 
Khukhar&ns have nine families S4hani, Suri, Ghoi, Setti, Anad, Kohdli, 
Chuadha, Basiran, and Sabarwdl. The Bdwanj&ti have 52 families, Panjdjdti 
5 families, and Sarfn 6 families. They came here from the west within the 
last one hundred years, and, as elsewhere, have Sarstid Brahmans as their ^uto^ 
hits. 

The Musalmdns number only 36,571 souls, or 5*5 per cent of the total 
Muialmans"^ population. They are distributed amongst Shaikhs 

(14,110), Sayyids (2,505), Mughals (359), Pathdns 
(11,885), and unspecided (7,742). The population is essentially Bindu, and 
few Musalmdns have penetrated into the district either as landholders or culti- 
vators. Musalmdns are found chiefly in Phaphund and Etdwa. Bayyid 
Tusaf, also called 'Shdh Jafar Bukhdri, came with his brother, Sayyid Taiyub, 
from Jaunpur, early in the sixteenth century and settled in Phaphdnd, 
where the descendants of Taiydb still reside, hhah Jdfar died, as shown by 

8.7714. of Ph.phiind. 

the reign of Jsldm Shah. He was of the family of the 
t$elebrated Shdh Jaldl-i-Bukbari, who was seventh in descent from the Imdm 
Ali Naki Alhddi. During his lifetime he formed a strong friendship for one 
Bdba Sajanafld, said to have been a native of Totadari near Ajmer, and both 
have left a name for sanctity revered alike by Musalmdn and Hindu. To this 
day the atka or pot of food prepared by the priests of Sajanand’s temple (now 
known as the asthdla of Guru Dhvaj) is sent, in the first instance, to tlie 
attendants ( mujdwar) at the tomb of Shdh Bukhdri, whilst every piece of cloth 
(chddar) offered at the tomb of the Musalm5p is transferred to the asthdla* 
Flowers are sprinkled,^ lamps are lit and sdow-white sheets are still 
spread upon the Muhammadan's tomb, at festivals, by the pious of both 
creeds, while the great fair of Shdh Bukhdri, held here every year, shows 
how long and brightly, even in the darkest ages and amongst the most 
ignorant people, a career of pure unsolflsh piety and good works will con- 
quer sectarian prejudices and live to Xstant generations in the hearts of 
multitudes, who, though they will not imitate, can, at least, admire its 
virtues.” 

' See further Ctmpbell’i Ethnology of India, 1 IS. * Hume in Censoe, ISIS, I., IS. 
lAohhmanpur ii held free of revenue for the lopportol ihtutthdla. 
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Sbih Sher Khw&jah. 

■ :P- 


One n^hle name amongst these Sayyids occurs amongst the commandem 
at Akbar’s court. Sher Khwdjah, whose father mar* 
ried into the family of Khw&jah Bah&-ud-din Naksh- 
bandi of Bukhara, was originally named P&dishah Ehwdjah, but Akbar named 
him, on account of his bravery, Sher Khw&jah. He served throughout the 
Matter part of Akbar's reign and was received into favour by d^ah&ngir. In 
the first year of Sl]6hjah&n’s reign he was made a commander of 4,000, and 
died on his way to Thathah in Sindh, of which place he had been made governor 
^1627 A.D.). His sons, Khwajah Hashim and Asadnllah, also rose to consi- 
derable dignities under ShAhjahan.^ The Sayyids of EtAwa are descendants of 
Sayyid Jhaba or Jabba, one of the Barha Sayyids of the Miizaffarnagar dis<» 
trict, who obtained a grant in reward for his services 
from the Sayyid Vazfr of Farrukhsiyar. Those Say- 
yids have numbered many able men amongst them, and, though reduced in 
circumstances, they still have several representatives in high employ in Native 
States and under tho British Government. The Shaikhs of Etdwa are descend- 
ants of immigrants from Baghdad, who first settled at Dehli, and afterwards 
in Akbar’s reign obtained the hereditary otfico of Kazi of Ei&wa, for which 
they still hold tho patents. * 

The occupations of the people are collected under the two great heads of agi*i- 
culturists and those engaged in pursuits unconnected 
with the cultivation of the soil. The statistics for 1805 
have been given on a previous page, and I now give those for 1872 


E£rha jSayyida. 


OeenpationB. 


Beligion. 

Landovnert. 

Agriculturists. 

jy/on-agrieulturists. 

Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindfis, 

Musalmdns, 

Christians, 

14,411 

U48 

11,469 

282 

206.811 

9,776 

163,511 

2,467 

129,671 

16,060 

62 

106,160 

14,799 

35 

350,793 

19,083 

62 

281,130 

17,482 

86 

Total, ... 

i4.e>9 

11,681 

— 1 

209,686 

166,978 

145,683 

120,994 

369,9^8 

298,658 


• * 

This gives landholders 26,340; agriculturists, 375,564, and ngn-agricul- 
turists, 266,677, or 60*1 per cent, of the population, as gaining a livelihood direct- 
ly from the cultivation of the soil. Taking the population per cultivated 
square mile, the returns show 952 souls in Bidhuna, 859 in Etawa, 780 
Fhaphdnd, 718 in Bbarthn.^, and 627 in Auraiya. I agree with Mr. Cros- 
thwaitein thinking that “if by non-agricultnral is meant persons who are in no 
way dependent on farming or field labour for their subsistence, but arc employed 
on trades or other work, the classification must be erroneous. Most probably 
^ Bloehmann’s Ain-UAkbari, 1., 469. 
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Ctmm&rsLave been inolnd^ the Don-agricnltiiral dbisees, but a grea| ' 
ihany of them live entirely by farmings whiht numbers of thfse who habitually 
iaboiir f(|r Eire have a few bighas of land as well.” There are 1,555 ’villages 
or townships, excluding hamlets, distributed amongst 1,813 mahdls or estates, 
giving a total area, of 599*49 acres tocachmahdl and 698*95 to each village, or 
802*05 acres oJ^uItTvation to each malidl and 352*17 acres to each village; The 
areas of the villages range frblh an average of 573*56 acres iuriHiaphund to 
an averatr© of 852*41 acres in Bharthna. One remarkable feature' jtt the dis- 
tribution of the agricultural population is the springing iip of numeibus hqpletl 
or nafflas in connection with each j^arent -village, an evident sign of the security 
of the times. The explanation of this movement is doubtless to be found in the' 
desire of each ciiltivato** to be near his work, but it has also been hastened by 
the introduction of the railway and the canal, which frequently cut off the culti- 
vator’s old residence from his abode, if he wishes to save himself from a long 
journey daily. 

The occupations of the non -agricultural classes are shown as follows in the 

Occupations of non- census returns of 1872. The whole population was 
agricultural classes. divided into six classes, the fourth of which related to 

the agricultural class. The first class, or professional class, embraces all Govern- 
ment servants aud persons following tho learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 2,854 male adults, amongst whom are included 
250 piirohit$ or family-priests, 1,733 pandits, and 63 musicians, &o. The 
second class numbers 19,167 members, and comprised all males engaged in 
domestic service, such as washermen, persoiral servants, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, and inn-keepers. The third class represents commerce, a^d numbered 
9,543 males, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money 
and goods of Vfirious hinds, as shop-keepers (4,473), money-l^ers (689), 
bankers (33), and brokers (104), and all persons engaged in th^cfonveyance 
of men and Animals or goods, as pack-carriers (492), ekka and cart-drivers 
(819). Tlie j}fth claas, containing 29,321 members, includes all persons engaged 
in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as patwds or necklace-makers (117), 
i^avons ( 2056 )^ carpenters (2,307), and perfumers (1()6>, those engaged in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics, weavers (7,633), tailors (1,221), and cotton 
cleaners (1,446 ), ^d those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, as 
jjrain-jpar^ers(^,095), and confectioners (353), as well as all deatets in animal, 
Vegetable or miberal substances. The sixth class contains 32,017 members, 
including labourers (28,824), persons of independent means (4), and 8,189 
porsons supported by the oommiinihr, and of no specified occupalion. During 
the ten years 1863 to 1873 only ; 43 persons (30 males) emigrated from 
this district They were of all classes, and all went to the island of 
Trinidad, r 
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HerS) iIb in other districts, the system of ^ane/tdya/splHys an important part 

*C^ g ' ^ in the unrecognized social regulations of the people. 

^ , * There areHvvo kinds of these assemblies. The first, 

which may be called a judicial paneh&yat, is a court of arbitration for the amic- 
able settlement of disputes, such as are also cognizable by the law, without 
having recourse to courts for justice. This panch^yat is comnion to all classes 
and consists generally of three or five persons ; oue^bf these is the ^ sarpanoK or 
diairmarij and the decision is according to the opinion of the majority, 
y ^ Xiie second kind of panchayat, ov^pandC as it is more frequently called, is 

PanchayatB onfe of the customs, evidently of great antiquity, pecu- 

’ * liar to the lower castes, it being unknown amongst the 

higher castes, a circumstance which would seem to indicate that it is one of the 
customs that has come down from the aborigines of the country. This pan- 
^hdyat, as distinguished from the judicial panchayat, consists of an assembly 
of the members of the same caste for the purpose of dealing with such offencei 
against morality and the customs of the brotherhood as are not open to legal 
sanction. It is, however, also used as tho means of punishing criminal offences-, 
in cases in which the injured party professes to have recourse to this tribunal 
It instead of to the regular courts. The numbers composing this panchayat arc 
much larger than in the case of the first mentioned, there being sometimes as 
many as two hundred present. When any one belonging to the castes among 
whom this custom exists has a grievance which he wishes to bring before the 
brotherhood, he repairs to the cliaudhri or head of his caste, and requests 
him to call a. meeting, paying him a small sum as a fee for summoning the 
memhers (tdlabdna), Hie cliaudhri then sends a messenger to the members 
of his caste living in the neighbourhood, giving notice of the meeting. Instead 
of calling‘«L: meeting through the cbaudliri, advantage is often taken of a 
gathering of the brotherhood at some feast on the occasion of a marriage or 
death, to bring before them a matter in dispute. 

There is generally in each place a fixed spot for holding panchdyats. Ailk 
the time arranged upon, which is usually in the evening, tho members assemble 
and seat themselves inr a Urge circle; the injured party, at whose instance 
be meeting was called, then stands forth and asks leave from tho brotherhood 
to state his case ; this is granted on his paying a fee of froin two to five rupeol ^ 
to the chaudhri : if the case, from any cause, is not settled, this money irrcfv . 
turned. After hearing the complainant’s statement, the defendant is alloi/ie$ 
to reply, and then the evidence on both sides is heard ; the assembly then, after 
debate, delitl^ers its aentence through the chaudhri. Tho proceedings at% 
generally conducted with regularity, but sometimes a violent ^debate ensues, tn 
eases of doubt they sometimes have recourse to the casting of lots to deters 
mine the point ; when they cannot make up their iiinds as to the guilt of thf 
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defendant, is made to go apart, two hollow earthen balls of the samO a|H 
pearance are then laid on the ground ; one of these is filled with cowries or pice, 
the other is empty ; the defendant is recalled and desired to choose one of them, 
if he selects the heavy one, he is acquitted; if thl empty one, he is found guilty* 
The custom of trial by ordeal is also ltnown,"but is not so frequently prac- 
tised now as it was formerly. Sometimes the debates 
^ ’ are long and heaM, lasting over several nights, 

it not unfrequently happens that there is a division of opinion, and the 
accused and his friends separate themselves from the rest of the brother- 
hood : hence probably arose the numerous ffot8 or caste sub-divisions which 
are now in existence. The panchayat, though with no legal authority, 
is a powerful tribunal, and its decisions are seldom if ever appealed against ! 
it passes sentence of various ■ degrees of severity, sometimes the offender 
is ordered to give a feast to the brotherhood, sometimes he is made to pay* 
^me money compensation to the complainant, or to give bis daughter or other 
female relation in marriage to some relation of the complainant; if he is refrac- 
tory, he incurs the penalty ^ huhJea pant handy or exclusion from social inter- 
course with his caste-fellows. Sometimes in grave cases he incurs the most 
terrible penalty of all, total ex-communication ; in order to effect this, he is 
forced to eat food prepared by a sweeper ; this forms an insurmountable bar- 
rier to his ever regaining his social standing. As soon as the case is decided, 
the members of the panchayat have a feast of sweetmeats, sharbat or spirits 
purchased with the money paid by the complainant, and from this feast the 
ex-communicated man is debarred. Among the higher castes, there is no 
regular panchdyat, but a man who is guilty of any serious offence against 
morality soon finds his invitations refused and himself shnnned. It is the 
custom, especially amongst the Haniyas, for a man who feels himself under a 
cloud to assemble bis caste-fellows and entertain them at great expense ; at. 
this feast he gets a pandit to recite a moral discourse called the ^ katJiaaat nard-* 
yun/ the brotherhood also partak© of food (kuchha hhdna) prepared by the 
delinquent, and he is then restored to his former position. This expiation is 
possible only in the case of minor offences. There are, however, ofienoes for 
ivhich there is no expiation, i, e., seducing a relation’s wife or marrying a 
woman of an inferior caste. Such offenders become what is called hatydmy and 
#11 intercourse with them is forbidden. The Hindus are noted for their 
Sensitive morality, and visit severely any departure from virtue on the part 
of female relations ; if a husband receives back an erring wife, he too is 
turned out of caste, but may be restored with bis wife, on submitting to 
whatever penalty the panohdyij|h imposes^ un him. There is generally * iat 
all places of any importance a cliaudbri of each trade ; the office was for<^ 
merly one of honour and emolument^ but is now of * little Consequence, and 
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in most cases nothing but an empty title. There is a chatidhri r.feach 
important bazar, who keeps order intbe bazar and levies in return some small 
dnes on the sales. He generally gets a handfull of grain for every rupee’s 
worth sold. The term chaudnri is also a title of honour hereditary in some 
families of Brahmans, RajputSj; and Kayaths, which has come do^Yn to them 
from the time of ttikandar Lodi, with whom it appears to have originated. 

The food of the people is simple in the extreme. Hindus, as a rule, eat 
twice a day, at noon and in the evening, about 8 or 9 
r. M. Many of the poorer classes, however, eat only 
once a day, at one or three in the afteruoon, whilst a few of the wealthier 
inhabitants have three meals a day : — the first, eaten shortly after sunrise, is 
called ndshta or kaleo^ the word chota kdziri or hdziri being only applied to the 
same meal partaken of by Europeans : the second mo d, taken at mid-day, is 
called chdsht or khdm^ and the evening meal is called hjdlu or mha. In des<^ 
oribing the amount and cost of the food cpnsumed, it will be convenient to 
divide the people into three classes: — (1) families with an income not exceed!- 
iugfive rupees per month ; (2) those with an income not exceeding 30 rupees 
per month, and (3) those having incomes exceeding 30 rupees per mouth. 

In the first class, if wo take the case of , a father, mother and two children j 
the father, if he can, cultivates a small plot of land 
^ Families of the first vvith the aid of his family, or collects wood, grass or 
cow- dung for sale, or works as a day-labourer. The 
woman earns a few pice by ginning cotton or making yarn or grinding corn, 
and the children assist in collecting fuel or grass and in tending the cattlei 
. During the. six months succeeding the Mar// or autumn harvest, the family Jive 
on the coarser grains, such as kakuni, sdmdn^ kodo, manduwa, makka^ jodr and 
hdjra, ground into flour and made into cakes (roti^ chafdii), Afier the rahi 
harvest, the flour is made from Tauma^ gram, peas, and a mixture of barley 
and wheat known as %ar. Various vegetables are eaten with the cakes, such 
as yams, gourds, melons, marrows, cucumbers, pumpkins, and the tender 
leaves of several plants, called sdg. These additions to the staple are called 
adlan. The vegetables are seasoned with pepper and either sweet sesamutn 
oil (ftV ha tel or mitha tel) or bitter mustard oil {sarson ka tel dr karwa tel), 
Ddl or split pulse is sometimes mixed with the vegetables, and sometimes a 
pound or so of it is substituted for vegetables. If the family possess a cqiy 
or buffalo, they sell the ghi or clarified butter prepared from the milk, and % 
seldom eat it, contenting themselves with the buttermilk, either hot, when it 
is called ehhachh, Or cold, when it is. known as matha. Hence the proverb ; 

ChhaM ka jala hda matha pl^k^ pMnk pita hai,^ equivalent to our say<« 
ingi burnt child dreads the fire.” Four sers of flour, costing on atf 
average 2^ annas, are sufficient for the daily requirements of a family as aboytf 
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' described. The extras, such as- salt, ddiy and condiments, cost a pice or 
more. Rice, or a mixture of rice and pulse called khichri, is sometimes eaten, 
and when the sugar-cane is pressed, a preparation of rice with the juice of the 
eugai^*cane ( rasydra ) is often made. Rice and buttermilk, here called maherij 
and the flour of gram and buttermilk, called jor or kari^ are also eaten as a 
change. 

Families, such as those of petty traders and the like, who come under the 
Families of the second second class eat cakes of wlieaten flour or of gram 
and wheaten flour mixed together. Jodr and bdjra 
are also used, and as a luxury some two or three chhatdks (four to six ounces) 
of ghi <Iaily, and some of the better kinds of ddl or pulse. The following may 
be taken as an average day’s expenditure for a family of this class comprising 
two adults and two children :--for the mid-day meal, two sers of flour, 2 
annas ; a quarter ser of ddl, 3 pies ; two chhatdks of rice, 3 pies, and one 
ehhntdk of glii, fi pies, or a total of 3 annas ; for the evening meal of puHs or 
cakes fried in ghi, a chhatdk and a half of ghi, 9 pics ; vegetables, 3 pies a 
ser and a half of flour, annas, and half a ser of milk, 6 pies, or a total of 
3 annas, giving 6 annas as the daily expenditure for food, or Rs. 11 to Rs. 12 
per mensem. In addition to this, charges on account of pdn^ tobacco, gdr^ 
salt, spices and fuel must be considered, so that Rs. 15 per mensem will bo a 
moderate estimate of the cost. The richer classes always use wheaten flour 
Families of the third finest ddL They also incur a considerable 

expenditure on account of sugar and its preparations, 
ghi and spices. Flesh of diflerent kinds, as of the goat, sheep, wild-boar, 
pigeon, hare and other animals is also used, though uot as an article 4).& daily food. 
Fish are also eaten by some castes. A ser and a half of flour is sufficient as 
a meal for four persons. Though the constituents of the meal of a Hindu 
family are simple, they admit of almost endless variations, and at a native 
entertainment, upwards of forty diflereut kinds of preparations, each with a 
diflerent name, and ith some peculiarity of its own, may often be met with. 
Amongst the poorer classes very ifttle can be left after paying for the neces- 
C1 thing saries of life, and the consequence Is that the posses- 

sion of anything like a padded coverlet (razdi)^ cost- 
ing about three rupees, to cover a man in the cold nights and chilly morih* 
ings, is a sign of comfort exhibited by jqot more than one-fifth of the people. 
Wr. Neale writes : — The very poorest have not even a blanket, which gene- 
rally costs about Re. 1-3-0, but are obliged to protect themselves from tb^.cold 
by a mere cloth into which they stuff cotton if they can get it. 1 remember 
asking a Chamkr how he passed the night w^h so little clothing. He said 
slept till the cold awakened him, when he lit a few sticks and warmed himself 
till the fire went out, when 'he went lack to his oharpoy : and he repeated 
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these proceedings at intervaU till the sun rose. Part of this, I. brieve, in this 
district at least, to be indifference or indolence. Even the wealthy use com- 
paratively little clothing, and their consumption of food does not often amount 
to a ser a day. The poor kiki hejar iti the summer and ddl in the tains, 
varied with mdn^, urdj moth^ towards the beginning of the cold weather, and 
hdjra and jodr as it advances. The wealthy eat wheat and hdjra, bnt of coarse 
they enjoy native delicacies and sweetmeats, ghi, pickles, and so forth, nn- 
know'u to the poor. All that the latter use is oil, now and then on great 
occasions such as the hnlij dewdliy Ac. But they can always afford salt and 
can often vary their diet with sdg or green food. Living in this style a Culti- 
vator is happy enough : a rag* and a handful of grain is enough for him seven 
or eight months of the 3 '^ear, and for the remainder, onco the sun is fairly up, 
he is content, and for the cold part of the day his closed hut and the society 
of his cattle, with a fro of refuse and dung in the morning, combine to give, 
if not enough, still serviceable warmth.” 

There are no special observances in the ceremonies of either Hindds or 
Musalmdns in the district, nor does the religious ran- 
cour and jealousy as noted elsewhere appear to have 
ever existed here to any great extent. Et&wa is the seat of two Christian 
missions, one of which is a zandna mission, established a few years ago. The 
other, which has been more than 30 years in existence, has a congregation of 
87 professing Christians, of wdioin 44 are under 20 years of age, and amongst 
these only five males are returned as able to read and write. This is, if correct, 
a very low proportion when compared with the results of missionary operations 
in other districts. The proportion of Mnsalrndris to Hindus is very small, and 
has been noted elsewhere, and it may be due to the predominance of a warhke 
Hindu population that we hear so little of religious feuds and animosities, for 
these only occur where the aggressive Muhammadan section have some hope 
of success from their' numbers or influence. Hindus, as a rule, are satisflod to 
live peaceably, though were the British rule removed to-morrow, they would 
try and make tlie killing of a cow, a capital oftence, and would revert to other 
similar time-honoiked usages : on the other hand, Musalmans are essentially 
bigoted, Intolerant, 4 ind arrogant, and had they the power would, in their own 
expressive language, send all infidels, whether Christians or Hindus, to hell by 
the edge of the sword.** 

Vishnu^ jShiva, and S&kti, under their many forms and apellations, divide 
Rim&vati between them, at the present day, the attention and 

devotioi): of almost all orthodox Hindus. In some 
Instances, as might be expected, the worship of some particular form of the 
deity has excluded all others, and thus sects have prisen which in numbers 
and importance far exceed those who profess to Mow the ritual of the Yedas 
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Pur<^nft|ionly. In Upper India, we have the Rdmdvats or B&m&iiandiSf 
imd tkye Mih&nnjas or Sri Vajshiiavae, as the principal divisions of tliose who 
wrahip Vishnu, and I propose to give here some accounj; pf the first divisioa 
asiiie more important.^ The Rduidvats address^theii;^, devotions tot the Jlncarna*- 
tion of Vishnu, as H4nidchaiidi a, and the subsidiary manifestations |iS Sita, 
Lakthmana, and Hanuman. ' Bdirdnand, the founder of the sect, yas, according 
to some, tho disoipie of h'dmdnuja, and according to; others fourth or fifth in 
descent from that teacher, and would therefore be in the thirteenth 

eenti\ry. But “there is great reason,” writes Wilson, “ to doubt hisj^ing 
entit]^ to so remote a date, and couse(]^uently to question the accipraey of 
^his <leacei\t frP.m Bduianuja,” and from the accounts given of ibe dates of other 
teachers, it may be inferred that he flouriahed not earlier than tlie end of the 
fourteenth, beginning of the fifteenth century. RirnSnand is reported 
to have seceded from the Rainamijas on account of their objection that, during 
' his wanderings, as a pilgrim, he could not have observed that privacy at his 
meals which is a vital observance of the Rdmdiinja sect. Rhniinand resided 
at Benares, in a math near the Panch Ganga ghat, and the chie^ panchd^at, or 
OQUnoU of the sect, is slii* established in the holy city. 

* Vishnu, under the form of RAma-Sika and Krishna, is the princfJAl object 
of worship, and in common with all other Vaishnavas, 
itkniavats reverence the sdlagrdm stone and the tuUi 
(Ocimum sanctum) plant. The mendicant membprs 
of the sect are known as Bairagis and Biraktas. Rarnanand inculcated. k 
complete liberation from the trammels of ritualism, and his folloij^rij^lmit 
particular observances with regard to eating and bathing rfiieff^licar title 
awc//mto, or Miberated,’ and ^ bilatdC or ^ bamatdt,' ‘ freed from thh otjiservaDC^ 
of <^te.* The initiatory mantra is said to be Sri Rdmd^ and the satutatioa is 
^ jay a ^ RJmd, jaya Rdind ’ or ‘ Slta lidmd: The marks of the sec^ pade 
ky gapkhandamf a white magnesian or calcareous clay* and red sandprsor roUj 
B’ preparation of turmeric and lime, and consist of two perpendicular whife 
lines drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement of each eyebrow, and 
a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the nose. In the 
centre is a perpendicular streak of red which varies in shape and extent at 
the pleasure of the individual. They have also patches of gopieliandana, with a 
red central streak, on the breast and each upper arm. These marks are suppos- 
.ed to represent the sankh (shell), cAa^ra (discus), gada (club), and padma 
(lotus) whicJi Vishnu bears in bis four hands, whilst the central streak is Sri or 
' Lakslmp. Some go so far as to have the emblems cicatrized on their bodies 

I Based on H. H. Wilson’s sketch of the sect in collected works (Ed. Rost), 1, 40. • the 

more devout obtain their from the pool 4n Dwarka, In Gniiifc, where thesis 

or leases oi the cattle-tenders drownsd tbemielvef when they heard of Krishna*! death. 
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by means of metallic stamps. All wear a necklace of the ttitsi plapt, and carry 
a rosary made of the same plant or of the seeds of the lotus. B&m^ands’ 
principal disciples have founded many important sects who still maintain an 
intercoiirse with the Haradvats proper and with each other. Twelve are enumer- 
ated aa the most conspicuous : — A&dnand ; Eabir the weaver ; Rdi Dds the 
Ghamdr;Fipa the Rajput; (jursnrdnand, Sukhdnand, Bhavdnand; Dhanna 
the Jat ; Sena the ]^^j^pliahdnaud, Parmanand, and Sridnand. This Kal) as 
noted by Wilson, showjjp^^atholic character of Rdtndnand’s teaching. |[e|iil 
fact, broke down the b&rifeM of caste and taught that there was no diffeima 
betu^ais Bhagwdn and the Bhakt, or the deity and his worshipper. ZSdt ai 
the deity appeared under the forms of a boar, a fish, and a tortoise, the Bhal^ 
might be born as a Cham dr or a Koli. 

Leaving aside for the present the great apostles, such as Eat?]? knd Rdi Dds, 
who have founded schisms quite as important as the original sect, I shall note 
the minor teachers of the schools who, although they did not establish separate^ 
schools, have attained a great celebrity and are held in reverence by millions 
in these provinces. The BajpdtPipa is called Rnja of Gangaraunor Oagraun, 
^ the Bajpfit originally a worshipper o^ tiie female ftsrm of 

Shiva, but abandoned bis home to beoeme a disciple 4>f 
Rdmdnand at Benares. Amongst the stories related of him in the Bhakta 
Mdla ia one in which he is represented as meeting a furious lion in the forest. 
^P{pa subdued the savage boast by merely throwing the holy tuUi rosary on 
‘ llte anluidt’aneck and whispering in his ear the mantra of the Rdmdvats. He 
theu»)e^w4i^ii|^ lion on the impropriety of devouring men and kino, and sent 
’l^im and resolved not to sin so again. Some cakes were given 

Sj^Su^svjS^ by anoutcaste, and the holy man changed them into tuld leaves 
Dhanna was warned by Vishnu himself to become a disciple 
Other celebrated followers of Ramanand were NAbhaji, Sdr 
Dds, Msf pds, and J ayadeva. Ndbbdji wrote the Bhakta Mdla^ or an account of 
the religious orders. He was by birth a Dorn, one of the lowest castes. ^‘ He 
„ was born blind, and having been miraculously restored 

to sight by Kil, a Yaisbnava teacher, became an inmate 
of a math and wrote his book for his guru. It is probable that he lived at the end 
of Akbar’s reign, as he was visited at Brindaban by Tulsi Dds early in the reign 
of Shdhjahdn, Stir Dds, a poet, was blind, and wrote many poems and hymns 
of various lengths in praise of Vishnu, chiefly, however, or stanzas offouf 
lines, the first line forming a subject, which is repeated as the last and Ao 
burthen of the song. These stanzas are sung at public entertainments OSad at thd 
devotional exercises of the Vaisbnava ascetics. The tomb of Sur Dds is said ^ 
be in a grove at Shiupur, about two miles from Benares. Tulsi Dds was a native 
4>f Hdjipur, in the fidnda district, and urged by his wife, became a follower of 
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Hq iheii^ abandoning hh hqinoi visited Benares, and afterwards 
Chitrakot, in the Bdnda district, where ha wf^s re ward- 
ed by a visit from Hanumdn in his< dreams. He is 
Sfdd to have induced ShdlijahEn to abandon the sacred site ofold Pebli and 
remove to Shdhjahinibad. It would appear that he, as well as NabhEji, became 
disciples of the Bdmdvat teacher, AgradEs. Tulsi D48 followed, his guru to Go- 
bardban, but afterwards returned to Benares and commenced bis celebrated 
Hindi version of the Itaindyana in smnvat 1631 <1574 He continued to 

reside in Benares and built a temple to Sita-Hdma, mAh math adjoining it, 
where he died in 1680 samvat^ or 1623 A. D. Besides his great work, be is 
the author of a Sai Sai^ or collection of one hundred stanzas ; of the Earn 
Gundvalif a GUdvali^ and Vinaga Patrikay a series of poetical compositions of 
a moral and religious tendency, besides a large number of hymns and short 
religious poems. Jayadeva was a ri sident of a village called Kinduvilva, and 
married subsequently to his espousing a coenobittc 
JayAdevA. author of the Gita Govinday in praise 

of Krishna, and many strange stories are told of him. In one instance, having 
been robbed by tliaga, his hands and feet were cut off by the robbers, but the in- 
jured limbs sprouted fresh again, and be also restored to life his wile Pndmavati, 
who bad Committed suicide from grief at his supposed death. The Ganges, too, 
to do him honour and to prevent bis fatiguing himself, abandoned its old course 
and came full eighteen ko$ out of its way, to enable him to perforin his daily 
ablutions at ease. Here we leave the Vaishiiavas for tlie present. 

Education, in the Etawa district, is under the supervision of the Inspector 

BdiicAtion second or Agra Circle of the dep}a^eut of 

education, in concert with the local comroH^e^ ‘of. 
which tlie magistrate is officially the president. At the educational cepsus in > 
1847, there w'ere 4 Arabic and 48 Persian schools, and 13 Sanskrit and 40 
Hindi schools in the district, or a total of 105 schools, attended by 833 pupils, or 
2*6 , per cent, of the school-going population. In the Arabic and Persian 
schools the average salary of the teachers was only Us. 5-14-8 per mensem, 
and of the 48 Persian and Urdu schools, Et4wa contained 18, Phaphuad 7 ; 
two villages, two each, and the remaining nineteen werd^ found each, in a 
different locality. There were 48 teachers, and all of them, except three Kiyaths^ 
were Musalmfins. Three of the teachers bad beeu employed for over 20 years, 

3 for over 1 1 years, 7 for over 4 years, and the remainder for less than 4 years. 
Of the 398 pupils who attended, 1 98 were M usalm4ns, 134 were K^yaths, 28 
were Brahmans, and 23 were Saniyas. In the four Arabic schools the EonMl 
alone was taught. The Hindi schools were scattered over the whole district, 
and of the teachers, 33 were Eiyatbs, with an average salary of Hs. 3-11-5 per 
aaeusem. Of the Sanskrit schools, i wera situated in Etiwa, 2 in^nraiy% 
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and tBe remainder in separate vifla^s. Tbe teachers were all Brahmans. Of 
the 435 pupils who attended these schools, 196 were Brahmans, 99 were 
Bahiyas, 28 were Edyaths, and 26 were Rajpdts, whilst there were only four 
Mnsalmdns. Et5wa was one of the experimental disiricts placed under the 
Visitor-General of Schools, w^hose returns for 1850-51 show 248 unaided 
Tillage schools, attended by 1,558 pupils^ and 7 tahsili Government schools, 
attended by 360 pupils.^ These tahsili schools were opened in 1850, the 
superior zila school t^s opened in 1856, and at the same time village schools 
were reorganised. ’ The female schools were opened in 1863 and the Anglo- 
vernacular aided schools were opened in 1864. The following statement gives 
the official returns for 1860-61, 1871-72, and 1874-75 : — 

Educational Statistics of tJie Etdwa District, 
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Zila (superior,) 
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6 13 
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76 

• •• 

2,042*46 
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.. 

317*90 
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Anglo-rernacular, ... 

1 

83 

10 

.. 

26*00 

34 4 

17 7 
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UVAIDID, ... 


Indigenous, 

94 

562 

167 

... 

71900 

6 12 


4,819 



Total, 

237 

4,324 

282 

2 

3,631 *64 

... 

... 34,683 


The superior zila school is usually known by the name of Hume’^s High 
School, in compliment to the Collector of that name (Mr. A. 0. Hume, c-B.), 
who encourged its early development and erected the handsome school-house, 
in which it is held, in the year 186 1 • The school is under a European master, 
and is the best of its kind in the North-Western Provinces. The Anglo-ver- 
nacular school entered in 1860-61 is the original of Hume^s High School, and 
the two entered for 1871-72 are placed atPhaphund and Ajitmal. The ver- 
nacular in common use in the tahsili and halkabandi schools is Hjndi. At 
the close of 1873 there were 187 pupils in Hume^s High School, 172 

were Hiadds and 15 were Musalmuns, giving an average daily attendance of 
. 174*14.' The system of instruction embraces English, Mathematics, and Per- 
•iai| or Sanskrit, and 34 boys are in the three highest classes in these subjects. 
Between 1865 and 1873, 42 boys passed the entrance examination of the Cal- 
cutta University. The annual cost to Government of the institution is Rs. 
11,604. Besides the school, there is attached to the institution a boarding-house 
with 35 flcholars, of whom ten pay for their own support ; three free sohoofa, 
with an attondanoe of 224 pupils, and several Hindi schools, witl^ an iterate 
attodance of 140 pupils. Taking the number of possible pupjls at one-half 4||p6 
males from 6 to 20 years of age (124,429), there should hat^.lmea 
at sohool 15?^^ while ihepre were only 2,887f This clearly!4»9Wj4h6 need that 

there is for the wto^sion 4of ij^e village school listen}. The retlins collectedtht 
the census, tlu^gh inaccurate and untrustworthy in <^tail, still in their jfenesal 
result poinit tevihe same conclusion. TheieIlowinj;.8tateineiit (il|nfin[ 'thimi|PlhlDr 
of Hindus and Musalmdas, in 1871, ^ each ssptat ^ifferez^f nges i$ad4l4 jjmm- 
her who can road and write (litsrdte^ with Ihe percentage of the same te 










the total popn|^iozr|f the same religion, sex and ai^<r<^Christianr^ others 
neither Mahamii|^ims nor Hindu are omitted as insiipidiQant in nnmbei^s and 
influence ’ 



Mr. Hume deserves honourable mention for his efforts in the cause of education. 
Besides the High School, he built numerous halkabandi or village schools wher- 
ever there was any important village or cluster of villages. Those were all 
constracted on an uniform plan, and to each school he made a straight road 
in connection with tho nearest high road of any importance, so that there might 
be no j^^xt for ignorance of locality. Several of these schools and nearly all 
the roads have fallen into great disorder, for in many instances the schools were 
only occupied owing to a certain amount of pressure which gradually died away 
after the novelty of their first institution had passed off. Mr. Neale Writes » 
‘‘ My experience of the district enables me to testify to the prevalence of a fair 
elementary education. The number of applicants from this district alone for 
employment in the settlement office was surprisingly large at the outset ; and 
dnrhig the progress of ray work here I could always command any number of 
' Hindi readess' and writers at a very low price ; so many indeed that ! Was able 
■ la select them oempethiYely. ' But I do not think it safe to say much more of 
fteii^ ibriher attaiknehts, excepting perhaps a limited knowledge of arithmetic. 
The TkiiAohcneii^oolma ave an inferior class ;they donptimow that teach- 

Gonsists af attyttin^ikrther than getting so much leaitot by hearty with- 
•nt i^y eegard te increasing the thinking powers of fhe learners^ Ahd I do zte>| 
thaa iSiis pfinters osa ihe vanous subjects taught in these schbels are el 
tiieiifiMlit deioriptfen, ths|r sedn'ie ihe frifling in matte^nd poor in ceiipdG« 
lioa.” : 
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The pdst-office statistics for three years in the last decade are shown in the 

_ followin^f table : — 

PoBt-oflllee. ® ^ 
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tlie iiinie year, numbered 531 men of all ranks. Their cost was Rs. 73,')67, of 
whioh Rs. 65,162 are debited to provincial funds. The proportion of poliqe to 
area is one to every 3'07 square miles and to every 1,259 inhabitants. The fol- 
lovt^in^ statement shows the crime calendar for a series of years and tho 
results of police action in the detection of cirime and the prosecution of 
offender 
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These fi^yiires represent the normal ^tate of crime throughout the district, 
and with the exception of burglaries and thefts, the administration compares 
favourably with other districts in the division. The only case of note of late 
years is that of Balvvant Singh, son of Raja Jaswant Singh, c.s.l., who had 
long been a notoriously bad character, and was convicted of flogging to death a 
man and worjiati under circumstances of groat atrocity. Tliere are first-class 
police-stations at Etawa, Ajftinal, Bidhu )a, Bola, Pakewar, Jaswantnagar, 
Anraiya, Phapliund, and Baralokpur ; second-class stations at Basidhdr, 
Bharthna, Or^har, Salison, Barhpnra, Chhaclihund, Kudarkot, Kanchausi, 
Sah&il, and Airwa ; and third-class stations at Sandaus, Dulilnagar, Bijalpur, 
Jarauli, Kiraipur, and Shergarb. A first-class station has usually a sub-in- 
«peotor, two liead-constahlv s, and twelve men ; a second-class station has from 
three to six constables less, and a third-class station has two head-constables 
and from six to nine men. An out-post has merely a head-constable and 
three men. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows 

The average number of prisoners in the jail in 1 850 
was 462 ; in 1860 was 124, and in 1870 was 226 : the 
ratio per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census 
pf 1865 (626,444), was in 1850, *073; in 1860, *019; in 1870, -036. The 
number of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1,020, and in 1870 was 858, of whom 
.32 were females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 620. Jik 
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1870 there were 245 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to 
average strength of 108*52 ; 7 prisoners died, or 3*10 of the average^ strength* 
The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was— for rations, Rs. 18-10-4 ; clothing, 
Rs. 3-8-4 ; fixed establishment, Rs. 12-12-1; contingent guards, Rs. 5-15-3; 
police guards, Rs. 2-9-3; and additions and repairs, R|. 5-1-7, or A total of 
Rs. 48-8-10. The total manufactures during the Same yeafr amounted to Rs. - 
1,877-2-0, and the average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 8-5-0. In 1870 the 
Muhammadan prisoners numbered 77, and the Hindu 649. There were 16 
prisoners under 16 years of age, 743 between 16 and 40, 88 between 40 and 
60, and 8 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
^ere—agriculturists, 407 ; labourers, 280 ; Government servant^ Afij and shop- 
keepers, 40. The jail statistics for the year 1874 are as follows. 

The Bhareh Raja is a Scngar belonging to one of the oldest families in 4hc 
district, and his estate lies in parganah Auraiya, partly 

Old^mihes. j confluence of the two 

Baja of Bhareh. rivers and partly on the left bank of the Jumna, while 

one village, Kacheri, lies to the south of the Chambal, adjoining Sandaus. 
It comprises fifty villages. The first four settlements (1802-03 to 1823-24) 
were made with Rao Mokat Singh as zamfndar, who assui^^ the title of 
Raja at the fourth settlement. The fifth and succeeding up to 
that effected by Mr. Gubbins in 1840 were made with L4la Rs^di^^hgh, his son, 
under the management of Raja Mokat Singh’s brother, Kunw'it* Zdlim Singh. 
PaH^b Singh died, and from 1855 to October, 1870, the estate was uudet the 
Court of Wards. Raja Mahendra Singh attained his majority in 1870 and the 
estate was released, but he enjoyed it barely a year, and on bis deij^sei in Septem- 
ber, 1871, it was again taken charge of by the district authoritites. The young 
Rani Baisni, widow of the late Raja, and Rani Chandel, his mother, now own 
the estate. The former resides with lier father in the Rai Bareli district of 
Oudh, and the latter receives an allowance from the estate and lives at Bhareh. 
Mr. Lawrence, in a recent report on the estate, writes The uncle of the 
deceased. Raja Kunwar Rup Sin^, once a rebel, is now quietly living at Et4wa ; 
iCehari Singh, his son, is at Bhareh. They both enjoy their^ allowances. R4oi 
Chandel still continues her hostility to the father and son, though she has gone 
through the form of forgiving the latter ; still the family differences do and 
must remain unsettled. It is an unfortunate state of things : two dhildless 
Rdnis, the rebel brother-in-law of the elder, and his son of twenty-two years of 
age a confirmed opium-eater, and, 1 am afraid, a hopeless protegA Such as ho 
is, the hopes of the brotherhood are centred in him. But he is unable to take 
up a proper position for want*^ means, and while the E4ni Baisni continues an 
absentee, it is impossible to dp more for him than has been done. Things must 
contiuue as they are during B4ni ChandePs life, and on her demise R6ai Baisni will 
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probably n^iurn to Bhareh. Of tbe accomulatioDB (about eight lakhs of rupees) 
ieft^ by the'iate Baja, a large portion was appropriated by the B6ni Chandel 
beforb the property was placed under the Co^rt, and the rest has gone to make 
Up a loan of Rs. 60,000 to the estate of Kunwar Zohar Singh in the same 
district.’! The Bhareli estate has now an actual rental of Rs. 55, 954 and a 
potentiaf rental of^s. 69,431, and pays a revenue of Rs. f34,266. For the fiscal 
liistory of the Jumna-Chambal portion, see Bhareh in the alphabetical arrange* 
ment following. 

Taluka Burn belonged to the head of the Sengar family who settled in 
^ ^ ^ this district, and its chief has always borne the title of 

Raja. It was founded by a tribe of the Sengars who 
tinder their leaders, a Raja, a Bai, and a Rawat, crossed tbe Jumna some six 
centuries ago and occupied a large poHion of the district. The Raja settled 
at Ruru, a village on the right bank of the Puraha in parganah Bidhuua; 
the Rai at Bhikra, and the Rawat at Kansi, in the same parganah. The last 
Baja of Ruru in lineal descent was Khushdl Singh, who died some fifteen years 
before the cession, leaving^ several widows, a nephew, Himanchal Singh, in 
the third descent from his brother, Sumer Singh, and an illegitimate son named 
Ghansdm Singh, said to be by an Ahirin mother.” The first settlement after 
the cession included 34f villages, and was made at a revenue of Rs. 54,668 
with Himanchal Singh. The second settlement was made with the R4ni 
Bliadaurin, widow of Raja Khush&l Singh, in consequence, it is said, of the 
absence of Himanchal Singh. Tlio third settlement was made with the 
H4hi, notwithstanding the application of Himanchal Singh to be allowed to 
engage, and the fourth settlement was also made with her at a revenue of 
Rs. 50,777 f6#^5J villages. During the currency of the fourth settlement, 
Himanchal Singh brought a suit in the Provincial Court of Bareilly against the 
Rdni Bhadaurin and Chandan Singh of Sahar, who managed the property for 
her, resting his claim on an alleged adoption by tlie Rani. The court held his 
claim not proved, and dismissed the suit on the 13th April, 1813. Thereupon 
the claimant appealed to the Sudder Diwani Addlat, and, in August, 1817, his 
claim was again rejected, but on the application of Ghansam Singh, the addition 
was made to the decree that Ghansam was the true heir and entitled to 
possession. The fifth settlement was made with Ghansam Singh at the 
revenue of the previous settlement, but in the meanwhile Himanchal appealed 
to the JPrivy Council, and in January, 1834, an order was made dismissing not 
only Himanchal’s claim but Ghans4m’s claim. The estate W'as thus left 
without an owner and was placed under direct management, and was summarily 
assessed in 1246 /tiaU (1838-39A.D.) at a revenue of Rs. 53,154. At the 
settlement tinder Regulation IX. of 1833, Mr.'Gubbins admitted the village 
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proprietors to engage for 31 villages of the taluka, bearing a revenue of 
Bs. 32,023, whilst 30 villages declared to be the property of the Burn rdj, and 
paying a revenue of Rs. 21,061, wre leased in farm for fifteen years, subject to 
a talukaddri allowance of Bs. 4,249 per annum for the benefit of the Burn Baja. 
Mr. Gubbins recommended that Himanchal Singh should be recognized as 
Baja, but he did not live to enjoy his new dignity, and before his death every- 
thing belonging to him, including oven the materials of the house he lived in, 
was sold in execution of a decree for costs in the suit he lost before the Privy 
Council. His heir, Fateh Singh, was admitted to engage, and it; was directed 
that the proceeds of the farm should accumulate for Fateh Singh during his 
minority. In 1857, Fateh Singh joined the rebels, or, as the people say, was 
unable to prevent his followers and dependents from acting with those in arms 
againsffauthority in the district. He died before ho was brought to trial, but 
his estate was confiscated, and his son, still recognized as the head of tlie 
flengars, now possesses only the family village of Bum Kalan and three 
small neighbouring estates. The bulk of the property has been distributed in 
rewards for services during the same period. The young Raja is an intelligent 
and welbdisposed lad, though somewhat unpolished, and anything that 
can be done for him and his family w^ould be welcomed as a boon by tbe 
great mass of his clan throughout the district. His present estates are not 
worth more than one thousand rupees a year, and it is feared that his effoHs 
to keep up the traditional display of the head of his house may eventually 
involve in ruin this last remnant of the once fairly sufficient possessions 
of the Burn mj. In 1874, ho was appointed tahsild^r and has been doing 
well. 

The BAo of KakAotu is a member of another old Sengar Thdkiir family 
HAo of Kakdotu and minor settled in parganah Auruiya. He has now only five 
branches. villages, and the present holder embarrasses him- 

self in a vain attempt to keep up the traditional glory of his house. The home 
of the Sengar chief of Patti Nakkat was of sufficient importance in the reign 
of Akbar to give its name to a mahdl or fiscal sub-division, but it has long 
since disappeared from the list of county families. Amongst the junior and 
less well-known members of the great Sengar house may be mentioned the L4la 
of Sahdr, in parganah Bidhuna. The founder of the family was Sadan Singh, 
a petty sharer in the proprietary right to the village 
of Man. He made himself useful to the Oudh gover- 
nors, Almds All Khdn, and Baja Baramal, and through their influence and his 
own industry collected together the nucleus of a taluka just before the cession 
of the district to the British. Sadan Singh transferred bis services to our 
earlier Collectors, and for the aid rendered by him was not only confirmed in 
his possessions but abo received a considerable reward. When the Collector 
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vas^'ordered to negotiate a loan witli the utmost promptitude for the exigencies 
of the army in the field, Sadan Singh rendered essential aid, and between him- 
self and Udaiohand of Kanauj subscribed nearly a lakh of rupees to the loan. For 
these reasons lie was always a favourite with the<district authorities, and trans- 
mitted his estate almost intact to liis son Ohandan Singh, in whose time ruin 
Game on the house. 

The assessment of the first and second settlements of the taluka was made 
at Hs. 1,45,251 for 158J villages; this was raised at the third settlement to 
Ro. 1,59,251, and at the fourth settlement to Rs. 1,75,201. In 1831, the area 

• . - « , . was reduced by 8J villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 

Fiscal history ol Sabir. i.i i 

12,899, by which the revenue of the taluka was reduced 

to Rs. 1,62,301. Sahiir passed through the furnace of the famine of 1837-38, 
and thw talukadur was utterly unable to recover the rents from his cultivators. 
jStill Government, in order to carry out its anti-taluka policy, pressed for the 
arrears and brought the estate to auction in 1838 for an arrear of Rs. 55,991. 
No purchaser appeared, and the right, title, and interest of Chandan Singh in 
150J villages fell to Government for ten rupees. The villages were then sum- 
marily settled with the residents in 1246 fasli (1838-39 A.D.) at a progressive 
revenue which, in 1248 faaUf amounted to Rs. 1,83,525. Several villages 
remained under direct management for want of fanning offers ; others broke down 
in 1247 /aslif in which year the balances were very heavy, and would have been 
greater had not the revision of settlement under Regulation IX. of 1 833 commenced, 
vvlien considerable redactions were made by Mr. Guhbiris. There is little doubt 
but that the enhancements of the third and fourth settlements left less than one 
third-of the rental assets to tlie proprietor, but still the profits ma^le by Chandan 
Singh were very large. Mr. Gubbins attributes^ the ultimate ruiu of Chandan 
Singh ‘‘partly to his having divided his largo estate among connections who 
enjoyed a large share of the profits and fiiiled him in his hour of need, and partr- 
ly to his having by his own profuse expenditure, by the great increase demand- 
ed from him at the fourth settlement, and by the loss sustained in the bad sea- 
son of 1241 fasli and later years, become so inextricably involved as to compel 
him -to forestal the rents of the coming year, to make good the revenue of the 
past.” He always paid his revenue with punctuality and managed his affairs 
so well that “ he was generally revcrencedrand respected by all but his own tribe, 
who could never forgive his sudden rise to power and authority over them.” 
Ohandan Singh was succeeded by his son Chhatar Singh, who is still alive and 
did us good service in the mutiny. The present representative has but a few 
villages, the chief of which is Sahdrf noted for its pretentious mud fort, and for 
its having been in former times the head of a mahdl or fiscal sub-division cor- 
responding to the modern parganah. 
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Connected with the Sah&r familj is the Malhausi family. As early as 1800, 
Sadan Singh laid claiin^ to hold Malhausi on a fixed 
revenue (mukarari )y and in the following year Chandan 
Singh presented a similar application. Neither of these petitions were com- 
plied with, but Malhausi and the adjacent villages were incorporated into the 
SahAr taluka. Mahpdl Singh, brother of Chhatar Singh of Sahdr, now owns 
Malhausi, and about nineteen other villages which he saved from the general 
wreck by paying up the arrears of revenue due upon them. Two other minor 
offshoots of the Sengar house of Ruru are the Kao of Bhikra and the RAwat of 
Kansi, both in the Bidhuna parganah, but they are now merely petty share- 
holders and were not at any time during British rale possessed of much infiuence. 

The ChauhAns of PartAbner are of the same family as the OhaubAns of 
Chauhans. The Baja of Hajor and Mainpuri and the Bhadauriyas of Ohand- 
Partabner. According to local tradition, they are lineal 

descendants of PrithirAj, the ChauhAn ruler of Dehli, who fell in battle in 
1193 A.D. He was succeeded by Karan Singh, who lived in Indul, and his 
son, Hamfr Singh, founded the city and fort of Rantambhor and fell in its 
defence.® He left a son, Udham or Urham RAo, who had six wives and eighteen 
sons, and nothing to give them. The sons grew up to manhood and became 
leaders of mercenaries, and urged on by the ceaseless stream of MusalmAn 
invasion, cast about them for new lands to occupy. At this time, the tract of 
country now comprised in the districts of Cawnpore, Etawa, Mainpuri, Eta, 
Farukhabadj^and the south of Agra was occupied by the Meos, and Sumer 
SAh, one of the bravest of the sons of Urham, obtained a commission to bring 
the Meos into subjection. He collected a considerable body of followers, and 
departing from NimrAna, occupied the w'holo of the western parganah s, as the 
Sengars bad already taken possession of those on the cast. Local tradition 
gives the date 1253 sanvat (1196 A.D.) for the settlement in Etawa, and Mr. 
A* 0- Hume suggests the date 1267 A.D. 1 think that both dates are too 
early, and that 1350 A.D. or thereabouts is the earliest date that can be assign- 
ed to the permanent settlement of the ObauhAns in the district. The chronicles 
go on to say that Sumer was so successful as to bring under his sway or to 
lay the foundations of 1,162 townships. Ho then made EtAwa his capital, and 
shortly afterwards commenced the buHding of the old fort of EtAwa, on the left 
hank of the Jumna. He gave to his brother, Brahin Deo, the fief of Rajor, 
with the title of Raja®, and Brahm Deo had two sons, Deo Brahm, who 
remained in Rajor, and RAi PartAp, who became chief of Bhongaon, and he made 
another brother, Ajaichand, Raja of Chandaus or ChandwAr ; other brothers 


^Bi)aTd*8 Bee.. February 19, 1808, No. It August 9, No. 46 : January 9, 1809, No. 96. 
V Rantambhor had been founded long before the date assigned to Hamir, and was an old and 
celebrated fortress of the flindAs when it was captured by Shams-ud-dfn in 1226 A.D. Dowson'a 
Kiliot, II., 324. » This part is very differently related by the Rajor l^ja. 
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occupied Nep4l, Orissa, &c. Sumer Singli was very good to Brahmans and 
gave many villages to them* Amongst his gifts mention is mado of Ohhi- 
bramau, which is said to have been founded by Sumer and to have been named 
by him Sumeramau. Sumer was succeeded by his son Jai Singh, who is said to 
have distinguished himself in the emperor’s service, in reducing and taking 
prisoner an Afghan marauder near Patau in Giijrat. For this service he ob- 
tained a grant of certain villages in jdyfr, and he is further, known as the founder 
of Jaisinghpura, now called Jatpura, near Et iwa. His son was Birsingh 
Deo, the founder of Birsinghpura, and he was succeeded by his son Dandu 
Rdi, the founder of Daudpur. Next came Sakat Singh, who founded Sakatpur 
and gave it in charity to Brahmans. After him we have his son Chandarbhdn, 
the founder of Chandarpur, a hamlet of Partabner, and next Chhatar Singh and 
his son Bikramajitjthe founder of Bikramapur, now an appanage of Part&bner. 

Bikramajit was suceeeded by Partdb Singh, and, in his time, Eta wa was 
invaded by the Marliattas^ under Hari Pant, Siibab of Gwaliar, and the fort 
of Ei&vva was taken, Partdb Singh then built tbe present mud-fort at Par- 
tdbuer, and after a time the Marhattas were succeeded by the governors on the 
part of tlie Muglials, who gave to Rnja Partdb some 413 villages in pargnaahs 
Haveli Btawa, Dohli-Jakhan, and Karhal. Par tab Singh was succeeded by 
Kharag Singh, and he by Mcdit)i Sab, whose son was Judh Singh. Nextc ame 
Gaj Singh, tbe founder of Gajsinglipur, now called Bajtalua, in parganali Eld.va, 
who diHtributod tiio taluka into four parts amongst bis four sons in 1749 ^an. 
(1683 A.P.) He was succeeded by Gopal Singh, who was stripped of all his 
possessions by the Musalinan governors and was confined to Partabner. Next 
came Narpat Singh, Sainbhar Singh, tlio learned and cliaritable Narayan 
Singh, and the skilful archer Daryao Singh. The lost is noticeable for- his 
grove, garden and well on the Ghat-ka-gaon road, and the pavilion erected by him 
in the Partabner foyt. He lived at the cession to the British, and was succeeded 
by Chait Singh, whose personal extravagance, aided by the conduct of the 
numerous relatives who lived upon his charity, so completely involved the estate 
that much had to be sold to save the remaiuder. He was succeeded by his son 
Lokindur Singh, who had the good fortune to be placed under the guardianship 
of bis uncle, Zohar Singh, in 1855. The latter, for his services during the 
mutiny, was rewarded with the grant of several villages. Otlier houses of the 
same stock were the Bajas of Chakarnagar and Sakrauli and the Rao of Kishni. 
At the settlement, in 1840, the Partabner estate comprised eleven villages, 
assessed at a revenue of Rs. 7,866. Many claims were preferred by the 
occupants of the several villages to be admitted to engage direct for the Govern- 
ment revenue, but in only one case, the village of Arampur, were the claims 

'Nothing wai known of the .MtrbatUs In Etiwa even in 1740 «an., so that the predecessor 
of Gaj Singh could not have lived in their time if this date were correct. 
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allowed, and liere the Baja was allowed a malikdna amoanting to 18 per cent, of 
the gross assets. At both the last and the present settlements the Baja has been 
treated with marked leniency, and he now owns twenty villages in full proprie- 
tary right. The Raja himself is nearly imbecile, but his cousin Bisdl Singh, 
who manages the estate, is intelligent and energetic, and Ijie heir to the gadi is 
a bright and clever boy. The family is poor and with difficulty maintains a 
becoi^ing state, but Mr. Hume did much for thenji jhy assisting them to 
raise the rents of the cultivators to a fair standard. . " 

The Ohakarnagar taluka was situated in the Chambal- Jumna du&b, and 
the lands comprising it are now in the Bharthna tahsil. 
Tsiuka Ohakarnagar. bounded on the wost by Maholi in patti 

Karnait, and on the east by Mana Sanda in talnka Bhareli, and comprise a coun- 
try nmoh cut up by the ravines of the two great rivers. The levels upland is 
extremely limited, and no single village is beyond the influence of (Iff jravines. 
There is no good or kachdr\vjid along the Cbambal, though along jUte Jumna, 
certain villages, such as Gohdni, Naugaon, &o., possess some excellent alluvial 
lAud. The taluka was founded by Tilokchand, one of the brothers of Sumer 
Sab, to whom was given the title of Bawat. Ho was sucoeedfd by tdl Sdh, and 
Im by Kharag Sen. Then came Udairdj, Ramsahdi, and Ohbatar Singh, who 
was the first to assume the title of Baja. He was followed by Durga Dds, 
Kirat Singb, Mathura Das, Mandhdta Singh, Indnrjit, Ajlt, Bambaksh Singh, 
Lachbman, Bakht Singb, Kal 3 du Singh, Khushdl Singh, and Bhupdl Singh, 
In 1803, the Collector was severely exorcised by the conduct of Baja Bam 
Baksh Singh of Chakarnagar, who persisted in retaining the semblance of the 
somi-independent power that, thanks to the troublesome character of his country 
and ibe anarchy and confusion of the times, he had been accustomed to,^ and at 
last tha Jllagietrate was applied to and the estate was attached. The immediate 
cause of the Bsja’s recusance was that he was called upon for the surrender of cer- 
tain thags and dakaits who resided in his territory, and paid him a portion of their 
ill-gotten gains ip retprnfor his protection. He at once fled across the Cham-r 
bal, but the Government declined to endorse the Magistrate's proceedings, and 
directed him first to proceed by regular inquiry and inform the Raja that if ho 
returned bis estate would be restored tp him on bis paying up the arrears of 
revenue due from it, and on his giving security for future good behaviour. Tho, 
Baja accepted these conditions, and a settlement was made with him from 1210 tp 
1213 at Bs. 12,344, but still, as already notioed, the trouble he gave led the 
Board of Commissioners itself to recommend that the estate should be settled 
in perpetuity with him at a fixed annual reveiuie. The second settlement, from 
1213 to 1215 fasli, was made with B4m Singh*s son, Laohhman, at the same 

revenue. The third settlement was "niide with L&la Bakht Singh, son of 

■■■■ — ^ — * ■ ' 

' Board’s Kec, NoTembsr 99, 1809, Ho. 7 A.; July 19, U03, No. 9; Auguit 9, Htfl. I, 9. 
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Laohhraan, at a slight increase^ the revenue amounting to Rs. 13,726. The 
fourth settlement was made with Bakht Singh, who was succeeded by his 
brother Kaly&n Singh, and the revenue was increased to Rs. 15,001. 
At the settlement in 1810 Mr. Gfnbbins found all the villages of the taluka 
except Ohakarnagar aud-Qaniar in the occupancy and mnagement of various 
members of the family, who paid the Baja fised rents, the aggregate of which, 
with the rent of Ganidr^ was equivalent to the State demand on the taluka^ tear- 
ing Chakarnagar alone reat*free in the possession of the Raja. The dates of 
the alienation of the villages varied very much, each succeeding Raja having 
made grants to his relatives, who, in some villages, had so far multiplied as to 
form cultivating communities holding in pattiddn tenure, and in others the 
cultivation was managed by tenants under them. In a few villages the pos- 
session of the Ohauhdn village communities appeared to be independent of, and 
antecedenkTO, the possession of the Raja, and these tenures, known as ^ hirt»\ 
are said to %,ye been sometimes revoked by the Baja, who conferred them on 
his own nmre immediate relations. The exercise of such power must have 
been attended with such danger and hardship, both from the difficulty of dis- 
possessing parties after long occupancy, and the necessity of providing for them 
after ejection, that it could seldom havo been had recourse to. 

The Sahson taluka, lying in the Ghambal-Kn4ri Dudb, to tho south of the Cha- 
karnagar taluka, was not included in British territory 
until 1214 fadi (1806-07 A.D.) when the first settle- 
ment^ was made with Baja Lachhman Singh of Chakarnagar at a revenue of 
Bs. 3,001. At the second settlement the revenue was raised to Rs. 3,601, and at 
the third to Rs. 4,601. On the accession of Kalyin Singh to the Chakarnagar 
ffodiy he also was admitted to engage in 1825-26 at the same revenue, 'and 
the relative position of the talukaddr and village proprietors remained un- 
changed until the revision under Regulation IX. of 1833. A few villages 
were held under grants from the Rajas by Chauhans, one (Pasiya) by Kachh- 
wdhas, and one (Pipraula" Garhiya) by Parihdrs, whilst the remainder were 
held in direct management by the^Raja. During the revision, claims were 
' advanced to almost every village in both talukas, and these were at first 

Bflect of Mr. Qabbins* Btrenuously opposed by the Raja. Mr. Gubbins 
arrangements. decided in favour of the claimants- ‘‘when they 

occupied the soil as a pattiddri or hMydchdra community, holding from 
a remote period and on a title which could not be proved to be derived 
from the Raja; and against them, wherever the claimants’ possession 
was merely zaminddri and clearly derived from a grant of any of the 
Baja’s anoestors.” A malikdna allowance of eighteen percent, on the assumed 

assets was allowed to the Ri^*a in alboises where a sub^ettlement was made 

■ ' ■ ^ — 

} Bosrai!ii|^., January s, 1807, Ko. January 8, 1809, No. 7 ; July 11, 1809, No. 8. 
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with the inferior proprietors, to ooutinue as long as the Raja Out of the 
direct management. In this manner, eight villages of Chakarnagar and two 
of Sahson were settled with the resident proprietary bodies by order of the 
settlement officer, and subsequent to the settlement, at the voluntary request 
of the Raja, thirteen other villages of Chakarnagar and three of Sahsoii were 
settled with the occupant parties as proprietors, subject to a similar talukadari 
alloifanco to the Haja as malikdna. Mr. Gubbins found the rate on the assess^ 
able area in Chakarnagar as high as Re. 1-9-3 per acre, whilst in Sahson it 
was Only Re. 0-12-3. In the former taluka,tlie villages were pressed with an 
exorbitant revenue which entirely broke down in the fatnine year (1837-38), and 
the Rajq was only enabled to pay the revenue from the surplus profits iu 
Sahson. When the settlement came on he was in great difficulties and owed 
large balances for 124(5-47 /asli. Mr. Gubbins therefore, to ^equalise the 
assessments, reduced the revenue of Chakarnagar to Rs. 10,057, and increased 
that of Sahson to Us. 5,120, giving a total decrease of Rs. 4,425. Sakhaiya 
Sakrauli was added to Sahson at a revenue of Rs. 346. The estate flourished 
up to the mutiny, when the Raja joined the rebels, followed by many of the 
men in whose favour ho had beau ousted, and his estates wore confiscate cl 
and distributed amongst those who gave assistance. A similar fate befel 
the RAua of Sakrauli. Chitr Singh, son of Guman Singh of Jasohan, assumed 
the title of Rao through the infiueace of the Bhadawar Raja, but early lost 
his estates. He is said to have been descended from an illegitimate branch of 
the family.^ The RAo of Kishni also lost his estates at an early period, 

Taluka Kamait, formerly in parganah Barhpura, and now in parganah 
T I k Kamait BtAwa, is situated in the extreme western portion of 

the Jumna- Chambal du4b attached to this district. It 
extends from the boundary of the Agra district to the village of Kliandesi Ghdr, 
in the Bharthna parganah, and includes 56 mahils. This tract, at the cession, 
was occupied by a colony of Bhadauriya Rajputs, from the great Bhadaiiriya 
head-quarters at Naugaon, in the Agra district. Narind Si ugh Rao of Barh- 
pura was then head of the clan, and in 1210 /asli (1802-03 A.D.) was per- 
mitted to engage as farmer for the taluka. In the cold weather of 1804 he 
broke out into open rebellion, and in February, 1805, he was outlawed and 
expelled, and a village settlement was made with the resident proprietary com- 
munities. These were, at first, admitted to engage only as farmers, but by 
degrees they were admitted to full proprietary rights, and by the time the revi* 
sion of settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 commenced, only seven villages 
Tsmaiued on a farming tenure. Of these, Barhpura was settled with the family 
of the ousted chief, and the remainder with the cultivating occupanta. During 
the mutiny the Rdoof Barhpura escorted himself to prevent his clansmen from 

^ See Board’s Rec., July 15, 1809, Ro. 80 ; March 13, 1886, Ro. 38* 
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following in the course adopted by their neighbours, the Sengars, and he is still 
looked np to as the head of the clan in this district, though of coarse inferior 
in dignity to the Raja of Naugaon, in parganah B&h Pandhat, in the Agra 
district. See further under Kamait in the alphabetical arrangement 

Taluka Sandaus, better known as Parihdra in the old records, comprises the 
Taiuka Farih&ra or duAb at the conduenco of the Kuari and the Chamhal and 
Sandaus. ^ small patch of country to the south between the HuAii 

and the Sind. The taluka did hot come into tiie possession of the British until 
1805-06, and it was then leased for 1213 to \2\h fusli to Raj*a MAdhb Singh, 
a connection of Sindhia, who held the fort of Sandaus. Of him the Collector 
writes : — “ He never condescended to appear in person, or even to appoint ail 
agent to answer for him at the head-quarters of the district, nor did he ever 
admit the tah^ildAr, or allow of any direct intercourse. The tahsildAr, by my 
express orders and instructions as to particular caution in his conduct and 
mode of communication and manner of requiring payment, has hitherto realized 
the revenue from this person without balance, though with delay and difficulty. 
Had the usual processes been adopted, not a cowrie of revenue would have been 
collected, not an inch of land possessed.'^ This formidable person was asked, id 
common with the other talukadArs, to state his rental, but he took no notice of 
the request, and it was not considered expedient to urge the requisition 
further.’* The amount^ of the lease is stated to be Bs. 8,001. At the expira- 
tion of the settlement, the conduct of the Raja was such that the lease was not 
renewed, and tlie taluka was held in direct management for the years 1216 
to 1219 fasli, and brought in about Us. 10,000 per annum. Madho Singh 
made several applications for the farm, but all w'ere refused and a settlement 
was made with the village proprietors in 1220 fasli^ with whom the successive 
settlements have been made to the present day. See, further, Sandaus in the , 
alphabetical arrangement. 

The ParihAr Raja of MalhAjiui has little claim to the title of Raja. Mahip 

^ ' Singh from Jagni, near Mahoba, came into the district 

BiJaofMalbijini. tja 

some sixty years ago under the protection of the Rana 

of Sakrauli, whose daughter he married. W ith the aid of some money borrowed 
from Jagat Singh, Raja of Tirwa, in the Farukhabad district, who married the 
daughter of ZAIim Singh, ParihAr, eight villages were purchased in 1813, and 
with them he contrived to assume the title of Raja through the influence of the 
Bhadawar Raja and by virtue of his wife’s ancestry. The estate now compris- 
ing eight villages is under the Court of Wards, and the young Raja is a pupil 
at the EtAwa High School. The tilah on investiture is given by the Raja of 

1 Sse Board*! Reo., January 6^1807, Ho. 6. * Ibiit May 18, 1810, No. 20 ; May 24, 

Ho. 80 ; Aprils, 1811, Ho. 18 ; May 17, 1811, Ho. 26A ; May 16,1818, Ho. 18, and Joly 
7, 1818, Ho. 88. 
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B^dawar. Zohar Singh, father of Zahar Singh, and nnole of the Partibher 
chief, obtained several villages for services dnring the 
Singh of Chaksr- mutiny, including the confiscated village of Chakama- 
gar and others. All of these villages were very lightly 
assessed, but owing to the extravagance and profligacy of the present owner, 
they have lately been taken under the Conrt of Wards. The estate now com** 
prises some twenty-six villages scattered over every parganah in the district 
except Phaphund, and is heavily^ncnmbered. As a new man, Zabar Singh has 
no influence in his villages, and himself a cripple, the management of his estate 
lay entirely in the hands of interested agents who led it to the brink of destruc- 
tion. There is now some hopes that his heirs may reap some benefit from 
the acquisitions of the founder of the family, Zohar Singh. 

Sahail or Sahdyal in parganah Bidhfina was formerly a patti of parganah 
Sahar and was separately assessed during the earlier 
fanTb'Bidheaa.^'^ ™ settlement.^ In 1809 it was annexed* to parganah 
Phaphuud, and at the re-distribution of parganahs in 
1857 was included in Bidl^iina. Harbans Singh of Sah&il is the representa- 
tive of an old Gaur Th6kur family, who claim for their clan a very extended 
possession over the eastern portion of this district and the neighbouring par- 
ganahs of the Cawnpore district. Most of their estates, in this district, have 
long ago passed into the hands of the Kdyatb Chaudhri and Ednnngo families. 

The Brahmans trace their origin as landholders to their having accom- 

^ ^ ^ pauied the Kajput tribes in their immigrations. They 

Brahman families. . . n -i . ... , '' 

• originally served the men of the sword as pandits^ 

purohitSf and pitjdrisj and received grants of land for their subsistence, which 

by thrift, and often by fraud, they increased to the respectable proportions that 

they now possess. Chief amongst the Brahman landholders is Raja Jaswant 

Singh, G.S.I., and next to him comes Budh Singh, and a numerous body of 

■mailer landholders of no ancestral dignity. Jaswant Singh obtained his title 

and five villages free of revenue in perpetuity and seven villages free of revenue 

for life, for his services in the mutiny. Ho and the majority of the Brahman 

proprietors are of the Kanaujiya stock, which here take the place of the Oaur 

Brahmans so common in the upper Dudb. The colony is said to have been founded 

by two leaders, Mahesb and Ganesh, who came here, and under the Saharan 

Brahmans began to acquire land by squatting or by taking up small farms of 

revenue on undertaking to pay the arrears. Raja Jaswant Singh’s father, Khaindn 

Singh, had the title of Rdo, whence or when acquired is not known, as the originid 

title was only Chaudhri, and he held a taluka comprising some forty villages* 

Mr. Reale says that Khamdn Singh was remarkable "for his iniprovidenoa 

* Board's Bee., January SS, 1808, Nos. 8, ■ | .B«bn»ry 8, isoo. No. iif May ft, lllO, Ko« f? 

* Angnit 17, ieo9, No. 15 j Anguit Si, No. 18 } Jane 7, 1810, No. 8. . 
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And reoklessness, and though personally very popular with the district offi- 
cers, their influenoe could not prevent the alienation of nearly all his property. 
Probably the want of harmony between himself and his son, the present Baja, 
rendered the Rao still more reckless. There is a story current that the few vil- 
lages saved to the family were bought in for him by locking out the richest 
and most eager of the intending purchasers whilst the auction was going on.” 
Dhdlipnagar was settled with the father of Hao Khaman Singh, and he himself 
was admitted to engage^ for it in 1815. The estate, however, felt to ruin in 
the famine of 1837-38, and at the subsequent settlement, the Bdo preserved 
only a malikdna allowance of 18 per cent, in six villages ; the proportionate 
balance on the remainder of the taluka was paid up by those of the village 
occupants whose title to the management had been recognized. Budh Singh, 
son of Chandhri Chakarpan, possesses two out of the five villages once belong- 
ing to his family. He showed unswerving fidelity in the mutiny, and was 
rewarded for his services by a grant of money. Talukas Korwa and Koehta 
belonged to Kanaujiya Brahman families connected with the Lakhna house, 
but these were got rid of by auction sale^’ since the British occupation of the 
district and were settled with the village communities. 

Head of the Eiyath families comes that of Raghun&th Singh, talukaddr 

. of Burhaddna and Umri, who owns thirty-two villages 

K&ytth funillM. . \ . 

and is one of the wealthiest men in the district He 

is of the Sribdstab family and Dusara al, and traces his origin to one 
Udaikaran, who emigrated from Ajudhiya to the court of Prithirdj at Dehli« 
Showing himself to be brave and clever, ho was sent w'lth a force to Phaphiind 
to chastise the Meos, and in 1191 A.D. succeeded in obtaining a formal patent 
for a tract valued at half a lakh of rupees, with the title of Chandhri. Pokhar 
Dds, the son of Udaikaran, was confirmed in the office of hereditary kdnungo 
of Phaphdnd, with further emoluments by the Musalmdns, and various members 
of the family added to their wealth in the service of the Chaiihdns of Etawa. 
Next in importance to the Burhaddna family come a number of Kdyath 
families in the Etdwa parganah, notably those in Auraiya, who are Saksena 
Eiyatbs of the Pardhdn al. These latter say that they came from Eanauj after 
the death of Jaiohand, and when Sumer Sab, Chaubdn, took possession of Etdwa, 
they entered his service. Pokhar Dds and Nirmal Dds, his sons, obtained tbe office 
of Ohaudhri, and with it the grant of several villages which are still in the posses- 
sion of their descendants. The office of kdniingo of parganah Etdwa is hereditary 
in the family, and has always, for centuries, been held by some member of it. To 
the Edyath family of Chakwa and Pardsna belonged Nawal Hdi, the governor of 
Btdwa, who was killed by the Bangash Nawdb of Farukhabad in the last century. 
The Chakwa Edyatha are of the Saksena got and Ehare al ; they came into the 
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^iftrict about four huudred years ago, and were given ajDocjiW (35) of villAgei, 
wbicb they ^creased to sixty, but retained only twenty at the cesuon in 1801-02. 
They hold now only eight villages, the remainder having been abandoned by 
them or taken from them during the famine. The Fardsna Kiyaths are a 
branch of this family. KAyaths of the same subdivision, but of the Dusara 
alj held taluka SarAi Ekdil, which was dismembered In 1837-38. BAi Ouniya- 
pat belonged to the Chakwa family and held a small estate in this district, 
but having been appointed akhbarnavia to the l^awAb of Lucknow, he left 
the OQuntiy, and by degrees parted with his villages. The last village was sold 
for a very high price to Bhuteli BAm Kishan only a few years ago. Taluka 
Panja, comprising twelve villages, was early settled with Chaudhri Brijloohan 
PAs, a KAyath of Mdnj, but previous to 1840 he transferred his rights to Durga 
ParshA^, KAyath of Farukhabad, whose son, Takht BAi, was admitted to engage- 
ments for eleven villages by Mr. Qubbins in 1840. The EAyaths of Mdnj 
are now sharers in only three or four villages, though they once possessed forty 
or fifty, which have mostly fallen into the hands of their bailiffs. 

Amongst the trading classes, the family founded by Mota Mai, who came here 
from JAlaun some four hundred years ago, is worthy 
Trading hoMw. of notice. He was a Khatrij and built the old Utranth 

ou the river, and the palatial residence, of which the remains bear witness to the 
builder’s, taste and affluence, though the marble and stone-work has been 
removed and sold by his pauper descendants. He was followed by the ancestors 
of Dilsnkh BAi Sacha, the banker so eminent for bis integrity.and wealth in 
the last century. From this family are descended tlie present bankers of EtAwa, 
ShiunarAyan and Gulab Cband, who hold thirteen whole villages besides 
shares in others, and BAdha LAI, AmrAo Singh, Kirpa RAm, and others. Ara- 
rAo Singh has acquired considerable wealth by trade, and has purchased several 
villages, tlip chief of which is Muoj. Ho is, however, more or less embarrassed, 
and the money of the Sacha family seems to have fallen principally to Shiu- 
narAyan, who is one of the wealthiest men in the district. About the close of the 
sixteenth century a body of AgarwAla Baniyas made their way from Gorakhpur 
to EtAwa, and one of them, LAI BihAri, became diwAn and resided for some time ai 
Kora JahAna.bad,.but died in EtAwa, where his son, BaijnAtb, built a magnificent 
residence, containing twenty-six courts, now occupied by his numerous descend- 
ants, Bajdep ParshAd, Giridhar PAs, and others. This family is fairly well off 
and still own, twenty-eight villages besides shares in others. They had^ liitla 
difficulty in getting bold of the management of estates during the earlier days 
of British rule, sud in most of these they were afterwards confirmed as pro- 
prietors. They are said, at one time, to have been reduced to a very low state 
of fortune, but one of their number having obtained a place about the Collec- 
tor 8 court, soon managed to recoup their losses. 
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the AtmiUes of minor importance io the Etdva parganah, mention 

nmillNef minor to- ^ «iyath family, represented by 

poTiMi«e. Baldeo Farshid^ his brother Mabdraj Kunwar, and Debt 

FarfAMrEUwa. Farshad. Tho latter is a Deputy Collector, and the 

family, from their long service under Government, have 
been, able to acquire several villages and amass considerable property. Debi Dfn 
PAtbak belongs to an old family which has, lately, by means of successful trade, 
been able to acquire possession of eight villages. Chaudlirdin Mdn Kunwar of 
Karhali in the Mainpuri district, owns several villages around Bibamau, but they 
•xe badly managed and encumbered. Rahim Baksh, a Musalmdu Shaikh, 
owns six villages with a share in two others, all of which w^ere acquired by 
his father, DidAr Baksh. They have recently suffered some losses from indigo 
specmlations. Amongst prosperous traders in the same parganah may he men- 
tion Nand Kishor and Badari Farshad of Jaswantnagar, who have invested 
much of their savings in land. Kunj Bihiri Lai is a noted dealer in 
indigo and saltpetre, and Tdra Chand Saraugi has amassed considerable 
wealth. In the Bhartbna parganah, Shindeordm and Rdmdin of Lakhna, 
Udai Rdm MArwdri of Sardwa, and Sewa. Rdm MAr- 

FATgAnah BharthnA. 

wdri of Khandesi, are the principal representatives 
of the trading interest. In the same parganah the Bajpdis of Nandhana have 
riaen from mere agents of the Eanaujiya Brahmans of Lakhna to be landed pro-* 
prietors themselves. The Tiwdris, Sukhbdsi Ldl and Zdlim Singh, have from 
the profits of successful trade recently acquired fourteen or fifteen villages in 
Bharthna, besides estates in Fhaphiind. Another family who acted as agents to 
BAo Khamdn Singh of Lakhna and prospered on his extravagance is that 
represented by Chandan Singh and Sumer Singh of Nasirpur Bojha, who now own 
five whole villages and numerous mortgages on others. The Dichits of Newari 
owe their prosperity to the same sources, money-lending and trade, as also does 
Ohaudhri Dula BAo of Bahninipur and Cheda LAI, who are both fairly prosper- 
ous, though not owners of large estates. 

In parganah Bidhdna, besides those already noted, are the EachhwAhas of 

FArgAoah BidhAnt represented by RaghunAth and RisAl Singh, whose 

ancestors obtained one or two villages from the Sengara 
of Ruroy which they have since increased to ten or twelve. OhimnAji of Malhausi 
is of the same family as Chhatar Singh of Sahar. Madan Mohan Singh of 
Asjimahas considerable property, but the largest landholder is Chaudhri Jaichand,. 
who doeB hot live in the distriot. The trading interest is represented by Bicha 


SAb^ who owns two or three villages, and Ganna SAh. In parganah Fhaphund, 


FArgAHAh PhAphAnd. 


the estates of LAla LAik Singh of Harchandpur have 
been lurgely increased by grants of estates, after the. 


nj^tiny for bis services. Chaudhri Basant RAi marked into the old EAnungoi 
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family of the parganab and has now seven villages^ and fialdeo Singh of Bhains^ 
possesses five villages. Iif Anraiyai besides the Sengar chiefs of Bhareh 
TigtaOk Awriiys. Jagamanpur in Jalaun, there is Pitam Singh, Brah- 

man of BiUwaiv whose father invested his trade profits 
in land which has not prospered with the son. Mduik Ohand of Naw&da has a 
small nnenciimbered estate. Mah^rdj Singh of Uncha has placed his estates 
nnder the Court of Wards. J&nib Ohand of Ajltmal, whose father was a 
trader and only recently bought estates, is now in difficulties. The family of 
BAbaran Baksh of Bahson, an offshoot of the Brahman family of Naw&da, was 
formerly prosperous, but is now decaying, and must eventually sink to the level 
of the common class of petty landholders. Traders of note are Gulzdri L&l 
and Bira Lai, Banda Din, Gaya Din, Bhagi L&l, and Prithi Bam M&rwdri, 
of Hoshangpur. The above lists will give a fair idea of the leading families in 
the district, and 1 agree with Mr. Neale that it cannot be called a very 
bright picture, for excepting a few instances, there is not much accumulated 
wealth, and a great many of the less important landholders are more or less 
involved, especially in parganah Auraiya.” 

Amongst the new families of importance, the principal is that founded 
by the well-known usurer, the Bhuteli Brahman, 
^N.w tmllif of import- Kishan Baldeo. His father, Dalchand, earned a preoa- 
rious livelihood as a wood-cutter, carrying his wares 
for one pice a bundle, and was, therefore, known as ddru Bhuteli. The son now 
BhnteU BnhiiMOf. forty-nine villages in whole or part, besides being 

mortgagee of countless shares in others, and is either 
the richest, or the second richest man in the district. He was once made an 
Honorary Magistrate, the usual reward of men of wealth, hot falling nnder 
suspicion of complicity in a crime, he was first dismissed from office, but after- 
wards the order was commuted to a permission to resign. His wealth is chiefly 
due to bis investing in land on every opportunity and exacting the fall penalty 
of his bond when broken. His estates are well managed, and he insists on bis 
tenants paying their full rents. He lends money to them when in need, but his 
dealings are too large, and his prudence too great, to permit him to harass them 
with civil suits. Mr. Neale writes : — “ As far as I can judge, they are, as a 
body, as contented as any class of tenants in the distiict, though they pay a 
far higher average pate of rent and are in absolute dependence upon Uieir 
landlord.” 

The Chaube Brahmans, represented by Jaw&la Parsh&d and his brothen, 

CbMlMBfihmui agents of the Kanaujiya Brahman, Bid 

Khamin Singh, and, like other agents of thriftleas, 
extravagant landlords, managed to amass immense wealth. They now own forty 
villages, besides having mortgages on a great many more, but, dilfering from ike 


Bhnteli BiahniMif. 


Cbaiibt Bfihmui, 



fttOlL H18T0B7. 


8ia 


Tlw4rla of HurdoL 


Bbtlieli, they show ihemBelves rapaoioas and grasping landlords: they oppress 
their tenants, and some instances of extremely hard dealing and cunning are 
recorded against them. In 1875, they were sentenced to two and a half years’ 
imprisonment for their crimes. Jaswani Singh and others who represent the 
Tiw&ri Brahmans of Hardui are another instance of successful though unscrupu- 
lous efforts to amass property. Iheir father founded the fortunes of the family 
and is accused of the gravest crimes in carrying out his 
designs. He was originally the agent or bailiff of some 
of the older families, such as the Kdyaths of Munj, but the family now owns 
many villages, and at the recent death of its head there were seven or eight 
lakhs of rupees in personal property belonging to the estate. Mr. Neale 
adds They are hard masters, and it is said, indeed, that they have, or 
recently had, some private cells in their own fort in which they imprisoned 
offenders.. There are the most conclusive proofs that their village papers 
representing the rental, like those of the Chaubes, are altogether false.” 
Amongst the families who have passed away are the Saharan Brahmans of 
U&aikpur Bisu, who have the title of Chaudhri, aud oomiug here with the 
Ohaiihdn leader. Burner Sah, obtained a chaur&si (84) 
of villages. They still possess some nineteen villages, 
and still affect an importance to which, numerous as they are, their present 
fallen state gives them little claim. 

There have been eight settlements of the land revenue since the British ocou- 
^ patipn. The first statement given below shows the 

revenue assessed at the first six assessments from 
1210/as jt (1802-03 A. D.)to 1246/aslt (1838-39 A.D.) on the district as it now 
stands, and the succeediog statement shows the demands and collections from 
the district as it then stood at the first two settlements : — 


Saharan Brahmans. 


Pargannh. 

1910-12 

1818-15 

jfatlu 

1216-19 

fasti. 

1920-84 

fasti. 

1225-29 

fasti. 

1 230-46 
fMli. 


Ks, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bt&wa, ... ... 

1,89,S77 

1,76, U6 

8,0^288 

1,81,489 

1,84,040 

If89,969 

J4nfbr49t or Barhpura^ 

04,267 

67,447 

46.966 

68,026 

6T,620 

6<7I1 

Chakarnagar, 

18,844 

18,844 

13,7j6 

16.001 

16,001 

16,001 

SahsoOf 

Not inclu- 
ded. 

8,001 

8,601 

4,601 

4,601 

4,601 

Bhareh, ... ... 

6,a^9 

5,289 

6,489 

6,601 


6.601 

SandanSi ... ... 

Not inclu 

ded, leased, 

held direct. 

lo,no6 

10,180 

10,180 

PehlW&khan, 

1,66,409 

1,68.771 I 

1,95,782 

8,00,211 

8,00,164 

8,02 626 

Xiskhiiai t.* ... 

8,06,900 

4,12,814 

8,09,180 1 

8,83,977 

8,86,391 

8,28,781 

8,18,686 

Fhaphund, Bela, 

8,98.089 

4,85,682 

4,46,587 


4,58,3.39 

Auralys; ... ... 

8,04,688 

8,02,461 

808.307 

8,08,280 

9,08,696 

8,08,896 

Total, 

13 81,118 

18,04,678 

1 14,48,801 

14,67,031 

14,68,876 

i4,es,os( 
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SMwwU showing thBdemandsj colleetioni, and balances from 1801-02 to 1813-14 
on the distri^ as then stood. 


Year. 

Demand. 

Collection. 

Balanoae. 

Remieiibn. 

' 

Net 

balanef. 

Chargee oi 
eollSetioh. 

1801-02, 


... 

18,88,894 

18,63,685 

14,739 

14,739 

••a 


1802-03, 


••• 

28,99,953 

27,96.476 

1,04,477 

1,04,477 

eee 

2,01.840 

1803-04, 



28,79,198 

21,68.481 

7,10,711 

7,10,711 

u. 

9,26,420 

1804-05, 



28,82,098 

26,0^904 

2,76,194 

2.68,799 

7,409 

2,63,886 

1805-06, 

... 

... 

96,62,219 

25.65.120 

7,099 

8.798 

8, .27 6 

9,72,780 

1806-07, 



25,91,198 

26,82,302 

8,896 

8,663 

983 

9,60,669 

1807-08. 


••• 

95,50.448 

95,28,067 

99,376 

7,084 

16,299 

2,29,862 

1808-U9, 



96,68.511 

27,84,076 

79,435 

17,399 

62,086 

1,40,088 

1809-10, 

••• 


29.91,635 

29,49,098 

42,537 

280 

42,267 

69,197 

181001, 



80.09,876 

29,51,409 

58,473 

6,409 

62.064 

68,949 

1811-19, 


... 

80,04,692 

28,48,834 

1,65,858 

1 6,199 

1,49,729 

46,098 

1812-1.1, 


... 

99.89,540 

98,65,496 

74,044 

8.199 

67,916* 

89,469 

1818-14, 

••• 

... 

80,62,068 

29,96,884 

05,234 


66,284 

48,744 


Though some changes took place during^ this period by the transfer of til- 
lages to Mainpnri, and from Farukhabad to this district, the result of the 
assessment of the district as it now stands is substantially the same, as the figures 
given above show, and the labour of tracing the fate of individual estates would 
not be compensated by any appreciably greater accuracy. The great extent 
of the district for some years after the cession, combined with the difficulty of 
distinguishing the dates of its gradual dismemberment, and of identifying the 
changes that took place between each parganah, renders a detailed comparison 
of the assessments of each settlement impossible and unprofitable. The greater 
portion of the original district of Et&wa belonged to the provinces ceded to 
the British on the 10th November, 1801. From that date until the 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1803, the ceded provinces were managed^ by a temporary commission 
under the immediate control of the Governor-General in Council. In March, 
1803, the Board of Revenue at Calcutta was intrusted with the management of 
the revenue administration of the ceded provinces, and then comprised Mr. T. 
Graham as President and Messrs. B. W. Cox and S. Davis as Members. 
Seven districts were formed in 1804, eif., Moradabad, Bareilly, £t4wa, Fa- 
rukhabad, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Gorakhpur, and Mr. W. 0. Salmon was 
appointed first Collector, and Mr. B. Ounynghame first Magistrate of £t4wa.*. 

The first settlement was really that for 1801-02, or 1209 fasU, It was based 
on the demand accounts delivered in by the Subahd&r, 
Almas Ali Kh4n, to the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Board of Commissioners at the cession ; compared with the accounts of the actual 
revenue receipts for the four previous years taken from the offices of the 


aettlement of 1801-02 A.D. 


^ Board'i Bon., ISHi llareh, IfOS, S. 


* On tho lot Angift, 1801 . 
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chaudhris aad kdndngoes and givea in by the larger talukaddrs, and with the 
reports of surveyors sent in 1809, who oollected their information by word of 
month from the village accountants aad the cultivators. This settlement, 
therefore, does not come into the list of rtj^nlar settlements, and for the pur* 
Instruction! for the first of the present notice the first settlement is the 

Mttiftnent triennial settlement from 1210 to 1212 fanli 

(1802-03 to 1804-05 A. D.) under Regulation XXV. of 1803, which enacted^ 
Mrat At the commencement of the/osZi year 1210, the adir or miscella* 
neons revenue of every denomination was to be separated from the mdl or 
land-revenue, and a settlement for the latter only concluded with the zamindfirs 


or other actual proprietors of the soil on a fixed equal annual revenue for three 
years. Seeonih/. The second triennial settlement was to be made on an increase 
of two-tbirds of the difference between the annual amount of the first triennial 
settlement and the actual value of the produce of the land at the period of the 
expiration of the said settlement. But this rule was rescinded by Regulation 
V. of 1805, by which it was ordered that the assessment at the second triennial 
settlement should be made at the same sum that was paid by those admitted to 
engage for the revenue at the expiry of the year 1212 /aali. Thirdly, At the end of 
the sixth year, a new settlement was tobe made with the same persons (if willing to 
€ngage)for a further period of four years, at a fixed annual revenue formed by 
adding to the auniial rent of the second three years three-fourths of the net 
increase to the assets during any one year of that period. The regulation goes onto 
lay down rules for a permanent settlement, and other matters which were subse- 
quently overruled. Where landowners were unwilling to engage, they were 
to receive a nanhdr allowance, and where mortgagees were in possession, settle- 
rnent was to be made with them. The owners of subordinate estates were to 
be settled with direct^ and where no superior proprietors were forthcoming, 
a village settlement should be made with the mukaddarns, pardhdns ot 
respectable ryots,^’ and in default of them the village should be held in 
direct management. The above summary sufficiently explains the official 
instructions relating to the settlements from 1801-02 to 1811-12. Talukas 
Salison and Sandaus were not included in the district at the first settlement 
The revenue for 1801-02 was Rs. 18,38,324, and for 1802-03 was Rs. 28,90,953, 
falling to Rs. 28, 82,098 in 1212 faali. The revenue for 1805-06 was Rs. 
25,62,219, falling to Rs. 25,50,443 in 1215 faali. 

Regarding the state of the district daring the 6rst two settlements, the • 
1808 180S Collector states that it was thinly inhabited, and although ’ 

' ' he does not say that it had much culturable waste, yet he 

was of opinion that it admitted of mooh improvement by means of a better sya- 
tem of cultivation and the introduotion of superior crops. The commissioners 
revenue gave it as their opinion that the ‘^district contains extensive tracts 

a16 



it may not have been foiind practicable to produce 
husbandry prevailing at present, wo 
altogether incapable of tillage, and believe jthat it may 
be brongfat into cultivation by the applioation of labour and ci^ital.’* Mr. Sal- 
mon desoribed the inhabitants of Et&wa, in 1803, as being indigent and rather 
warlike than agricultural, while the incursions of a foreign enemy, internal 
commotions, and a series of unfavourable seasons prevented or checked those 
advances towards a greater state of prosperity which might otherwise have been 
expected. In considering the portions of the district to which the permanent 
settlement might be extended, the Commissioners recommended talukas Sahson, 
Parih^ra (Sandaus), and Kamait, noton account of their being fairly assessed, 
but because of the ^rbulent character of the inhabitants. They write : — It 
has been found impracticable to bring tbe talukadars to obedience without the 
aid of a large military force. To conciliate and favour the refractory is, we own, 
to establish a bad precedent, but principles must sometimes give away to neces- 
sity, and it would not, in our opinion, be wise in this Qovornment to engage 
in a bootless contest for the purpose of establishing a more efficient authority 
over a small portion of land remotely situated and of little value when the utmost 
success could bring with it neither honour nor advantage.” As early as March, 
1803, Chhatarsal of Tbatiya, who was notorious for his refractory spHli 
during the Nawdb’s government, refused to allow a portion of his estates in par-t 
ganah Kanauj to be attached to Caw n pore, and attempted to evade the assess- 
ment on certain villages of his in Thatiya. It vvns 
Thfttb'a. ^ ^ 

with difficulty that the Etawa Collector was able to 
make some temporary arrangements. These, however, were of short continu- 
ance, and, in Apii), a strong military fbree, under Lord Lake in person, attackeci 
the fort of Thatiya, which was surrendered and levelled to the ground.^ The 
cause of the recusancy shown by Chhatarsdl was a quarrel between him and 
Udaichand, farmer of Kanauj, respecting the Rdmpur estate, which was ultima- 
tely settled with the village proprietors, to the exclusion of both the olaimants. 

Baja Rsm Singh, taluhaddr of Cbakarnagar, was the next of the local 
Chakarnagar, Kheragarb, magnates who gave trouble to the British. He was 
Bhareh, Kamait. convicted of harbouring dakaits and sharing in their 

plunder, and being called upon to appear, fled across the ChambaL Hi$ 
estate was then attached, and though offers were made to him of allowing him 
to take possession on bis paying up the arrears of revenue due from him, 
he refused to appear, and tbe estate was put np for farm,^ but the matter was 
eventually settled. Towards the close of the year,^ Hfra Singh of Kheragarfa, 

^ Board'ii Rcc., March 29, 1803, No. 2: /3fii, April 6 , No. 2, and April 15, No. I. * JbUli 

July la, ISOS, No. 2 ; ditto I5tb, No, 6 j August 2, Nos, 5*9 > December 23, No, 78. 

October 7, 18C3, No, 4. 




the head of the Mastafabad Chauh&as, assisted the Marhattas 1ti the sack of 
Shikohabad, and Ghhatars&l again took the field with a plundering body of re- 
tainers, levying contributions from the surrounding villages and defying all 
established authority. And not to be behind the remainder of ^ the nobles,' 
4he Thakuifiin of Bhareh raised the standard of revolt. The two former chiefs 
were outlawed and the Thakur^n's estate was attached for a short time. Dur- 
ing February, 1804, there was great loss from hail-storms, similar, indeed, to the 
visitation in 1875, and large suspensions, and eventually, remissions of the 
revenue were made.^ To add to all this confusion, the Marhattas and 
Amir Kh4n made several incursions into the district, and the O'evernment 
acting on the principle that if compensation were granted people would' 
be less ready to protect their property, refused to grant any pecuniary 
assistance, and at the same time were unable to spare any troops for the protec- 
tion of the district, Mr. Oeorge Birch, an old Marhatta officer, wlio held 
aeveral villatres from Almas Ali Kh4n, lost all he possessed at the hands of U. 
Fleury’s Uhlans, who plundered from Sliikohabad down to Bela,* but was ulti- 
mately granted a small pension on account of several villages from which he 
had been dispossessetl by the British (government. In May, 1805, Narindur 
Bingh, of Kamait, rebelled, and was expelled, and his taluka was settled with 
the village proprietors in the following year. ® 

During this time Sadan Singh, talnkad4r of Sahdr, did good service both 
in giving advice to the district officers and in raising a loan, w hen the exigencies 
of Lord Lake required money, at an hour's warning,” He was rewarded by a 
pension and the grant of some land. His grandson Chhatar Singh is still alive 
and did good service to us in 1857. Udaichand, the farmer of Kanauj, notw ith- 

. standing his entirely interestecl motives, was of some 

Sadan Singh of Sahar. . r«i ‘ ^ , 

service, ibe assessment of the revenue in Et4vrn, 

owing to the preponderance of holders of largo estates, was not difficult, and 
the process followed made it more easy. Each talukadar was called upon to 
give in a rent-roll of his estates, which was compared with the demand obtain- 
ing under the native adminisiratration, and a rough estimate was struck. Those 
who thought it excessive or did not wish to pay it rebelled, and w^ere expelled 
from their estates, which were given in farm to a relative or any of the many 
semi-military speculators who abounded at this time, and with their followers 
were able to command respect and compel the payment of some portion of the 
revenue at the point of the lanoe. ChhatarsAl, at last, gave in to Lord Lake, 
and was allowed to retire to Benares^, and the turbulent trans- Jumna chiefs 
were either sent into exile or compelled to acknowledge the central autluirity. 

1 Board’s Ltec., February 7, 1801, No. 23. * Jbidf March 27, No. 4, and November )3, No 44 . 

* Jhid, May 28, U06, No. 12 ;* February 4, 1806, No. 13 ; July .6, 1806, No. 14. « 

February 17, 1804, No. I. 




all : 

1807| Parihira or Sandans was assessed at Rs. 8,0Q1, and Bahsoli at 
and both were added to the district. 

It is no wonder that it was Mometimes difficult to collect the revenue, and in 
Oolleotor’idetcriptionin explanation of the bailees of 1804^05 the Cofleotor 
1S0S-O7. writes^ 

•*The principal loss is obserrable in the miihSIs of Fhaphfindi Et&wa» Lakhna, KaAah sad 
KSsganj. TTie cause of the deficiency in Phaphfind is found in the incorrect accounts given in by 
the amil, who during the Nawab^s goremment, had incorporated with the revenue of the ensuing 
year balances of past years and of takkdoi and other items of nefarious (stc) collection, so that when 
the first eettlement was conolnded there was an exccHS of nearly forty thousand rupees annually 
above the actual former revenue of the pargauah. The m&lguz&rs had. been such severe suffer* 
era from this over-assessment, that when I first went into the pargauah I could only settle half of 
the revenuesi and was obliged to come away leaving above a lakh of rupees uncertain. The esti- 
mated revenue of this year exhibited a deficiency exceeding twenty thousand rupees, and no m&l- 
gnzdrs would even engage after such a reduction. It was not till I had deputed a person who had 
great local knowledge and influence, and till I had repaired to the spot a second time myself, that 
I could complete any tolerable arrangement of the larger portion of this parganah. I am given to 
understand that they were themselvea the promoters of this oveiwusessment, through an inconsi- 
derate rivalship at the time of the triennial settlement, when, in order to prevent other claimants 
from getting the talukas, they offered a much larger sum than the estates could have yielded with- 
out all sorts of oppressiou and exactions from their tenants. To the same cause is to be attribut- 
ed the greater part of the deficiency in the mahdls of Etfiwa. It is true that there are no outstand- 
ing balances there because the ialukadar possessed other means than the bare rents from his 
estate, but on his being invited by me to renew his engagements, he refused on the plea that dar> 
fug the period of the first triennial settlement he and his security had lost nearly thirty thousand 
rupees. The mahal of Kasgauj has furnished subject for so many reports to the Board on the ba- 
lanoe due from Ni'iar AH, his subsequent rebellion, and the injury done to the country thereby, 
tliat the decrease in the balances there will hardly be wondered at.** 

Again in 1807 the Collector writes: — 

**The aeeessment of the firet triennial settlement was fixed at a considerable increase of the 
former revenue in some cases through higher offers made, and in others when from inquiry or 
report certain estates were considered adequate to an increase. The Board are aware that the 
Mcond settlement was in conformity with the regulations made in all practicable, cases with the for- 
mer tenants, whether xamfndara or farmers who have preserved faith in their engagements at the 
first settlement and at the same revenue. Frequent instances, however, occurred where the for- 
mer tenants would not consent to renew their engagements on account of an alleged excessife 
rerenne. In such cases, I caused the lands unengaged for to be advertised ; inviting offers, the accep- 
tance of which naturally rested on the best conditions. In consideration of the times and so’isod 
of the first settlement, which required such very heavy and general remission, it would have been 
most improvident^o have assessed these estates in proportion to the net produce of those singular- 
ly unfortunate years; I therefore imagined that the fairest medium would be found by the offer* 
of the individuals who could better judge from local knowledge of the capability of the lands; and 
from whom, by cieatlngr competition, the best terms would be secured. 1 think generally tb* 
revenue of such estates was these means suffkdeutly fairly rated r in some few ifistanoes, from 
mtlicionsor excessive rivalship, the terms were more than the estates could bear, but I do not 
think that there were many. I think that the present revenue of this district for tUs last year of 
the settlement is nearly, if not quite, as high at it can yet bear with regard to the general wel|ar» 
of the landholders and ryots, and that such as it is; it only require* to be 4tered and equalised^ 

'Board's Bee., from Collector, Jasnaiy 81, 180S : Proc., February 81, No. 80b • 
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Th(» ferrate Tillage settlement is to the ntmost es^enl of its oapahilitf, end in some instanocs 
higher than it should be. The reyenue of some of the large talnkaa, which was fixed in gross, is 
comparatively too light ; the increase of their assessment would ifamish an equivalent for the 
expedient reduction or equalization e| the revenue of the smaller village estates. I com- 
pute that the average sum of excessive assessment in this district may be about Rs. 80,000 or 
Bs. 36,000, and that a reduction to that amount in single estates would render the assessment 
equitable and easy throughout the several mafaals — that is, would render the mdlguzars gener* 
ally satisfied. I have reason to believe that with the exception of the large talukas, whose too 
easy revenue I have before noticed, the individual profit which the smaller malguzdni derive 
from their lands, after payment of the Oovernment dues, falls short of ten per cent, on their 
revenue even in favimrablo years, of which they have not enjuyed many since the cession of. the 
territories. This income has not been more than sutticient for their expenditure ; thns their 
capital cannot be supposed to have increased yet.” 

The settlement from 1216 to 1219 fasli (1808-09 to 1811-12 A.D.) com- 
1809-1812 menced with a revenue of Rs. 28,63,511, which rose 

to 11s. 30,04,692 at the end of 1219 fasli^ giving an 
increase of Rs. 1,41,181, due to the continued representation of the commis- 
sioners that the revenue admitted of enhancement. Although bad seasons, war, 
ajid proximity to a foreign and unsettled frontier ought to have borne sufficient 
testimony to the necessity for lenient moamres, these silent witnesses were dis- 
regarded, and farming and a progressive revonue were reoom mended to the 
Collector for ad option. Mr. Salmon had held the district from the commence- 
ment of our rule, and experience had shown him how necessary it was to proceed 
with caution. He urged on the Board the necessity “ of discouraging compe- 
tition and extravagant offers,’’ and says that if he be allowed to follow bis own 
discretion he would not listen to any inconsiderate bidders, though there will 
probably be many,” Board directed him to adopt a prt»gressive revenue 
if he could not get an immediate increase, ai^ in reply he wrote I affirm 
most positively that neither the lands, nor the population, nor tho means of the 
district, admit of such a measure.” He could only propose an increase of 
Bs. 47,102, and even then wrote : — I confess that I entertain no sanguine 
hopes of any great accession of prosperity to the country from the next settle- 
ment, but desirous of making as much of the existing materials as I could, 
I have uniformly endeavoured in the assessment to secure to the mdlguzdrs 
and to Government in an equal proportion the slender pittance reserved to them.” 

In his report^, in 1808, on parganahs Lakhna and Etawa he hopes that 

Mr. Salmon’s assess- arrangements for 1216 to 1219 /ar^ are such 
mvat : Parihira. u commonly favourable seasons the balances 

of revenue will never be considerable.” But talukas Sahson and Parihdra 
Mere thorns in his side. Both lay beyond the Ohambal, and the inhabitants 
were literally Marhattas, many of them being in the service of the Marhattar 
Government, and most of them being better inclined to it than to the Britbli 
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power. “Taluka Parihdra,*^ he writes, ‘Ms enjoyed by Raja Mdclho Singh, 
who has connections with and enjoys considerable possessions under Danlat 
Rao Sindhia. He is reported to be a man of ^eat power, property and influ- 
ence, and is said to have nearly forty forts and fortresses of different descrip- 
tions and about 3,000 fighting men regularly in his pay, besides the vassals of 
all his villages. He nevor condescends to attend in person or even to consti- 
tute a vakil (or agent) to answer for him at the head- quarters’ ofRce, nor does 
he over admit the tahsildar or allow of any direct intercourse. The tahsild&r, 
by my express or lers and instructions as to particular caution in his conduct 
and mode of communication and manner of requiring payment, has, hitherto, 
realized the revenue from this person without balance, though with delay and 
difficulty. Had the regular form of summonses (dastaks) and messengers and 
subsequent processes from the coui t com nittees also been adopted, not a cowrie 
of revenue would have been collected or an inch of land possessed, and without 
presuming to judge of military operations, I believe that I may safely say that 
an army of ten thousand men would find it difficult to sidyugate the country 
completely, and a large standing force would be required to keep it afterwards.” 
The Raja was called upon, as were all the other taluka JArs of the district, to 
give in an account of the net produce of his taluka from 1213 to 1215 fasli^ 
but as was also expected, he neither promised nor performed compliance, and it 
was not considered expedient to urge the requisition further. By intelligence 
secretly obtained, I have reason to suppose that the land -revenue (for he has 
many other sources) of the taluka yields above Hs. 12,000 a year. He pays 
Rs. 8,000 to Government already, and if the principle of assessment adopted 
in other talukas were carried into effect in his estate, be would be subject to 
an increase of about Rs. 2,500, too small a sum, 1 conceive, to risk the conse- 
quence that would ensue from the attempt.” His prudence w^as imitated by the 
commissioners, who, as we have seen, were grilling to appease the great MAdho 
Singh by rendering his assessment perpetual. 

Taluka Sahson was equally troublesome. Its position and its people were 
alike in all respects to FarihAra, and to add to the 
resemblance, Raja Lachbman Singh bore a character 
as bad as Raja MAdho Singb, “ though,” adds Mr. Salmon 1 am not 
aware that be is connected with or holds possession under Daulat Rao Sindbia.” 
As the probable increase to be got from this taluka was only about Rs. 700, it 
was resolved to let the assessment remain as it was. To point his argument, 
the Collector quotes the case of Kamait, which — 

Hat already evinced what 1 have predicted of the foregoing talukas if any innovation be 
attempted. For two years, vit,, 1210 and 12U/a«/t, oue anna of revenue was not collected, and 
though I tried every means in my power to conciliate the people, and prevail on the talnka- 
dar, Mohand Singh, nothing would avail till I wai furnished with a military idree In ISOS, which 
attacked his forts and expelled him from the country. The Board will probably recollect my 
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undress at that time, and I have reason to remember well the thankless expedition I underiowk in 
the hopes of restoring order and providing for the future revenue of Governmeni, in which my 
escort was attacked, some of my setTHUts killed and my bgggage plundered, without restitution or 
recognition. A village settlement was last concluded at the present revenue, and an agent 
appointed to make the collection under the superluteiidence of the tahsfidar of Etdwa. The 
taluka is situated on the opposite bank of the Jumna and extends to the river Chambal ; no country 
can be more wild or better suited to the savage nature of ita inhabitants : it is everywhere inter- 
sected by immense ravines, and perhaps hardly a hot of level shore can be found uninterrupted by 
deflies or passes of some sort. Every man is a soldier to the cultivator who with his arms at his 
side cultivates his field. Almost every zamindar has his secure retreat in the ravines where he may 
with case defend himself against armies. In the Nawab Yazir’s government, A Imds All Khfln 
was wont, as the only means of collecting the revenues, to send annually a force of some thousand 
men. Thezaminddrs remained in their fortresses, and tho last resource of Almds was to bum 
three or four villages and to threaten all with the same fate, when tome of the heads of the clan 
came forward and adjusted terms. But even that rapacious amil did nut consider it politic to raise 
the revenue of the taluka. Nouc of the ziminddrs kept patwdris, and when summoned to give 
their accounts, bluntly refused upon that plea, and I did not thiitk proper to enforce the measure. 
Since the restoration of tranquillity to the taluka the revenues have by management and caution 
been realized without balance, but a late occurrence will serve to show how fatally futile it is to 
attempt to force the regulations upon such a set of men, and how little the ends of justice or 
policy or the advantage of Government are assisted thereby. A c>)mplijiint of a criminal nature 
was lodged in the mUgistrate’s court against a mdlguzdrof taluka Kamait, whose engagements did 
not exceed Ks. 400 per annum. Upon the process of the court being served upon the parly, he 
leisurely crossed the Chambal and bade defiance to it. A duo return was made to this effect, 
and the magistrate in consequence issued a precept to sequester the estate. Thu tahsllddr was 
ordered to hold the village in direct management with a suitable establishment. The expense at- 
tending such establishment, of which the number and quality of officers were reported to be 
imperiously and absolutely necessary to the collection of any sum of revenue whatever, nearly 
d lubled the revenue of the village, and the peons who were left till the establishment could bo 
lidj isted expecting every night to be cut off, at length refused to continue on that service. The 
taluka of Kamait. if assessed upon the principle generally adopted, might promise an increase of 
betwee n two and three thousand rupees, but far from yieldiug it, I think the scenes of rebel- 
lion before mentioned would be enacted over again to the loss of all revenue. I beg to remark 
with refercuce to the whule district in general, and not excludvely to these two parganahs, that 
it is a prevalent opinion amongst all tho lahsildirs that applications for the new settlement might 
now be acucpiOd without fear, and conclusive engagements entered into as quickly as possible— 
indeed, that such a measure would be most advisable, for with all the precaution that could be 
used, many of the mdlgiizars have obtained indirect information that their revenue will be en- 
hanced, and they will in consequence employ all their art and fraud and intrigue to countereot 
the measure by impoverishing their estates and inveigling away their cultivators ; whereas if the 
appli'paiions be accepted promptly, tlie ryots will not desert so long as the rabi crops are on the 
ground, and whoever bee >mes the malguzar of tho new' settlement will find it his interest to 
Veep them afterwards by conciliati n and management, fur such is the state of population that If 
three or four cultivators abt^o nd their place cannot be supplied, and the land must lie fallow in 
ponsequenee, or tho rate of rent become instantly diminished.” 

Like Mr. Newnham in Aligarh, the Collector of Etdvva inveighs against tho 
The security-system a security-sjstem which was relaxed in 1817, and shoitly 
afterwards abolished.^ He writes that there was much 
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difficulty “in obtaining very responsible security in all cases from the mdl- 
gnzdrS) in consequence of the little consideration had or redress afforded in 
former settlements to sureties. Many men have been ruined, more deeply 
injured, and all thoroughly dissatisfied and discontented with the system 
hitherto adopted and prescribed by the regulations regarding securities— 
namely, that when a defaulter falls in balance and cannot pay the same, he, if 
lie be found, is committed to jail and the surety is called upon to m.'ike good 
the amonnty to the extent of penalty, in his bond ; this done, the defaulting 
in,&lgnzar is releasecl from jail at tiie instance of the Colledtor. The dues of 
Governinrnt being paid, the Collootor will take no further cognizance of the 
case, or award summary justice, prompt as the injury sustained by the unfor- 
tunate surety who is left to prosecute in the court at heavy expenses in the 
first instance for the institution of the suit, and the obtainment of a decree in his 
favour may. if he be fortunate, await him after the expiration of many years. 
Numbers will not prosecute on those terms, and consequently obtaining no 
redress, either tardy or speedy, will likely refuse to become securities at the 
next settlement.” 

These explanations did not satisfy the Board, and Mr. W. Batson was sent^ 

^ ‘ in 1808 to revise the assessment and went far beyond 

Mr. Batson s revision. t . . . , 

his instructions by increasing straight off the demand 

of 12l5/as/i by Rs. 4,54,316, or Rs. 47,102 in excess of Mr. Salmon's assess- 
ment. In doing so ho caused the hearts of the commissioners greatly to 
rejoice, for they write “ Although we have dcorrod it necessary to reduce the 
proposed increase in the larger talukas, w’e are satisfied that if we could Lave 
been justified in dispensing with the retention of the talukadars, the whole of 
the assessment proposed by Mr. Batson would, except in a few trifling instances, 
where also an alteration in the original assessment has since taken place, have 
been fairly demandablo on tlie principles prescribed for the promotion of the 
present settlement and could have been realized with ease * * * Since -our 
arrangements have been formed with personal reference to the talukad&rs, and 
under an impression of the impolicy, as well as the probable impraeticabillty, of 
deriving through their agency as high a revenue as, upon the actual risourcea 
of each individual village, might be expected from each zaminddr directly,* 
we beg leave to sOggest that no village allotment of the revenue of the talukas 
be considered final, but that in the event of the future emancipation of any 
of the village zamind&rs, the terms on w^hich they shall be permitted to hold 
their respective estates immediately from Government be left open to revision.” 

. This may be takeu as the forccrone conclusion on the 

The increase of the re- . /.it.. 

venue, the sole object in inadequacy of the Etawa revenues already shadowed 

forth in their report on the previous settlement, and 
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it exhibits little except a warm zeal for the improvement of the revenue; 
The Governor-General approved of the suggestion regarding the adjust- 
ment of the village revenues, “ supposing that it shall, on further considera- 
tion, and from the experience obtained in the formation of the settlement of 
other districts, appear to be an object to establish such a rule with a view to 
the eventual increase^ of the land-revenue.” Mr. Batson, undoubtedly, went 
through the laborious duty of personally inspecting each of the principal 
estates, but. he succeeded in arousing the wrath of the talukaddm, notwith- 
standing the remissions allowed by the commissioners. Madho Singh of Sandaua 
refused to move though ho was nominally expelled, and it was only by the use 
of great persuasion and the personal influence of the jamadi^r of sawdrs 
attached to the collcotoratc that he left for a time and permitted the establish- 
ment of a police-station amongst the thags and dakaits of his ravine strong- 
hold. Subsequently Mddho Singh made overtures for the farm of Sandaus 
and Lakhna, but as ho demanded the removal of the police and permission to 
Collect the revenue in his own way as conditions precedent to bis coming to 
any terms, the negotiations came to nothing, and a settlement was effected with 
the village communities wdiich has lasted to the present day.^ 

The promise that was made by Regulation X. of 1807 of a permanent sottle- 
Fonrth settlement, ISIS- went based on the revenue in existence at the expiry 
13 to 1816-17 A.D. quartennial assessment was cancelled by 

Regulation IX. of 1812, the Court of Directors having refused to confirm it. The 
latter regulation prescribed a revision of the existing revenue ‘‘ on the principle 
of leaving to the proprietors a net income of ten per cent, on the revenue, 
exclusive ot charges of collection,” and this revenue was to remain fixed for 
ever. But this provision was only to extend to such estates as might be in a 
Buflicicntly improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, and on such 
terms as Government should deem fair and equitable.” For those estates 
which did not come up to these conditions a temporary settlement for three 
or five years was determined on, which was ultimately fixed at five years 
for the whele province, or from 1220 to 1224 fadi (1812-13 to 1816-17 
A.D.ybAh inclusive. This settlement was extended fora second five years, 
or to 1229 fasli, by Regulation XVI. of 4816, and then came Regulation 
VII. of 1822, which extended it another five years, or to 1880-37, when the 
revision under Regulation IX. of 1833 commenced. The fourth settlement, 
or first quinquennial settlement, was made for Etdwa by Mr. Batson in 
the zamiuddri parganahs, and by Mr. Dawos in the talukadari estates. It 
commenced in 1220 with a demand of Rs. 29,39,540, which in 1224 fasH 

* ' Hero again nothing but the revenue ia thought of, and the rights of ihe village communities 

ate only allndcd to as giving hope of some increase. ® Board's Rcc , April 2, 181.1, No. 18 1 j 
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rose to Bs. 32,58,976^ giWug En increase of Bs. 2,54,014, the revenue of the 
expiring year of the quartennial settlement (1219 fasli), which is stated at 
Bs. 30,04,982. Considerable obstacles were opposed to those officers by a general 
combination of the zamindi^rs to lower the cultivation of their lands, and by the 
influence of the recusant talukadars who remained in undisturbed possession 
during the first year (1812-13), and the settlement appears to have been formed 
without an insight into the fair resources of the several mahdU, The Board 
accordingly tliiis express their opinion in regard to the settlement : — “ We are, 
in fact, of opinion that no part of the present settloraent can bo considered ripe 
for permanency. We are at the same time satisfied that both the gentlemen on 
wliom the duty devolved have evinced, in the performanco of it, every possible 
zeal and industry. But iindor the difficulties opposed to Mr. Batson J by the 
wilful reduction in the assets through a general combination of the zamindars 
with a view to lower their assessment, the principal part of his arrangements 
has been formed on such terms as could be obtained without any reference to 
the full value of tlic lands in other circumstances, nor is it to be expected that 
Mr. Dawes, in the formation of the village settlements of the largo talukas, can 
have acquired an accurate insight into their fair resources, against the combi- 
nations opposed to him, by the influence of the recusing talukaddrs. Your 
lordship will acoordingly observe that in none of the settlmnent accounts has 
any estimate boon furnished of tho gross produce of tlie lands, and that no data 
are therefore supplied for judging of tho accuracy of tho assessment, nor can 
any judgment be formed on a roferoiicc to tlie reputed quantity of land in culti- 
vation, as tho settlements of different pargaiuihs, and of estates in tho same par- 
ganah, will bo found to vary from six annas to Rs. 2^ per bigha, Tho result of 
the collections during the three years which have elapsed of tho settlement may 
afford some inference that no material errors have been committed on the score 
of over-assessment, but the total realization of tho revenue would be no proof that 
tlie settlement may not have erred on the contrary side of under-assessment.” 

In March, 1813, wo find the Board addressing tho Collector in these 
terms We desire to know by what means the 
Assessment breaks down, parganahs of Lakhna and Etawa, with the 

exception of a few estates, have fallen under khds management, and this circum- 
stance is addttc&d as a ground for anticipating the non-realization of the 
heavy balance in these parganahs amounting in the aggregate to within a 
trifle of Rs. 90,000. The Board cannot but take this opportunity of cautioning 
you against any inconsiderate and extensive recourse to kh(l9 management, 
whether in the shape of attachment for arrears, or as a measure of intended 
precaution until the renewal of expired engagements, and to desire that ail 
attachments and deputations of saz^vvals or amins may be immediately report- 
ed on their taking place, with a statement of the expense for the sauption of 
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tbe Board. With ’regard to your observation that the cultivators 6f these 
parganahs have been allowed by the connivance of the tahsilddrs to misappro- 
priate nearly the whole proceeds of the khariF crops, the Board desire that you 
will call on those officers for a full explanation of their conduct, and that you 
will submit for the consideration of the Board the defence which they may 
have to offer, with your own opinion on the merits of it.” One result of the 
instructions subsequently issued was that attempts were made at equalising 
the demand. The revenue of Kamait, Ghakarnagar, Sahson, Dehli-Jdkhan, 
Phaphund, and Bala was raised, whilst that of Etawa and Lakhna was reduced. 
In June, 1814, the Collector was obliged to propose a reduction in parganah 
Eldwa, as the estate was too* impoverished to pay the existing demand. In 1 816, 
the Jua talnka, comprising eighteen villages, was sold by auction for 
arrears of revenue and was bought in by Government, who were only too glad 
to sell it again for Rs. 17,000, the amount of the balances that bad accrued 
upon it.^ Lakhna was then divided into two parts, one of which had been held 
in direct management, with the result of a considerable loss to tho revenue. In 
the second part there were only five villages which were not the property of Gov- 
ernment; all the other villages had been sold by auction for arrears of revenue. 

The Board’s order on these proceedings is hardly fair to the Collectors ; they 
, . . , . prejudged the necessity for a rise in the revenue, and 

Second quinquennial set- , , , . , i.m i . .. 

tJeraent, 1817-18 to 1821 - when they obtained it and saw difficulties arising ou all 
sides, they throw the blame on the Collectors. 1818 A.D. 
opened with a season of drought, and attachment and firms for arrears of revenue 
commenced. The Banjaras passing to the army® did much damage, and continual 
reports were made to the Board of the difficulty of collecting tlie revenue. Za-» 
iiiiadte of one-half of Pit&ra openly resisted the tahsikla;’, and the owners of 
the other half offered to pay up the arrears if their enemies’ share wore given 
over to them. Happily, in this iustauoo, wisdom prevailed, and tlie only punish- 
ment awarded was the salo by auction of tho defaulters’ sliaro, which was bought 
in by Government and was eventually restored to the old owners. Tliis is one 
of the many cases in which an unhealthy spirit of competition appeared, and 
“the bidding was due to malicious motives.” Of parganah Etawa, in 1818, the 
Collector writes Apprehensive that the retiring farmers might be practis- 
ing extortion, which would inevitably occasion a defalcation of revenue in the 
present year, or that the expectant proprietors, contemplating more advantageous 
terms from a progressive assessrnent, would be indifferent as to the deterio- 
ratiou of the l^inds, previously to the removal of the rabi crops of the past year, 
peons belonging to tho head- quarters’ establishment were deputed to- almost 

* Board’s Bee., March H, 1818, No. 17 ; March 29, No. 10. » Uid^ Jane 28, 1818, No. 11, 
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estate m distriot Ibiw oirofliustanoed, with instnielioiS|<^ giro me the 
earlie^ information of any rapacions conduct, and to superintend the cultiva- 
tion foe 1335 /asli ; qi the same time every enoouragement was heki out to tlio 
culivators.* Finding that many proprietors wero backward in presenting their 
applr^ion^ (he, head-men of such villages wero invited to receive advances for • 
file promotion'^ cultivation ; all sums thus advanced were, as far as praeticable, 
delivered to the parties in my presence, and it will bo observed by the proceed- 
ings, that such as were unwilling to surrender the management of the land to 
the proprietor (wliose ultimate presence had been stimulated by the prospect of 
reaping the (^vantage of the head-men's industry) werd allowed to epgage for 
the revenue assessed for the present year.” Land was of very tittle value. 
For Bari, in parganah Lakhna*, one Jhaman Lai oifered Rs. 900, or oiio-half the 
annual revenue, “ as consideration money for the transfer of the property to 
him,” and his offer w.as thought so favourable as to deserve the attention of 
the Board. The estate had previously been brought to auction and was bought 
in for Bs. 100 by Government. The general result of the fourth settlement 
shows a decrease in parganah Etawa of Rs. 14,179 for the year 1225 fasli, 
but a subsequent increase made the difference between it and the rovenuo of the 
previoiis settlement very trifling. The proprietors of forty estates who were 
excluded during the terra of the third settlement “in eonseqnenco of their 
criminal behaviour in reducing the cultivation as well as heavy balances” wero 
again admitted to engage on a promise of future punctuality in the payment 
of the revenue, and nearly all the b.alances due wero relinquished. A small 
reduction was allowed in Kamait. In the first division of Lakbna, a reduction was 
^oiped in the Baraundih estate, which had much deteriorated, and had been held 
Imder direct management. The wholeof the second division of the same par- 
ganah had also boen under direct management, but the assessment was upheld. 

, At the fifth settlement the revenue of.Etuwa, Lakhna, Phaphund, and Bela 
, , lifih end saoeecohis was slightly increased, and this practically continued 
^ *' unchanged until tiie revision under Regulation IX. of 

1833. All these settlements so called were in reality merely “ account settle- 
penfa,” as they are actually styled in the older records. Balances that had 
accrued, were inquired into and provided for, and the books, as it were, made up • 
As Mr. Crosthwaite remarks ;-“Tenders were invited and taken for the next term ' 
of three or five years as they might bo, They were as difterentas possible from thb 
eJaborate survey and valuation of the land’ and record-of-rights that is now known 
by the Bamo of settlement,. There was ho measurement, no attempt toasMrtain 
vrhut the land was worth, 'Opiept by feviting competition and obtainjag informa- 
tion from the tajuka'ddrs Bn9.Governmont servants. Regqlati* VII. of 1822 
made an attempt to change ally's apd to snbsti(nt e an Elaborate and soientifip 
JifiDMcoto; .pjeard, Oct^ Stt,^ 
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ftystem for tU^ugh anJ ready nieiii^ liitBerto practised. The settlement undeo 
this regulation was begun by Mr. Bouldcrsori in j^cember, 1822, but when Mr. 
Gubbins took up the settlement t^nty years afterwards, not one Ihindred 
villages had been, completed.” The yearly increasing load of debt contr^ted 
(luring the great drought of 1803-04 Was added to by successive >had ee&sonSj 
attended by the loss occasioned by hail, by war, and bjf the nneasineift* 
caused by rumours of war, which prevented the people from settling down to 
learn the lessons of civilisation which a strong and just Government was endea- 
vouring to inculcate, and which we believed that we hud succeeded in accom- 
plishing until the great outbreak of 1857 showed how thin th^f Venoer was. 
The year 1818 was a bad one for tho district ; 1825 was worse, iind in a short 
time the district gave in completely and accepted the revolution. 

Cultivation decreased and tenants emigrated. Lakhna fell into arrears in 
1828-29, and was followed by Etawa in 1830-31. 
Delili-Jakhan and all the remaining parganahs bocahie 
bankrupt during the famine of 1837-38. In 1840, tho outstanding balances 
amounted to over fifteen lakhs of rupees, dr in other words, during seventeen 
years balances accrued equal to more than tho revenue of one year. The 
Government of the time was strong against the talukadars, and opportmuty 
was taken to press the demand and so break up the talukas. Orders to sell 
the estates were issued, and the result was, to quote Mr. Orosthwaite, bidders 
there were none, but the Government bouglit in tho talukaddrs’ rights for a 
mere song and gained the’ r objeot— the ruin of these large chieftains and the 
dispersion of their 'influence and property. The two largest, Sahar and Dha- 
lipnagar, were utterly ruiued, and most of tho smaller talukas wore dispbsed of. 
Amongst ihe largest left were Ruru, Burhaduna, and Bhareh. Chandan Singh • 
of SiilAr, wljose father's good services were so lauded in 1808, and whose inefitno 
was once not less than a lakh of rupees, was reduced to. a mere pittance. The 
sale of the talukas did not, however, pay up tlie balances, and life next quest^n 
was how to accompl’sh that. This diflioulty was solved by offering thqWil- 
Isges in settlement to the resident cultivators, who were undouhtedly, in Cbaridan 
Singh's iUikah, at any rate, the real proprietors, on condition of paying lip^the 
balances. By this moans the arrears were cleared off, and'a great number of 
[ges formerly held by talukadars were settled with resident villaga zamia- 
dfcs, but little removed from the: position of cultivators, and generally in very 
impoverished circumstances. The change thus effected was no small one, and 
bad a great influence on the future economy of the district.” 

Mr, Gubbins found the district generally ternbly depressed from the efPeots 
^ , of the great famine of 1837-38. The population had 

Scltlement by Mr. > 4 .. , , ,, ,,,11 .. 

Gubbins under Jtotfulation l|)Wn sensibly reduced by death, the village sites wore 

IX. of 1338, In many placea deserted,-;. landa were thrown out of 
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ctiUivaiion, an 1 rents had fallen. Of par^anah Et^wa lie writes The clear 
state of the balance column up to the famine of 1245 faali would, uncorrected 
by other sources of information, induce an opinion that tlie parganab was not 
over-assessed. Tliat such was greatly the case, however, there is abundant 
proof in the present depressed condition of tho agriculturists, the pargauah 

, ^ ^ exhibiting a greater degree of poverty and wretched* 

Parganah o o ^ , 

ness among the ryots, of abandoned and ruined 
villages, and want of means in the land-liolders than any other of the 
settled parganalis siive Darhpura (the Jiiinna-Cliambal du:ib) : in the extra- 
ordinary balances of the two past (Rs. 1,81,573) - and of the present 
year (Rs. 45,224 in 1837-38): in the great number of the estates recently 
soM and pnrcba.sed by Government (18 sold and 6 purchased by Govern- 
ment during 1838-39); in the unwillingnosa of parties to come forward 
to accept transfers for arrear ; in tho unusually largo extent of abandoned 
land (17,453 acres in March, 1840), and in the large number of villages held in 
direct management (49), proved incontestably by a comparison of the former 
revornie with the highest rent-roll collections whore such have been correctly 
ascertained that the average incidence of the revenue on the assessable area 
(Rs. 2-6-11) was greater than the parganab could bear.” Of Barhpnra he 
writes : — Tiie rate on the assessable area in Kamait was Rs. 2-9-8, and sufB- 
Pargannh Barhpnra or cicntly indicated the exorbitance of the assessment ; 
Jnmua<^ haiubai duab. the c mdition of the people was such as might 

have been aiitici[)ated from such a pressure of the revenue. The villages 
were more deserted and the agriculturists exhibited greater signs of impover- 
ishment th in in any other pargauah.” In Chakarnagar it was found necessary 
to lower the revenue, and in Sahson a slight increase alone was attempted. 
In Delili-Jakhan the eifects of the fainiiio were less destructive, the 
land-holders were not so generally broken and impoverished, nor were the 
labouring classes so fearfully swept away as in Lakhna and Etawa, still 
several estates wore clearly over-assessed, and there were very few in which 
an increase could be taken. In Lakhna reductions wore allowed, and of Bela 
and Phaphund Mr. Gubbins writes “ The condition 
Phaphund and Auraiya. parganahs, with the exception of the villages 

of tahikas Ruru and Dehgaon, was when they came under settlement highly 
deplorable. The people wore depressed and impoverished in the extreme, the 
villages wore generally in a lamentable state of desertion, and one-fifth of the 
cultivated area abandoned. This state of things is sufficiently accounted for 
in the detached villages by the excessive rate of assessment and the overwhelm- 
ing severity of the famine.” In Auraiya no increase could be looked for** 
From tlie extracts given above it will be seen that tho district was in any- 
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thing but a flourishing state, and the new assessment gave a decrease of 10*5 
per cent, on the expiring revenue, a relief that was timely and not excessive. 
The following was the distrihution of Mr. Gubbins’ assessment : — Bela, Hs, 
•2,11,610 ; Phaphurid, Rs. 1,89,768 ; Lakhna, including Rawiiin, Rs. 2,9i3,373 ; 
Dehli-J4khan, Rs. 1,88,568 ; EtAwa, Rs. 1,60,541; Auraiya, Rs. 1,94,353 ; and 
Barhpnra or JAnibrdst, Rs. 72,825, giving a total of Rs. 13,10,938. Owing 
to the destruction of records and tho many changes that have taken place in 
the distribution of the parganahs, it is very difficult, indeed, to trace tho in- 
dividual history of Mr, Gubbins’ assessments. Mr. Crosthw'aite says that 
" the assessment made by Mr. Gubbins was, on the whole, a very fair one. It 
was, at first, as might have been anticipated from the state of the country, not 
worked without some little difficulty, but there was no general over-assessment. 
After the mistakes made in distributing the revenue on individual villages bad 
been corrected, it was apparently collected without difficulty. Owing to the in- 
crease in irrigation and tho rise in prices, and other causes, tho assessment had 
in many cases become light, and a moderate increase on tho whole, notwithstand- 
the reduction of the standard of assessment from 75 per cent, to 50 per cent, of 
the rental assets, was found possible.” 

I now come to the present settlement. The work of inspection preparatory to 
assessment was not attempted until one-half the district 

Present settlcniGnt. i ik/i' i ’a i 

had been measured. Mr. U. Urosihwaite commenced 
with Phaplidnd in the cold season of 1869-70. During the following year Pha- 
pbund was completed, and Bidhiina also by Mr. Crostliwaite, and Mr. Neale in- 
spected Bhartbna, and in 1871-72 Mr. Crosthwaite finished Auraiya and trans- 
Jumna EtAwa, and the part of EtAwa lying within the DuAb was inspected by Mr. 
Neale. The process of assessment comprised the survey ; the classification of soils 
according to the conventional and natural distributions already noted and into 
irrigated and dry ; tho demarcation of the area of each soil in each village ; the 
ascertainment of the rent-rates actually prevailing, and the correction of these 
for lands held on inadequate rates ; the collection of other data bearing on the 
fiscal history of each village, such as statistics of transfers, rent litigation, well 
capabilities, caste and character of owners and cultivators, former assessments, 
and finally, the existing assessment was made. Tho assessment was made by tho 
ofiieerB who inspected each parganah. Tho survey comprised the demarca* 
tion of boundaries, the settlement of boundary disputes, 
and the erection of boundary marks as a preliminary 
measure* Then came the interior survey giving each field, its area, occupant, 
rent and position with the maps (shajras) and indices (kliasrat). These 
were all tested before being accepted, and were then handed over to tho statis^^ 
tioal. department, by whom the informaUon required for assessment pnrposes 
was abstracted. The survey w'as commenced by Messrs. LawTcnceand Neale in 
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ancl w^ cold woatheiw^ or by 1870^71, 

87, 728/ which fell at the rate of Rd. 159-14-7 per one thousand acres of 
onltivatioji ; Rs. 126-13-8 per thodsaud acres of oulturable and cultivated land, 
and Rsi 80-11-4 per thousand acres of the total area.. ^ 

The results of the classidcatiou of soils havo already been given, and the 
Classification and de- proportion of each placed under the heads of watered 
marcatitfu of soils. auj g^jjj marked 

off on the village map as each village was inspected, but, as a rule, Mr. Crosth- 
waite prefers “a careful Held-by-field classification made by a trained subordinate^ 
agency under the eyo of the settlement officer,” which in this case was found 
inconvenient* Mr* Crosthwaite demarcated the natural soils aud the gauhdn cir- 
cle, separating in the former the first class manjha and leaving the remainder aa 
uparhdr; he then recorded the existing rates for each class and the valuation dedno 
ed fr.im his experience of the rates paid elsewhere. Mr. Neale, on the other hand, 
marked out the gauMn, manjliij and uparhdr, and then dividing them into plots 
according to existing value and quality, recorded on the map the rates which hef 
found prevailing, or which, by comparison with other known rates, he thought 
they ought to bear. The next step was to find the rent-rates which ought to 
be used in assessing these soils. The method followed 
in this district has been for the inspecting officer to 
inquire on the spot from the village accountant, land-holders, and cultivatorsr 
tho rent of each field, and if it varied from the average rate, to ascertain th^ 
reason. Favourable rates arc often allowed to relations and dependents of 
tho land*holder, or those who have done him service, and in such cases compari- 
fion is made with the rents paid by now men for similar land adjoining, and in. 
this way the prevailing rates in each Mr or tract for each class of soil are 
ascertained, noted and compared. The Settlement Officer writes ; — “ Villager 
will be found every here and there in which the rents have been raised within 
a comparatively short period. The rates found in such are noted down, and 
when found to coincide with tho rates of recent leases in other villages, they 
arc accepted as standards. The rates paid in certain villagesr in each pargaiiah 
become thus marked out as models to which reference can be made. After 
going over a large number of villages in this way, the inspecting officer cannot 
fail to learn the valne of land and the differenoe between the old and the new 
rates. As each village was thus inspected, all other data bearing on its condition 
and character were noted, and when the inspection of moro than half a parga- 
nah was oyer, no doubt remained as to the rates that ought to be adopted, for 
each class of soil. Having them in his mind, tho inspecting officer daring the 
remainder of the work could bring them to the test, comparing them with the 
results of farther inquiry, and seeing what the effect of apj^lyingjjb|m 
be. Such was the method aiopted in ascertaining rent-rate^’/ . 
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80 far, Eogliah Jithograpbed forms were prepared and bound* 
into volumes for ea(^h pai^nab. In them were en- 
were^UecredT****** tereil all the survey statistics, the soil areas, crop 
areas, welU, cattle, population and the like. The 
ofHcer's inspection note was added, and also an abstract of the village history, 
liiigatiuu, former assessments and i*enta)s, transfers, enhancements, and the 
recorded rental. Theoe data were then taken up for each estate, and the rental 
enlcuiiitcii at assumed S(/il rates was compared with the (1) actual recorded 
i^euiul corrected for lands cultivated by proprietors, lands held free of rent, and 
lands held on division of produce at the average cash rate paid by cultivators ; 
it) the recorded rental of former years. If there was much discrepancy, the 
eiiliaucements were looked to and the enhanced rate was compared with the 
old ra te, and the area enhanced was taken into consideration. The rates paid 
ill similar villages possessing similar capabilities were compared, and due 
adrerterico was had to distance from markets, communications, caste and 
character of inhabitants. The proposed deinaud was then determined on. The 
result of (he assessment is ^ho\vn in the following statement : — 


Tsif anah. 

LaMD RBVBKUb 
LBM CHSSMS. 

I’erccn - 
age of 
iueteaiKi 

Uatb pbr aori. 

On furmer area. 

On area 6y present measurememi. 

Former. 

Near. 

A»S08<- 

able. 

1 

i Culfi- 
1 rated. 

Former 

assess- 

able. 

New as- 
sessable. 

Former 

culti- 

rated. 

New 

culti* 

rated. 


Bs. 

Its. 

Rs. a. p 

Us a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

|Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Btlwa, ... 

S,7S,056 

3,25,200 

6 16 2 

I 14 10 

2 iO G 

1 10 11 

1 15 6 

2 0 0 

2 5 4 

Bitihuna,... 

S,1I,SI4 

2,36,771 

6 7 2 

i 1 8 

5 2 6 

1 12 il 

1 14 9 

2 10 8 

3 IS 5 

Phap!t6;id, 

1,38,307 

2,14,180 

7 16 8 

2 2 4 

2 .6 7 

1 13 9 

2 0 1 

2 7 9 

2 10 11 

Antalya,... 

2,09,803 

2,30,760 

9 15 10 

1 13 6 

8 3 0 

1 9 2 

111 9 

1 14 4 

8 1 4 

hhart^aa, 

2,63,9f3 

3,01,790 

13 5 8 

1 13 6 

8 6 8 

1 10 10 

1 14 7 

3 11 

8 5 8 

■ Total, - 

(i,9),aSU 

1 ,87,65? 

117 8 

I 15 6 

1 

8 10 1 

1 11 5 

1 14 6 

8 8 10 

8 6 8 


The assessments came into force in parganahs Bharthna, BidhAoa, 
and Phaph^ilji froj^i^l280 /aaZt, or 1872-73, and in El&wa and Auraiya from 
12^1 /aslif or I87ii!^4. The following statement shows the official records 
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6f demands, collections and balances from the year 1860-61 to t^he year ' 
1873-74;— 


Tear. 

Demand. 

Collection?. 

Dalnn- 

ces. 

Paktioolari of balan 

Real 

OB. ' 

N'ominal. 

Pcrcent- 
HRC of 
balance 
on «l0- 
mand. 

In rrniii of 
Ijqi.iilu- 

llUii. 

n ubt- 
fut. 

Irre 

CfMcr- 

ttblt*. 


Bs. 

R=> 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs, 

* 

I8QO-6], ... 

i S, 3 834 

12.07,121 

6,713 

6,935 

... 

... 

77S 

•66 

J8GI*6tf, 

IS.IS.'SI 

IS,U >.5 G 

11, -05 

10,354 

372 

239 

247 

•92 

>3, ... 

12,13,344 

12.12,911 

4U3 

... 

... 

263 

140 

•03 

18'>a-«4, ... 

12.01,019 

11.9 < 862 

1,157 

••• 

... 

... 

],)57 

•09 

1SG4-6.), ... 

n,''9 747 

11, 99, ‘^86 

11 

•*. 


••• 

1 1 

... 

]866't>6. ... 

11, (<9, 539 

11,9*4.533 

6 



tMM 

6 

... 

186G-67, ... 

11.99,534 

11,99 6 »4 

... 

M. 

tit 

... 

•*. 

... 

j867-fiS, ... 

1I,99,6G3 

11,99 395 

168 

... 

••• 


168 

•01 

186S-69, ... 

li 99,547 

1 1,73 8' k» 

25;607 

25,126 

• •• 

... 

54i 

2*14 

1869 70, ... 

11,99,500 

1 96, 700 

2,; 40 

1,860 



881 ) 

.•28 

1870-Jl, ... 

ll,99.4f;i 

ll,9S,67i 

921 


••• 

... 


•08 

1811-72. ... 

11,95,053 

11,9 ,0j9 

31 

... 


... 

31 

... 

l«7‘i-73. ... 

1 12,59.69 k 

I2,6'4 216 

376 

... 

284 

84 

8 

•08* 

1873-74, ... 

13,26 198 ’ 

13,25,6u6 

693 


... 

682 

11 

•44 


In $xing the instalments (jf the land-revenne at the dates mentioned below, 
Instftlrnema oi land- Crosthwaite has done much to remedy au ePiJ|jc. 
”^®“*** of long continuance and of. great magnitude. Not- 

‘Wtlhstanding that the time for the cutting of the crops varies by a month 
between Allahabad and Rohilkhand, tho revenue instalments were fixed 
at the same date for every district in these provinces, and in many places 
tho cultivator is called upon to pay his rent before he has a chance of getting 
his crops to market. He must borrow if he has no capital, and this simulta- 
neous demand for over one inilli(»n sterling must, and does, raise the rate of 
Interest, so that a loan which could at another time bo obtained fur 36 per 
cent, can hardly be raised when the instalments of revfmue become dueatleSS 
than 72 per cent. Tliis,” says Mr. Crosthwaito, “ is one of the reasons why " 
capitalists who lend money are anxious to get landed property. Die rent m‘ 
due a month before the revenue, and for advancing the money to themselvsii ' 
in the meantime, they can add on an anna to every rupee. When a cultivator 
has to discount his crops and borrow from a money-lender, who is not hie 
landlord, he must pay proportionally less rent than he could do under other 
circumstances.’- But hitherto this; change canntit be said to have operated 
to the advantage of the cultivators. The proprietors still continue to collect 
according to the old times and accounts, andtlie cultivators aredtooJgnombt of 
their own rights. In time, however, some improvement wiU talpp„plft06|%i4 
the measure must in the end prove beneficial to all. 
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ing initdmeriti of revenue in the Etdwa dietrieU 


Instalments. 

Villages. 

Revenue. 

Rbarlf. 

• Rabl. 





Us. 

Hs. 

Us. 

6 annas, 10 annas, 


u. 

419 

8 , 16,961 

1,18 485 

1 , 97,476 

10 » 6 „ 


... 

91 

67,-10 

49 ,:!S 1 

a '<,429 

7 » ® •! 

... 

... 

S 6 

78,270 

34,243 

' 44,027 

8 m t if It. 

... 

... 

165 

l, 14 , 4 ij 0 

64,367 

sores 

« » IS 

... 

... 

7 

13,130 

3,282 

9 , 84 S 

8 i. 8 „ 

••• 

... 

1,054 

7 ,i 7 ,y 20 

8 . 66 , 9 b 0 

8 , 68,960 

I rupee, ... 

... 

... 

1 

130 

... 

180 


Total, 

... 

1,813 

13 , 27,661 

6 . 31.7 8 

6 , 95,938 


. Of tho 1,813 mahils or estates in the district, the very large proportion Vf 
Tenure! are held in zaraindari tmure, 433 in pattiddri, 

and 65 in bhiyachdra. The general nature of these 
tenures have already been explained,^ and their distribution is as follows 


Ftrganah, 

Bhdyachdra. 

Pattiddri. 

Number. 

& 

(/) 

Area. 

a 

a 

<0 

► 

cS 

u 

£ 

a 

'9 

'A 

Sharers. 

Area. 

a 

a 

‘ ► 

4) 

03 

• 



Acres. 

Rs. 



A'-res, 

Rs. 

l^hOna,.,. 





92 

2,865 

68,673 

93010 

EUwa, ... 

16 

l,i67 

19,949 

19,110 

!05 

2.448 

85.96 i 

1^00, 7t0 

Pliaphund 

3 

139, 

709 

1,»30 

66 

1,183 

33 50(1 

<9,860 

Harthna,.. 

18 

779:29.705 

23, .80 

78 

842 

61,335 

73,804 

,AW«d>«r.. 

18 

I,77y6,2 0 

14,420 

97 

1,387 

ei,i8t 

79,480 

Total, 

55 

S,862j 76,603 

58,140 

1 

133 

1 

8, 706|8, 02,617 

3,96,914 


Zaminddri. 


Acrei. 


Ri ■ 


134,583 1 . 63:^1 
IC7,»93X05,330| 
1 13.770: 1,63. 14U 
k03 6iih 

116,850 1,3M<>0 


89S 

844 

886 

348 


In the estates, the average number of co-slnrers to each inahdl, 

taking the whole district, is 20; their average holding 34*76 f^cres, and the 
average revenue paid by each is Rs. 45-9*6. In the zaminddri estates there 
are only two sharers in each estate, with an average of 239*30 acres to each 
eharer, who pa 3’8 an average of Rs. 295-3-1. The bkdyachdm estates are very 
minutely sub-divided and show as follows 


Auraiya, 


III 

< 

1 

< . 

Ararage 

revenue. 



Rs. a. p. 

48 

88*18 

8Q 8 8 i 

99 

14*77 

8 1 10 


fj 

> 1 - 


17*09 

19-83 


Arengt ‘ 
reveatie^ 
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For the whole disirict there are 15,523 co-sharers, hplding^^ 

1,086,879 acres, and paying a reyfnoe amounting to Rs. 
eight sharers to each estate and 70*01 acres, paying a land-revenue 
to each sharer. 

The bhAyachdra tenure is of the form known as ‘ kahzawdr,' where each 
one’s holding is the measure of his interest in the 

BhIjachSra tenures. estate, irrespective of the share to which he may bo 

entitled by ancestral right. The fourteen acres of land possessed by a sharer 
in parganah Auraiya will only give half that area of land fit for cultivation, 
and the consequence is that the sharers are miserably pour and in debt, and.Ali€i^ 
shares are mortgaged in whole or in part to the village Baniya or some co- 
sharer who is better off. Many of those indebted have to seek employment 
elsewhere, and emigration seems to be the only remedy for the existing state of 
things. If the whole of the revenue exacted from eAoh sharer, amounting on 
an average to only Be. 1-4-0 per month, were remitted, it would hardly siifHoe 
to feed one additional mouth. Mr. Crosthwaite writes of these villages in 
following terms : — In accordance with the principle laid down by the Govern- 
ment, villages of this sort have been leniently assessed. But I am inclined 
jlnyself to doubt the wisdom of that policy, and to think that it would be better 
by firmly raising the demand to the full standard to teach these oomnOunities 
that the land canf only support a limited number, and that they must seek> 
livelihood elsewhere. The cullivation in these villages is perhaps more care- 
fully and laboriously carried out than elsewhere. Curiously enough, most of 
them lie in the very w’orst parts of the district, in the karkJia ravines, and in 
the country on the right bank of the Jumna. Where the number of co-sharers 
is not very large, each co-sharer is better off than the ordinary occupancy 
tenant i but where the increase of population has been great, the poverty and 
wretchedness exceed that found among the mere cultivators. The name of 
zaniinddr and tlie repute of owning a share enables a man to borrow, and induces 
him to cling hopelessly to a patch of land which can never be made to support 
his family. I can find^no traces in these villages, which have been styled with- 
out much reason little republics, of any sort of self-government. The real 
master is the patwAri. Generally illiterate themselves, they are quite nnaUe 
to arrange their own accounts or to apportion among themselves the charges 
under the bead of village expenses, or the profits from the common land. The 
luthberdArs, unless they happen to be men of superior character and intelligence, 
have little influence. Nor is there any vestige, so far as my experience goes, 
of any village council of elders or pamhdyai for the management of tl^eir affairs. 
The collection of the revenue from Such villages is very difficult, not only firqm 
the poverty of (he co-sharers, but from their number and the difficulty of bringing 
them together and making them understand the accounts. Squabbles arise from 
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as the breaking up of waste laud by some’ of the co-sharm, 
dli avion from some holding^ and its accession to others, and the 
'and jiot uiifrequently it takes weeks to settle matters and to get in the 
Government revenue.” 

Including the revenue-free villages held by Jaswant R&o, there are alto- 

■ , ^ , gether 701 villages, or 33*26 of the total area of the dis- 

Castes of proprietors. ^ ^ 

trict, held by Brahmans. Hajpdts hold 507 villages, or 

84*83 per cent, of the total area ; K4yatbs 6*86 per cent., and Baniyas 3*54 

per cent. Thus these four classes amongst them hold 78*49 per cent, of the 

total area. Amongst the Brahmans are to be found the largest owners, men 

who have by trade or usury amassed great wealth, which they have invested 

in land ; amongst them too are the most unscrupulous of the new land-owners 

and those who have done most to oust the old proprietors. The Rajputs, on 

the other hand, belong, almost to a man, to the old agricultural community, and 

Mr, Crosthwaite says— “ 1 do not renicmber a single instance of a Rajpdt whoso 

original trade or profession was commerce or money-lending and who acquired 

land by purchase.” The following statement gives the particulars of caste for 

the whole district 


Caste. 


Nnmhpr of 
villages. 

Number of 
sharers. 

Area hold in 
acres. 

Percentage 
of rea on 
total area 

Bevenua 

paid. 







Rs. 

Brahman, ... 

... 

6S6 

3,S89 

S6I,496 

83*86 

4,58,480 

Rajj dti ... 


607 

6.£97 

378 i07 

34-83 

3,98,5.56 

Kayath, 


160 

901 

74.502 

6 86 

1,07,310 

Mftrw&ri, 

... 

7 

10 

4,166 

0*38 

7,490 

Banlys, 


77 

119 

£8,4*23 

3*64 

68,140 

Kha^i, 


84 

68 

18,006 

MI 

19, .370 

BhAt, 


3 

69 

6^S 

0-06 

1,970 

BsiiAxi* ... 


S 

8 

1,459 

0*13 

620 

Gothiin, 


1 

1 

148 

on 

Revenue-free 

AMr, 

• 0. 

84 

188 

6,412 

0*69 

6,870 

::: 

If 

1 

1 

8:<5 

002 

400 


1 

1 

1!4 

0*01 

800 

Kichhl, 

aos 

1 

3 

62 

0*01 

180 

Mahijan, ... 

aaa 

3 

10 

8,177 

0-20 

9,380 

84,078 

Musalmin, ... 
Numerous castes, 

aee 

48 

800 

19,356 

175,660 

1 78 


868 

4,966 

16*16 

9,41,069 

Jaswant BAo (revenue 
fret). 

16 

88 

11,461 

1*06 

81,840 

Total, 

... 

1,818 

15,683 

1,086,879 

100 

13,48,990 


{ The Mowing statement shows the alienations that have taken place duflttg 
Alienations during the the currency of the past settlement in the whole 
past ■eitlement. ^ ^ ascertained, and ia diTided 
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iota decades, giving for caeh decade the price per acre and the rettfoa 
•ere': — 



MODB or TRAlTflrBR. 



1st decade. 

1 Second decade. 

Third decade. 

Tota!« 


Forced 

Private 

Mort- 

Forced 

Private 

Mort- 

Forced 

Private 

Mort- 



sale. 

sale. 

gage. 

sale. 

sale. 

gage. 

gale. 

gale. 

gage. 


Areainaoroi, 


69.914 

8,781 

10,662 

19,676 

12,484 

11,681 

6 -,923 

16,660 

267,80 


Hs. 


Rs. 

Us. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rg. 

Rg. 

B«r. 

Total price, 

l,88,7-o 

2,tfS,69(l 

1 11,32.1 

41,289 

1.15,497 

38,061 

65,977 

6,46,199 

1, 3,962 

1.870,648 


Rfl. a. 1 . 

Rh. a. p. 

Rn. a. p. 

Rh. a. p. 

Kg. a. p. R^i. a. p. 

Rg. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Rg. a. p. 

Rg. a. p« 

Price per acre, 

son 

3 9 S 

1 12 9 

3 14 7 

5 11 11 

3 0 8 

6 10 9 

8 18 1 

6 14 1 

5 \ 5 


Ba. 

Rn. 

Be. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

Rg. 

Rf>. 

Rg. 

Rg. 

Rg. 

Berenue, 

S9,ti(iS 

00,393 

8,726 

11,881 

29,937 

l(l,4(>6 

14,012 

80,82.1 

24,001 

.1,03,647 


Rs. a. r. 

Kh. n. p. 

Bfi. a. p. 

Bs. a. t . 

Bs. a. p. 

Rg. a, p. 

Rg. d. p. 

Kg. 0. p. 

Rg. a. p. 

Rg. a. p. 

Berenue per acre, 

1 7 O: 

1 1 4 

t 9 10 

12 0 

18 4 

1 6 1 

1 3 3 

16 2 

1 8 0 

15 8 

Area of which prices un- 
knoa'n, acrck 

23,98S| 

17,863 

3,611 

1.488 

4,131 

4S» 

766 

1,446 

163 

63A24 

Total area alienated, ... 

86,369 

i 

86,917 

7,294 

12,040 

23,8061 13,973 

12^37 

68,368 

16,713 

821,768 


From the nhove %ure8 it will be seen that the great mass of the tranafi^s 
took place during the first decade, or 180,470 acres, against 141,297 acres in the 
succeeding twenty years. The cause of this abnormal movement in the 
ownership of lap^ is not difficult to ascertain: the district had not recovered 
from the eflfectr -of. the famine of 1837-38, the sales were for the most 
part the arrears on which had accrued prior to Mr. Gubbins’ 

assessine^l’j^^wihich had been bought in by the Government at a prior 
sale, or tb^^tr^whicli was recommended by Mr. Gubbins for arrears still 
due on Account of the famine balances. Some of the farms on account of 
arreara during the first decade are also to he explained in this way. Most of the 
villages too which had formed portions of the talnkas th.it were broken up at 
the settlement were bought in by Government and farmed for a time, and then 
sold by auction, and in those settled with the village proprietary bodies, the 
newness of their position and their ignorance of its responsibilities frequently 
led to the accrual of balances which were only met by transfers fora period or sal^. 
In nearly all these cases the cause of transfer must besought elsewhere than in the 
pressure of the assessment, which appears to have been fair all round, and in some 
places, notably the trans-Jumna villages, exceerlingly light. The state of the 
country, sufFering as it was from famine aud unequal assessments, and the changes 
caused by the breaking up of the large talukas, must be debited with any 
difficulty found in collecting 4he revenue during the first ten years ; and ns 
soon as the mistakes made in distributing the revenue had been corrected, and 
the people had beGome-accustomed to the new state of things, this difficulty 
ceased. As early as the second decade, the settlement of rights, tfe increase in 
irrigation, the rise in prices, the iooreased competition for land a$ an invesUneat ^ 


* For the parasiish ditaile ite the Porganah Noticai . 
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by contributed to raise the price of land ; and the average 

prm per acre of land at private sales rose from Rs. 3-9>d per acre to Bs. 
5*13-11 in the second decade, and to Rs. 8-13-1 in the third decade. The 
history of prices in the Aligarh district has been very much ihe same, and 
when all the districts of which records remain have been examined, 1 do not 
doubt but that we shall be able to formulate the principles underlying these 
facts. Notwithstanding the changes it brought about, or helped to ripen, the 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was of iricalcuhible benefit to the 
district: before it was brought into operation, lands and rights bad no assign- 
able value, and men were even f<»und unwilling to take upon themselves the 
duties and liabilities of proprietors, but this curious state of things disappeared 
with the settlement; and though mistakes were made, as a whole it showed an 
ever strong desire to protect the rights of even tho weakest, and that this 
desire was not always fruetiious in action is due to the difficulty of attaining 
to the perfection of knowledge of ail matters conrmeted with the assessment 
o£ ft large district, and not to a want of care and attention on the part of the 
assessors. 

It is only right to give tho remarks of Mr. Neale, late Assistant Settle- 
ment Otfioer in the district, on those alienations. 
'ttloDi In Ettwa He thinks that the explanation of th^^.. number an^ 

frequency is to be found in the ge^j^j^ai^cter of 
•the history of the district, the existence of a very few 
and a large immberof poorer proprietors. " W l)at could thc^’V v^fes he, be 
expected under the pressure of a famine, or when individual IfliT^itiiukadirs per* 
sisted in reckless extravagance, but that the wealthier tradiiig chsses, or those 
allied to them, alive to the probable rise in value of the comraodit}', sh(»uld step in 
and outbid the traditionary owners of the soil ? If tho c;rcum8tances of arise 
in the price of land in India is hailed with satisfaction as a sign of political * 
prosperity, it should not be forgotten that it presupposes persons able ..to pay 
that increased price. The last estate sold here in the midst of the. present 
settlement proceedings, ris., in 1872, fetched Rs. 22 per acre, or about 24 
years* purchase of the revenue. Who could pay this but a wealthy trader? 
Are the old landlord class, never producing, but always consuming, likely to 
>keep pace with these enormous strides in price ? It seems to me, therefore, th^t 
the expediency of putting the muzzle on the Baniyas and the kindred classes is 
donbtfnl. That other party should have every opportunity of refiection before 
-they part with their ancestral acres, and every opportunity of coming on 
equal terms into the contest, for it is another matter. Again, as far it goes,' ^ 
the past pf^tdwa does not, 1 think, support the doctrine that the alienatiofi 
«kf lands into the hands of strange unaccastomed classes is necessarily frangl^t^ 
■with political dange r. In tho mutiny our chief enemies hero were the Buni 
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Haja a&d tbe Raja^f Chakarnagar. One was a landior(f df the ancient Rekigar 
clan ; the other of the almost equally ancient Chauh&n. Both had recently 
received signal favoinrs from our administration. Tbe father of tho Httr^ 
Raia had been reskil^ to his rdj in place of an illegitimate usurper at the be* 
ginning of the settlement fund the change from extreme poverty to so ooin*^. 
paratively splendid a position so affected him that he"1iteraliy died of joy. His 
sou actively r^elle^* against us, and finding tbe chances of war against him, 
poisoned bimsefil ^r is believed to have done so. The Raja of Chakarnagar 
was assessed at last settlement with a lightness which was then notorious, and 
which bus now been fully confirmed hy tbe large disproportion apparent be- 
tween the existing rentals and the revenue, and ho was the friend and favourite 
of the district officers. In contrast to these instances we have that crowd of 
less important zaTninddrs whom Mr. Hume mentions, numbers of whoso estates 
have fallen partly or temporarily into the Daniyas* and outsiders’ hands; and at 
the head of them, Raja Jaswaut lido, nearly all whose ancestral property bad 
been, as the natives call it, parted into shares and hopelessly alienated from 
his family. These facts, I think, speak for thcinSHlves.” 

lioth the arguments used by Mr. Neale and the facts urged in support 
Fuctii aboflt Ruru and of-them are open to grave objections. The account 
C^karn^r. given of the Ruru family on a previous page will 

' «how that the Ruru Raja had little cause to be grateful for the treatment he 
had received at our hands. Natives do not, as a rule, distinguish between the 
action of oiir courts and the orders of Government, and there can be little won- 
*dcr tllat, iu-Jfi57, Rdo Fateh Singh should have forgotten that the LieutertCIlt- 
Govcjrnor ^ud tbe executive were not to bo blamed for the evil results of an ap^iA. 
to the Pfivy Council. For nearly a quarter of a century Himanchal Singb, the 
father of Fateh Singh, litigated his claim to the Ruru estates. In 1813, hif 
dost his suit in the Provincial Court of Bareilly and appealed to th#'' PrfVy 
Council. In 1834, the Council decided against all tbe claimants, and the 
whole estate lapsed to Government. “ The unfortunate claimants, rites 
Mr. Crosthwaite, ‘‘were literally hunted down to pay the ci^ts ol the Privy 
Council — about £1,500. Tbe ancestral castle of tlie family at Saaraiyd was 
pulled down, and the bricks and timber sold by the Collector at tbe suit 
of the Hon’ble Company. At the lust settlement, Himanchal Singh was 
afraid Jk> show his face in British territory, and was a penniless vagabond. 
Mr. Gubbins gave every village to which any sort ofclailh could be put forward 
chiefly to the priests and retainers of tbe family. The ^idue, to which no 
claimant could be found, was restored to Himanchal Sing^^wiio died ilin^t / 
immediately after and was succeeded by his young son, Fateh StngL” 
laiita* natufull/ took the first opportunity he could to recover his propertjNt^: R, 
Chakarnagar, too, the Raja had 3$ villages, out of wCich 23 were settf^^mth' 
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villABB comixiuflities, apparently with the consent of -tlie Raja ; but,” 
writes Mr, Crosthwaite, from what I know of tho feelings of men of his 
cIbsSi I am sure that necessity alone induced him to assent. Tn 1857 he at 
once rose against us, and was followed by many of the men in whose favour Mr, 
Gubbins had ousted him.” Rao Jaswant Rao lost la n3 and money at our 
hands, but preserved his influence over his nl<l tenantry amt clan. “ That he 
used it for our advantage in 1857 is ascriba'de rather to acuteness and fore- 
sight than to any gratitude or affection ho felt for us. If we- had treated him 
with real generosity, he might not perhaps have helped us more loyally 
(for he never wavered), but he would certainly have given no more eflectual 
aid.” 

In a note on these transfers given elsewhere,^ Mr. Neale makes substan- 
tially the same statements with reference to tho above- 
The Baniya element. mentioned Rajas, and adds The Baniyas and Ma- 

LAjans, one and all, came forward with money and assistance (in 1857 ). Nor, 
80 far as 1 know, is the general feeling of the district comparatively bad or 
mi^tru8tful of the Government: it is not conspicuous for crime or for 
litigation. The cultivating body are, as a rule, poor ; but they are no richer 
in villages owned by men of their own class than in villages owned by 
aliens, and their condition is probably but the natural effect of the character 
of the soil, which is itself poor. On the whole, then, it seems hard to 
say in what respect a district which is a m’lrked instance of the traiisi- 
tiqnsofland from the hereditary classes of land owners to interlopers and 
tvftdlrs has really suffered, or what especial benefit, except to individuals, 
.4s lo follow from abruptly checking the current of the change,” Compare 
with this the following words of Mr. Hume in his report on the mutiny 
Give the Rtyputs and fighting men reasonable means and happy homes, 
fr^ fbom those instruments of torture, the civil courts and the native usurer^ 
^ ^ , and they will fight fur the Government under whom 

-if;* they are well off. * * Tax the Baniyas, K&yaths, 

bankers ahd sdbh like, who, growing rich by the pen, oust their betters 
from theijp ancestral holdings, and then are too great cowards to wield a 
sword either to protect their own acquisitions or aid the Government that 
has fostered their success.” Mr. Crosthwaite also writes:— ‘‘1 can safely 
affirm that none of the large money-lending landowners, although they 
possessed twenty times his landed property, and a hundred times his 
V wealth, gave or could give us a tittle of the help 
that R4o Jaswant Singh gave. It is easy to sneer 
- at * plf»a8ure-seeker8 . or decaying families immersed 

lb .dibt,’ and to say that we want ‘active landlurd'^, aid# and wjllr 
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Iropporf fihsir 'tenants/ But there are times when the Government needs 
the help of men who are respected and looked up to by their own class, 
and who are followed by the men of the classes below them. The men 
who helped us in Et&wa were such men. Of none of them could it be 
truly said that he was a pleasure-seeker. But of some of them it might 
be said that they were decayed and immersed in debt, but owing chiefly 
to our measures and our policy.’’ Mr. Neale seems to be of Opinion that 
money-lending zamind^lrs treat their tenants as well as the old heredi- 
tary zamindArs do. In his report -on the Bharthna parganah in Mr. 
Neale says, speaking of this class They are, however, always reaf|j)r to 
make advances at from 24 to 30 per cent., sometimes to 36. They selddm or 
never resort to the courts, and are always ready to renew the loan at com- 
pound interest. Both the parties speak of this system with equal freedom ; 
the tenant admits with indifference that his utmost efforts can never relieve 
him altdgether, and that it merely depends on a good or bad harvest whether 
he is a^ttle more or little less in debt than before. How his account stands 
he does not pretend to know, for he cannot read. The profits accruing to 
zamindurs who combine usury with farming is thus enormous ; and if the 
usurer is a distinct person,, the result is the same for the cultivator. The mass 
of the profits of his cultivation goes in interest, especially as accounts are set- 
tled in kind at harvest. The money-lending zamindAr thus gets grain cheap 
and keeps it till the market rises ; and the tenants, as they say of themselves, 

^ are as ants beneath the foot of an elephant.’ ” This is Mr. Neale’s own des- 
cription of the money-lending landlord. During thirty years, 21 per cent, 
of the whole district of EtAwa has passed into the hands of men of this class. 
And yef^ According to Mr. Neale and those who hold with him, “it seems 
hard to say in what respect a district which is a marked instance of the tran» 
sitions of land from the hereditary classes of land-owners to interlopers and 
traders has really suffered. Few unprejudiced minds will be found to adopt 
such a conclusion. And I can only hope that if Government does not devise 
some measures to preserve the mass of the people from such a life of; slavery 
and oppression, the people will soon learn to help themsetHii. But if our J&ts 
and Eajpiits are driven to unite in their own defence and rise against their 
landlords, they will hardly be quieted by a proclamation and a few policemen, 
like the people of Fubna.” 

We next come to the influence of these transfers on the caste and 

Traniifers chiefly from proprietary body. The following 

Egricttlinral tonon-agrical- Statement shows that between 1840 and 187Q, ^hei 
tarai classes. proportion of land held by the .non-agrioultural 

dasseshas increased from four toiwenty-five per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, ■■■K 
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Statenmt Trant^en cj Land from Agricultural to Non^ttgriculiural (^^hc> 
from 1840 to 1870. 


Name of.parfsaafa. 

Total area paying 
revenue. 


Remaining 

Year. 

Area oceu< 
pied by 
agricultu- 
ral classes 

Percent 

Si 

1 

1. 

B^^hna, 

Acres. 

145,870 

Acres. 

Acres. 

145,870 

1840 

. Acres. 
124,109 

85 

Acres. 

21,761 

15 

138,627 


133,627 


124,276 

93 

9,351 

7 

BidhSiia, 

91,316 

f - 

91,315 


89,863 

88 

1,46 2 

9 

Phaphfiud, 

77,382 

u. 

77.382 


70,1118 

91 

7,214 

V 

Auraiya, 

98,595 

... 

98,695 

>» 

87,1 17 

88 

11,478 

12 


546,789 

a4« 

5,46,789 

1840 

496,533 

96 

61,256 

4 

£Uwa, 

145,870 


146,870 

1850 


74 

-f 

36,7^ 

26 

Bharthna, 

138,627 

... 

133.627 

t9 

110,28V 

83 

23,341 

17 

BidhSna, 

91,315 

fta 

01,315 


87,103 

96 

4,212 

5 

PhaphCnd, 

77,382 

•aa 

77,389 

tf 

•5,740 

85 

11,642 

15 

Auraiya, 

98,595 

... 

98,596 

it 

82,794 

84 

16,801 

16 


546,759 

... 

546,780 

1850 

456,004 

83 

91^785 

17 

Bt&wa, 

146,870 

1,528 

6,426 

144,342 

1860 

100,458 

71 

43,884 

29 

Bharthna, 

147,279 

140,854 

it 

106,558 

76 

84,296 

23 

Bidhdpa, 

Phaphuud,. ... 

106,798 

8.962 

97.831 

i» 

HIDfEIl 

98 

7,699 

7 

86,0^9 

1,820 


M 

70,468 

84 

13,741 

16 

Auraiya, 

109,052 

2,263 

1 06.789 

»» 

86,112 

81 

20,677 1 

19 


596,033 

20,998 

674,025 

IV®, 

453,728 

79 

120^207 

21 

Etawa, .. 

144,342 

••• 

144,342 

1870 

95,893 

66 

48,449 

34 

Bharthna, ^ 

140,864 

... 

140,854 


95,866 

68 

44,998 

32 

Bidhdna, 

97,831 

64,209 

... 

97,831 

If 

89,888 

92 

7,943 

« 

Phaphdnd, 

... 

84,209 

106,789 

II 

66,031 

81,742 

80 

18.178 

20 

Auraiya, 

106,789 

... 

>1 

76 


24 

■J/ ' 

^4,0*5 


574,025 

1810 1 

429,410 

75 

144,615 

25 


Tho first point noticeable is the comparative amount of transfer in eacb 
par^anah respectively. EtAwa and Auraiya start with the largest proportiona 
of non-agrioultural land-owners. Et4wa maintains this position up to the end 
^ of the three deoades, but Auraiya gives place to Bharthna. Phaphdad occupiefr 
the middle plaee and Bidhnaa still heads the agricultural side. Mr. Nealethinka 
tjlialfthese results flow naturally from the history and character of the respecU 
ive tracts. Et&wa and Auraiya have always been the chief seats of trade and 
^ traders in the district. It was convenient and lucrative to own land In the- 
^neighbonrliood of these places, so the Paniyas and hangers-on about Britiali and 
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native r&Tars boii^bt it. Bharthna, on the other Land, whidh is a long strip 
running down the middle of the district from north to south, never contained 
liny important towns. Lakhna was, it is true, the seat the deputy of the 
Oudh governor, but the place was no more a ritart than BalnioraK Hence, thirty' 
yhars ago, the noii-agricultural element made itself but slightly felt in Bbarthna, 
and there were not ten thousand acres held by ontsiders, but after the 
settlement, a powerful set of circumstances completely Ranged the ohamcter 
of the tract, llao Kliamdti Singh’s estate was brought to the hammer, and, at 
the same time, two land speculators appeared who bought up eveyr - acre they 
eouM. The remains of otlicr large estates originally owned by the iSkliihiopur 
Brahmans also came into the market, besides many separate villages and shares 
in villages. ten years’ time the percentage of non-agriculturists rose from 
7 to 17, in the next decade it became 2d, and it now stands at 32. If the 
last settlement were to blame for this, so also were the men and the circumstances 
of the time. B&o Khani4n Sin oh, for instance, was a hopeless spendthrift, 
Iterfectly reckless where his property went to, only (ietermined not to retrench 
or to take trouble. The Takliraopur Brahmans were also a set of thriiUess, 
indolent Brahmans, and U^o I )uniyapat again was an absentee at the court of 
Lucknow. Then again the* great famine had first desolated the country. Active 
landlords, able and willing to support their tenants, were wantedj^net pleasure- 
seekers or decaying families immersed in debt. 

The facts are not quite correctly put by Mr, Neale. R&o &ham6n Bingh^s 
property was sold before the settlement and belonged to Government in 1340, 
i»hu settled t|j[e villages of which it was composed with tbe resident communities. 
Only aiew villages, for which no claimants could be found, were sold by auction, 
and a few willagips that rernainecl to lido Khaman Singh were sold, after his 
death, by auction for debt. Similarly, the transfer of R&o Duniyapat’a property 
took plaee before the settlement. With regard to Fhaphtind, Mr. Neale thinks 
that efie retarded spread of the non-agrioultural community is due to the remo- 
val of the residence of the Oudh aniil, and its being no longer the seat of 
government. It has no natural /ittraction for trade or wealth and is yearly sink- 
ing hi importance, but neither had Bharthnn, yet the non-agrlcultural element 
there is only second to Etdwa in importance. Similar reasons are assigned for 
the small proportion of outsiders in Bidh^na. Mr. 0. Crosthwaite believes the true 
reason for this Mate of affairs to be t}iaMn Bidfadna and Phapl.dnd, property, 
is much in th;^ hands jof small holders win cultivate their own land and enjoy 
a fertile so'd End abundant irrigation, and many of whonv date their acqtusition 
of propridtry rights from the time of tliq breakktg up of the Ruru and bthisr 
estates by Mr. Gubbins. * Accidental circuinstauees also lead to the increase 0f 
transfers. When a money-lender once ge|8 a footing in a neighboi^ood, he is 
sure to go ou extending the circle of bMT^cquisitions. Thus in WEtthna, no 
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doubt, one cattNi hf the aumer^ps transfers was the accident that tho* Chaube 
fainil^r of And&iva were residenta in the |)argai)ah and laid tbem.'elves out for 
transactione of this kind.” Altogether the change fiom the old dand-owners 
to the now has been very coiK'^ideiuble, and is to be deprecated both politically 
and economically* The new men, as a rule, are mere usurers extracting the 
last farlhiiig from the land and from the people and giving nothing in return. 
They care less for im|>roving their estates than the old class, and look on their 
tenants as so nmny slave entitled merely to food and clothing sufficient to keep 
them alivcy 

Tiiki% the total area, the occupancy returns show 1 1’24 per cent, held by 
Distribution of the total proprietors as seer, 57*04 per cent by tenants with a 
riglit of occupancy, and 23*15 per cent.>by tensmts-at* 
will. Besides this, (?‘95 per cent, is held free of revenue and 1*51 per cent, is 
occupied by groves for which rent is paid. The following statement shows the 
distribution and area of each class oF holding in each parganah 



Seer. 

Occupancy 
teuaata. * 

Tenanta-ai~will, 

m- 
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1 • 

O 

hm 
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Fargsufth. 

■i' 
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aft 

5 
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9 

Ct 
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Perctntage. 

i 
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St 

U 

'3 

'si 

m 

1 

i 

a 

f 

& 

Grores. 

«c ^ 

1- 
g s 

& . ■ 

i 

m 

s 


AcrtiS. 


Aures. 


Acres. 


Acs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Anraiya, ... ‘ 

S,4lO 

I6'53 

6U,4 9 

64-29 

•27,007 

24-26 

212 

4,763 

237 

282 

111,350 

Bharthiia, ... 

14,542 

1U*«>2 

09,16S 

47*67 

38.3 JO 

26-40 

86 

6,6 0 


11,671 

146,g78 

Fhaphund,... 

7, 'SS 

8 62 

6f.,7S 

68 3. 

19,984 

I7'13 

77 

8,3.<2 

3S9 

1, 04 

81,646 

Bidiiliiia, ... 

n,i'S2 

11 6i 

64.777 

68 V' 1 

<2,140 

12-75 

47 

3,768 

1,269 

3,?66 

96,‘M8 

Eiawa, 

I8,66i) 


77,9v>l 

64 92 

41,730 

29 42 

h' 

7,1-49 

94 

. 680 

141,842 

ToUA ... 

64,632 

11 '24 

32g,076 

5704 

^ 131,101 

1 

23 16 

j 563 

24,402 

8,687 

6,642 

\ 

676, 63 


Occupancy- tenants hold the large proportion of 71*1 per cent, of the area 
held by tenants, and with reference to this fact Mr, Crosthwaite writes:— “ Ifc 
can hardly but be a mutter for congratulation that so much of the land^'s held 
by occupancy-tenants* My only regret is that they have not received that full 
iheasure of protection which it was proposed to give them in the first drafts 6f 
Act XIX. of 1373. 1 am convinced that nothing would benefit the pountry at 

large more than the fixation of rent for a long term of years. Such a mea- 
sure woul 1 do more to prevent famine and misery than all the waters of the 
rivers of India, could ^y be poured over the country in th(|^^canals. The 
more 1 see the land-owners in this country, the stronger is m^ conviction that 
they ate not fit to be entrusted with the power and license that have limn given 
to under our system. It^tterod little so long as the competition was 



for tenanU and not for land, laat fiUbeen j^airs ia 

ibe othor way, and the reshlt must be the im|fOve|tahinedt l!if the ie 

idiveady a general complaint, ^nd the abaq^d^unent of the^inasp the p^leflo 
a atate of hopeless poverty that will always embarrass thb doveri|meiaj^andt^tar|. 
the progress of civilisation.” 

The following statement shows t{ie principal cuU(;^tin|;^b^s, t(i arda|| 
occupied, the rent paid by each, and its averaje inci- 
dence per acre r ' 


Ctstes of cultivators. 


1^' ‘ 

Castei. 

/. 

* - 

Cultiva- 
ted area 
in acrei. 

Rent. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Caste. 


Cultiva- 
ted area 

in acres. 

Rent. 

— at.- 

■4 ' ■ 

Rate per 
acre. 

BrahmiiDi 

181,941 



Ahir, 


82,497 


Its. a. p. 

S 14 1 

Thakur, ... 

106,779 

337,688 

8 8 

1 

Garariya, 


17.882 

71,141 

8 16 10 

ESyath, 

9,036 

30,346 

6,898 

3 6 

9 

Nai, 


6,087 

4,211 

20,346 

4 0 3 

Bhat, ... 

1,832 

3 12 

3 

EumhSr, 


17,8a 

4 8 .8 

Baniya, ... 

7,342 

29 040 

3 16 

8{ 

KahSr, 

sea 

> 4,096 

16,086^ 

3 14 9 

MahSjan, 

2,642 

11,383 

4 4 

11 

T«li, 

tea 

4,736 

20,941 

4 0.') 

IiOk&f| ... 

Lodha, ... 

1,400 

6.370 

4 8 

9 

Cham&r, 


61,686 

1,97,200 

8 3 8 

30,920 

1,60,739 

1,68,647 

4 14 

0 

Musaltnan, 

ess 

9,604 

86,006 

3 11 11 

Kachhi, 

38,331 

4 16 

.8 

Eorj, 

• SI 

1.068 

4,780 

4 6 8 

Barhai, 

4,111 

17,483 

4 14 

1 

Gujar, 

SOS 

8,162 

6,517 

2 15 9 

Barxl, 

2,859 

9,628 

3 6 

4 

Dbiaak, 

aaa 

4,365 

16,688 

3 12 T 

Dhcjil, 

Kunua, . ... 

3,169 

968 

13,963 

4,420 

4 6 

4 11 

6 

3 

Other casteS; 

MSS 

6,456 

24,018 


' . » ^ * 


Total, 

SSI 

644,046 

80,4t,196 

8 12 1 


^Taking the whole district, Brahmans cultivate 22*94 of the area on the village 
renl?rolls; RajpAts, 18*39 per cent. ; Ahirs, 14*34 per cent. ; Kdchhis, 6*66 per 
cent. ; Lodhas, 5 ’37 per cent., and Chaindrs, 10*7 per cent. EAchhis and Lodhas 


ar^-the best cultivators and pay the highest rent. ‘‘ They toil at their work, 
mail, women and children, all day and every day, and still are mere lieweys of 
wood and drawers of water, and will probably remain so, in spite of their skill 
and industry, until they give j^i^chUdren some sort of instruction.” Th4- 
knrs and Ghamars pa^ the lowest rfites of rent, the former because they belong 
ta,4he land-owing tribes, 4iad the latter because they ilSually get the worst land. 

Ahirs are ohiedy met with in the nainerous hamlets which have sprung up 
and are yearly moreasing all over the district. Ahirs nearly always go where ' 
there is waste land for the sake of pasturage for their cattle. They are also 
much moroQOOMd indheir habits than the other castes, more ready to emigrate^ 
and fond of living, two or tbr^: families together, in some out-of-the-way place ; 
hence most of the hamlets have been founded by them. As cultivators they 
are about equal in industry and skill to the IbAkurs and Brahmans, who in this 
district, although far behind die KAohhis and Lodhas, are yet suffioiently 
^kiidiistrious and skilful.’* - 


■ ais 

.1 -f • 

[ lit also aa pai<l4^7^ of tenants, and the following 

t ‘ stattoeni shows the average rates per acre paid by 
■/[ hereditary ^Itiva tors arid* tenants-at will, and the ratea 

^issesslld t^dr land cultivated ly proprietors in each pargauah. :— 


^ , ; 



. 




Ik hW'! yi;. ^ 

Ohslk of tonantl. 

Ut&wa. 

Bidhuna. ' 

Bharthna. 

Auruijai 

Phaphiind. 

Whole dis- 
trict. 


Bs. a. p. 

Bt. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bi. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Hereditarj, 

Tcnanti-at-will, 

Seer, 

9 IS 3 

4 0 7 

9 12 3 

4 s 3 

4 e 1 

3 4 2 

3 12 6 

3 14 9 

2 14 8 

8 7 11 

3 10 S 

1 16 1 

4 1 

4 4 4 

a 2 i 

8 14 

3 15 8 

2 11 2h; 

T rrr- 


We next como to soil rates, which vary so much in each parganah that it 
Soil rates would bo needless repetition to give all these varia- 

tions here. 1 shall omit Hr, jhdhar, and pdkar soils as 
of little more than local importance, and the fourth and fifth classes of diimat 
as possessing hardly any appreciable distinction for practical purposes when 
compared with the first three classes. 


Boil. 

Etdwa and Bharth- 
na. \ 

Bidhdna. 

i 

'S 

1 

Pk 

Auraiya. 

Trans-Jumna, 

Fach&r. 

Gb&r. 

Et&wa. 

ei 

e 

n 

Auridya, 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Bs. 

a 

Bs. a. 

Bs. 

Ganh&n wet 

If •• 

10 1 

8 12 

10 8 

9 8 

7 

0 

10 

8 

tes 

10^0 


2, ... 

S 12 

7 14 

8 12 


7 

0 

7 

0 

... 

■ft 


3f see 

7 0 

7 0 

7 0 


5 

4 

6 

0 

■ ss 

..1 

Qauhindiry 

1, ... 

6 4 

5 4 

... 


6 

0 

5 

4 




2, ... 

... 


6 0 


4 

6 

... 


... 


Ddmat wet 

1, ... 

6 9 

d a 

6 8 

1 6 7 

5 

0 

••• 


6 4 

••• 

>1 

2| ... 

6 0 

6 14 

6 0 

i 5 0 

5 

4 

... 


seo 

•es t 


3. ... 

6 4 

6 4 

5 4 


4 

6 

••• 


see 

•as 

Ddmat dry 

1| «•* 

4 6 

4 13 

4 6 


5 

4 

6 

0 

4 6 

4 8 


2, ... 

8 8 

4 6 

8 8 

■Kl 

.4 

6 

6 

4 

3 8 

3 8 


S. tu 

2 10 

8 8 

2 10’ 

mSm 

'8 

8 

'-.4 

6 

1 12 

a 8 

Matiiy&r wet 

1, ... 

6 4 

"■*v set 

4 6 

* 0 

5 

4 

• iS 


... 


*» 

2. ... 

4 6 

set 

a 10 


4 

6 

... 


... 


Mattiyardiy i, ... 

8 8 


... 

111 

S 

8 

5 

4 

•«» 

i* ' 0 


2, ... 

... 


... 


a 

10 

4 

6 


3 8 

Bbdr 

1. ... 

3 15 

8 15 

8 8 

2 2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 15 

8 8 


2t 

3 1 

8 1 

a 10 

1 9 

2 

10 

2 

8 

8 1 

3 e 

n 

8, ... 

1 12 

1 12 


... 

1 

'* 

8 

jrV 

0 

1 12 

i 

1 la 


Mr. Neale’s remarks on the recorded rentals of Bharthna apply with eqnal 
force to this subject throughout the whole 4lstn<St." 
Becor ren s. He writes Rent as found recorded in thoyilfag^ 

papers can hardly be called iriore than a distant and capricious index of Ae 
fon value of the soit It Is scarcely more the result of competition and matket 
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prices than of a balanoo arrived at between certain personal .^^lements. The 
personal bias towards a lii^h or low Government demand, ou^lhe^part of the 
officer who settled the estate^ the disposition or ability of tlie zamlnd&r to recover 
his own share in ftill from his tenants, and the power of the latter to compel or 
indace indulgent rating, all go far in determining the interval left between the 
ameant of rent each village might pay and the amount it does pay. Absentee 
proprietors, who take no personal interest in their estates, small zamind^rs 
living on terms of close intimaey with their tenants-— the latter being in the 
majority of instances their relatives — and large coparcenary brotherhoods, who 
^iflirm Hoo i^lumsy a body to act in nnision, are almost alwaj's found to under- 
let their eftates. Again, there are landlords in this district who on sentimental 
grounds never enhance ; one from a sort of religions quietism, another from a 
wish to maintain his influence unimpaired in his village: this latter, however, 
oompensat'B himself by biiving np produce below the market rate ; and a third 
is said to have until recently kept a lock-up, dispensing justice and pocketing 
the fines «n offenders in cases of trifling importance. In fact it is hardly doubt- 
ful that powerful zamindars, where they let at low rates, have meant^of reim- 
bursing themselves which are not avowed. And, finally, to these 'iclasses must 
be added that class of proprietors, largest of all, who from pure indolence never 
work up their estates to their full value. Next comes the question, how much 
of the actual outcome, whether adequate or inadequate, of each estate is per- 
mitted to appear in the public registers ? Probably in most of those just eim- 
mecated it is pretty faithfully recorded. The rents entered at the beginning of 
the settlement have iu many cases remained the same, or have only been slightly 
altered, so that ooocealment is immaterial. But in villages differently circum- 
stanced, there is no reason why conceal moat should not be practised. A 
, ja^ m jndAr of long standing and hereditary influence, who choses to enhance, can 
Always dp so witltout the assistance of the courts up to a certain limit ; and if 
hb feels himself secure, can well adbrd to run the risk of a refusal to pay. The 
tests so often invoked to refitte the probability of such an arrangement are 
hardly conclusive. One is that the tenant’s statem^mt and the patwiri’s books 
always agree : the other, that in suits the recorded rental only is made the basis 
of action. The answer is— (Is^ ^bat the old obsolete rent is that recorded 
in the patw&ri’s papers, and that when the landlord and tenant act in concert, 
ibe latter will never disclose more than his recorded rent ; he distinguishes it 
perfectly fronf the mcremeut upon It, often calling the latter by another nama|. 
and it rests with him to confesz it or not : (2nd) that a different rental is, as a 
matter of fact, not unfreqnently mentioned in court| bat that in most classes of 
suits, to mention it serves neither party’s ends. It is at all events certain from 
experience that deceptive answers as to rents are aao^n jpade by tenants aa 
by samiod4rs. The whole question is no doubt PAe of^l^urity, wd so far 
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lesmhbles the practice of taking fees and bribes. It may be oommon or nor 
common in a particular district or part of a district^ but the parties to it neyer 
betray one another. In the case of bribery, the advantage is all on onesidoi 
bnt in the case of rents, there is a common gain in deceivingdSovernment, and 
combination for that purpose is all the more probable.” 

For arriving at an estimate of the rise in rents consequent bn the rise^ in 
^ ^ ^ prices, increase in population, and advance in irrigation, 

we havo Mr. Crosthwaite’s inquiries referring to ten 
years previous to the new settlement and Mr. Neale's summary of ike result 
obtained up to the close of 1873. The figures for the 
ten years preceding the settlement are as follows 


rretiooi to settlement. 


Mode of enhancement. 

Number of 
acres 
affected. 

Percentage of 
enhanced 

area. 

New rent* 
rate. 

Rental. 

B^suit, . ... ... 

Oh change’ll tenants, 

By coosentj •».. ... ... 

7,001 

63,456 

159,090 

S-9 

24*8 

72*5 

B. a. p. 

4 6 9 

4 7 9 

4 1 0 

Be. 

30,728 

239,660 

646,461 

Total, ... 

919,547 

100*0 

4 2 10 

916,844 


It appears from this that only forty per cent of the cultivated area 
Causes for so few en- enhanced, or four acres in each hundred every year, 
hancement cases. and of this only a small portion of the area (1*2 per 

cent) was enhanced by older of the courts under Act N. of 1859. The fact 
is that the idea of enhancing their rents is quite a novel one to the zamlnddrs^' 
and has almost been created by the Bent Act. Even after the Act was passed 
they have been slow to appreciate, or at any rate to use, the power thus put into 
their hands. It has required the pressure of the new assessments to bring it 
Act X. of 1859 has had forcibly home to them, and that they have iu the W 
no Influence. an engine of much force against their tenants, and * 

that it is their interest to make use of it.” 'The strongest and most aotive 
cause against enhancement, hitherto, has been the feeling that the ancient cua-* 
toms and constitution of the country were altogether against the exercise of 
such a power^, which properly was a prerogative of the sovereign alone ; and 
this opinion was held not only by the landholder, but also by the cultivator, who 
oonsidered an increase to bis rent, except when the supreme power had increased 
the revenue, as alike unjust and dishonest. Another check to enhancement 
of rent was the near approi^ of the settlement, for the landholders oonsidered 
that the profits to be derived from deceiving the settlement officer were far 

..I ' , . X . , ' — — ■ 

^ See Set. Rev, Heoi^ ibto. ;l(r. Colvin’s memo, ou Settlements, 130 : the text giree Ifr, 
nsioos lor the boek^rdness of enhancement. . 
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tio^ groa^^^ and the cliaucea of deceiying him far too good,” to be couuterbalanced 
^ any immediate gain jfiPbm enhancement. Next in influence^ Mr. Crosthjraite 
j^Iaces ignorance of the law, and it is aaid that Mr. Gubbins gave all the here* 
ditary tenants stamped leases, fixed thoir rent for the same term as the Govern- 
ment demand, though such were not discoverable nor presented to the settlement 
officer. In tlie neighbouring district of Mainpuri, Mr, Edmondstone records 
his having fixed the rent of that class of tenants for the entire term of settlement. 

Another reason for the smallness of the rise is to be found in the character of 
Character of the landhold- fbe landholders themselves, and on this point Mr, Oros- 
ers a ^use. thwaite writes “ It has been shown before how, prior 

to the settlement made by Mr. Gubbins, much of the district was held by 
powdtful taliikad&rs. Borne of these men had sufficient power to coerce their 
tenantry, apart from any authority given them by law, and exercised it freely, 
rack-renting^them to the last penny. After the sale of these large talukas for 
arrears of revenue, and the arrangements made by Mr.* Gubbins for the re- 
covery of the arrears, the great mass of the land came into the hands of men 
of small means, living in the villages they owned, and among and in the same 
social grade with tlie cultivators themselves. Bnch men neither have the means 
nor the will to exact heavy rents from their tenantry: and so things have 
jogged on comfortably and quietly over a great part of the district, the land- 
lord getting an increase occasionally when a holding was abandoned or a 
tenant died without heirs ; and tho tenants in some cases conceding a small 
advance of rent to the necessity or importunity of their landlord rather than 
to his power. That the paucity of enhancement suits is due to these causes, 
and not to the absence of any grounds for enhancement, is proved by the far 
larger areas the rent of which has been raised by agreement on change of 
tenants and by consent. It may of course be said that, if tho tenants consented 
to the enhancements, it w^as under fear of being sued, and that therefore more is 
due to the provisions of Act X. of 1859 than the figures seem to show. It is 
ilipossible to give a certain answer either way. Supposing the provisions of Act 
^ to have been generally known, and to have been enforced here and there, it is 
of course prob%>le that they may have had some influence in making the tenants 
agree to enhancement when they otherwise would not havo done so. It is a 
^onatter tha^nq figure* nan gauge. For my own part, I do not think that, prior to 
4be commencement of settlement operations, Act X. had much indirect influence 
in this way. It must be remembered also that the rents enhanced by consent are 
those of all classes, as well of tenants-at-will as of tenants with occupancy rights. 
The ratio in which rents have been raised by agreement is much below that in 
which they have been enhanced hy change or by suit. The zamlnd&rs may have 
accepted a much lower rate to avoid litigation. But if they had known their 
as they do now, I doubt Aether they would have agreed to a loss»^* * 
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Tbd details of^he ratio of enhancement in each parfanah vary from 51 *2^ per 

■ cent, on 3,051 acres in the trana- Jumna portion 

Ratio of enhancetDent. . . 

Et&wa, to 8*5 per cent on 603 acre% in Bhartlma, nr 

both of ^hich oases adjustment took place on change of tenants. But th»‘ 
oases where the enhancement amounts to over fifty jier cent, cover only 0*9^ 
per cent, of the cultivated area, whilst the great mass of enhancements covers 
ing 19*3 per cent, of that area only show an increase of from 30 to 40 per cent., 
efieotod either on change of tenants or by suit, except in Bharthna, where a similar^ 
rise was allowed by consent, but chiefly in confiscated villages, and when pressure 
was brought to bear upon the cultivators. Rents have risen between 20 amf 
30 per cent, over an area equal to 8*3 per cent, of the cultivation, and 
fourths of this rise were effected by consent. Lastly, rentsfhave risen from Itf 
to 20 per cent, by agreement (except a small area of 294 acres) ^ver an area' 
equal to 11*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Broadly speaking, the*' 
great mass of enhancements have been effected amicably, although the law may^ 
have had some influence in bringing tenants to terms, and in about only one-’ 
third of the area has cbinpulsion be'en used. In the latter case, the rise haa 
been from 30 to 40 per cent., and the highest rise in the former case in areas/^ 
where the rates have been really adjusted by consent, is 27*8 per cent, in' 
Etdwa. In other places, the increase has not exceeded 25*56 per cent., and* 
has generally been less than 20, but more thuu 10 per cent, above the old rent. 
** It is fair, then, to say,” writes Mr. Crosthwaite, “ that there are causes at 
work which have tended to raise the rent of lancl between 30 and 40 per' 
cent., and that rents which have not been enhanced at all, or only in a less 
degree, may fairly be expected to rise to that extent above the old original rent.^ 
That the increase in prices has been one of tho chief causes at work it would 
be folly to deny. Nevertheless, nothing is more clear from this inquiry than that 
rents do not rise in proportion to prices.” Thus, we find that wheat' 


has risen in price in Etdwa full 38 per cent, whilst the increase in rent on* 
change of tenants in tho same parganah is only 30 *63 per cont. Again, In 
Auraiya the increase in the prioe of wheat is 52 per cent., whilst the increase 
in the letting value of the land is4||^ 34 per cent., so that in Aur^ya, where 
prioes have increased most, the rennlll^iseu least. Thc^deduction made 
Mr. Crosthwaite is that there are many other causes which influence real 
besides the prices of agricuHura! produce. If tho rise in prices has, beep 
partly caused by famine or scarcity, there will be a tendency for rents to'' fall, 
both in consequence of the inability of the tenants to pay more, and becausf^ of 
ihe diminished competition for land. If a fall in the value of money U 
eeuse of the rise in price, the equaUy^inpreased cost of all the articles of his 
pwn Qonsumption not pfoddeed by himself) and especially of cattle, wiD^ I^ 
some ej^^nt counteract the rise of rent. Under die peculiar circumstances ot 
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ihjs eomitry, even the iadreaseof population, aud consequent competition fbt 
ifnAj tends to prevent the cultivator from deriving so much profit from his 
holding, apart fropi any increase that competition may bring to his rent Ho 
formerly had ample pasture-ground for his cattle, and was able to keep a hyt 
cows or buffaloes over and above the bullocks actually necessary for his plough* 
Now he cannot get a yard of grazing-land even by paying for it. Much of 
his produce has to go to feed his bullocks, and he has to do without the luxury 
of a cow or a buffaloe. If the rent, then, is to be raised in the same propor- 
tion as the price of produce rises, it can be done, generally, only by trenching 
on the fair and just profits of tho cultivator, and by reducing him to a lower 
level than he occupied before. There may bo cases of course where rents do 
rise up to prices. Such cases are to bo explained by the co-existence of several ' 
causes, all favourable to the cultivator, such as the neighbourhood of a large 
market, railway communication, increased demand, security derived from irri- 
gation, combined with a fall in the value of silver. In such cases no doubt 
rents may rise with prices, and in somewhat the same proportion. This is 
perhaps the explanation of the figures so far as regards the Etdwa parganah. 
But to say that rents must always rise in proportion to the price of wheat or any 
other staple, and that the revenue ought to be raised periodically in like propor- 
tion, is impossible, unless we are prepared to ignore all ascertained facts.” 

The new revenue of Etawa aud Auraiya vtas given out in March, 1873, and 
of the remaining parganahs in the cold weather of 
1872-73. In the following statement, theenhance- 
seMflueiitf. ments made out of court are shown up to the end of 

October, 1873, and those made by order of court up to the end of the year* 
The statement farther shows the rental assumed as the basis of the new 
revenue or double the revenue, the actual rise in the new revenue, the actual 
corrected rent-roll, and the enhancements made since the assessment in each 
pmrganah 


* 

rkrgwwii. 


t'Sf 
§ a 

PI 

1 “ 

P 

l8 

Corrected rent- 
al at aa^eS- 
ment. 

Enhancementi by 

Total rental at 
end of 1873. 


Suit. 

CoDBent. 

Total. 



Bt. 

mm 

Rb. 

Bb. 

, 

Ra 

Bb. 

Bb* 

Xtiws, 

•*. 

6,60,400 

41,146 

5,40,067 

6,989 

4,097 

10,089 

5,59,156 

* 

Bhsttbns, 


6,01 ,6S0 

86,S8S 


9,846 

19,091 

$9,086 

6,04,310 

-7,851 

BlOhte^ 

••• 

6,18,54$ 

15,S6V 

4,84,138 

15,989 

14,978 

$0,96$ 

4,69,096 


P^pb^id, 

•H 

4,tS,tS0 

15,086 

5,46,656 

7,004 

$1,409 

90,41$ 

8,76,069 

4'1M90 

Avnilbra, 

... 

^61,150 

%o,m 

0,^186 

4,019 

9,046 

•,06« 

^04>i6f 

14,894 





CONDITION OF CULTIVATORS 

E!t4wa and Anraiya are only beginning to enhance, and in the other three 
parganahs, both Bidhdna and Phaphnnd sliow a rise in rents already,^afler two 
years only of the new assessment, nearly double of the increase put upon them. 
The delay in Bhartliua is due to the pre<iominaiice o^ large zainiiiddrs and culti- 
vating village communities. The figures given above are not exhaustive, for 
in many estates there is much rent actually paid and enhancements made 
which are never recorded, and there are an equal number of estates where en- 
hancements cannot be expected. Mr. Neale sets these classes of estates down 
at not less than ten per cent, of the total rent-paying area, and adds : — After 
five yeairs -spent in the district, my opinion as to the an trustworthiness of the 
village rent-rolls is certainly confirniewi. It is beyond a doubt that concealment 
on the part of powerful and well-to-do zaniiudars is almost universal. They 
are perfectly sure of their tenants who have nothing to gain by declaring tlieir 
true rents, except the chance of expulsion from their holdings ; the patwfiris 
are their dependants and allies, and, except to satisfy a craving for candour, 
there is no motive or advantage in any zamiiidar so sitnatod recording bis 
rental, which on any occasion of a new tax or a fresh demand of any kind may 
tell inoonveniently against him. If proof of this statement is required, it is 
to be found in the fact that, with one single exception, no large zamind&r 
throughout the district has sued his tenants for enhancement. The exception 
is C^udhri Jai Ohand, who owns GL villages in Bidhuua ; but it is well known 
that bis estates are, owing to the mismanagement of his agents, in great dis- 
order ; his rents are everywhere preposterously low, aud all the profits go, not 
to him, but to his agents. He has therefore no power whatever over his 
tenants, and they resist him. But Baja Jaswant Bao, the Ghandhii of 
Bnrhadana, Bhnteli Kishan Baldeo, Ohaube Jaw&la Barsbdd, and many other 
powerful landholders, whom it is needless to name, only appeal to court in 
the rarest instances : in some single case, perhaps of a large tenant, whom 
they wish to crush, and who is strong enough to compel them to resort to the 
law. Either then these men do not raise their rents at all, or they do so 
privately, and leave record of them or not as they please. Another cAiss to 
whom enhancement is almost nnknown are the zamin<14rs on the opposite side 
of the scale, the small men who live on a level with their tenants, and are too 
indifferent and too powerless to struggle with them. Thirdly, should be taken 
into aooount not only all the teer, but all the land which is virtually seer, and 
ii not so recorded, t, e., land held at favourable rates by relatives, dependant!^ 
and 'so forth. This includes an immense deal of the area of large pattiddn 
ijUagesand nearly all the areii of villages.” 

Taking the agriculturists as a body, they are all fairly well off. }<n^r 

c«d.tio.of ** ^ 

laisliMei^ too indolent and ignorant to turn it to the besi 
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and Bajp&U ire alf comfortably, and some 
The^^iame remarks apply to the Ismaller proprietors. Indigo. 
^ |P&l6vBtioh is on 'the increase, sugar is also increasing with both the large 
k ind aiQill.landhoIders/and both bring in large .profits. As to the progress 
during tlie last thirty;,*, years, Mr. Neale , writes The question of 
the progress in comfort and in the standard of living^ade by the cultivating 
population since last settlement is a most difficult one, since there js neither 
a past' history for referencce nor present statistics for comparison. But the 
zamfnddrs seem generally agreed that there is an^ improvement . they 
think their tenants are better clothed and better fed, and we know tlmt they 
are certainly more peaceable arid better educated than they were thirty years 
»go.* first two statements are merely founded on cifirrent opinion,* but ’ 
they receive confirmation here and there from two facts. One is that "those 
cultivating bodies with whon) the last settlement was made,« in cer^n casbii of 
estates whidi had fallen into arrears of revenue, have,, with very few eicep- 
tions, been able to maintain the settlement, and have emerged from it fairly 
prosperous proprietary communities. As they had no capital with which to 
pay up the original arrears, they could not have made the money good, unless 
ihe times had proved favourable to the poorer class of agriculturists. Again, 
it is. not an uncommon complaint that the tenants withstand their landlords, 
and ^ntest the demands of the latter in cases of enhanoement and in other 
daims. Their ability to do this depends upon their ability to get together 
money for legal expenses ; and my own experience has shown me that in 
many instances, certainly in all where the rents paid have been hitherto 
moderate, they can command means to make a prolonged fight.* On the other 
hand, it is not to be assumed from this that they are as a body free from debt 
nr liability to the money-lender. It is impossible to say how much improve- 
ment there has been in this respect, but I should suppose Very little. Still, their 
debts do not oppress them, and it is probably moro the weight of a pernicious 
aystein than actual necessity which induces them to discount every harvest;’* ■ 
Cm a previous page it has been shown that an average cultivator, tilling a 
farm of nine to ten acres, enjoys a profit of from Rs. 8 
4lra2r*' pwflto of the oul- per month ; but if he hired labour, he would' 

have not more than Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-11 per month. 
7bat ^s enrions statement approaches the truth is borne out by ihe fact thai 
tto European settler has ever been able to make farm labour pay, not even in 
the case of indigo ; and that the cultivation of seer land by hired labonr is 
seldom or never attempted in its entirety. Mr: Node, I think, correctly giveif 
ibej^easoif wby caltiv|tian can be carried on at so small a profit, in the 
4il4t so Ifttle cash e^n^tnre is tiecessary,* hardly more than Rs. ti to Rs, 25 
on nine^Rcres, and the cultivUtor feeds himself, his family, and his cattle ifrdtti 
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the produce of the farm aiid o^ii has a little ghi for ^1(4^ jp«tc/mV, the 
waste lands aflfbrd fair pasturage, and beyond the"^ jnmna^ thi rayinjf jungle 
lau4 supports large herds of cattle^but in the ghdr there is little room tor cattle, 
and few are kept. A cultivator tilling the land himselftherefQre saves''^ from 
Bs. 40 to Bs. 50 a year in wages, and has altogether a potendal income in' ebsh 
of Bs 60 to Bs. 80 to feed himself aud family 'and to keep hia Cattle and 
implements in order, ifis wants are few and his clothing coats him little. 
^^Taking aM things into consideration/’ w rites Mr. Neale, “ the cultivator ,j 5 an 
manage to put by perhhps Bs. 20 a year to provide for marriage ahd 
similar expenses. Of Course a bad year sends him to the village Baniya, and 
once in his hands he remains there. But this indebtedness is not the hardshfp 
that it appears to thj m )rd ambitious European mind. The landlord i^d the 
Baniya really depend as invich upon the cultivator as he upon them ; they never, 
excepting only t^e cases of notoriously severe landlords, press him, but they 
nurse )bim gently ibf the sake of the profits. It is impossible to reduce bis 
supplies below the level of those of his neighbours, because he would simply 
die if they did, or would run away. Therefore ho has just as much to. eat and 
drink as other people, and be cares for no more. What education will do for 
sucii a class of persons, and whether, considering the climate and their heredi- 
taiy customs, they will ever be stirred to greater energy and higher views, . 
remains to be seen. It is enough for me to be able to assert with confidence 
that the status of the cultivating body in this district seems on the whole to 
be improving, and that the new assessments have not, as far as I can judge, 
hitherto depressed them,” 

.. Throughout the district the local kuchoha Mgba is the standard for adjust- 
ment of rents, but its value varies in difierent villa^res. 
Local Btaodaid of root. , o ? 

and often in the same village. Instead of varying the 

rate of rent per bigha, the rate is usually stereotyped at Bs. 2, Be. 1^, and 
Be. 1^, and the area comprising the bigha is fixed according to the quality and 
advantages of the soil. This curious custom is productive of much confusion 
and difficulty, and it would be well to prohibit the use of kuchcha bighas in all 
public documents, and adhere either to tho pukka bigba or the aore. At pre- 
sent, two adjacent villages appear to pay the same rate, but owing to the difibrenoe 
in. the area of the bigha of account one really pays one-fourth to one-half more 
than the other. 

The statistics of the municipalities and the railway are the only trader. 

returns that we possess. The former will be found 
tinder the towms of Etawa and Jaswantnsgar iu the 
.jfdphabetical arrangement following this notico, and the latter I give 4^6^ 
ij^thoat distinguishing the through trado from the Ioeal|*:trade, for wKick 
materials exist at present . 




Jiaports bp the East Indian RaUwap for 1872-73. 



(Jotion, gbi, gram, and.^il*8eeda form the principal articles of export, and 
cloth-goods, metals, drugs, and spices form the staple imports. ^ Mach of the 
ghi cornea from the Gwaliar territory, and finds its way as fiir as^^lcutta gii^ 
Bombay. Grain conies in from the Panjdb by* rail, and from Ohdh by FarukK- 
abad by road, and a good deal of it goes on to Gwaliar.* Citir is also sent to 
Gwaliar, and cotton to Oawnpore or to Mirzapur, by water : a considerable por- 
tion of the cotton goes to Bombay, and one firm comihunicates even with China. 
There are two cotton screws in Etdwa itself. Oil-seecfs all g(!fdown to Calcutta* 
With regard to the Jamna-borno traffic, Mr. Neafe could pr^ure no statistics 
beyond the faot that one merchant sent 7,000 maands'of nnpressirf ootbn 
by river to Mirzapur and Ghdzipur. A fair estimate of the characUr of this 
trade may be gathered from the traffic registered in 1871 it the hridge-df-boilli 
opposite .Kdl|[i, where the grand trunk road crosses the river. 1 "Save omitted 
the up-trade in grain, as it only amounts to 960 maunds of edible graii\.and 
156 maunds of oil-seeds. The down-trade in metals was only 78 mattlids. 
The returns for ^u^st and September are omitted as imperTeot. ^ 

Trajjmpaeeing up and down the Jumna opposite Kdlpi in 1871. 
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During tliis time 168 full boats and 28 empty boats passed up the river 
and 235 laden boats, but no empty boats, came down the river. The staple im^ 
ports by river are rice, metals, timber, and the numerous articles of daily con- 
sumption included under miscellaneous. The exports comprise grain, cotton^ 
oil-seeds, and salt. 

The following list shows the principal fairs and assemblies in the distrio^ 
with the object for which they are held. The chief 
articles sold are European and country?? cloth, tojB^ 
sweetmeats, articles of brass for domestic use, leather buckets, shoes, and ill a 
few places, cattle for agribultural purposes. None of these fairs really require 
any special sanitary arrangements : — 


Plaeaof fair. 


Name of fair. 


Object of 
worship at 
fair. 


Date of open-! Date of cloa-| 
ing. ins> 


Attendanoe. 


Sam&iNSwar, ShiurStrf, 

Malhijani, ... Ditto, 

Niw&ri &b|ird, Ditto, 

Mibihti, ‘ ... Kalus Deo, 
Old city, DamDdj, ^ 


Sli^garh, 

Old city, M. 
I«a1thna,A ... 
DbarwSfi ... 

tee 

Ntigbdt, ... 

City, 

PhaphCnd, ... 
Mahu, 

City, 

Barhpnra, 

Lakhna, 

Aheripiir, 

Killi, 

RijgW, 

PurSoli, 

Garhiya R&leBarJ 
Old city, 

Endrel, 

Doha, 

Pbapbdn^i 


Ditto, . 
K&l&bah. 

Nau Darga, . 
Ditto, 

Mabdm&i ki puja, 
Chhariy&n, . 
Debi puja, . 
Jeth ka Dasahra, 
Muharram, ... 
Ditto, 

Janm Asthami, 
Ditto, ... 

Eatha Deota,... 
NaaDnrga, ... 
Ram Lila, ... 
Mela Ghaturbhnj, 
Katki PdDon,.,. 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Bar&hl, ... 

Bhuiy&n, 
liDarb&sa Rishi, 
^akbari S&hib, 

' "A 


Mab&deo,... 
Ditto, ... 
Ditto, ... 
Ealua, ... 
Morning of 
HpU. 

Ditto, ... 
K&laB&h,... 
Debi, ... 
Ditto, ... 
Ditto, 
Goga Pir,... 
Debi, 

Bathing, ... 
Musalm^ns, 
Ditto, ... 
Krishna, ... 

Ditto, 

Mahddeo, 

Debi, 

fi&ma, 

Debi, 

Bathing, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Debi, 

Ditto, 

Durb&sa, ... 
A Sayyid 
taint. 


Feb. 

25, 

»» 

26, 

,, 

26, 

March 

14, 

ft 

14, 

ft 

14, 

ft 

20, 

ft 

99, 

ft 

29, 

tf 

29, 

April 

25, 

May 

98, 

June 

4, 


August 16, 


n 

Sept. 92, 
85, 

Oct. 92, 
Nor. 3, 

3, 
3, 

Dec. 1, 

2, 
2 , 
20 , 


March 

ft 


1 , 

If 

h 

18, 

18, 


ff 

ft 

April 

ft 

ft 


n 

May 

June 


18, 

20 , 

•i: 

14, 

26, 


August 94, 
„ 24, 

,( 29, 

Sept. 30, 
SO, 

Nov. 2, 
4, 

4, 

8 , 

Dec. 1, 

5, 
18, 

Jan. 


6 to 6,000. 

I to 9,000. 

6 to 6,000* 

5 to 600. 

6 to 6,000 be- 
aides city 
people. 

5 to 6,00(b 
9 to 300. 
i 6 to 6,000. 

8 to 4,000. 

8 to 4 000. 

1 to 9,000. 

9 to 3,000. 

4 to 5,000. 

5 to 6,000. 

1 to 9,000. 

8 to 4,000. 

4 to 5.000. 

5 to 6,000. 

2 to 3,000. 

3 to 4,000. 

7 to 8,000. 

3 to 4,000 • 

3 to 4,000. 

3 to 4,000. 

1 to 9,000. 

6 to 6,000. 

' 90 to 30,000. 
6 to 6,000. 


The molt important of these fairs for mercantilo purposes is that at Doha, 
where merchandize Talne4*at ten to twelve lakhs of rupees is brought for sale 
Lakhna Nan Durga, rained at five lakhs ; Killi, near Bardlokpur, valued at ■ 
to four lakhs; andtheShAh Bnkh&rifeirof Phaphfind, the trahsaotions at which 
aM falaed at two tojtkiee lakhs of mpeei. 

a21 
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Tbe following table shows the wages prevailing in Bt^wa on the canal and 
railway and in the bazars for a series of years. In the 
*case of labourers, women and W® P^d at a rate 
two pice less than men ; — 


Wages. 


Year. 

Cabinet- 

maker. 

Sawyer. 

Mason. 

! 

j Smith. 

1 

1 

1 Cnrpen- 
1 ter. 

Water- 

cui‘‘ier. 

Mates. 

Labour- 

er. 

Sweeper. 


As. p. 

As. 

P 

A,. 

P- 

As. 

As. p. 

t As. 

P- 

As. 

P- 

As. p. 

As. p. 

1868, ... 

S 6 

8 

0 

9 

6 

4 0 

3 0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

1 6 

2 0 

1860^ ... 

3 6 

3 

8 

9 

9 

4 0 

3 0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

1 6 


1863, ... 

3 9 

3 

6 

3 

0 

4 0 

3 6 

9 

a 

2 

0 

1 9 


1664, ... 

3 9 

a 

9 

3 

6 

4 6 

3 6 

9 

8 

2 

6 

1 9 

2 

1866, ... 

4 0 

4 

0 

3 

9 

4 6 ! 

4 0 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 0 


1867, ... 

4 0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 6 

4 0 

2 

8 

2 

6 


1 3 

1870, ... 


4 

6 

4 

6 

6 0 

4 6 

8 

0 

2 

9 

2 0 

2 6 

1875, 

6 0 j 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 0 

4 6 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 0 

1 6 


Writing in 1867, Mr. A. Chase notices a groat rise in wages daring the 
previous few years. Earth-work had risen from Re. 1-4-0 to Re. 1-8-0 per 
1,000 cu'fiicTeet, and masonry from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 pei*:i00 cubic feet. The 
wages of coolies had risen, though the men employed were of an inferior class : 
agricultural day labourers, though paid in grain, received a greater propor- 
tional remuneration than before, commensurate with the increased price of 
food grains.'* ^ages must go on increasing with the demand for labour and the 
rise in prices. 

Mr. Crosthwaite gives the following statistics of prices in the EtAwa and 
„ ; Auraiya markets from 1839 to 1870, in the ser of ^ 

tolas - 


A>‘trago ptfee. 


1839— IMS, 
1849—1868, 
1859—1870, 
1889—1670, 


Bcjar. 


£taw«. 


S. ch. 

45 6 
64 IS 
81 11 

46 4 


Auraiya. 


8. ch. 

46 7 

64 8 

33 8 

47 11 


^ Gram, 

Wheat. 

Et4wa. 

Auraiya. 

Et6wa. 

Auraiya. 

8. 

ch. 

8. ch. 

S. 

ch. 

8. cl» 

m 

3 

44 9 

29 

1 

82 8 

69 

4 

69 4 

35 

0 

37 2 

28 

6 

80 10 

21 

4 

92 1 

42 

9 

44 13 

28 

6 

93 9 


Arhar. 


Et4wa. 

Auraiya, 

8. da ' 


43 6 

% 14 

68 10 

66 8 

86 6 

87 7. 

49 2 

61 10 


Mr. Neale collected the prices ruling in parganah Bharthna from the books 
of the grain-dealers of four of the most important marts in the cis« Jumna traoi^ 
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and of the one lar^e village in the trans- Jumna tract, for each decade from 1840 
to 1870, with the following results : — 


Tear. 

Wheat. 

Bejar. 

Oram. 

Cotton. 

Joar. 

GUr. 

Bajrat 

Total 

Cit-Jumna* 

S. 

ch. 

S.' 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

s. 

cb. 

S. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

S. 

oh. 

First, decade. 

81 

8 

68 

8 

4 

6 

14 

2 

64 

11 

12 

4 

68 

0 

280*^. 

28 ? 

7 

Second „ 

27 

16 

43 

4 

38 

14 

12 

14 

42 

7 

13 

2 

43 

14 

6 

Third 

24 

1 

22 

12 

21 

4 

5 

7 

28 

12 

7 

7 

26 

8 

136 

3 

General average,... 

27 

13 

40 

0 

34 

13 

10 

13 

45 

2 

10 

16 

43 

7 

212 

16 

Rise per<tent., ... 

23 

83 

64 

9 

60 

85^ 

60 

71 

66 

87 

39 

0 

65 

83 

61 

4 

Trans-Jumna. 

















Fluit decade, 

82 

0 

40 

0 

83 

12 

19 

8 

.37 

8 

12 

0 

36 

0 

202 

12 

Second „ 

60 

0 

100 

0 

80 

0 

15 

0 

8U 

0 

12 

0 

75 

0 

412 

0 

ffhirh „ 

28 

0 

40 

0 

30 

0 

12 

8 

40 

0 

13 

0 

37 

8 

SOI 

0 

General average, ... 

36 

6 

«0 

0 

47 

14 

13 

6 

62 8 

Dec. 

12 6 

Doc. 

49 2 

Dec. 

161 

16 

Rise per cent , ... 

12 

5 



11 

U 



8 33 

8-33 

7142 

•1-72 


In the first tract, grain generally has risen 51*4 per cent, in price, but in the 
second only 1*72 per cent. Mr. Neale attributes the cause of this difference to 
the.fact that the fhmipo of 1887 was felt much longer and more sottJrely in a 
tract so dry as the J umna-Ohambal duab than elsewhere. ‘‘ Another cause, is the 
slowness with which an isolated tract begins to participate in the results of the 
increasing competition going on outside its boundaries,” and even now the prices 
here are below those in Etawa and beyond. In Phaphiind, the talkie of prices 
for a period of twenty years before the present settlement shows that the a^^erago 
price of wheat has been 22 sors, of gram 32 sers, and of barley 35 sors per rupee, 
during that period. For the first five years, the average price of wheat was 31 sers 
against 15 sers, the average of the last five years ; of barley, 56 sers against 23, 
and of gram, 49 sers against 22. Wheat hero has risen 100 per oent., and other 
produce still higher. The following table, taken from Mr. Maun sell’s report for 
Agra, and Mr. Halsey’s for Cawnpore, compares the prices of wheat ruling in 
those districts from 1830 to 1839 ^iih Mr. Crosthwaite’s Etawa tables '*from 
1861 to 1870;- 


Year, 

Agra. 

Cawn- 

pore. 

Year. 

Agra. 

Cawn- 

pore. 

Year, 

Etiwa. 

Year. 

Et6wa. 











'i 

1880, ... 

8481 

27'6 

1835 ... 

29*56 

28*1 

1861 ... 

17-18 

1866 ... 

16-95 

1881, •.* 

8144 

26*02 

1836 ... 

32 0 

24 76 

1869 ... 

Sl'25 

1867 ... 

16*26 

1889, ... 

34-44 

80*0 

1837 ... 

23*9 

190 

1863 ... 

26*66 

1868 ... 

20 93 

1883, ... 

8D19 

28*6 

1888 ... 

13 65 

16'6 

1864 ... 

19*37 

18C9 ..i 

13*96^ 

1884, ... 

950 

26*1 

1830 ... 

1 20*36 

21*0 

1865 ... 

21*66 

1870 ... 

16 26 
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< Xhese figares show that tho average price of the ten years preceding the last 
eetUement was at Agra 27*54 sers per rupee, and at Cawopore was 24*66. The 
Average price at EU^va for the ten years 1861-70 was 19*95 sers, showing a rise 
of 38 per cent, above the Agra prices, and of 23 per cent, above the Cawnpore 
prices. The disturbing influence of the famine of 1837-38, in the one account, 
is paralleled by the influence of the famines of 1860-61 and 1868-69 in the 
other. ‘‘For some years after the settlement in 1840,’^ writes Mr. Oros- 
ihwaite, “prices remained high, averaging 29*44 sers per rupee. The 
highest price was 23*12 and the lowest was 32*5 at Et&wa. During the 
second decade there was a marked fall, tho average rising to 35 sers, 
the lowest being 47*18, and the highest being 28*12. The average for 
the last decade was 19 ’95 sers, showing a rise of 75 per cent, when compared 
with the period between 1839 and 1848, and 48 per cent, when compared frith 
the second decade.” The real rise commences from 1860, and on the whale 
there has been a rise of 40 per cent, at least in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce in EUwa during the last thirty years. ^ 

The following statement gives the official price-list for the ten years 
1857-58 to 1866-67;— 


Grain. 

1857-58. 

1858.50. 

1869-80. 

18W-61. 

1861-88. 

186813. 

18.3-84. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 


8. 

ch. 

B. 

ch. 

8. 

ch. 

B. 

ch. 

s. 

ch. 

s. ch. 

B. 

9 

B, 

ch. 

B. ch. 

8. 

ch, 

Wheat, «.. 

17 

8 

30 

8 

27 

0 

83 

8 

17 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

19 

0 

mo 

19 

0 

... 

sa 

0 

43 

12 

35 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 

36 

0 

86 

u 

81 

0 

26 

0 

... 

31 

0 

31 

4 

27 

0 

80 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

21 

0 

80 

0 

28 

0 

88 

0 

S^aiae, 

35 

0 

60 

8 

33 

12 

81 

0 

85 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

88 

0 

88 

0 

80 

0 

Sice, ... 

27 

8 

21 

0 

80 

0 

13 

18 

13 

12 

15 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

13 

8 

13 

0 

ifodr^ ... 

31 

0 

31 

4 

27 

0 

89 

0 

20 

0 

80 

1 

20 

0 

19 

0 

98 

0 

88 

0 

... 

86 

0 

17 

8 

17 

8 

27 

0 

22 

0 

35 

0 

27 

0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

28 

0 

... 

17 

0 

17 

8 

17 

0 

88 

0 

28 

0 

87 

0 

81 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

83 

0 

^rAar, ... 

36 

8 

60 

0 

35 

0 

86 

0 

86 

0 

35 

0 

82 

0 

27 

0 

21 

0 

86 

0 

Oram, 

36 

0 

43 

IS 

35 

0 

86 

0 

18 

8 

31 

0 

81 

0 

28 

0 

18 

0 

25 

0 

Moth, ... 

30 

0 I 

30 

0 

28 

0 

86 

0 

SO 

0 

85 

0 

35 

0 

18 

0 

86 

0 

83 

0 

Sdwan, ... 

40 

0 

40 

0 

80 

0 

82 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

27 

0 

87 

0 

27 

0 

Kdkan, ... 

43 

IS 

37 

8 

240 

0 

30 

0 

80 

0 

80 

0 

SO 

0 

86 

0 

86 

0 

86 

0 

Matidiooa,^, 

43 19 

48 

18 

88 

0 

80 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

“l 

88 

0 

88 

1 

0 

28 

0 


The weights in common use are themaund (man) of 40 sers, or about 82 lbs. ; 

the half maund (adhmam) ; dahsera or adhm of ten sers ; 
panseri or dhara of 5 sers ; arhaiya of 2^ sers, and ser of 
80 tolas. Below the ser are the adhsera or half ser, pam or quarter ser ; adhrpaua 


Weights and measures. 


or adhpoi of 10 tolas ; ckhatdk or chhatanki of 5 tolas ; adh-chhatik or half chhor 


tdk and paurchhatdk or quarter ehhatdk ; but the last is not common. The above 
weights are in general use, and are universally used for weighing and cotton. 
The pukka ser used for other articles in many markets varies with the baza^ : 
thus in the Laklma, Aheripur, and Purdoli bazars the pukka panseri weighs 
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480 tolaB against 400 tolas in the GoTernment weight of ihe Fame name; 
in Sttwa it rises to 500 tolas ; in Harohandpur to 510 ; in Auraiya, ]\lurad- 
ganjYand Bdbarpur to 520 ; in Bbartbna to 532 ; and in Burbadana, !Nagari 3 ’a, 
and several other bazars, it rises as high as 535 tolas. The common name 
for the panseri in this district is ^dharay and the difference in weight 
between the standard and the bazar weights takes place only in the case of the 
dhara and half dhara or arhaiya. Gold and silver are sold as follows 
8 rice-grains (chdwal) make one ratti; 8 ra^ri^make onomdsha; and 12 mdahoi 
make one tola, which is three rattia less than the Government rupee. The 
British yard of three feet is in common use everywhere. The pukka bigha is 
equivalent to 2 roods 11 poles, 4 yards, or one acre equals one bigha 15 biawaiy 
2 biawdnaisy and 8 kaehwdnaia, A pukka bigha measuring 25,600 square feet was 
used at the last settlement. As already stated, the kuchcha bigha varies in 
almost every village and with every class of land, and is too local and conven* 
tional for definition. 

; • The following statement, compiled from the district records, shows the receipts 

and expenditure in civil administration for three years 

Reoeipti and expenditure. ' 

Since the mutiny; — 


Beeelpti. 

1860-61. 

00 


Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

i 

1% 

eo 

i 

s 

"k 

llB. 

Be. 

Rs. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Hs 

Land-reTenue, ... 

12,'S,756 

13,08,643 

87,294 

12,86,406 

Revenue charges. 

82,168 

86,876 

59,960 

Stamps, 

16,111 

68,905 

Stamps, ... 

679 

1.954 

469 

Revenue charges, 

1,368 

... 

... 

Settlement^ 

... 

75,599 

48,996 

Judicial charges. 

5,768 

16,374 

12,381 

2,998 

Judicial charges, 

39,8b6 

92,189 

45,496 

6U,810 

Police, 

98 

Police, ... 

Mutiny profit and 
loss. 

19,326 

67,169 

Mutiny profit and 
loss. 

liu 

... 

••• 

16,837 

... 


Public works, ... 

... 

16.626 

12,099 

Public works, ... 

16,19> 

85.000 

l,47,S49 

Income-tax, ... 

18,996 

67,098 


General, « 

138 

2,400 

9,979 

Lccal funds, ... 

IS, 891 

1,90,610 

16,183 

Pension, 

7,448 

4,286 

6,860 

Post-offloe, ... 

8,074 

11,102 

13,624 

Post-ofiioe, ... 

... 

16,548 

9,169 

26,927 

Medical aad edu- 
cation. 

... 

... 

9,098 

Medical and edu- 
cation. 

929 

26,477 

Excise, ... 

94,948 

24,849 

26,789 

Excise, ... 

763 

4,116 

l,7]f 

78,860 

Transfer receipts 
and money orders. 

... 

88,968 

69,118 

Transfer receipts 
and money orders. 

... 

86,691 

Municipal funds, 

... 

... 

34,360 

Municipal funds, .. 

... 

... 

86,696 

OuBtoms, 
Inigatibn, ... 

... 

... 

26,625 

1,17,836 

20,771 

1,84,8'8 

1,69,894 

Provincial fund 
charges. 

..r 

••• 

1,16,708 

^tesand taxes, 

... 

*M 

Interest and refund 

880 

11,357 

1,18,234 

3,789 

1,98*, 971 

11,848 

Mlseellpiiioui^ ... 

•4,209 

10 

7,161 

Opium charges, .«• 
TalabAna charges, 
MalikAna, ... 

Miscellaneous, ... 

••• 

ea» 

7,1M86 

4,48.600 

1,910 

114 

TBtal^ ... 



19,10,978 

Totit, 

9,01,082 

7,96,179 

lli01,746 
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BTiWA. DISTRICT. 


Tlie aeiuill atiscssmeni of the inoome of tho district at six pies is the rupecj 
oalculafcod upoQ profit exceed itij^ 500 rupees for the pur- 
poses of tho income-tax of 1870‘during 1870-71, was 
Bs. 64,151. There were 938 incomes between Bs. 500 and 6s. 750 per annum ; 
252 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000 ; 172 between Rs. 1,000 and 1,500 ; 103 
between Rs. 1,500 and 2,000 ; 131 bewteen Rs. 2,090 and 10,000 ; and 16 be- 
tween Rs. 10,000 and 1,00,000 : the total number of persons assessed was 1,612. 
Stamp duties are now collected under tho General Stamp Act (XVlll. of 


Staropa. 


1869) and under tho Court Fees Act. The following 
statement shows the revenue and charges under this 


head for a series of years : — 


Tear. 


isstss, 

1S63>64, 

1864- 65, 

1865- 66, 

1866- 67, 

1867- 68, 

1868- 69, 

1869- 70, 
1870 71, 
1871-73, 
1879-78, 



' Bioiae. 


The following statement gives the excise col- 
lections for a series of years ; — 
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The following statoment shows the rooeipts and charges on account of 
Canal revenue. canals for a series of years : — 


Year. 

Collectioos. 

ratw&ris 

fees. 

Payi 

Establish- 

ments. 

nenta. 

Contingen- 

cies. 

Total. 

Percentage of 
payments to 
coillections. 


Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

1866-S7, ... 

69,977 

... 

1,100 

... 

i,tco 

1 57 

1867-68, ... 


... 


... 

1,200 

0-856 

1868-69, ... 

1,69,327 

466 


... 


0 897 

1869-70, ... 

1,91,210 

2,743 

413 

... 

8,156 

1 66 


1,16,666 

2,245 

240 

... 

2.4S6 

2 16 

1871-72, ... 

1,80,636 

2.768 

263 

10 

3,041 

3-02 

1872-78, ... 

1,24,220 

6,311 

240 

... 

6,661 

447 


Putting aside the traditional history of the district, which connects Ohakar- 
Hiatory nagar in the J nmna-Chambal duab with the Ekachakra 

of the Mahiibharata, wo may fairly assume for it mnch 
importance at a very early period. Besides Kudarkot, Munj, and Asi, there are 
numerous kheras or raouuds marking the sites of old cities all through the dis-' 
trict, and its natural features must have aided much in rendering it a secure 
retreat for the lawless and ill-disposed. A belt of luxuriant dh&k jungle, some 
ten ko3 in breadth, formerly stretched across tho northern part of Et&wa from 
east to west, and though now much reduced by cultivation, traces of it may be 
found from Cawnpore through Etdwa, Mainpuri, Eta, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr 
up to Meerut. The entire south of the district was one mass of ravines, then 
densely wooded, and even now retaining some of its old characteristics, as the 
remains of ^leaci'a forests show, whilst right through the centre of the district 
flowed the Sengar, with its raviny banks, only inferior in size and grandeur to 
those of the Chambal and tho Jumna, and which like them were covered with a 
thick jungleof khair, bMl, and riunj. All this country must have been a very difii- 
cult one to penetrate and occupy, and for a long period formed one of the strong- 
holds of the Meos, the Ishmaelites of the Upper Dutib. How far the tract was 
subordinate to the neighbouring.kingdora of Kanauj cannot now bo ascertained ; 
but as the present dominant races trace their arrival in Etdwa to a period 
subsequent to the Musalmdn invasion, and say that they supplanted the Meos, 
it may well be supposed that from tho tenth to the twelfth centuries the country 
generally was given over to these Meos, and consisted of little more than a tangled 
mass of ravines and broad expanses of jungle, with here and there large towns 
which formed the centres of patches of cultivation, but were separated from each 
other by intervening belts of forest and formed no connected territory. Indeed, 
up to tho conquest^ the trans- Jumna tract, with its labyrinth of ravines, was 
densely wooded, and it is only of late years that the wants of the railway have 
helped to thin its jangles. 







ITlWA WStBIOT. 

In one. of his reports Mr. A. 0. Sume writes j-« Though U is not, I 
M4nj ud Ad. boKeve, the commonly received identification, I hare 
no doubt myself that the famous place of Mfinj, which 
Mahmfid destroyed in 1017-18, is no other than the Mfinj situated inthis dis- 
triot, 15 miles north of Etdwa, the size and height of whose khera is almost, if 
not quite, unequalled in the Diriib.” Again Asi or Asai, now a small village of 
Brahman cultivators on the banks of the Jumna, is said by tradition to have" 
been one of the gates of Kanauj, and is abo identified with the Asi visited by 
Mahmd-I. Krishta, as translated by Briggs, » mentions that in his twelfth 
expedition in 409 H. (1017 A.D.), Mahmiil passed from Kanauj to Muttra, 
and thence to Miinj. Ho found the fortof Mdnj full of fighting men, who held out 
for twenty-five days, but the place being no longer tenable, “ some rushed 
through the breaches on the enemy, and met that death which they no longer 
endeavoured to avoid; others threw themselves headlong from the walls and 
were dashed to pieces ; and others, again, bnmed themselves in their houses, with 
their wives and children, so that not one of the garrison survived.” Hence Mah- 
mud pyoceeded against Baja Chandp&l, and then agaist Raja Chandra R4i. A1 
TJtbi,® in the Tdrikh-i-Yamini, from which Firishta borrowed much of his in- 
formation, distinctly states that, after crossing along below the outer Himdlayas 
MahmAdtook Baran(Bulandehahr), Kulchand’s fort (MahAban), then Muttra » 
and then Kanauj. From Kanauj he went to MAnj, “known as the fort of Brah- 
mans, the inhabitants of which were independent as headstrong ffniYi alu They 
prepared to offer opposition like evil demons and obstinate Satans, and 
when they found that they could not withstand the MusalmAns, and that 
th«r blood would be shed, they took to flight, throwing themselves down 
from the apertures and the lofty and broad battlements : but most of 
were killed in this attempt. After this, the Sultdn advanced against the fort 
<rf Asi, the ruler of which was ChandAlbhor, one of the chief men and generals 
of the Hindtis. He was always engaged in a career of victory, and at one 
time he was at war with the BAi of Kanauj, when the campaign lasted a long 
time, but in the end the B&i was compelled to retreat, after having put to 
smne trouble the friends of the ruler of Asi. Around his fort there was an 
impenetrable and dense jungle, full of snakes, which no enchanters could 
and so dark that even the rays of the full moon could not be discerned in it. 
There were broad and deep ditches all around. When OhandAI heard of the 
advuice of the 8nltAn, he lost his heart from excess of fright ; and as he saw 


1 Mahimmadait power ia India, L, SO. ' Dowaon’s Elliot, II,, 4s. > Elliot (U., 

4S8) IdentiflN Ulinj with llanjbiwsn or Mojlfwan, the tnina of wbiob are atill viaible on 
the r&idn river, tec milea from Oawnpore, and Asi with a site lower dite on tllfe banka ' 
of the Gangea, ten milea north.caat of Eatebpar, where at a later period JUdiand deposited ‘ 
hia treunre. Taking all tbs evidenee, the proposed IdentUlestlona of Ail and htdill wlft ' 
the old lites bearing tboae names in this diitrlot is the more probable. . w 



naa BpABft AT Apt. 

detdi with hit mouA open towards no rinoiiroe' jto him but 

flight. The Saltiu ordered therefore that bis five forts should be demolliflied 
jfrom their foundations, the inhabitants buried in their ruins, and the demo* 
fiiaoal soldiers of the garrison plundered, slain, and imprisoned. The Bultia 
when he heard of the flight of Chand&l was sorelj afiBicted, and tamed his 
horse’s head towards Chand Rdi, one of the greatest men in Hind, who resided 
in the fort of Sharwa.” 

The JRauzai-tu^Sa/a observes the same order, with the omission of some 
names. lint^ the fort of a converted Hindu (Baran) ; then the fort of Kut» 
chand (Mah&ban) ; then the holy city, not named (Muttra) ; then Eananj; then 
Mflnj ; then the fort of Chandpdl, and, lastly, the pursuit of Chand Raja* The 
other historians are mere copyists, more or less careful, of the earlier writers, and 
give us little assistance in identifying either the route or the places visited by 
Mahmfld, and it would appear to be safer to follow the Yamhu Mahmfld crossed 
the Jumna on the 20th Bajab 409 (drd December, 1018 A.D.), and reached 
Kananj on the 8th of the following Shab4a (December 21st, 1018), and on the 
25th Rhabdn (6th January, 1019) was marching after Chand B4i in the jungles 
beyond Sharwa, which has, elsewhere, been identified with Sarsiwa, in the 
Sahdranpur district.^ Thus the march from the usual ghAt in the north of 
the SahAranpur district to Eanauj, including the capture and plunder of 
Baran, Mah&ban, and Muttra*— ^and at the last town there must have been 
much delay owing to the immense quantity of spoils — occupied him only 
eighteen days. Taking the route by the Jumna back to the same ghAt by 
which he had previously crossed, it would naturally fall by Mflnj, on the Fa* 
rukhabad road in parganah EtAwa, and by Asi at the end of that road on thw 
Jnmua ; and accepting the identification of Sharwa with SarsAwa, he would 
have a fortnight for his return march, a time quite sufficient for the purpcsob 
Firishta* mentions Asni (Asi) as the place where Eutb-nd-din discovered thw 
treasures of Jaicbandra, the last BAthor * ruler of Eanauj, in 1192 A.D% 
ChandwAr, in the Jumna ravines, was the scene’ of the Baja’s defeat, and liee 
a little to the north of Asi, a fact which would corroborate this identifica* 


lion. 


Another suggestion would identify the ChandAlbhor, ruler of Asi, with a prinow 

The Bhsre at Aii considered Chand Als or ouV 

castes by the Rajputs of Borth-Western India, and that 
the name. should therofore be written ChnndAl Bhar. In support of this identificar 
lion wo have the fact that the Bhars, up to a late period, occupied and owned oonsi* 
derable po^ons of^ta, Cawnpore, Fatebpur, and Allahabad, that traces of tboii^ 
name are still to bS|(>and in parganah Barna ( Bharna) and Bharthna, and that tradbf 
tion points them out as the rulers of the middle and lower DuAb at an early ppifiodi, 





94S. 




f Brigse, I., )»S 
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Mr. Benett^ in a noie^ on the Bhar kings of western Oiidh^ quotes the local 
-jtraditioDs regarding Bal and Dal, the great Bhar heroes of that provinoe, whoso 
names appear in the legends of from 1000 to 1400 A.D. Again, the ancestors 
of the great Kanhpuriya clan of Hajpdts, Sahas and Balias, are said to have 
jBOjnpleted the conquest of the western half of the Part^bgarh district in Oudh, 
by inflicting a decisive defeat on the Bbars, whose leaders, Biloki and Tiloki, 
vrere left dead on the battle-field. The Bais also have a tradition that the founder 
of iho house of Dundiakhera defeated the Bhar leaders. Dal and Bal, on 
the hanks of the Ganges in the H4i Bareli district ; and another tradition has 
it that the Bhars were destroyed by Ibrahim Shah Sharki at Dulamau, on the 
Ganges, a place at which Ahlrs yearly congregate and offer up milk to the 
manes of Dal and Bal, at their reputed tomb. r. Benett has elsewhere shown 
that the Einhpuriya leaders, Sahas and Babas, were contemporaries of Abhai^ 
chand and lived in the thirteenth century. Firishta records that in 1246-47 
A.D. Sultdn Ndsir-ud-din marched through the centre of the Du4b and took 
Tilsandah (?) fort, and the same year advancing towards Karra laid waste the 
villages of Dalki and Malki and took prisoners a number of their family 
and servants. This Dalki and Malki were kings in the neighbourhood of the 
Jumna and had formerly stations at Kdlinjar and Karra.’’ Minhdj-ns-Sir4j 
relates^ that in 645 H. (1248 A.D.) the imperial army, under Ulugh Khun, 
marched to Karra, and there was in this neighbourhood a Buna who was 
called Dalaki-wa-Malaki. Ho had many dependants, countless fighting men, 
great dominions and wealth, fortified places and hills and defiles extremely 
difficult of access. All these he (Ulugh Khfin) ravaged. He took prisoners the 
sons, wives, and dependants of the accursed one and secured great booty. He 
secured 1,500 horses of a peculiar breed which he brought in for the use of 
his army. His other booty may bo inferred from this.” From the similarity of 
names there can be no doubt but that the Dalaki-wa-Malaki of the Musalmdn his- 
torians, the Tiloki and Biloki of the K^nhpiiTiyas, and the Dal and Bal of the 
Bais, refer to the Bhar princes of the lower Duab and west bank of the Jumna, 
who flourished about the middle of the thirteenth century. Lassen mentions a 
person, whose name is not given, who was the first of his race who rose to dis-» 
tinction amongst the K4yaths of Kausdmbhi and took the fort of Ajaigarfa. 
He was followed by six princes, the last of whom was M41ik^ who is indentified 
with the Malki of Firishta, thus placing the commenoement of the dynasty in 
about 1100 A.D. On attaining to royal power the Bhars were advanced ta 
the dignity of K4yaths, and this fact is curiously borne out by inscriptions preoE» 
served in the old fort of Garhwa near Shiurdjpur, in the Allahabad distriotfi 
In addition to inscriptions of the Gupta princes of the second century there araf 
several others bearing date 1199 mmmt (1142 A.D.) recording gifis made by. 

tnclian Antiquary, I., 366. 


I)oif8on*8 Elliot, U., 346.. 



KUDAltHTOT 


the Kiyath Th^ikurs of the neighbouring villages, and severat statues, tlirde of 
which are dedicated to the Hindu triad. Along with these is one of the well-* 
known bearded fihar figures which in appearance and workmanship is of older 
date than the statues of Vishnu, Shiva, and Brahma, and is connected with a 
local Bhar dynasty by tradition. Both the fort of Qarhwa and other old forts 
in the neighbourhord well fulfil the description of the Musalman historian, hidden 
as they are amongst the outlying spurs of the Kaimor range, and it is worthy of 
remark that the principal village near Garhwa still bears the name of Bhargarh. 
There can, therefore, be little doubt that the Bhars were a powerful tribe 
throughout, at least, the lower Dudb and the country to the west of the Jumna 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, and it may safely be inferred that one 
hundred years earlier, they were of sufficient importance to hold a place like 
Asi, seeing that they owned a great part of Eta and Cawnpore for several hundred 
years after the invasion of Mahmtid. 

Although nothing has been recorded regarding the people of Mdnj and Asi 
beyond the meagre particulars given above, yet these 
Kudsrkot inscription. sufficient to show that there were centres of popula- 

tion of some importance amid the jungles of Etdwa in the eleventh century, 
and that then, as now, the great road connecting the country of the five rivers 
with the lower Gangetic delta ran along the Jumna through the middle of this 
district. Again in 1193 A.D., Kutb-ud-din pursued Jaichandri^ through the 
district to the raviny country along the Jumna in parganah Firozabad of the 
Agra district, and, after defeating the Hathor, must have passed southwards 
through Etawa on his way to Benares. Connected with this period is the fol- 
lowing inscription which was recently discovered amongst tho ruins of Kudar- 
kot, and which from the form of the letters may be safely referred to the tenth 
or eleventh century. It records the dedication of a residence for Brahmans 
by one Taksha-datta, son of Harivarma, in memory of his father, and apparent- 
ly contains the names of the first six Brahmans who resided there. It is of 
purely local interest, and is duly of use in showing that in Kudarkot was a 
Brahman colony probably of somewhat similar character to that found by 
Mahmiid in Mdnj : — . . 

Imcription on a stone found at Kudarkot^ in 1875. 

II il 





iTiwA sncBRn. 


m 

jjprTOW ra*i|>m( i <?lg| q w ^4 w i 



T?nf%«r ft«WRlg: 

areoisiiPi OTTifn » 

snvQiirsf ^fn mint ^rninc ii 
Imnwro: wwnfiww » 

<i^ i 4»i i| q n n g4g i i f^oirnton TnzreTtiii: « 

«TPrai1q 5f inRn^ i 

v^vs: mfewi n 

mirafn fnf^fremnm totot ^ i 

misacHwI^'t’iwmqg |qf^nrenra5rim %if^w ii 
nii5fi: *>5*Ff I 

fwwnwi^ *ii7i4)?n ■ 

fiBRi^niWR 5^win^iRn i 
w. ii 
ii<.f i li r *[ qi gwn: ^ i 

Rmt: fffiT 5! jn ii 

4liir , iniimi jl ain^ ilPira^ i 
Mim *iJR?isi film: iimnS*i: ii 

vRin WM v: ^ Tmn^Rin^ i 
ifl?w ^fwwi4 ii 

# l w w » CT iniR 

ngi^ 4 n l )T;5fiN i g 4fH WWiw i mi ■ 
fw ipnwnn 
amraii f%% N 



XtTDARKOr ISflOBIFTTON. 


m 


iiw|»in: w nm ^gw: i 

«^ g^l5iTiWTS5ri^?nf^?itRrRj ?m?n^55ii 

tinf%?iift f^rom; ^ ^sf ii 

: §4 5fT 3^T 5n : i 

inwhwflr: SN^g^Wg^Tfliiw ^aj^w: i 

««$i>rwnD: 5f?wh^ : : ft w^sr: wtIr : i 

5rn; i 

«iii! 4N 3% ar-i^ i 

V^ln »n9iw Jh^ »pi «ifii g^; i 

<i? I 4 i w 4> '■ing ^ft^wg i 
mifm ^ g«SRr ii 

Tbanblition,^ 

1. Qloary |9 PwgA^ erer pleaiing, white «i sheets of snpw, plaep^ BMfr Si?% with 
lit nder waist, and the Lion and Kdrtike ja sitting by her side. 

9, WM named Sri-Handatta, renowned like a second Vishnu, nncorraptad 

by the smUes which fortune laylshed upon him. 

9 . W^ofO gain pi xidmi, itsble in gems, undisturbed and ezclusiTO alone of the 
gems which serpents hid in their heads beneath the largest hiUs, was unrl- 
TlOled. 

4. To whom a Tlrtuonp son bom named HeriTarmd known also by the name of 
Mamma, under whose sunshine of glory the lotus-forests made by the facet 
of the damsels of his household flourished. 

I. The raina of the palaces, orchards and trees of whose enemies stil) ocpaiiogilly 
blate as if with the Are of his fury. 

4. The scan of the wqnnda inflicted with swords which are on his splendid chesl , 
ahow like marks counting the Tictories he had gained over his ependes. 

f. Though desifous, his foes could not ziew his back turn, nor could his mistresaea 

his chest. 

g, Who excelled OTen the great Progenitor, who created the seren oceans, the earth 

and the mountains, in his own power of craatlpn which he exentsed in fenm- 
ing large Igkea like leai and tf mplea to the goda like so many mpnntaina. 

;Tliia traiiidatton was mado by a Benares Pandit. 
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m 

. 9r Gr^at lupporten of the ewth (mountains or kings) with hardened hearts ahd^ 
roots fixed within earth were made to bow down before him with^ 
indignity. . ' , ^ 

10. Who opened the reins of the earth under the pretence of sinking wells, the 

earth which had been Korfetted with his glory. 

11. His foes who, bent on death and determined, came against him with a desire of 

success, were sure to be disappointed, but the poor were nerer so who oamo , 

' prostrated, needy, and desirous of gaining their object. 

19. In his policy he was nerer known to yield, but always put down his enemies by 
force. 

13. To this monarch was a son bom named Taksha-datta, educated in the rerer^' 

ence of the three Vedas, the puller-down of the crowns of his enemies. 

14. Wrathful at the slight with which the monarch, fond of glory, was about to<. 

rent his spirits, they whose constant rirtue had been the preserratire of all 
mankind, being now at the top of their patience, found out their way through^., 
some wounds with the sword which he had receired. 

15. *This monarch, who had by the chanting of the Vedas deafened the four quar- 

ters, caused to be built in this place an institution, graceful, majestic, with 
the walls rariously painted, for the instruction of the three Vedas. 

16. As long as his glory, like the rays of the moon, dispels the darkness of the 

world, so long let this Brahmanical institution, the delight of the world,! 
continue to fiourish in all its original design. 

17. These rerses hare been composed by Bhadra, the son of Vamana, and by Ais-*^ . 

4ni, and hare been inscribed by the mason Beradera. 

I. Mahisenardatta, son of Suxyardatta, of the family Sankritya, in the branch of 
Bahrricha. 

II Jitaredapsoma, son of Goratsa-sama, of the family Vatsa, in the branch of 
Kanra. 

Ill Visradniararkirti, son of Eula^pa>k!rti, of the family Euhala, in the branch of 
Chhandoga. . 

IV. Chandradhara, son of Choritardhara, of the family Basara, in the branch of 

Bahrricha. 

V. Bahurfiparsarma, son of Vasusrim!, of the family Aupamanyara, in the branch 

Eanra. 

VL of Dhrita-guptsHirlmi, of the family Gfilara, in the branch of 

Chhandoga. 

By these was this institution prepared to perpetuate the study of the three 
Vedas for the comfort of Mammals soul. 

DatiDgihe tWiolfUi centur^r^ tlie Sengars from the soutli invaded the dii- 
trict and formed one of the first permanent Bajpfit set- 
BajpitiiiuBigfBtfoib flem^ntgof anj extent. Tbej were soon followed by 

Eanaojiya Brahmans, who obtained grants of villages for their services, and 
gradually became an important element in the population, The Eiyaths, too, 
were early settlers and grantees of the lands; of the Meos, and divided with the 
Bengars most of the eastern half of the district. The Oanr Th4ku:r8, at this 
time, held possession of Bidbtlna, Fhaphdnd, and part of Auraiya, but, having 
taken the side of the B&thors, were first defeated by the Ohandels of Mahoba, 
and were subsequently dispossessed by the E&yaths and Sengars. l^e Paijdblrs 
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of Sandaos came atout tho same time inlo the district, and have ever since occu- 
pied the wild district of the P&nchnadi. In the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
came the Chauh&ns, from whom the Rajas of Part6bner and Chakarnagar, the 
B&naof Sikrauli, the B4os of Jasohan and Kishni, and other houses sprang. They 
occupied the west of the district, as the Seugars held the east. Long afterwards 
came the Bhadauriyas, and with them the Dhdkaras : the former have settled in 
Kamait, and the head of their clan in this district is the R4o of Barhpnra. 
Between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries small bodies of Qahlott, 
Eachhw&has, and Bais obtained settlements in the district under the Sengars 
and Chauhdns, who then, as now, divided all the real power between them. 

Whilst all the neighbouring districts submitted more or less to the Musalm&n 
conquerors, and admitted large colonies of Shaikhs, 

UM m Q par 0 . Sayyids, Pathdns, and Mughals, the Hindus of Etdwa 

were always able to hold their own and bid defiance to the western adventurers. 
The only Musalmdn families of any importance are the Shaikhs of Et6wa, who 
came here in the time of Akbar, the Sayyids who settled in Phaphtind in the 
sixteenth century, and those who received grants from Farrukhsiyar. Indeed, 
up to the present day, includingacquisitions by purchase, the Musalmdns possess 
only 1*78 per cent of the total area, or 48 villages out of 1,813 in the district; 
and the few notices of the district that have come down to us from the Musalmdn 
historians bear out the Hindu character of the population and its rulers. Ndsir-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah bin Firoz Shah, after chastising the revolt of Abu Bakr 
Shah and the old slaves of Firoz near Hardwdr in 1390 A.D., marched south- 
wards through Abe Dudb to Etdwa, where he was met by Nar Singh, who re- 
ceived a robe and was sent back, whilst the Sult&ii proceeded along the Jumna 
to Dehli. Yahya bin Ahmad relates that, two years afterwards, Nar Singh, 
Sarvddharan, and Bir Bahdn broke out into rebellion.^ Bir Babdn is elsewhere 
called mukaddam of Bhongaon, and can be identified with the Ranbhirbhdn of 
he list of Rajas of Mainpuri. He was father of Partdb Rndr, who was on the 
gaddi in 1450 A.D. Nar Singh, somewhat more correctly called Bar Singh in 
another places can be no other than Bir Singh or Bir Singh the Tomar, who wrestedf 
Gwaliar from the Musalmdns and founded the Tomara dynasty of Gwaliar which 
lasted till 1518 A. D. Inscriptions still extant show his name and the name of hie' 
successors, Biram Deo (Virama Deo), Adharan Deo, Lakshmi Sen, Ganapati 
Deo, Dungar Singh, Eirtti Singh, Kalydn Sdh, Mdn Singh, and Bikramajit;; 
from the last of whom the fortress was recovered by Ibrdhim Lodi, Thw 
text of Firishta calls Sarvddharan Sarvddhan Rahtor,” and the translation 
by Briggs has Sirvodhun. The TdHkh-i-Mubdrak Shdhi gives the name aU 

^ Dowion’s Elliot, lY., S6. Owing to the carelesfioeBs of the historiana^ U.it ahwl 

impOMiblo to recognize proper names. Thui the Nar Singi of (be T4rikkri-Stuh4rah Skdk^ it |li» 
Bar Singh of the TiAah4t*UAkbari, 








I tf the nmr^, r^pm mA 1302^ llitii^^ 

^imd ftBjr th^ 

^iihmxfjB^ lafmr, to Ilu8 allilR^^^ 

^ Bir Sii^lii Tomari and oommander of hiii iotoe, aetbg^a 
Gtridiar 1 bava not found any name in any of tho genoidtliiM^^^ 

baTO oxaminad wlii<^ oorraaponds exactly with the nxPme Satwar Of%fiilifr 
or any traditiona which would appear applicable to a peraon hddfaigtho 
position undoubtedly occupied by this Bdi of Et&wa, except those related of 
Sumer Sdh| the founder of the Partdbner house in BUwa. Eliewhm it hai 
been stated from local aouroes that Sumer held 1)162 villages stretching fro^ 
the Farukhabad district to Etiwa^ and including Bilr&m and other places odbdf 
pied by his clansmen. Further^ we have his descendants mentioned is ittis of 
Ethwa towards the dose of the fifteenth century) so that there can be little 
doubt but that the Sumer Sdh of the Et&wa annals is the B4i Sarwar of hfatoiy, 
All these Hindu chiefs united their forces to oppose the Mu8alm&nS)and naturally 
placed themselves under the guidance of theTomar chief) whose capacity was after* 
wards shown by his wresting the fort of Gwaliar from the enemy. Alarmed at 
the coalition of the Rajputs, the Sultan himself marched to Et&wa against Sarvi* 
dharan, whilst his general, IsUmKhdn, was sent against Nar Singh. The histo^ 
rian goes on to say The accursed Nar Singh encountered the forces of Islina 
Ehdn) and by God's grace was defeated and put to flight. The victors pursued) 
Mndtng many infidels to hell and laying waste their oountrjT. Nar 8in|^ 
at length sued for mercy, and came to wait on Isl&m EbdU) who carried him 
to Dehli. Sarvddharan attacked the town of Balar&m, but when the Sult&u 
reached the banka of the Biydhj the infidels fled and shut themselves up in 
fit&wa. The Sulthu continued his march thither, and on the first day of his 
arrival some little fighting took place. In the night, the rebels abandoned the 
fort of Et&wa and fled, and the next day the Sultan destroyed it.” Nar Singh 
remained in prison, but in 1393 A. D., SarvidharaD, Jit Singh B^thor, and 
Bir Babfin, mukaddam of Bbongaon (Bhanu-gdnw), and Abfaai Ohand, mukad* 
dam of CbandU) broke out in rebellion. The Sult&n sent Mukarrab-ul-mnlk 
So put down this outbreak. When the two parties came in sight of each other, 
Hukarrab-ul«mulk adopted a conciliatory course, and by promises and engage* 
meuis induced the rdti to snbmit. He carried tliemto Eanauj, and there 
treacherously had them put to death ; bat B&i Sarv&dharan escaped and entered 
Etiwa.” The Bithor Jit Singh may possibly be identified with the Ajit Bwgh 
of the list of Hajas of B&mpnr (page 67), and Abhai Cband must have been a 
Bhadfiuriya of Chandwfir. The Baldrim of the text^ is the fial^tu or: 


^ Dowfoa’s BUIcti XY., SS S7. 



by Rajf joi iMioieikt^^e^^^^^ 

tim a prmoipaUiy#’’ Bi^ ii Probably 
^ this time, the 

vpa I da not thiok that ikd claims of KIgdim ia Oa^ am 

the To^dN-iji^arihas ^^fit&wa/^fmdihei^^ 
f^emp to me to refer to the old name oftheSengar river, whi(^'a<mai^B^^|^^^^^ 
tradiiioii^ Wa» ^fBesizid or Bij4h” ^^ontil the new name was given it front %; 
Bengsr <mlomes idong its banlu.^ 

Daring 1393 A.D. Khwiya-i-Jah^o, with the title of MaUlMisk-Shark, o^ 
J Cmmeoikni with the tained possession of the entire conntry from Kanai\j t# 
Janiipiirkinseom. BihAr, and inangorated his rnle by leading an imposr 

ing force to ehastiae the rebels of BtAwa and the environs of Kanauj ; but doling 
the tronUes of the neact ten years the EtAwa 'rebels* were allowed some rest» 
In 1400 A.Di, IkbAl EhAn marched to Eta and encountered the BAthors under 
BAi Sir near PatiAIii on the banks of the ' Ah^Mi/dhy or K&li nadi, where 
a battle took place in which the MusalmAns were victorious. The Hindis 
fled and were pursued to the confines of EtAwa, where many were killed and 
many more were taken prisoners^ Hearing of this expedition, MubArak ShAh 
came up from Jannpur and encamped on the Oiidh side of the Ganges, whilst 
IkbAl KhAn remained at Kananj. In the following year we again hear of" the 
accursed” Ear Singh, who took advantage of the Unghal invasion to seize 
upon Gwaliar. On the death of Nar Singh, his son BirAm Deo (Yirama Deo) 
succeeded him in ^ssession of the fort, and though IkbAl EhAn used his utmost 
efforts to reduce it, he was obliged to abandon the siege, and after plundering the 
surrounding country retired to Dehli. In 1403 Ikbul EhAn again marched 
against Gwaliar, and was met by the son of BirAm Deo at the fort of Dbol- 
pur, where the Hindds were defeated, and fled by Dholpur to Gwaliar, which still 
remained in their hands. In the following year IkbAl EhAn marched against 
the EtAwa chiefs. There he met BAi Sarwar, who has been identified with Sumer 
SAh, one of the EtAwa OhauhAns, the BAi of Gwaliar, either BirAm Deo or bis 
son, the BAi of JAlhAr, and a number of Hindu rdis^ aud shut them all up in the 
fort of EtAwa. " The siege was carried on against them for four months > 
but at last they gave tribute and four elephants on account of Gwaliar, gndl 
so made peace. IkbAl EhAn then went towards Elanauj, but was finally obliged 
to retreat towards Dehli.” 

Shortly after the accession of Ehizr EhAn in 1414, TAj-ul-mulk swept round 
Namerovi expeditioiisaftlnat through Eta, EtAwa, aud Uaiopuri, with such A 
the HindSs of EtAwa. Hindu nobles were obliged to pay him A 

nominal obedience. Although it is not dear what is meant by " chastising tiie 
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inadels/’ it may be taken to be an eupbnism for a marauding expedition, in 
which the invaders as a matter of duty and inclination plundered wherever 
they were not opposed, and accepted anything given them where they found 
ifae people prepared to offer resistance. Two years afterwards the same general 
made a similar raid ; beginning this time with Gwaliar, on the north-west, he 
passed the Jumna opposite Chandwdr, and made for Eta and Rohilkhand. In 
1418 he made another circuit from Budaon, through Eta to Et4wa, which was 
held by R4i Sarwar,^ but the Rai offered presents and tribute, and so obtained 
peace.” The impression made was not a permanent one, for in 1420 A.D. 
T6j-ul-mulk again advanced upon Etdwa and destroyed the village of Dehli 
(Deoli), which gave its name with Jakhan to the old parganah of Dehli-J4khan. 

It was then the strongest place in possession of the Hindus, but is now a village^ 
of no importance in parganah Barudhal of the Malnpuri district. From Dehli 
the imperial forces marched against Etawa, still in possession of R4i Sarwar, 
who pursued the same course he found so successful before, and bought off the 
invader, wdio turned his attention towards the neighbouring Hindu principality 
of Chandwar. The great Taj-ul-mulk died in 1421, and Khizr Kh4n led the 
expedition of that year in person. Ho found that R4i Sarwar had died during 
the year, and “ his son, being unable to make resistance, paid his revenue and 
tribute money.” Khizr Khan fell ill here, and returning to Dehli died there 
in May, 1421. He was succeeded by his son, Muizz-nd-din Mubdrak Shah, II. 
In the early part of 1421, Blubdrak Shah, after his Gwaliar campaign, re- 
mained encamped on the banks of the Chamba), levying taxes and revenue 
from the infidels of the neighbourhood, according to old custom.** The rain- 
crops of this year failed, so that the royal forces Avere obliged to return to 
Dehli. In 1426 another expedition was made for collecting tribute, and the 
R4fs of Gwaliar, Bhongaoii, and Chandwar “ paid their revenue according to 
the old rule.” 

Hardly had the Dehli forces disappeared, when Mukhtass Kh6n, brother of 
Tho campaign of the Jaunpur king, entered Etawa in force, and Mah- 

thousand brave and experienced men. “The «w7ii marched with this force, 
and came to the place where the Shark! army was encamped. When 
Khin heard of his approach, ho retreated and joined his brother (Ibrtiiim 
BhAb) Sharki, Malik Mahmud Hasan remained there some days, seeking to 
take his opponents unawares, but they were on the alert, and he could not find' 
an opportunity. • He then returned and joined his own army. IbrAhim no# 
advanced along the banks of the ‘ .d6:w!»yd/,’ (KAlinadi) to Burhfinabad 'in 
the district of Btiwa. The SultAn marched against him from Atrauli and 
arrived at the town of PAyin-Kot ah (MAJi-kona, MAlikota), where the two 
' ElUol, tv., 47, 61, l», 61, IS, to, ei, ti, 7i, S«(, «!«, ,( 1 . 
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arwes ware only a short distance apart. When Shark! saw the magnificence 
and the bravery of His Majesty^ and the strength of his army, he retreated 
in the month of Jamkda-l«awwal, and went towards the town of Bdpri. Then 
he orossed the Jumna to Gndrang, and marching on, he encamped on the 
river of Hatehr. His Majesty crossed the Jnmna at Ohandawar in pursuit, and 
encamped four ko8 distant from the enemy. The royal skirmishers made con« 
slant attacks upon all points, and carried off prisoners, cattle, and horses. About 
twenty days passed in this manner, the two armies being in close proximity. 
On the 17th Jum&da-l-&khir, Sharki drew up all his forces, horse and foot and 
elephants, in battle array. His Majesty, Malik- ush-Shark Sarwar-ul Mulk, 
Sayyid SMim, chief of the Sayyids, and several other great amirs, remained in 
the camp in safety, and some others were sent against the enemy, such as Malik* 
ush-Shark, Malik Mahmud Hasan, and Khan-i-’azain Fath Khan, son of Sultdu 
Muzaffar, Majlis-i-’Ali Zirak Khdii, Malik- ush-Shark Sultan Shah, who had 
lately received the title of Islam Khan, Malik Jaman, grandson of the late Kh4n«ir 
Jahkn, K4M Khkni, master of the elephants, Malik A])mad Tnhfa, and Malik 
If ukbil Kh4n. *The battle began and went on from midday till evening, but 
as night fell the combatants withdrew to their respective positions. Neither 
aide turned their backs, but remained fighting till the last. There were many 
wounded in the army of Sharkf, so that when next day he saw the strength 
of the royal forces, he retreated towards the Jumna. On the 17th Jiim&da-l- 
4khir, he crossed from Gudrang to B4pri, and from thence marched to his own 
country. The Sultdn pursued him to Gudrang ; but as the combatants on both 
rideiwere Muialmins, His Majesty yielded to the intercession of his noblee 
and gave up the pursuit. He then marched to Hntli-kdnt, where he took 
revenue and taxes and tribute, according to old custom, from theRdiofGwaliar 
and other rail. Turning homewards, he proceeded along the Chambal and 
entered Baydna,” In the last year of his reign (1432 A.D.) MtibdrakShdh 
sent Malik Kamdl-ul-mulk with all the amirs and maliks from Tijara to 
coerce the infidels of Qwaliar and Etdwa, whilst ho himsolf returned to 
Dehli. On his death the district was left undisturbed, beyond tho occasional 
presence of troops from Jaunpur on their way from Kalpi to Kauauj, and 
the futile expeditions to recover these important cities made by the Dehli 
Sultdn. 

Daring the troubles of this period, Hasan Khan, a Lodi Afghan, managed 

TheLodk ^ retain possession of Rdpri, and was nominally 

jdgirddr of Chanddwar and Etdwa. Ho assisted tbe 
Iasi of the Sayyids in an attempt to offer some resistance to tho growing power 
of the vazfr Hamid Khdn, but these efforts were fruitless, and Ala-ud-din was 
obliged to make way for the Lodis. When Bahlol had established himself at 
Dehli|he found the. central Dodb in great disorder, owing to the pretensions 
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pf thft Janiipiir king. Marching southwards, he confirmed Isa Eh4n in SoU| 
<^B4i Fart4p, chief of the samind^rs of those parts*' was confirmed in Bhon- 
gaon, and Kutb Kh4n in Bdpri, with apparently Cbanddwar and Etdwa as 
appanages. From thence Sultdn Bahlol went to Btdwa, the governor of which 
likewise offered him homage. Mahmud Sharki, dissatisfied with the defeat of 
his troops under Fatfa Eh&n, led himself a large force and encamped in the 
country of Etdwa, when, after some desultory fighting, a peace was patched 
up through the good offices of Eiitb Kh&n and Bai Fart4p, on the basis of 
previous possession. This did not prevent Muhammad Shah, the successor of 
Mahmud, from trying his fortunes again, but his defeat near fidpri placed the 
entire country at the feet of Bahlol. Sultdn Husain, the successor of Mu-^ 
hammad Shah, renewed the struggle, and Etiwa remained under Jannpur, on 
the oftrrepeated basis of the numerous treaties that were made that the country 
formerly held by Sultdn Ibrdhim should be considered as under Jaunpur. The 
Musalmdn nobles of Etdwa took part in the conspiracy, which resulted in the 
assassination of Har Singh, the son of the Bhongaon chief, and joining the 
Jaunpuris and all the malcontents of the Dudb marched on Dehli. Continuous 
fighting took place for some days and ended in the usual truce which lasted 
for a short time. 

The intrigues of the Jaunpur faction soon produced another war. Baydna 

Bahlol Lodi acknowledged them, and Etdwa must have been on their 

side, for the queen-*motber of Jaunpur, Bibi Bdji, died 
here (1486-87 A.D.), and, on her death, Sultdn Husain of Jaunpur received 
letters of oondolence from Gwaliar, Baydna, and Chandwdr. Husain marched 
as far north as Budaon, and crossing the Dudb threatened Dehli itself, when 
another and no better k^pt truce was made. This time Bahlol was the 
agressor and began by seizing on Husain’s parganahs of Jaldli, Eoil, 
Fatidli, Eampil, and Safcit (1487 A.D.) In the following year Husaiu 
was defeated at the battle of Sonhdr, and again at Bdpri, after which Bahldl 
marched uptto Etdwa. The fort was then held by Ibrdbim Ehdn, brother of 
Husain, and Haibat Ehdn Garganddz, who fought for three days, but event- 
ually begged for mercy and surrendered the fortress. Bahlol appointed Ibrd- 
him Eh&n Lohdni to command in Etdwa, and assigned some parganahs to Bdi 
Dadand.^ He then crossed the Jumna and drove Husain from Edlpi to Fauna, 
and thence to his own country, which also fell to the arms of Bahlol. The 
same year Bdi Sangat Singh,^ {he son of Bdi Dddand, was dismissed from the 
government of Eidwa; and Bahlol fell sick, account of the excessive heat, 
near Maldwi in Sakit, and died there in the year 1488. He was succeeded* 
by Sikandar Lodi, who spent mnch of bis time in attempting the reduction 
^f B^ana, Dholpur, and Gwaliar, and for this purpose founded Agra as the 
^ The D&ndtt B4u of thf Patt&boor Ustf. * The Sokat Siogh of tits Hiti. 
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head-qtiAridrB of bis army, in order to overawe tbe rebels of the surrounding 
eountryi and he bestowed Etdwa and Ch%ndw4r on his brother Ala-ud-diii, or 
as he is generally called Alam Kh4n, the same who invited B3bar to< India. 
Ibrdbim succeeded his father Sikandar in 1517 A.D., but lost much of his power 
and influence in his quarrel with his brother Jal4l Kh&n. Ibr&him marched 
down the Dn&b to meet his brother and encamped for soiiie time at Bhongaon 
and at Ei4wa, and henceforward Etdwa seems to have had a regular Musalmin 
governor. On his arrival in Hindustan, Bdbar found the territories in tbe 
neighbourhood of Et4wa under various governors. Muhammad Zaitun uas in 
Dholpur, Tdt&r Khdn Sdrang Khdni was in Gwaliar, Husain Khdn Lohdni in 
Hdpri, Kutb Khdn in Etawa, and Ali Khdn in Kalpi. Kanauj, with the whole 
country beyond the Ganges, was entirely in the possession of the refractory 
Afghd^, such as Nasir Khdn Lohdni, Maruf Farmiili, and a number of other 
who had been in an open state of rebellion for two years before the death 
Ibrdhim (1526 A.D.), 

After the defeat of Ibrdhim, Bdbar was joined by most of the Lodi nobles, 
and marching down the Dudb he despatched expedi- 
tions in various directions. Hdpri was abandoned, and 
occupied by his troops. Etdwa and Dholpur were besieged, but pressed by the 
B&na of Udepur on the west and the Afghdns of Jaunpur and Bengal on the east, 
Bdbar was obliged to recall the troops that he had sent to invest Et5wa and 
Dholpur, and ordered them to join Prince Humdydn at Ohandw&r on the 
Jumna. With the defeat of Rana Sanga of Udepur, B&bar was at liberty to 
reconquer the Dudb, and the consternation produced by his success was such 
that BApri and Ohandwdr at once gave in, and Et4wa, which had never yet sub- 
mitted to his power, was surrendered by Kutb Khan, who held it, and it remain- 
ed in the hands of the Mughals until the defeat of Humayiio. B her Shad 
found this portion of his possessions a difflcult one to manage, and when the 
rebellion and disobedience of the zamind4r8 who live in the parts about the 
banks of the rivers Jumna and Ohambal became known to him,* he brought 
12,000 horsemen from the Sirhind Sirkar and quartered them in parganah 
Bathkintand that neighbourhood, and they repressed the zamind4rs and culti- 
vators of those parts, nor did they ever pass over one person who exhibited any 
contumacy. He opened the country with roads and built sar4is and watch- 
houses along them, and re-organised the whole revenue administration. In fao^ 
without the foundation laid by Sher Shah, Akbar with all his power oould 
not have managed in so short a time to inaugurate his great reforms. Un- 
dor Ham4yiin, Bt4wa and K4lpi ibrmed the ikta$ of Husain Sult4n Uzbek and 
T4dg4r N4sir Mirza. Both were attacked by Kutb Kh4n, son of Sher Sh4h^ 
who perished in the battle that ensued near K41pi, but all subsequently ML 
into Uif hands of the Afgh4^ prince. In the reign of Akbar, Bt4wa was 
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nomimillj includ^^ in the Btibab of Agra and the Birk&ra of Agra, Kanauj, KAtpi, 
and Iriehha Up to the British occupation <the authority of the Musalindo go- 
yernors extended only so far as their power was felt, and neither as prosely- 
iisers nor as settlers have they left their mark in li!t4wa as they have done 
in other districts of the Duab. Bahadur Kh&u-i- Shaibfmi, younger brother 
ofKh&n Zaman, brother of All Kuli Khdn, and a creature of M&bain Anka, 
was one of %\id jdgirddrM of Etawa during Akbar’s reign 

The local history of the district from the decline of tho Mughal power to the 
cession to the British need not detain us long. Et4wi|, 
with the rest of the DuAb, fell for a time under Marhatta 
domination. After the battle of Pauipatthe Marhattas departed, and the district 
wasruledfrom the J4t garrison at Agra until 1770, when the Marhattas returned 
' and occupied the Du&b, but w'cre again driven southv/ards by Najf Khdn in 
1773. Taking advantage of this movement, Shuja-ud-daula, Vazir of Oudh, 
crossed the Ganges with a considerable army and laid siege to Etdwa, from 
whence he expelled tho Marhattas and put in a garrison from his own force, and 
then marched on Agra to assist Najf Khan. The district remained sometimes 
in the hands of one party and sometimes in those of another, until finally the 
power of the Oudb Vazir became supreme. Under his governors, Raja Baramal 
and Alm&s Ali Kh&u, Etdvva enjoyed a certain amount of protection, and 
finally came into the hands of tho British iu 1801. The history of the district 
from the cession to the mutiny is the history of tho administrative arrange- 
ments connected with the settlement of the land «re venue, and these have been 
fully given in the chapter on the fiscal history, and need not be further noticed 
here. £t4wa was never thoroughly subdued until the arrival of the British, and 
in the earlier days of our administration scenes occurred which reminds one of 
the experiences of the imperial officers in the fifteenth century. With a com- 
paratively light land-tax, the extension of irrigation, and a oomplete record 
of rights, the district has entered on a new stage of its existence, and the people 
are now better off, humanly speaking, than they have ever been since the first 
foreigner invaded the district iu the eleventh century. 

Elsewhere, perhaps, the shadow of the coming calamity may have preceded 
the mutiny of 1857 and diffused a vague sense of inseourity, 
but in Et&wa there was nothing but hopefulness and peaqe. 
Mr. Hiime writes® : — “ Never apparently had the prospects of the district been 
BO cheering ; crime was, and had been for the previous two years, steadily de* 
creasing ; the revenue flowed in without tl^e necessity of recourse to a single 
coercive process ; public libraries and numerous schools gave rich promise of 
future progress ; newlines of communication w^ere being rapidly opened out ; the 
railroad was fast ripening ; the great canal, with its daily multiplying branches, 

> DoweoA’B Elliot, VI., 14. 


The mutiuj. 


*Ffom Mr. A. 0. Hume’s official narrative, November 18th, 1858. 
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Capture of rebel trooperi. 


steadily diffused fertility through an erer^widening area, and all classes of the 
oommunity, though of course not without their minor grievances, were on the whole 
singularly happy and contented. Suddenly the mutiny burst upon us, effacing 
apparently in a day the labour of years/' On the 12th of May, two days after 
the outbreak at Meerut, the news arrived at Ettiwa through Agra. There was 
then a detachment of the 8th Irregulars and a wing of the 9th Native Infantry 
on duty here, and these were at once employed with the police in patrolling the 
roads and in taking precautions to insure the arrest of fugitive mutineers. For 
three days nothing occurred, but on the 16th of May, about midnight, a patrol- 
ling party stationed on the road, about six miles from 
Et4wa, met seven men armed with swords and cavalry 
pistols, whose appearance showed they were cavalry troopers, and gave informa- 
tion to the kotwdl of the city. The kotwal induced the strangers to come 
before the magistrate, who, deeming their story improbable, sent them on to Cap- 
tain Corfield, commanding the station. Captain Corfield also doubted their 
statements and demanded their arms. One man gave up bis arms, but while 
they were being handed over to a sepoy, he snatched them away violently ; an- 
other n\an then shot Captain Corfield, who fell instantly with a sever© pistol 
wound in his right shoulder, while another trooper dashed at Lieutenant Allan 
(who had a double-barrelled gun in his hand, the stock of which arrested the 
bullet of a third pistol fired point blank at that officer's chest), knocked him down, 
and kneeling on his chest would have murdered him there and then, had not the 
kotwkl and one of the police seized the trooper and killed him. By this time 
Captain Corfield was up and called out the guard and the Irregulars, who pour- 
ed in a volley on the rebels, by which two of them >vere shot, one was killed as 
above, two were cut down by the cavalry, and two escaped at the time, one of 
whom was subsequently captured by the police. This band of mutineers were 
all Pathdn troopers from Garhakota, belonging to the 3rd cavalry, who had been 
engaged in the mutiny at Meerut and were then making their way home. In 
this small fight, not only did the police and sonfo troopers of the 8th Irregulars 
behave exceedingly well, but several men of the 9th Native Infantry did their 
duty unhesitatingly. 

Early in the morning of the 19th of May, a large cart full of armed muti*^ 
Attack on rebels at ueers of the 3rd cavalry entered Jaswantnagar and 
jMwaDtnagar. stopped by the police. Their arms were demand- 

ed, and one man proceeded to give up his arms, but whilo all eyes were turned 
upon him and every one was off hi^ guard by their apparent submission, the 
other- troopers sprang up from the cart and poured in a volley on the by-stand- 
ers, killing one and wounding three men. The mutineers then made off and 
oocnpied a Hindu temple close by. Intelligence was at once conveyed to Et&wa, 
and Mr. Humo and Mr. Clarmont Daniell, with some five troopers, proceeded to 
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<|attWimtniigRr, where they foaad the matlneere ia a vo^ strong position. The 
way they could be got at,” writes Mr. Hume, was through a narrow 
door-way leading to some steps which were completely commanded from within. 
The whole buiidiug, which stands on an elevated platform of pukka masonry, 
aa well as the walls of the platform itself, are full of loopholes, and the wall 
for many yards on each side of the door-way contained arches filled up with 
a biidc-work screen made by leaving out every other brick. It is not possible to 
get in except through this door, and to get at this door we were exposed for thirty 
yards, come wliich way we should, to a point blank fire from men whom we oonld 
not see. Inside the door there were steps, also surrounded by a trellis-work 
through whioh shots could be fired. These steps led to a very small courtyard 
surrounded by ' kotrit^ small oells like those in a sar&i pierced with loopholes 
for air. This courtyard is again commanded by the portico in front of the temple 
itself, whioh also consists of pierced brick -work, and is only accessible by steps 
leading out of the courtyard. Mr. Daniell and myself first got inside the 
grove and exfdored the whole of the back of the building, the mutineers firing 
steadily at ns all the while, and we returning the fire from our double-barrels 
whenever we could see any portion of a man. We oonld not get the police 
Well within fire, and though we went more than once within five yards of the 
building, the firing was so heavy that no one would make a rush. This went 
on till 3 o'clock, up to which time I suppose that we had 150 shots fired 
at us, rnily very few of which, by the way, came at all near us. We then went 
to the bungalow and got some food, which luckily one of our men had 
brought. At 5-30 P. m. we were again upon the ground. We learnt that the 
townspeople had shown unequivocal signs of sympathy with the mutineers, 
and had succeeded, notwithstauding the line of patrols and guards that I £ad 
established all round the garden, in supplying them with food and ammunition. 
There seemed every prospect of the townspeople, of whom there were some two 
thousand adult males, low-caste Musalm^ns (camel-drivers and Juldhas), soon 
taking an active share in the matter if it was much longer prolonged.^ What 
sort of a place Jaswaniuagar is, is well known ; the Muharram preceding the 
disturbances was the first for many years at which troops had not been neces- 
sary to restrain the lawless violence of the population. Seeing that none of the 
police, of whom including barkand^zes, saw^rs, chaukidarsnnd buUhirs, there 
must have been eighty present, would do az^thing but fire up in the air at a saf8 
distance, I had early in the day sent in for reinforcements, and h|d received 
a note saying that six more of the irregular^ and ten sepoys would be sent, The 
former galloped on and reached about five, but the latter did not make their 
appearance. It turned out when did arrive, that they had gone (I now 
believe purposely) some two mil4 down the Kacbhaura road, which tpnoliee 
from the Jaswantnagar one.” % 
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Time #AB passing ; the people of the town were very excited, and itteemed 

very doubtful if it would be possible to retreat even it 
Attack on the temple. , , , . i i i * 

we wished it, unless we earned the place at once,iSo 

we determined to attempt to storm the temple. The irregulars dismounted and 
' agreed that I and a few of the saw&rs should suddenly rnri to and jump upen tffe 
platform df a pukka well distant about 15 or 20 feet from the door- way of the 
buHding and exactly in front of it ; that we should pour in a volley, and that ail 
the same time Mr. Daniell, with the dafad^lr of saw&rs and any one else who 
would go, should run swiftly along the face of the temple and brick-work screen 
and dash in, we following. Had we met the support that we expected we might 
lhave succeeded 1 d6ubt not ; as it was, the firing was so heavy from within, 
that 1 found myself alone on the platform, while Mr. Daniell, the dafaddr of 
saw4r8 (who immediately fell back), and a chaukid4r, who was knocked over, 
were all that reache I the door-way. To get in was impossible. Mr. Daniell tried 
to shoot through the brick- work screen ; I jumped off the platform towards the 
door-way; one manured, quicker than one could count, five pistols (handed 
to him by others, I suppose), aiming at arm^s length at Mr^ Daniell, he all 
the while perfectly cool and poking about with his revolver, trying to shoofc^ 
some one through the briok-work screen. The man however was shooting 
through the door-way, and without leaniijg outside the door-way could not 
tonch Mr. Daniell, though the balls went within a very few inches of him. To 
fire the sixth pistol he leant out of the door-way ; the pistol was hardly off 

before I shot at him, and he fell back, but down went 
Mr. DanieU irouoded. i i i . 

Mr. Daniell with a bad wound m the face. Every 

one bolted, and I hope I shall never hear suoh a fiendish shout as the whole 
lowb, which to a man was colleoted on an emiuonce near, gave when they saw 
what had happened. Long as this takes to narrato, the whole thing passed in 
a moment. Mr. Daniell scrambled away a few yards and then fell senseless. 1 
tiled for an instant to rally the men, but seeing that hopeless, carried Mr. 
Dluiiell,«"with the assistance of a barber, the only man wlio would come near, 
out of fire, and went straight in amongst the townspeople ; one or two of the 
police then followed mo of their own accord. When the crowd, whom 1 
peremptorily ordered to^disperse to their homes, saw that I did Hot care for them^ 
nmnbers of them sltffik off, and for the first time for some hours the murmurs 
htuongst them ceased. I^hen maidb the saw^ra remount and recommence 
patrolling i^und, replaced the sentinels, encouraged every one to believe that 
we shoiild certainly catch and do for J;he mutineers next morning, washed Mr. 
Daniell's wound, and supporting him walked through the town to where on the 
other side oaf baggy was ; as we went, tba,peo{||lo poured out of the side alleys 
ind soon be(^me a threatening^moh. , We did ndt look back, or of coarse (pveken 
ourpaoS. We had not taken aiqr/saw&rs or barkandfizes with us l^biuse^ 
. a24 



laitoiiiid the spot, to take ttom i^w^vhen nono 
ilip offisr or show of gQfn^ would have been to admit that we 
^i^i^raid to .go through the town, and insure an attack which all the police 
collected could not have withstood. Only my ndisir, a Saniya, 
who itfause out after ma;pf his own accord, and whom I never before saw wiA 
fmythjng more dangerous than a penjn his baq(l> followed us, and ai the mob 
l^rdssed on, drew his sword and 'quite good humouredly said that it was very 
hot, and that he could not have them crowd so about us ; if they did, he must 
hit some one ; and what with his manifest, good-humoured determination, and 
our appearing i|i no sort of way to notice their proceedings, we got safely into 
the buggy. Immediately on reaching Etdwa, 1 sent out Muhammad Ikrftraf 
Husain, the Deputy Collector, with instructions to maintain a vigilant guard 
over the temple till arrangements could be made to take the place, but in the 
event of the Muhammadan population of the place making any unequivocal 
dempnstration of being about to release the mutineers by force, rather than 
all9W so formidable a body to commit themselves irretrievably against ns, to 
afford the besieged, by relaxing the strictness of the watcl^ an opportunity fur 
Mcaping out' of the temple. In this event, however, hu was to follow and 
Attack them in the open, directly they got some distance from Jaswantnagar. 
That night a violent storm came on, during which the mutineers escaped. We 
had, it appeared, killed one and seriously, if not mortally, wounded another, 
whom however they carried off with them.” 

For some, days after the affair at Jaswantnagar nothing of importance 

, occurred, though disquieting rumours were afloat.^ It 

Mutiny of the troops. , / , , .... 

V was then resolved to remove the infantry to Barnpura, 

in the Jumna-Ohamhal dudb, where it was thought that they would be farthec 

removed from any chance of being tampered with. Accordingly, on the 22o4 

May, the troops with their officers and the ladies of the station marched 

towards the Jumna, but the sepoys had barely arrived at the gh6t when the 

greater portion of them mutinied and turned hack. Those who epaained 

faithful accompanied their officers and the ladies to Barbpara,Vbtcb they reached 


in safety the sa^e day. The mutineers, who returned to Etowa*, attacked tha 
treasury, and th^police at once disappeared, Messrs. Hume aud Parkei^ who 
had remmed behind, were obliged to fly and eventually ^jmuedfibe party at 
Barbpural During the night, the sepoys plundered the treasury and carried off 
a large amount on camels, which had been provided for loading tKie 
Immediately the citj^ rabble, led by the Mewttis, JuUhas, and aofftl/nMUkuxs, 


^ On the asnd of Atij, infbrmatloB WM received of the tpproach of • Urgis b9||y ief matiiieefi 
¥7 Shikohabtd ; an express also anitiy^;itroka lir^PowSr ahftonnciog'a matinj of the 9th .. 
Infantry at Aligarh and Mainpurt tMMeiil% gad XsilmM iMlMlOff fl 

49^«&dthathegiidottors woroBhftaplaj^^^ i 
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laikliir bodies^ aiid diirihg the day pluindered the iepoy^lih^iamktetf:^ 
off the oonteata of the magazines and hells-of-iirms and gutted the bongaio^^^T 
which they burned twoy besides the Sessions conrtf-hoase and post-office^^ !!& 
Zila and Thagi jidls were next broken open) the remainder of the trealfdre) 
amounting in all to four lakhs of rupees (£40.000)) ^jls carried dff, and ibi^ 
rpof and fecords of the Oolleotor’s office were destroyed by fire. * Slrery 6^of|f 
was made to induce the Bhadauriyas of Barhpura to aid in maintaining peao% 
but, until news of the despatch of a regiment from Gwaliar reached t1£lm, 
with little success. No great violence was as yet done to the private property^ 
of natives beyond that involved in petty highway robberies which appear to 
have been committed by the villagers on the roads in the district. Still large 
bodies of dakaits were at large, and were prepared for greater enterprises, and 
added much to the anxieties of the authorities. There can he fittlo doubt that 
had the troops not been removed to Barhpura, they would 'have mutinied at 
Gtdwa next day, and might have been tempted to add murder to plunder. 

On the night of the 24th of May, the fugitives at Barhpura were reinlbroed 
* Arrival of the flrsi; Ova- by the arrival of the 1st Grenadier regiment of the 
liar regiment. Gwaliar Contingent under the command of Major Hen* 

nessy, and the next day Hit4wa was re-ocenpied. Energetic measures were at once 
adopted for the restoration of order ; numbers of persons were arrested with 
property in their possession stolen from the lines and bungalo vs much more 
was given up by persons who professed that they had forcibly regained it from 
the robbers, or had originally taken it under their protection ; Rs. 40,000 of the 
plundered treasure were recovered ; several gangs of dakaits were broken np 
or dispersed, and on the 27th May martial law was proclaimed. Mr. Hume was 
now joined by Knnwar Laohhman Singh, Deputy Collector, and in a few days the 
most perfect order was re-established in the district. The old landholders of the 
Samthar village had ousted the new proprietors, and though called upon to yield, 
had fired upon the messengers and taken possession of the fort. A small force 
c8iTie((t the fort by storm, burned it and destroyed the garrison. Very soon, 
however, the whole country around was np in arras ; the Cawnpore, Fafukhabad, 
Mainpuri, and Agra districts, where they bordered upon<Btdwa, gradually fell into 
An indesoribable state of anarchy, but within Et&wa itself there was peace. 
The zamind&ra at ihrst altogether taken by surprise were beginning^ to come 
forward in support of the Government, and the native officials recovered thm 
nerve and Jn several instances behaved manfully. To relieve the * local fordi 
asmfloh as possible, it was resolved *to send the ladies ahd children to Agrli 
and tl^ejf were safetjr escorted there by a mixed detachment of the Gwaliar 
regiment and the local le^vfos under Kunwar Zohar Singh of Parttbiide. 
^iDafai Parshid, tahsM&r of ^a, beat off a body of three hundred horse who had 
eeme to attack his tahsil, but disthiMncee were rife in AuraKya and 
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aud46maiid8 for aid oamofrom the Europeans in Jalaun audOlti. ViTith 
iKe View of proteotin^v the district and opening up the line of oommnni cation, 
Mr. Hume despatched two hundred grenadiers towards Auraiya, and sent all 
i^e best of his police-officers with some trusty aaminddrs and their adherents 
into the Cawnpore district, and then took possession of the three neighbouring 
parganahs of Sikaudra, RasAlabad, and Dera Mangalpur. This brought the 
Et&wa forces within some twenty miles of Cawnpore itself, and at the nearest 
point along the canal, the talisild&r of Bela had orders to collect supplies, which 
it was hoped might be thrown into the entrenchment at Oawnporo for the relief 
of General Wheeler’s force. Thdkur levies ivere raised, and people began 
almost to hope that the storm might blow over, when the mutiny of the Gwaliar 
regiment took place and dashed their hopes to the ground. 

On the 16^ June news came of the Gwaliar mutiny and massacaei and was 
Mntiuy of the QwaiUir Gommunioated by the subahdar-major, or senior native 
regiment. officer, to Major Hennessy. The latter explained his 

intended course of action, that he would at once set off for Agra, but the former 
refused to obey and declared that he would not proceed, to Agra. Major 
Hennessy and the other officers slept the same night as usual in front of the 
picquets, closely guarded by their men. About midnight they heard several 
conversations which showed that a considorable portion of the men were ready 
for treason and murder. A man came to the lines and asked :— What has 
happened at Gwaliar?” They have given themselves a bad name,” said- one 
of the guard. True,” said the emissary, ‘‘but all the world knows that for the 
lasl^hree or four years these Fiiingis have exorcised great zulm: they have 
ruined and taken the lands of respectable zamiuddrs and have given them to 
Baniyas. They have exercised great zulmy and it is time to get rid of them. 
There is iro izzat in their government : they will not make a bddshdh tliemselves, - 
neither will they allow any one else to be a bddshdh, and now, too, they attempt 
to destroy our religion.” This much was overhead of a long conversation, to* 
which the men eagerly consented, and in parting one of the party said “ ham 
doctor tdhib ko dil degaP They then began to load their muskets with ball^, 
cartridge, and several of them attempted bynffensive hanking, spit^g and ot 
noises to provoke a reproof which might serve as an excuse for bloodu 
Mr. Span, too, heard one man propose to murder the inmates of Mr.-Hume’s 
bungalow while they were asleep. Early in the morning of tlie 17th June, 
the Europeans, still dogged and watched by the sepoys, assembled at Mr. 
Hume’s house, and after some consultation dt was resolved to iretire upon Ulip'a. 
At this time Eunwar liaehhrman Singh with the Partdbner^Bfya and his men^ 
and the pick of the local liorse and police, were at Agra with the ladies and 
children, while B&o Jaswant Eunwar Ohhaiar Singh, jmd the reiaailiidii^ bf': 

the police that could be trusted, were in the Cawnpore diiMot^ and the ewnen 
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of Ae foflliliif Pa and Dlialiphagar were absent With no force upon 

whom thej could relj; and knowing that though the majority of the troops 
were averse to open violence, they would not resist any attempt on the part 
of the more ill-disposed, the resolution taken was a wise one. At dawn on the 
morning of the I7th, all the Europeans made for Kachhaura across the Jumna, 
but finding the Jhdnsi mutineers within a day or two’s march of the district, 
they pushed on to Bdh, where they were joined by Jourden’s party from K&lpi 
and Oral, including two ladies. At B4h, matters were, if possible, worse ; bodies 
of matohlockmen paraded the country, and two or three nights before the arrival 
of the party, Bdh had been completely plundered, and even while tliey weta 
there, firing was incessant, and some houses adjoining the building within which 
they rested were burned before their eyes. They were, therefore, obliged to 
proceed jip Agra. ^ 

As soon as the Europeans left, the grenadiers plundered the property of the 

The jWiI mutinciiers residents which had been recovered and the little mo- 
ney that remained in the treasury. They next attacked 
and began to plunder the new town, of which they burned a few shops, but the 
townspeople turned out, killed twenty-six, wounded several, and finally obliged 
the whole regiment to move across the river. On the arrival of the Magis- 
trate in Agra, he despatched Kunwar Zohar Singh of Part&bner to EtAwa, with 
instmetions to protect the city, to make the best arrangements he could for 
the neighbourhood, and to communicate regularly with Agra. Throughout 
the district the people appeared well affected, and the tahsil and tb&na officers 
maintained their position. On the 24th June, the rebel brigade from Jb^Qsl 
crossed the Jumna at Shergarh, and on the following day forcibly plundered 
the Auraiya tahsil. The tahsilddr, Bam Bakhsh, managed to save the records, 
but on his release by the mutineers, he died shortly afterwards from the effects 
of the ill-treatment he had received. This man was a Baniya, but his passive 
fidelity to the trust reposed in him was heroio. The brigade next proceeded 
to Lakhna, but the tahsild4r, Ishri Parshdd, removed bis treasure and records 
fo fido Jaswant Bdo’s fort of Dhalipnagar, and so saved them. They next 
liroceeded to Etdwa, whore, on their arrival, the Mewdtis again broke out and 
IMilied the Somainder of the bungalows in the station. The mutineers then 
passed through the district to Mainpuri. Although,^ for a short time, the bad 
daracters, reteforced by the prisoners escaped from the jails, prowled about 
in formidable baudsi the district, at large, once more became tranquil. This 
iho^ as Mr. Sume says, that there was no latent disloyalty in the pe||. 
pie: Ihree times hadibands of mutineers disturbed the peace of the district aud 
let loose the lawless ruffians who, even in the most peaceful times, haye eyey 
infested its innumerable ravines dach time the mutineers being once beyond 
tbe^boider, the peoplb rallied round the Government officersi alt of whom they 
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bud p^ieeted to the utmoit during the dlsiurtianoes and relapiMij^ iiM^ daya 
'&to quiet.” Daring his absence from the district, Mr. Hume kept up a con* 
iinuous correspondence with the officials and well-disposed, communicating news 
and orders and deciding all difficult points referred to him. Early in August, 
owing to certain jealousies between the talukad4rs as to their respective juris- 
dictions, he drew up a detailed scheme assigning portions of the district with 
certain monthly stipends to each of the most respectable and competent taluka- 
d^rs and tahf-ilddrs, which with some subsequent modifications stood as fol- 
lows 


lUkflli. 

Manager. 

Monthly al- 
lowance. 

llSkah. 

’'1 

Manager. 

Monthly 

allowanot. 

PhapkAnd aud 

L41a Debi Pareh&d. 

Hs. 

],SO0 

Chakamagr, 

Raja KhnahSl 

aoo . 

Bidhdaa. 
Bharthna, ... 

L&U Idhri Parehad. 

Sao 

Barhpura, 

Singh. ^ 

IHo Jawihir Singh 

SOO 

Ct4wa, ... 

Kunwar Zohar 

1,500 .. 

1 

a 

1 

liSin Bakhsh, ... 

1,000 


bingh. 




Phaphfind was directly managed by a tahsild4r subordinate to Debi Par- 
sh&d, while Chhatar Singh and L4ik Singh assisted when require(L ^ R4o Jas- 
want R4o of Dhalipnagar gave his assistance in Bharthna, The city of Et|iwa 
was placed under Sh4mbih4ri Ldl, of the police, as subordinate of Kunwar 
Zohar Singh. Baja Rhushdl Singh subsequently turned rebel. 

While these arrangements were being perfected, three separate bodies of 
Condition of the district mutineers again disturbed the peace of the district, 
in Angnit, 1857. attacked Phaphfind on the 26th July, and plun- 

dered the tahsil; the records, however, were saved. A second, passing through 
the already plundered tahsil of Auraiya, advanced to plunder La^na, bnt both 
treasni;e and records were again saved by Jaswant B&o, and baffled and dis* 
appoiifted, the rebels made off to Mainpnri. A third body made a dash at 
Bela, whicli they took, bat the tabsilddr had previously removed the treasure 
and records to Chhatar Singh’s fort of Sahar. The want of success of out 
troops betbiro Dehli, and the continued absence of the Magistrate froiirtfa#dfi^ 
trict, at length began ta show their fruits. B4na Mahendur Singh of Sik^ 
rauli, with Niraryan Singh of Chakamagar, attempted to eject Kunwar Zohar 
Singh and his officers frpm Etdwa; the Raja of Buru in Bda^with his kliisflaeil 
Eaimal Singh and Indur^t, ccdieoted revenue, molested ihf lllhwi^ 
vants, took forciUe possesMou dC' several villages and plUidiM two or threo. 
Bfip Singh, the hnefo of Ike; 1^ of Bhareh, at Uie oonfl!is(meo. 4 >f Ao 

Chambal and Jumna, did Ao ssitise te Aora!^^ remakid^of 

dkrs and the man of Ah piopio Moiiiii^ ^aiet atid SdA||d> refmittBg 
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Mr. that occurred) and some of them exerted themselves to 

send oamelS) horsemen and supplies of different kinds to Cawnpore. Even the 
rebels above mentioned were kept within bounds by letters from the Magistrate) 
and by the advance of Grant's column to Mainpuri) until the end of October. 
WheU) however) that column passed on without visiting the district, and it be-* 
gan to be rumoured that the British were with difficulty holding Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, the disaffected began openly to make preparations for attack, and 
dakaits again swarmed in every direction. 

Just at this time, the Qwaliar forces appeared on the south-east frontier. 
Baja Bhdu of Sikandra commenced a bridge at Kdlpi, where an advanced. guard 
of the mutineers, had arrived and threatened Auraiya, while Bup Singh of 
Bhareh began a bridge for them at Shergarh. B4o Jaswant Rdo and Ishri 
Parshddjtahsilddr of Lakhna)Were equal to the occasion, 
for though Rup Singh was joined by Niranjan Singh 
of Cbakarnagar and a formidable gang of dakaits under Rdm Parshdd and Pitam 
Singh, they succeeded on the 1st of November in breaking down the bridge 
at Shergarh and in defeating the rebels, killing seventeen men, and amongst 
them Rdm Parshdd, the real leader in the field. A vernacular proclamation 
issq^ by Mr. Hume was of great service in strengthening the bands of the 
loyal and well-disposed, and once more, although the rebel leaders still maintained 
a menacing attitude, the district was at peace. On the 1st of December, 
howqver, the Ndzim of the rebel Nawdb of Farukhabad, invited by the Rurn 
Baja and the Rdna of Sikrauli, invaded the district with a force of five thou- 

Arrival of the Farukh- twelve guns. He reached Etdwa on the 

abad rebeli. gpj December, on the same day attacked Kunwar 

Zohar Singh, who had only two guns badly served and worse equipped. The 
Kunwar’s force was beaten, his guns wore captured, Ids gunners killed, and he 
wRs himself f^Hgod to retreat to Partdbner. Again the restless Mewdtfs oom- 
inenoed to plunder everything that they could lay hands upon, and anarchy 
bnoe more took the place of order. In Bela, the tahsildar could not move out 
of the fort of Cbhatar Singh at Sahdr, and the officials of Phaphffnd were 
obliged to take refnge in Ldik Singh’s fort of Harchandpur. Rdp Singh took 
possession of the Auraiya parganab, bat Bdo Jaswant Rdo and Ishri Parshdd 
keld their own in Bharthna, and though the Farukhabad Ndzim sent big 
agents everywhere, they snooeeded in ooUeoting only some seven rupees from 
an unfortunate dintiller. 

The triumph ^ the rebels was cut short by the arrival of Brigadier Wal-» 
pplumn on the 25th December. The BFiasbi 
force advaoced through the Auraiya . parganab, at)4 
evei^here the v^els disappeared -kefore them. Etdwa, Zohar Sin|^ sus^ 
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there until on the 28th the force arrives^ and after three men of tKl’'HMes had 
been wounded in an ineffectual attempt to storm the building, the place was 
mined and blown up, and thus some of the most turbulent characters in the 
district were effectually disposed of. 

On the 6th January, 1858, EtAwa was re-occupied by Mr. Hume, accom- 
panied by Mr. G. B. Maconochie and an escort of fifty 

EiSwa re-oceupied. PanjAb Infantry under Lieutenant 

Sherriff. With the exception of Auraiya, which Rtip Singh had again taken 
possession of, the district was tranquil. The Magistrate at once raised a local 
lery comprising at first 200 foot, 150 horse, five guns and 50 gunners, which 
was further strengthened, towards the end of the month, by a detachment of 
Alexander’s horse. The Auraiya rebels, now, twice advanced to take Etiwa, 
once within thirteen and once within fifteen miles, but their hearts failed them, 
and it was at length resolved to attack them. A post was thrown out as far 
as Bake war, and on the 7 th February, Captain Alexander and Messrs. Hnmi 

Action at AnantrAm Maconochie, with detachments of horse, the local 

cavalry and a number of matchlockmen supplied by 
the loyal zaminciArs, proceeded to Anantr&m.^ About a mile beyond AnantrilM 
they found the enemy very strongly posted ; their right resting on the Cawn- 
pore road, occupied a large mango grove with a wall six feet high all round 
and a small ditch in front; on their left was the village of Phfilpur, and every 
field between was occupied by them. Their right was the chief position and 
looked most formidable, the enclosure swarming with the enemy, who had one 
gun there. Having reconnoitred the place, it was resolved to attack it, as the 
efiect of a retreat without doing anything would have been disastrous. The 
cavalry was formed into three troops and posted in different places, and Mr. 
Hume^ having with difficulty collected some two or three himdcfd of the match- 
lockmen, gallantly advanced with them and a gun towards the ^trenchment. 
By degrees, taking advantage of a number of small ridges intervening between 
him and the point chosen for attack, he reached within twenty yards of the 
enlrenohment, keeping up as he advanced a fire from the gun lu reply to one 
of the enemy. By this time some three or four hundred broke out to rear 
and were cut up by Alexander’s horse, though not without casualties, as even 
single fugitives, almbst without exception, turned and fought. Then giving one 
more discharge from the gun, the matchlockmen rushed forward and entered 
the enclosure, fiinging aside their matchlocks nnd taking their swords ; a hand- 
to-hand conflict ensued, in whioh^tfae enemy were completely ^ioomfited. Al- 
together the rebels lost 150 kill^, one gun, and all their baggage, while six 
were hanged. The loss on tj^e other side was^welve matchlockmen kSllrf^nd 
^ t^optn ol Alexander's horii^ SO of ^tlie local St&wa horsey 700 matoUookoita Rad qns 

gw. Of the matchlockmen 01U7 800 jotaedlalhsfifH < 
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B few of thw and of the i&orse wounded* Oolj six miles from Anantrdm^ Lil- 
puri QoshAin, the Nana’s pmrohit, with some regular muQneers, was encamped, 
but, fortunatdj, knew nothing of the Etawa foroe, nor did they of the enemy’s 
presence. 

Parganahs Et&wa and Bharthna were now entirely tranquil, and in 
Bidhdna authority was reestablished. The Ruru Raja still retained some 
mutineers in his fo^t and assisted those passing by, but though he several 
times made preparations for an attack on Etawa, his courage failed him, 
and on the 7th March he committed suicide. The Auraiya rebels held 
The rebels sttti hold chiefly owing to the existence of a bridge- 

the Shergarh ghat. of-boats at Shergarh, held by a guard of regular 

rebel troops from Kalpi, who could at any time cross to assist their allies. 
This bridge was one of the great obstacles to the pacification of the dis- 
trict,^ as the mutineers were in the habit of crossing by it in large bodies, and 
afte^ a few days’ raiding in Auraiya and Phaphund they were able to retire and 
enjoy jdieir spoils in safety: Notwithstanding repeated applications, the Ma- 
gistrate was forbidden by Brigadier Seaton to employ any regular troops in 
Auraiya, and thus the state qf anarchy was prolonged for another six months, 
as matchlockmen could not oppose rebels aided by regular mutineer infan^^ 
try. R4p Singh, therefore, remained in possession of Auraiya, and the Cha- 
karnagar Raja, KhushW Singh, and his son, Niranjan, still held the Chain- 
bal-Jumna du4b, but the rest of the district was qniei. It was kept so by for- 
beanmoe and tact, for no orders were issued where they could not be enforced^ 
and a wise avoidance of causes of quarrel prevented any embroilment with 
those who had not hitherto been openly disloyal. Early in March^Rdp Singh 
was reinforced by considerable numbers of mutineers, and it was found 
necessary to occ^ Anantr&in and Ajitmal, which, with the arrival of Colonel 
Riddell’s. farei|' on the 18tb, effectually checked all further movements of the 
Auraiya rebels, and Weblod the Magistrate to begin the collection of the laud* 
revenue. " ^ 

Throughout Maro£ the Auraiya parganah continued in the haUds of the 

Action near Ajitmal whose numbers varied with the movements of 

Colonel Maxwell’s column in the Cawnpore district 
On the 16th they attacked Phaphund in great force, plundered the place, kilie# 
several of the townspeople and one of the police. length an expedition^ was 
permitted to prooeod against themif^and on the 30th March Ajitmal was occupied 
about a few hours after it had been stormed, plupdered and burned by the rebels) 
who had killed four men of the guard of *matohlookmen stationed there, besides 
wountingipeveral others. It was found thi^ the rebejjs oomprised, besides regular v 

Comprlaing loe^ men Snd P. I., 70 Alexander’s horse, 150 local horse, soai^hcsl la- 
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fthd cavalry, a^rge number of men belonging to'Bbdbpiir} Bajpuraii^ 
Bftn^gar, and Ay&na, and as the first .three villages* especmlly Sbdhpnr, bad 
- for months been the habitual residence of gangs of dakaita who, pjtotectedby the 
camitidArs and assisted by the people of the plaoe, bad made themselves a terror 
to the inhabitants of the neigiibouring villages, it was resolved to pnnish them. 
At daylight, therefore, the force marched towards tlhdhpur, and up to the village 
site the march of the insurgents could easily be traced b^4he broad track^tbat 
they left* The village was found empty, and it was discovered that all the males 
had been engaged in the fray, and had now fied to H^jpnra, wliich is nearer the 
ravines. The fl^age was burned, and while engaged in destroying a new fort, 
the force was attacked by some regular rebel infantry and cavalry, who fied on 
being charged and made for lUjpura,.Mrhicb was, in turn, abandoned by tliem, 
and wai^biurned by tbeir pursuers;:^; resolved to retire, and as the 

enemy’i)ihoi!A6 vras hovering about, a strong rear-gnard of cavalry was thrown out. 
While passing R&mnagar the enemy again came out, but a few rounds froni 
the guns dispersed them, and they were chased into and through the village, which 
was found evacuated before the horse could reach it. This village also was 
burned, five of the enemy perished, and the main body was driven in confuiioD 
intp the jMsyines. 

^ Ajitmat was occupied for some time, but the troops were prohibited from 

AJItmsl sbindonsd. ^^^^vaiicing nearer to Auraiya. The i^usequence of 
this was that the enemy, increased in numbers and in 
^Coofideiieis, surronnded, on three sides, the local outpost at Ajitmal, and as Colonel ,, 
Bidden, commanding at Etawa, declared that his instructions would not allow 
him to aid them, they were obliged to retire to Bakewar. This retrograde 
mtvemeiii was unfortunate, for immediately bands of rebels and dakaits swarmed 
into and occupied Phapbfiud, Auraiya, and Bidhfina., ll|ranjan 4Bingh of 
, Oha|tamagar, who, for some time past, had been actively engaged towards Ohar- 
khdri, and in the attack on Colonel Maxwelfs force near Bhoguipur^ renj^l^ared 
III Anraiya with the dakait leaders Oanga Singh, Pitam, and Bankat, and Aat 

could le doBO was to harass the enemy and check his advance by sjQ<j^l||]a 
on his ontposts."^^^ On the 2l8t April a party started for Ajitmal^ and siri^ted 
there a little before (faybreak, but too late to find Bfip Singh and his meii^ t^ho 
liad made off towards Shihpnr. The pursuers, at first, took the wremg road, 
but ovbntaaliy struck on the right one, and came up with the enemy in full re- 
treat. Just as the rebels reached the edge of the ravines and were still 600 
yards off, they opened fire and then retreated. Messrs. Hume^ Chapman, Doyloi 
and Parker, with a few dismounted saiN^s, then carefully followed, flpd after a 
running fight 'succeeded in jiccounting for seven of the enemy befof^^tmrnjng 
to the i^plands, iflhe audacity of this attack had* the effect of|liriviii^ 0 ^^ j^bel 
within ten miles of Ajitmal strai|ht across the JEij^mnaf the wei|hw,^iilf 
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of Aurftiya was cleared, and Niranjan Sin|[li fell back, to OohlniV across that 

ittMk on OohiiO. with’ a smalt party of about 150 rtgulaS muti- 

neers and the usital crowd of matchlockmenr The 
Jumna gbdt opposite Bakewar is Dibhauli, and on the night of the 25th 
April, 1 large party of Niranjan Singh’s retainers crossed the ghdt, and beating 
off tlii^ guard took away the boat and established on the other side a number of ^ 
m&reh/it between GoHlhi and Dibhauli, from which they fired at and annoyed 
other boat guards on this side of the river. It was, therefore, arranged that Mr. 
0« J. Doyle, with 150 cavajrjl’, should cross above Dibhauli, and making a 
detour, take the mdrcAas in the rear and then push on and sun^nd Gohdni 
from tlie south, while the infantry crossing at Dlialipnagar should attack ^ 
village from the north. The operation was succossfully carried out with ahsa 
in action to the enemy of fifteen men, w)d!e!:^iiroc‘ were hung, the kml was 
recovered, and it was shown that advantages of position would not i:entj^the 
e^eiQy secure from the attacks of thd local levies. Mr. Doyle wsli, however, 
severely wounded in tlie right shoulder. 

In the beginning of May, numerous bodies of mutineers, flying befbre 
Sir Hugh Bose’s column, entered the district .through 
parganah Auraiya. Continuing the former j^ffSps^ a 
sharp cavalry skirmish took place near Ajfimal on the ' 
2nd May, in which Rup Singit’s dfwAn and some other of his followers, who 
were stationed there to collect supplies, were killed. The enemy, however, 
daily increased in strength. Mr. Hume was taken ill, and the safety of tho» 
camp was continually threatened by real and feigned attacks. Lieutenant 
Sherriff fell back two miles to a strong position, on which Anantr&m was taken* 
and burnedi On the evening of the 2nd May, a person calling himself tbo 
tahsildkr df f^e Ninfi of Bithiir, with about 700 men, of whom 300 were regn- . 
Ur, inutmeer8, 'innde their appearance at Phaphuud and occupied the tahsil ajid 
thdna;L «:jij>brtion of tins force is said to have been engaged in an unsucceis- 
fnlvattlEcIc upon Rasulabad, and in the afternoon L&lpuri Goshdin, with Blip « 
Bingh some 200 cavalry, 800 infantry, and four or five guns, ccoipied 
Ajitmal. Simultaneously, Niranjan Singh with a great qrowd of rebels from 
KaChbWdhagarh made a demonstration near Juhikka ghdt. Colonel Riddell 
was still unable to move, and the zaminddri posts were obliged to fall back cu ' 
Lieutenant SherriiTs camp. This officer then sent the whole of his cavalryjj 
some 800 men, to Anantrdm und^ Lieutenant Chapman, who found the 
enemy in a very strong position. Their right lay in a very strong walM 
grove lonth of Anantrdm ; their left in k' village further south 8til4 while tlU 
intermediat#v|^^ was occupied by cavalry. They opened fire wUti t^eir gunu 
as idip as the local|^rae appeared, and tried to load Lieutenant Chapm^ 
an lldbtifBcade, but i^at oAoer prudently retired to the camp^ whicbri 
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bftd asceriamed that the force opposed ta iMf consisted of beiWeen^jfcwo and three 
hundred fegulaF^poys witl^ » crowd.dP matchlookinen, that lliey ire^ mostly 
posted in an almost inaccetiii^ village b y the river bank entif^y coliinattding 
the^lbannel (though they had also several pnilying rntfrehaa defehdtt^ the 
appijl^cheB), and that they had six guns in position an<f a "hum bet of immense 
wail pieces. Lieutenant- tJherriff detenhined (us it was impossible to* get 
boats down without doing so) to attempt to drive the enemy out of their position 
strong as it was.*' "jiye^ therefore, leaving about 70 Etawa levies and artillery- 
men to guard the boats^ landed on the right baul^ and at once threw out a few 
skirmishers Whb occupied the heights in our immediate proximity. In the 
meantime the enemy crossed about 40 sepoys lower down opposite their 
main position, who attacked the cavalry. One-half of the latter fell back bn 
the boats, covering the camels, our riding horses, ; the- other half wheeled 
right and left, fell back and adv^n<^d and kept them inchi^k till we sent twelve 
of the Sikhs and about twenty new levies to support' them^and these very 
soon drove the sepoys back across the river with a loss of eleven men. 
Whilst this was taking place. Lieutenant Sherriff, myself, and Serjeant Purcell, 
with the rest of the force, viz,, ten of the 2nd Panjdb Infantry anct fifty of the 
new levies, ad^ipnced in skirmishing order along the river bank and' the heights 
covering the bank. Lieutenant SherriflTa arrangements were admirable, and 
he so led after driving the enemy from crag after crag, and mdrcAa 

after miircha, he and his men forced the rear of the main position, while the 
attention of the enemy was engaged in front by the new levies. Some of the 
sepoys fought desperately (Sherriff killed a havildkr in a hand-to-hand fight), 
but they w/sf^eoon over-powered, and the main body fled in utter confusion, 
leaving siS^-gutis, wall pieces, papers, plunder, Ac. While we were engaged 
DU Maopnochie, Dr. Sheetz, and Serjeant Edmonds brought up the 

to a certain diverting the enemy’s attention, but the et|aok 
3fei^4nfM was so.^apidly made good that our two light guns on board 
never had occasion to open, as Lieutenant SherrifP had arranged that 
in support of the land attack. The operation was most sucoessfal, 
great as the disadvantages were with which we had to contend. The viotory 
was complete, the whole force behaved admirably, but the men of tbf|ifind 
Panjib Infantry especially displayed the greatest gallantry, and a havfldir of 
my new levies distinguished himself much ; about 70 sepoys were killed on tho 
right bank, elevoa on the other, whereas we had only one sawfir two 
sepoys wonnded, and one horse killed.” ^ 

On the 18th of May, the oonvoy arrived at Shergarh gh4t and werO^lj^poo^ 
by OoloneJ Biddell to destroy tho raegiyb oam^ oil. 

Action oppotito Sh«v opposite^bank. It was at first ^tended iQjn|^por{ 
^ V the movemeuf by a company of tl^ 8rd Ibl^psani^ 
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jlmii on being Jinformedjtbat the enemy was in force about , lialf a mile beydbi 
the camp that it^as intended to destroyij Colonel |Rii]delK<%^ined to ailoiir. 
the Europeans togoin the expedition. The local iln&ntiy frtUiv^the 2nd Pan* 
jdb Infantry^ accompanied by Lieutenant * SherrifF^ Mr. Hume, and fierj[eant8 
Edmonds and PnrceHy crossed tbe river and accomplisbed their taskjr1)i;|l|lbiie 
they were returning, down came soQce hundreds of tbd enemy’s (pvalry.* Th^ 
locals fell back until they got amongst some aeaeia trees ; then halting, Mr. 
Hume and Lieutenant SberrifF, witlmd)out thirty men, crept forward and fired 
on t he cavalry, of whom some throe men fel I . They vrere then retiring, when a party 
of the enemy’s infantry was seen trying to outflank them and cut ofF their 
retreat The line was then extended to the left, and falling bark gradually, bat 
still facing the enemy, who now showed in rear, the engagement became general. 
Kothing conld have been better than tbe behaviour of the local levies, opposed* 
as they were to some 500 regular sepoys and 1,000 matchlockmen. Mr. Hume 
writes On Ihe southern side of the river there, is a belt of level sand about 
•500 yards wide before the country rises ; when we reached the edge of this we 
drew np our men in light infantry order along tbe crest of the broken ground, 
intending to let the enemy get pretty close up with their gun, which they had 
opened in the distance, and then to charge, take it and dispel*Be them ; we 
sounded for supports to doable up, and saw a company of EiiropeiinB embarked, 
landed, %nd drawn up on our side of the river. Then the bugles 4|p^ our 
recall. We thought it a mistake abandoning a very strong position, ’'but con- 
eluding that we were intended to unite with the Europeans and turn the 
enemy’s flank, instead^of attacking the centra as we should have Seen compelled 
to do from the poiijiQn we held^'fcll back very slowly in skirmishing order to 
the water’s edge. We were not a li^le astonished, when still abdut 200 yards 
distant from the river, to see tbe Europeans quietly re-embark, so that when 
we (^id gat down, we femnd ourselves without boats, without a parti||le Qr;59vajr|y^ 
axpoiled lo a ▼ory heavyi though distant, fire from rifles, muskojt^yljp^mkjl/ 
and one gun. Tlie men were very angry, but perfectly steady, ^ 

that we kept up, and that Lieutenant Angelo on his own motion opened*1^iii one * 
of my light guns (in a boat moored in the opposite side), soon aito ‘taken up 
by Miyor Walcot wi(|i a nine pounder, kept them in check ; %nd btets arrived, 
and we re-embft|ked ||l;|he party in perfect order, with only my seijeant- 
major of artillery woflnded (in the bead with a rifle bnllet), one of my infantry 
wounded, and o& of ^he 2nd Panj&b Infantiy slightly wounded.” Colo- 
nel Riddell considered it inexpedient^ to«renewthe attack, and for several 
successive days tbe enemy continneef to fire on the British camp across the river. 
The locals, leaving a#iroe to guard the boats, moved out of range, so that thd 

' IncluAlng all a Tint, be bsd then €00 infantry, Soo Bibb Infantry, ISO less! loo|L 

loo cayalry, 8 gam, and about so Snmpean ani If native gnniifri. f 
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loss was the killing and wounding of a few horses, geat^ and camp-followers 
On the 24th, neiKili af the faU of Eilpi arrived, and the same day the rebels began 
to disperse.. On 25tb, some 3,000 of the fugitives from Kdlpi, encumbered 
with plunder^ women and children, crossed the Jumna at Eijalpur and made 
for lih Ghnges, but Colonel Riddell considered it inexpedient to pursue them; ' 
and Mr. Hno^e had the boats in his charge and was not allowed to leave thfin 
to visit the Phaphund and Bidbuna pargauahs still held by rebels. Orders at 
last arrived ; the boats were brought down to Kalpi, and the district, with the 
exception of the Jnmna-Chambal Du&b, became immediately tranquil. On 
the 2nd of June the force returned to Eidwa, and the Sikh detachment left* to 
join its head-quarters. Although the neighbouring state of Gwaliar fell into 
the utmost confusion, and Ganga Singh, Niranjan Singh, anti other dakait leaders 
continued to threaten the district, and parties of mutineers here and there had 
fights with the villagers, the administration was intact, the revenue was col- 
lected, and the police officers were established in their jurisdictions. Indurjit of 
Ruru and several sepoys and absconded convicts were arrested, and Tej Singh, 
the rebel Raja of Mainpuri, surrendered himself to Mr. Hume. On the 2iid 
of July, 1858, Mr. Hume fell ill, and gave over charge of the district that he 
had managed So well to Mr. Q. E. Lance, and the command of the levies . to 
Lieutenant Forbes. 

On th6.j|||d July, Bup Singh again appeared and commonoed to erdss the 

^ Jumna into Auraiya opposite Bbareh, On the 6lh, 

Aouon at B&mnagar. . « , , . , i 

accompanied by a gang of dakaits under ritam and 

Bank at, he attacked AJitinal, but was driven back with loss to tho ravines by a 

detachment nf cavalry under Lieutenant Graham and MmMaconochie, who 

had {Preceded the main body under Mv. Lance and Lieutenant Forbes as a 

kind of advance guard. After defeating the enemy, these fell back to Anant- 

.r4m,’w^gre,^e main body joined them next day by a forced march, but weretop 

on at oncOi and daring the day Ajitmal was again attacked, and a 

^BeooiY|t Jltll^l^aroaghly burned and gutted even to tho gates. On the 8th, the 

entire attacked the rebels in Ajitmal and drove them across the river to 

Bbareh* Qn the 11th, the enemy, nowise discouraged, returned and bccn^iled 

the Giijar vyiage of Rdmnagar, the same that was burned on the 30th Mardn 

Here they were attacked by the local levies, and lost fifteefe to sixteen ifien and 

were again obliged to tale to the ravines and cross the Jumna. There thejr * 

remained quiet until the 7ih of August, when they suddenly crossed and sniS* 

pritod the police near Juhikka, fcilh’ng two men. The locals were ^Sum near 

them and drove them again across the river ; and on the 11th a smalt fsm 

crossed at Tdtdrpnr at the junction of the Ku&ri river, vAein they captured 

three boats from the rebel sepoys and recovered some plundered propert|iii'^ 

Oontinuing their mardJi to Nimri, one of the rebel efrongholds, they 
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% position there^ rqpellin^; on the Idth a well-organized attaol^ under the dakait 
leaders Q-anga Singh, Fitam, and Bankat, in which the rel^s again suffered 
Gonsiderablj. On the 14th, after destroying Nimri, the force returned to the 
Auraija pargaiiah. Throughout the district there was now quiet, except that at 
Bhareh and Ghakarnagar the Rajas and their dakait allies still held ot^ and 
erery night small parties of picked marksmen used .to swim the ivei^and creep 
up and fire on the local picquets ; one naik of the levies was, ho^yevei^) t£te only 
victim. > 

Late in August the Agra fleet of merchant boats arrived, and reinforced 
tbtf Agra aeet aefelj A<^d Mainpuri, the local authorities, though 

vigorously opposed, were able to convoy it safely. On 
reaching Eatariya Qli4t, about a mile and a half from Ghakarnagar, on 
the 27th August, Niranjan Singh and his men stoutly opposed the escort, but 
all passed by in safety. The next morning,” writes Mr. Lance, we started 
at daylight for Bhareh, and the whole way down met great opposition from 
Niranjan Singh’s men, who followed us down the river, keeping up a heavy fire. 
On reaching Garha H^sd^r, a strong position on the banks of the river about 
three miles from Bhareh, and considered by Rfip Singh the key of his position, 
we found nearly the wdiole of his force with a small gun ready to resist us. 
We immediately opened upon them with considerable effect from the 1 8-pounder, 
and Lieutenants Forbes and Allan and myself, with die Sikhs anddSlt4wa levies, 
landing, drove them from their position, chased them through the ravines, kill- 
ing one of their leaders, Damrao Singh, and about 25 men, and captured the 
gun carriage; they however managed to carry off the gtfp. We then re- 
embarked and dripped down to Gohuni, a village opposite Bh^ti on the le||j 
bank of the river, where we were joined by the remainder of the Ji^wa 
levies [under Lieutenant Graham and Mr. Maconocbie. We then crossed 
the river, but found the fort in which large supplies of grain, ammunition|^ 
&o., were 'discovered had been evacuated. Mr. Gollet, District Bugineeir, 
East Indian Railway, was, 1 regret to say, severely wounded ; also two men 
of the Etdwa levies. On the 29th, Lieutenant Graham, with the ^hs and 
some of 'the levies, started to clear the Jumna, in the Juhikka direction, of 
all Ix^ts; he returned on the 3 1st, having completely eftected this without 
opposition. The saiAs day, Lieutenants Allan and Gordon and Mr. Maconocbie 
started with a strong force of infantry and two guns to bring down six 
boats which RAp Singh had collected opposite the village of Muhawa-Siindar 
on the dhambal. The expedition met with considerable opposition, the rebels 
lining the heights and keeping up a sharp fire of musketry. On coming, 
however, opposite the boats, the inffatry crossed under cover of tfao gnill, 
drove the rebels out of their position, and carried off the boats. We had One 
man slightly wounded ; the enemy had fifteen men killed by shell frcia 
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IS^povoider alon^, and lost manj more ; the party returned the same night to 
Bhareh with th^boats.” 

On the 6th September, a road was made to Cbakarnagar, which was attack- 
ed and taken, and the whole of the Jumna«Chambal 
dn&b soon fell into the hands of the authorities. Sah- 
son was opoupied by a force of 200 men under a European officer, and strict 
watch was kept over the southern frontier to prevent Rup Singh and his follow- 
ers from crossing. On the 23rd October, one desperate attempt was signally 
defeated at Farli by Lieutenant Allan in which the rebels lust thirty men and 
the whole of their camels, horse, baggage, and magazine. But the distriotwfts 
not yet free from formidable foes, fbr« on the 7th December, a body of seme 
2,000 cavalry under Ftoz Shf^b and other leaders, escaping from Oudh, entered 
the district, plundering, burniug and slaying almost indiscriminately. On 
the same day Mr. Hume, who had rejoined from leave, marched with a force* 
towards Phaphund to meet them. On arriving there, news came that Bela and 
8ah4r had been attacked, and that the former place bad been taken and plunder- 
ed after several of the police had been wounded, A little later, a letter came 
from Lala L^ik Singh of Harchandpur that his place was invested. Being 
reinforced by some 148 horse and 71 foot of the local levies, it was determined 
to relievo both the loyal zamiudi^ of Harchandpur and the officials at Sah6r. 
Early in the morning of the 8th, the force marched from Phaphdnd and had 
only advanced some four miles, when, after crossing the canal at Hundhon, an 
outlying pio(][aet of the enemy was met and driven in with the loss of one man. 
Moving towards Harchandpur, the main body of the enemy soon came into 
sight, and dispositions were made for the attack, The guns were covered 
on the left by Mr. Doyle with the Et&wa cavalry, on the right by two com- 
paniM of infantry ; beyond these was a company thrown out as skirmishers 
amongst the high hdjra crops, and beyond these again a troop of police 
cavalry. The enemy presented a striking spectacle, showing large masses of 
cavalry ’ moving about with little inclination apparently to attack. They were 
in fact surprised and were busy in concentrating their forces and in sending off 
the women and baggage to the Hamra bridge on the canal under a' guard. 
Having made their preparations, they advanced to the attack with some 1,400 
regular cavalry, their regular infantry, and some riflemen on ponies. The local 
force changed front to face them, sending the Etawa cavalry to the right and 
the police troops to the left around a village which lay between the combatants. 

■ ... . - - — -)r — 

^ ISSotttae local Infantrj, 13 a looal oavalpyi seguiinerc, aiid4 guns under Lieutenant Forbeg^ 
Ifr. Hume, and Me»ira.Maconooiiie and Doyle. The encoiy comprUed 1,603 well-mounted and 
armed oavalry, 400 badly mounted men. 186 regular infantry, SCO eamp-fol]ower«, 20o women and 
ahildren, a email gune, 8 elephafitn, and some 80 i-ame!s. * The lea<lcro were Firoz Sbih, Lakka^ 
ll Kbui. Fail Uak, several native officers of the 11th and lath Itre^ 


Shib, dniib »b&h, Mobsin A 

ilarii Dalir Singh of Pari „ „ . . 

iwa, anditTtralnaUvg offlearsof the 1st. and, Hthi and 16th Irregulars. 
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E larii Dallr Singh of Farichtuttgarh^ Jaaia Singh, Murid All Khan, Alidad KU$n, llaw(tio|> 

. . .. .... 




> MiWA DISTBICT. 

Tbe fight oommenoed bjr the guns of the locals playing on the advanolng 
\ ^ ^ , enemy, who then wheeled, and changiiig front, came 

down on the nght flank of the locals; *‘but we, 
writes Mr. Hume, shifted front at the same time so as to face the enemy, ‘ 
and immediately advanced to meet them in the same direction as that in 
which we were originally moving. As we drew close it became obvious that 
they were hugely outflanking us, and Lieutenant Forbes gave tlie word to 
advance, and went oflf to the right with Mr. Doyle and the Et^wa cavalry, 
while the police troop charged on our left. Mr. Doyle’s charge was magOH 
flcent After killing two men with his own hand, he was dismounted dnd, 

I regret to say, out to pieces. On this, about sixty men ignominiously fled 
altogether in every direction, spreading confusion through the district, and 
giving out that we had been entirely destroyed ; a small portion gallopped 
back to the guns for protection, throwing the iufantry into confusion, and 
driving the little baggage and few oamp-followers we had in amongst the 
guns and limbers ; about 37 stuck by Mr. Doyle’s body, and after a very severe 
hand-to-hand combat, which lasted nearly ten minutes, in which six men 
were killed and about the same uuniber wounded, fell back on our right in 
good order. At the same time the Meerut troops qd the left under Bisildar 
Muhammad Asadu^lah Khdn charged most gallantly ; nineteen of them indeed 
fled, but the rest after a very severe flght, in which they killed a number 
of the enemy, fell back in good order to our left, when the enemy’s cavalry 
advanced. Besides the three bodies of the enemy kept in check by our infantry 
gnd guns, and detained in conflict by Mr. Doyle and Asadullah, two other 
bodies on their extreme .right and left oame down unopposed; that on their' 
left wheeling round charged our rear; that on their right simultaneously came 
down on the unprotected left of our guns. Lieutenaut Forbes was away with 
the cavalry. 1 wheeled one gun round to our left, one to the rear, and divided' 
the infantry between the guns, so as to form three sides of a hollow square* 
of. infantry with two guns iu one face and one in each of the others. This 
was done rapidly, and I cannot praiso too highly the conduct of the meg, pr 
sufficiently express my sense of the assistance 1 received at this critical moment' 
from Mr. G. B, Macoqochie and Sergeant-Major Edmonds, Down came thd 
enemy on all three sides ; not a shot was fired by the infantry till ifhen th4' 
enemy were about 100 yards distauoe I gave the word. Then they gave it' 
with a will, but tl;e smoke and dust was so dense that but little execution^ 
was done, and thougl; repulsed in confusion on the front and rear, the enemy 
pushed iu at t4e left, and for a moment got possession of the magMsine caineb ; 
but the infantry beat them back and recovered (1 really cannot exactly say bow/ 
for the noise aud smoke was overpowering:) the bgggage, anil oor tbr#e sidof 
>Yere in a few minutes degr,” 
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^^ia-tiie meantime the pftrtj who had attacked our rear, some 400 in iiam>i> 
her, had shifted further towards our original right, and had managed to cut 
. efF some baggage camels, £c., which they were carrying eff. I did not see 
this ; I was busy on the other side ; but Lieutenant Forbes^ who had just returned 
frUm the cavalry charge oh the right, saw it, and detaching one company of 
infantry^ with an aihount of courage and resolution rarely equalled dashed 
after them, and after a chase of about six or eight hundred yards actually 
re-captured our baggage, after killing six or seven of the enemy. As he started 
after them, the enemy’s cavalry re-forming charged down on the front ahd left 
face of onr square, and the police troop, or at least such as remained of then! 
still under the risdldar, who was desperately wounded, charged again to the 
left, while the cavalry in the front were brought up at about 50 yards by 
Ihusketrr and guns. Such of the police troops as went in with the ris4lddr got 
carried away in the rush of the enemy, and rejoined us on the right flank. Twice 
more the enemy charged down at full gallop on the front, left, and rear of 
square, once, on the left, getting almost up to the muzzles of the guns ; each 
time they were repulsed and fell back belter- skelter in confusion. Suddenly 
forming into one mass, they came down some 800 strong at least, at right 
angles to our front, and a little to our right, obviously with the intention of 
wheeling in and charging our right, where, the broken cavalry bad taken 
tefiigo, and where We consequently neither bad, nor could use, infantry or guns. 
This , was also a trying moment, but Sergeant Edmonds running our 12-poundeif 
carronade outside the front face of our square, wheeled it round to the 
right and gave them one steady, coolly aimed round of grape at SlOO yards. 
The effect was miraculous i they turned and fled in utter confusion, and the 
battle was virtually ended after a severe struggle that lasted three and a half 
hours. At 11-30 a gun was then turned in the direction where Mi*. 
Coyle fell, and to whose corpse cavalry was again approaching. Lieutenant 
Forbes returned with the baggage, and advancing we recovered his body, which 
the enftmy had never had time to loot. We then collected our killed and wound- 
ed and formed into a line once more. The enemy had disappeared. W e received 
apparent trustworthy intelligence that a body of 2,000 infantry were advancing • 
to attack us. The men were tired and parched with thirst and dust^ and we con- 
eeived it best to advance the remaitiing mile to Harchandpur, where we knew we 
oonld well defend ourselves, to rest and feed the men, and ascertain the truth of 
the report in regard to the infantry. As we advanced, a considerable body of 
the enemy suddenly ^appeared in the rear; charging down on iw at a 
hand gallop, we let them come to within 250 yards, and then unlimbenng one 
of the guns. and making the infantry right about face, gave them at 150 yards 
a reception that entirely broke them ; many were killed and wonnded, and the 
Irhole body turned and fled^ We saw no more of them throughout the fight t 
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the 28tih Native Infantry did nothing beyond firing into the local horse trbett 
they advanced under Mr. Doyle, and a few round shots broke and dispersed 
them. Thus ended a fight in which the Et&wa infantry and artillery levies dis- 
played a steadiness and courage unsurpassed, 1 believe, by any Hindustani 
troops in the annals of Indian warfiiro. We lost heavily ; besides Mr. Doyle, 
we had 21 killed and 19 wounded.” In Mr. Huiuo’s estimate of the services 
rendered by the raw levies of EUwa on this occasion every one will cordially 
agree. « 

The enemy’s loss was considerable, including Mur6d Ali Kh6n and some 
58 men killed besides the wounded carried away, and 
would have been greater had not rumours arrived of 
the approach of a large body of rebel infantry. The 
next morning (9th) the fugitives were pursued to Phaphund, which was found 
abandoned, and the force went on to Ajitmal (10 miles), where they learned 
that Brigadier Herbert had cut up the stragglers of the enemy while crossing 
the Jumna. Still following up the trail, Lakhna (16 miles) was reached on 
the morning of the 1 1th, and Sahson (10 miles) on the same evening ; but such 
good use had been made of the opportunity of escape, that when Mr. Hnme 
arrived at Sahson, he found the rebels some twenty miles off in the QwaKar 
territory. Firoz Shdh’s force was subsequently almost annihilated by Napier, 
The district was never again disturbed by large bodies of mutineers, and, in a 
short time, it was possible ta hold it without any show of military force. To 
Mr. A. 0. Hume m ich credit is due for the loyal spirit shown by the great 
mass of tho people, and as long as Et&vva remains a Brilrsh district, his name 
will be remembered there. Other Europeans who saw much fighting and who 
risked their lives in tho defence of order were Mr. G. E. Lance, c.s., Mr. G. H 
Macouoohie, and Mr. C. J. Doyle, the last of whom fell at Harchandpur f 
Lieutenants Sherriff, Forbes, Allan, Graham, and Chap* 
ttem8elT«r^° ^****°*^***^ Sergeants Edmonds and Purcell. •Amongst 

natives who specially distinguished themselves, men- 
tion must be made of R4o Jaswant Il4o of Dhalipnagar, Kunwar Zohar Singh, 
nnole and manager of the Raja of Fartdbner, and Laik Singh of Harchandpnr, 
The last, though less powerful than the former two, was as thoroughly and essen- 
tially loyal as it was possible for man to be. “ In him,” writes Mr. Hnme, 
” from first to last there has been no shade of vacillation ; to each and aH, 
mutineers and loynlists, he (for be is a travelled and experienced man) had but 
one reply, * it may be mon^s, it may be years, but sooner or later tho 
English G^^ovemment will get the upper hafid, and every man will eat the firait 
of his deeds.* L&la Chhatar Singh (of Safa&r) also was conspiouons for hit 
good feeling towards Government and continuous protection of Govemmeni 
servants, records, and treosares, bat be was unfortunately led astray by ptMta 
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feeling into two or three irr^alariti^, aiid cannot, though deserving of reward, 
be put on the same footing ns the above. Rao Jaw8hir Singh, Who managed 
the Barhpura ildka; Bhawani Singh, agent of the Chaudhr&in of Binsiya^ 
himseff a considerable landholder and who was wounded at Anantr&m ; the 
little Raja of Malh/ijiui, the Bdjp&is of Lakhna and its neighbourhood ; the 
brothers of Kudarkot ; the Rdis of Taka^ and Babii Ajudhiya Parsh&d of 
EtAvva, all deserve favourable mention. There is a crowd of less important 
landholders who would elsewhere, perhaps, be designated eminently loyal, bdt 
they have done so little compared to the above named, and are so little distin* 
guished from the mass of the population, that it is unnecessary to name them 
here.” Amongst native officials who specially distinguished themselves, first 
place must be given to Kunwar LachhniAn Singh, whose exemplary loyalty^ 
from first to last, his ability in the office, and his bravery in the field have been 
repeatedly noticed and acknowledged. Noxt comes Lala Debi ParshAd, tahsil-* 
dAr of Bidhuna, the brave Isri ParshAd of Lakhna, RAinbaksh Baniya of 
Auraiya, and SbAm BihAri LAI, kofcwal of EtAwa. 

Between the 23rd of May and the restoration of order Mr. Hume estimates 

Collection of tho reve- amount plundered at Rs. 4,92,604, of which about 
Rs. 50,000 were recovered. Soon after the outbreak, 
Mr. Hume, on his own responsibility, suspended the collection of the revenne^ 
wisely deeming it to be safer in the hands of a thousand landholders than in a 
treasury guarded by sepoys likely to mutiny. When he returned to the district 
and thought it safe to commence regularly collecting again, the large balance 
of Rs. 14,05,331 was duo, and of this sum Rs. 12,32,611 were collected, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 1,72,720^ of which only Rs. 44,759 were real ; the remainder 
was suspended under orders, or was nominal or on account of villages of rebels 
confiscated or attached, or on account of Court of Wards' estates, such as Bbareh, 
in which the wards collected during the disturbances and whose accounts 
were not adjusted at the time (iVovomber, 1858) when this account was ren-» 
dered. “ This too,” writes Mr. Hume with just pride, “ without my having 
recourse to a single coercive process, and notwithstanding all the villages that 
were burned and plundered and the crops that were destroyed.” The whole of 
the records of the head-quarters v.ere destroyed, but those of the tahsils and 
police-stations, with the exception of a portion of the EtAwa tahsil, were saved. 

The following note by Mr. Hume will be read with interest by many as . 

CsQses of the loyahy of explanation of the causes of the loyalty of the 
the people of EtSwa. people of EtAwa under so many trials — a loyalty which 

is so conspicuous when contrasted vfith the conduct of the people at large in 
other districts: — 

It may be asked to what is to be attributed the loyalty that, compared 
with others, tiie people of this district certainly evinced. 
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' tiiglitdeiBs of assessment. The district is, compare j as a wliole with 

all others that I know of, lightly assessed. The heariest assessments are in the 
least loyal parganah, Anraiya. 

' 2 / 10 ?.— The very fortunate appointments that had been made daring the 

few years previous to the mutiny, not one single man drawing a salary of Bs. 
15 and upwards whom I had nominated proving false. 

drd.— ^Tbe personal inflnence of Kunwar Lacbhraan Singh over Kunwar 
Zohar Singh of Partdbner and his brother Th&kurs ; the kindly feelings enter* 
tained towards myself by the majority of the taliikad&rs, and the persevering 
efforts that both Lachhnian Singh and myself made, from the very day 1 reached 
Agra, to keep alive those feelings, encourage loyalty, and counteract the effect of 
the false reports spread by the ill-affected. A few closing words as to the policy 
which I have pursue 1, since my return to the district, may not be misplaced^ 
No district in the North-Western Provinces has, I believe, been more completely 
restored to order. None in which so few severe punishments have been indicted. 
Mercy and forbearance have, I think, I may justly say, characterised my 
administration. This has, I know, boon attributed by Europeans to want of 
firmness, by natives to influence exercised over me by other loyal natives 
whom I am not ashamed to call friends. Both interpretations erred. We had 
before ns then a great and glorious problem to solve, how to restore peace 
and order and the authority of Government with the least possible amount of 
huniau suffering. 1 was no advocate either for severity or clemency, there is 
a time and place for both. The case of this district seemed to me to call fox' 
the latter. The wounds were neither very deep nor festering, and I thought that 
aoothing treatment rather than the knife or cautery was requisite.’* 

^^Long before I returned to the district I had determined on the general 
Policj parsued in re-or- policy that I intended to pursue } from the very 

ganiiing the district. 2 first, at the borders of the district, received the 

congratulatory visits of hundreds of our Well-wishers, I gave it generally to be 
understood that 1 bad no feelings of animosity to gratify*, no desire to iaflict 
a single punishment not forced npon me, and that especially was I willing to 
forget the past in regard to all (who had not been conspicuous for their crimes) 
.who then ceased to disturb the peace and m ide due reparation to their fellow* 
Qubjeots for the injuries they had done them. The enemies of order bad, even 
in the worst of times, always been in a minority numerically speaking, but from 
ithetime that my intentions became generally known, they certainly on the 
mainland parganahs (excluding Aoraiya) scarcely exceeded one per cent, of the 
population.. In this lay our strength: any surprise by the ill-affected and theiv 
mutineer friends was impossible ; every move, every accession of strength^ was 
reported at once from a dozen different quarters ; men— nay, whole communities-^ 
who had been plundering were, instead of being goaded into x^tUon, led to 
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return to tbeir peaceful pursuits, and to submit .to {arbitration the adjustment 
of the cost of their transgressions. 1 will admit that innumerable criminals thus 
escaped far too cheaply, if their offences be viewed in the same light as similar 
ones committed in ordinary times, but I think that the exceptional circumstances, 
that encouraged, if not gave rise to those crimes, invalidate any such objection. 
The sufferers in very many cases have had their losses made good, and the victims,, 
of whom the gallows has been, as many hold, defrauded, are become peace- 
able and useful citizens, whose brethren too are at peace with us. We have not, 
roughly torn up the noxious weed, lieedless how we scattered the seed of future^ 
troubles ; we have trimmed and tended it, and now it bids fair to well repay our 
care. It was not, however, leniency alone that enabled us to hold the district 
without, so to speak, any force for so long. Care was taken to do nothing and 
issue no order in regard to any not openly against us calculated or likely to 
provoke opposition or disobedience ; many measures distasteful to individuals 
or communities (not in arms against us) had ultimately, 1 foresaw, to be carried 
out ; weak as we were, premature attempts, though successful, would in many^ 
instances have led to resistance and committed to rebellion. It was time enough' 
I thought for these measures when by the tacit acquiescence of those very men 
(amongst others) in our authority (which nothing tempted them to question), 
we had had time so to strengthen ourselves as to render all thoughts of 
resistance out of the question. Of course dealing with men, no one who 
would rule sucoessfully can neglect the passions and private feelings that sway 
the different loaders. Well acquainted (1 had been two years in the district) 
with the private friendships, enmities, and aspirations that more or less influence 
the conduct and opinions of even the best of my native coadjutors and sub- 
ordinates, I have continually had to play these against each other, and by 
maintaining a sort of balance between contending interests, strengthen by the 
support of both the Government I served ; but this, however, has, 1 think I may 
assert, ever been fairly and honourably done, as becomes an EngHsli gentleman 
who instinotively appreoiates the difference between diplomacy and intrigue.” 

Mr. Hume winds np his interesting narrative with the following note :•«- 
Give the Hajpdts and fighting men reasonable moans and happy homes, free 
from those instrmnents of torture, the civil oourts and the native usurer, and 
they will fight for order and the Government under whom they are well offj* 
Make it easier for your Gdjar,. Ah{r, and thief-classes to grow richer by agri- 
onltnre than by crime, and besides making criminal administration cheaperi 
ynost pf these will, for their own sake, /lide with Government.^ Tax the Baniyasi^ 


1 A curious illustration of the tendency towards order is shuwu in the organisation by 
Mr. of a customs line in October, 1857, which, without any establishment to enforce^ 
ebiediei|EijOe,oolleotedejmall impost on 16, Otmaunds of salt and 10,000 maunds of T kif ? 
WM oiefnl in three ways: it Impt the people in mind of our Government, it enabled them W 
supply their ^aUy Wapts without becoming by habit smugglers, end it afforded a elue to the 
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K&jatlu^ Hahlgaiis and finch like, who, growing rich by the pen, oust their 
bettete from their ancestral iioldiogs, and tlien are too great cowards to wield 
. a sword, eitlier to protect their own acqoisirions or to aid the Government that 
has fostered their success.** 1 thoroughly join in the spirit of these remarks, 
and testify that the result of peaceful district experience leads to the same 
conclusions as were arrived at by those who passed through the purgatory of 
the mutiny. Since 1858, there have been no disturbances of any moment iu 
the district, and the most important event connected with its history was the 
settlement of the land^revenue, which has been fully reviewed on a previous 


The retnrns given bolow show that the chief endemic disease of the district 
is fever apparently of. malarial origin. The deaths 
Medioal bistory. cause, in 1874, almost equal the number 

recorded in 1871, and it would appear to have now taken firm hold upon the 
district. This disease as ordinarily met with is not a very fatal one, so that 
the number attacked must have been enormous to give such a mortality, or 
thi disease is not malarial fever, but of an epidemic typhoidal type. SmalU 
pox was very rife during 1874, and cholera was epidemic during June to 
August, 1872. The disease amongst cattle, known as ro^t, chachak^ Htala^ • 
and in iiiuroi)e rinderpest, appears to be of frequent occurrence in this district. 
!Fbe mortality amongst the animals attacked is estimated at from forty to fifty 
per cent The symptoms of the disease are an offensive discharge from the 
mouth, nose and eyes, the coat becomes rough and staring, purging of blood 
and :inucus takes place accompanied by excoriations on the gums and inside of 
the mouth and a pimply eruption on the skin. Foot-and-mouth disease, 
called * Jehar pdJeha^^ is also of common occurrence. The hoofs are first affected 
and then the mouth. The followiug statement gives the mortuary returns for 
eight years 


Percentage? 
of (deaths to 
1,000 of the , 
^pnladon. 
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The following list, obtained froin a liakim or native pbysidan of Et».wa, 

Indigehous drugs drugs said to be indigenous and used in the 

native practice of tncdioine 


TcmacuUr Uame. 

Sdentiilc name. 

Paris of riants used. 

Medicinal properties ascribed: 

Adrak, 

Zingiber oSleinalet . . 

Hhleome, 

Aromatic, carminative. 

AJwMiit 

PtychotU ajioaiitt 

Seeds, 

Carminative. 

Ak, akoro, madir, ... 

CaUitropiB gigantea , . . 

Root, bark, and JUiccs 

Emetic, diaphoretic, and alterative. 

Amla, aoula, 

Emblica ojjlcinalix, . . 

Dried seeds, 

Diluent. 

Amaltds, 

CaXhai'tocarpm fistula. 

Pulp of pot).s, 

Laxative. 

An4r, 

Puniea granatuni, . . 

flowers, root, and 

Astringent, antbolmintic. 

Ardfl, 

J uatiel.a adhatoda, . , 

Leaves, 1 1 

Anthelmintic. 

Babdl tulnlt 

Oelmumhasllicum, .. 

Seeds, 

Demulcent and emollient. 

Bel, 

JEgle marmdoa. 

Prult, 

Dysentery and diarrhoea. 

BnWI, 

AcmtaAmhica, 

Gum, 

Emollient and astringent. ■ 

Babclil, 

Psoralea eorylifoUa, . . 

8ee<ls, 

Stomachic and in skin diseases. 

OAnJn, 

Cannahii sativa, 

Whole plant, 

Narcotic, anodyne, antispasmodlO^ 

niidk, 

Butea/i’ondmta, 

Seeds ond Juice, 

Anihclmintio and astringent. 

• Dhnnfya^ 

Coriandrum salimm,.. 

Seods, 

Carminative, aromatic. 

Oukhra. 

Aateracantha Umyifolia 

Roots, 

Diurctio and tonic. 

Qurch, giloli 

Tinospora c&rdifoUa,.. 

Roots, 

Ditto. 

Imll, 

^marindus Indica,., 

Pulp of fruit, 

Mild laxative. 

Indoi’Jdu, 

Wrigbteatinctoria, 

Roots and seeds. 

Astringent, antholmlntio. 

Indrdyan, 

Cueutnis pseudo-colo- 
eguihis. 

Croton tiulium, 

Seeds, 

Cathaitio. 

Jam«gota, 

Seeds, 

Ditto. 

Khfra, 

Ciunmia aativua. 

Seodsy 

I^uretlc* 

Khaskhasi 

AnalheHum niuricu- 

Root, 

Mild stimulant, 

Kuchila, 

turn, 

Strychnoa niw-voniica, 

Bark and seeds, 

Tonic and antiperiodic. 

Kathbcl, 

Peronia alsphantwn,, . 

Gum, 

Demulcent. 

Kanja, kath karaunja, 

f 

1 

1 

Seeds, 

Tonic and febrifuge. 

Lfil mlrcha, 

Capaimm faatigiatwn. 

Fruit, 

Stimulant and in a gargle. 

MethI, 

Trigonella fiBnumgra- 

Seeds, 

Tonic. 

llahna, 

cum. 

Baaaia kaifolia. 

Ditto, 

Demulcent. 

tfadhu, Bhahad, 

Mel (honey), 


Ditto and laxative. 

Mom, 

Wax, 

1 ••• 

For ointments. 

Aid, maafoa, * 

Linum ualtatiaaimum' 

Seeds, 

Demulcent. 

Kdgar motha, 

Cypmia longuSf 

Roots, 

Tonic, diuretic, dlaphoretle. 

Klrmali, ,,, i 

Stryehnoa potatorum , . .• 

Fruit, seeds. 

Bmotio and for purifying water. 

PaMa p4pra, ( 

Oldenlandia bijlora, .. 

Whole plant, 

Tonio, febrifuge. 

... i 

Piper betel. 

Leaf; 

Sialogogue, tonio. 

Pdnlpbal, j 

Prapabiapinoact, 

Fruit, 

Diet for sick. 

... J 

'*apaver aomniferum, 

Capsules of poppy, 

Nareotio and emollient. 

Sadadhatnra, i 

^raalba, 

Seeds, 

Ditto and antiepasmodio. 

Siytikaaar, ^ 

^-rgemone Meoeicana,.. j 

Ditto, 

Laxative and stomacliio, 

flonamakU, c 

'oMia eZonpafa, 

Leaves, 

Purgative. 

^ ' ... 1 

ioringapterygo i^erma, 

Boot, 

In nervous disorders. 

Banon, ... g 

^raaakanlgra. 

Seeds, 

Bnbefaclont. 

TamUktt, a 

^ieoHanataibaeum, .. 

Leaves, 

Nareotip, emotie. 

TU, * , ... « 

Mamufu Jndteum, ., 

Seeds, 

Demulcent.. 

Tnrkud,.nliot, /j 

DOfflOM .. 

Roots, 

Purgative. 
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iTiWA DI8TM0T, 

■ Ihe following w a supplemental list of drags said to be pracnrable at any 


of the druggists* shops in Bt4wa city 


Ternaonlar name. 

Effects. 

Yemaouiar name. 

Effects. 

Pamdr (eeeda), 


Alterative, 

QhunchhehU 

Nervine tonic. 

Oaroln (leedi), 


Ditto, 

Maltoi Oeaf), 

Antlperlodic, deobstments 

Swrphont 


Ditto, 

Jdman (fruit), • • 

Refrigerant. 

Jaln(b (plant)« 


Ditto, tonic, 

Laukiya (seed), 

Ditto. 

EaUtunji, 


Antlpeiiodio, 

LaJj/cOHinti, (leaf), 

Astringent. 

StMM, 

, . 

Ditto, dinroiie. 

Jibanti (leaf), , . 

Emollient, tonic. 

BiMyan, 


Alterative, tonic. 

Ajihajhdra, 

Alterative, tonic. 

B4ma$, 


Tonic, astringent, 

Ouldb (flower), 

Laxative. 

GanSerfia, 


Ditto, 

Piya 

Demulcent. 

SaUwar, 


Tonic, demulcent. 

Maulairi, 

Alterative, tonic. 

TH tnaVhdtia, 


Ditto, 

Am (fruit), 

Astringent. 

Xalaar (plant), 


Alterative, 

JawdBa (leaf). 

Refrigerant, 

XitonUsced). 


Refrigerant, 

CTnf katdra, 

Ditto. 

if4fl%anpn<, 


Rubefacient, stimulant, .. 

Ouriaar, 

Nervine tonic. 

Soya (lecd), 


Stimulant, 

£femar (bark), 

Tonic, demulcent. 

KtUpha deed), 


Refrigerant, tonic. 

Chaurdi (leaf and root). . . 

Astringent, tonic. 

Jr4^« 


Ditto, 

Bar (fruit). 

Alterative, tonic. 

- XleeSteno, 


Aromatic, tonic, 

PanachAni (leaf), 

Antlperlodic. 

Mundtt (flower). 


Alterative, tonic, 

Bdigondi (leaf). 

Astringent. 

B^mdnjari, 


Antipwiodic, 

Samdlu (leaf). 

Diopboretio. 

EmuylMi (leaOs 


Tonio^ demulcent. 

Jhdu (leaf), 

Alterative, tonic. 

Ghamra (leal), 


Alterative, tonic. 

Murehri (root). 

Tonic, antiperiodio. 

Jiau deeds), 


Tonic, stimulant, 

Katnaskt, 

Ditto. 

XdiMpSal(seed), 


Refrigerant, 

K?iatmi, 

Refrigerant. 

EwMhra (seed), 


Dittos 

Khullkfji, 

Do. a8trlngent,ezpeetoranti 

Eohar (f foit). 


Alterative, deobstruent, .. 

Qulkhaira (flower). 

Refrigerant. 

OudH 


Antlporlodiiyo 

Eurhura (leaQ, 

Alterative, tonic. 

BGfin (plant). 


Sduulant^ 

ATodam (flower). 

' Ditto. 

fttSon (plant), 

e • 

Dlttob 

PhapJOa (ditto), 

Refrigerant. w 

Amt, (plant), 


Toiile» 

Su^riya(Med), 

Ditto. 

JKhotdH, 

•• 

Stiamla&t, 

(TuAol (flower), 

Aiterative tODie. 
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Aheripur^ a flourisbing market-town in parganah Bharthna of the Et&wa 
district, is situated 20 miles to the south-east of the civil-station and about two 
miles to the north of the Et&wa and E£pi road. The population, is 11)72^ 
numbered 2,506 souls, chiefly Mahesri Brahmans, Eh&tis or Ki^this, and Oha- 
mftrs. The name Aheripur is derived from the fact of its having been settleijl 
by Abirs. It is a place of comparatively modem date, but about half a milo 
to the west there are remains of an old village site or khera. The Mahesris 
are well-to-do, and, besides being money-lenders, trade in ghi, cotton and 
grain. The manufacture of native carts of all kinds is carried on here by the 
Khitis, who have about twenty workshops, turning out about sixty carts each 
.per aipum. A bazar is held on Tqesday and Saturday which is principally 
noted^for cattle-dealing carried on through the agency of Chamdrs, who a(!t 
vA daldU or brokers and pay the zaminddr (Baja Jaswant Bdo) a considerable 
amount annually for the .privilege. The houses are for the most part of briokt 
To the south of Ihe town is a pukka tank constructed by a Mahesri Brahman, 



stXwa district. 


Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaakiddri Act) is ifi forc.6 in Aheripur^ and in 1873-74 
supported a village police liumb^ug 6 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Bs. 312. The number of bousps in the town duiing the same year was 722, and 
of these 262 were assessed with a house tax averaging Rs. 2-5-1 per house 
assessed and Be. 0-3-10 per head of the population* This with a balanee of 
Rs. 76 from the previous year gave an ineome of Bs. 683, of which Rs. 591 
were expended in wages and public improvements. 

AiRWA,a a village in parganah Bidhuna of the Etawa district, situated on 
the Usrahar and Bidhuna roa4|Js distant 27 miles north-east from Et4wa. The 
population in 1872 was 2,938. There is a police-station here. Airwa was for- 
merly the site of a tahsili in the Farukhabad district, which was broken up ir^ 
May, 1857, when a portion of that district was made over to Et4wa. The^^^O 
talisili is now the police-station. The town may be said to consist of iv<ro por- 
tions, Airwa proper and Katra Airwa, which lies a little to the north of the for-, 
iner. A bazar for the sale of country produce is held in the Katra every fourth 
day. Airwa itself is built on and around a lofty khera, which indicates that 
the place is of great antiquity. On the road to Bidhuna, a little to the south- 
east of the town, are the remains of what appears to have been a Buddhist tem- 
ple evidently of very ancient date, the foundation of which, consisting of mas- 
sived^locks of kunkur, may still be traced. An annual fair is held at Dobd, 
about two miles to the west of Airwa, at which merchandise to the extent of ton 
to twelve lakhs of rupees is brought for sale. 

AJtTMAL, or Sardi Ajitmal, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa dis- 
trlqt; situated on the El&wa and Ealpi road, is distant 24 miles from Et&wa. 
The population in 1872 was 1,609. There is a police-station here. Ajitmal was 
one of the sar4is on the old imperial road between Agra and Kalpi. From an 
inscription over the gate of the sarai, it appears that the place takes its name 
from Ajit Mai, Kayath, who constructed the sar&i in 1059 H. (1649A.D.) 
in the fiReenth year of Shahjah&u’s reign. About a quarter of a mile to tlie west 
is Kasba Babarpur, which is evidently a place of much greater antiquity than 
Ajitmal. Here is carried on a great manufacture of castor- oil, and the smell 
fromtho refuse left behind afeer the manufacture of tho'oil pollutes the air for 
a considerable distance around the place. The village was the scone of several 
actions during the mutiny. 

Auraiya, a town in parganah and tahsili Auraiya of the Et&wa district, 
situated on the Et&wa and Kdipi road, is dis^t 
42 miles from Etdwa. The population in 1847 wk® 
5,645 ; in 1853 was 6,294, and in 1865 was 5,942. In 1872 there were%,459 
inhabitants, of whom 5,628 were Hindus (2,566 females) and 831 were Musal- 
maus (364 females). The town site during tho same year covered an area of 93 
acres, giving 69 souls to the square acre. The town is a steadily improving, 
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prosperous place, with a considerable trade with Gwaliar and Jhdnsi. The site is 
remarkably level, so that it does not appear to^bo ahj'where raised above the sur-* 
rounding country. The metalled road from Jh4rAi passes a little outside thb 
town, and on it is built the tabsiti, a pretentious building, having gothic arches 
inside. Branching off opposite the tahsili, at right angles to the Jhansi road, a 
wide metalled road leads down to the new market-place known as Humeganj. 
Each side of this road is lined by some fine shops which will soon form the prin- 
cipal bazar. Humeganj consists of a large well-kept square, with a central 
metalled roadway and good masonry shops at the sides. Trees have been planted 
aud are well cared for, and the ganj forms the place where much of the business 
of the town is now carried on. The town proper comprises about two hundred 
masonry houses, around which mud huts are everywhere pretty closely packed. 
The houses are separated by unmotalled roadways and narrow lanes, all de- 
pressed and broken. From the the buildings spread in a widish circle and 
are surrounded on all sides by water-holes. To the north there is a large ex- 
panse of water known as the jhil. To the south-east there is a good sarai, en- 
closed and well shaded by nim trees. The wells throughout are good and 
numerous : some fifty are reported to exist, and the water in them is found at a 
depth of from seventy to eighty feet from the surface. The town contains 
twenty-two muhallas or wards: — Qurliai or sugar market ; Ruh4i or iotton 
market ; Kachhwdha Tola ; Mahoba Tola, peopled by shop-keepers from Maho- 
ba in the Hamtrpur district : Dehli Darwaza, so-called from a gate built by 
.tB-flja Bhagmal ; Prartho Galli, inhabited by Brahmans; Parhen Darw&za 
from Bh^graal’s road; Najhai or grain market; Belam Tola; Sukul Tola, In- 
habited by Brahmans ; Gadhaiya from a godha or excavation ; Bliika Katra, 
form a gotra of Brahmans ; Parihdra, from the Rajput clan of that name ; 
Gamati, from a domed building which once existed in it ; Khirki Sahib Rai ; 
Bazdza or cloth market ; HalwAi khdna or confectioners' quarter ; Humeganj, 
built in 1 863 on a site originally owmed by a Baujara ; Lohai or iron market ; 
ThatherAi or brass-foandors’ quarter ; Maddr Darwdza, founded by Bh&gmal, 
and Tola Bidhichand. The town, as the head-quarters of the parganah, is the 
residence of a tahsHdar, who is also a Deputy Magistrate. The new combined 
tahsili and police-station, as already stated, is situated on the Jhausi road op- 
posite to Humeganj, and forms with the latter place the nucleus of the new 
portion of the town. Amongst the Hindu population there are 1,334 Baniyas 
imd 1,148 Brahmans. Act XX, of 1856 (the Chaukiddri Act) is in force in 
' A^raiya, and iu 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 17 men of all 
grades at an annual cost of Rs. 960. The number of houses in the town during 
the same year was 1,954, and of these 565 were assessed with a house-tax 
averaging Rs. 4-2*8 per house assessed and Re. 0-5^10 per head of the population. 
This with a balance of Rs. 190 from the previous year gave an incoAie of 
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Bs. 2,551j of whixsh Bs. were expended in wages and public improve*- 
ments. 

In Sambat 1579, or 1521 A.D., one Nar43ran Dds, a Singija Brahman and 
History Boshang Deb, founded Nar&yanpur close to 

what was then called Nagla Kabirpur. llie settlements 
did not flourish, and a fakir, named Eamdl Shah, was asked to pray for in- 
creased prosperity. He replied that no sucoess oould be hoped for unless 
another name was given to the village (nim awari rakhm). In course of time 
Awari was corrupted into Auraiya. Things were going on very well under the 
protecting influence of Sajhanand, a fakir, whose temple still exists, when an- 
other fakir came and took up his abode on the bank of a tank close to the town. 
No one appears to have paid him much attention until he stopped the rain and 
intimated that he required money. The inhabitants offered him one hundred 
rupees, which he refused. The process by which he stopped the rain was 
simple like many other great inventions ; whenever he saw any clouds he merely 
snapped his fingers, and the sky at once became clear. Sajhanand* at last 
offered this malignant two hundred rupees, but without success, upon which 
Sajhanand retired to his own house and engaged in worship, previously pro- 
phesying that there would bo rain that very day. He was lucky enough to be 
righij, for, notwithstanding the finger-snapping fakir, it began to pour, and in 
the storm the latter vanished and has not been heard of since. No men of 
any great notoriety have lived here. During the mutiny the town was more 
than once at the mercy of the rebels; it does not appear to have been plun- 
dered, and it is stated that some of the more wealthy traders saved the^ town 
from that calamity by bribing the rebel leaders. The trade of the town is 
flourishing and it has a very large traffic flowing through it between Jalaun and 
the East-Indian railway station at Dibiapur. To meet the wants of travellers 
there are two sardis, and a third is now under construction ; of the two existing, 
one was built by the Marhattas and the other by Katha Bhatiydra. Two tanks 
one built by Bdlak Rdm and one by Fatehchand, besides numerous pukka wells 
supply the town with water. There are traces of inscriptions on some of 
these wells, but they cannot be deciphered. There are two good mosques, 
both built by Umar Khan, the Bohilla governor of Auraiya, 150 years ago, 
but they do not bear any inscription. Amongst the Hindu temples the most 
famous are that of Bdbu Balrdm Dds, built 200 years ago, and Sajhanand 
fakir’s temple, built 250 years ago ; the latter is most generally resorted to. The - 
temple of Samddh Bandrsi Dds is about 250 years old. Amongst the recent 
buildings mention may be made of Bansidhar’s temple buUt about 24 yearn 
ago, at a cost of Bs. 23,000, Mid the gates and buildings of Humeganj. 

Aobaiya, a parganah and iahsU in the Etdwa disfdct, is bounded on the 
north by parganah Phapbdnd; on the eontb by Qwaliar and the Jalanii 
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diBtriot ; on the east by the Cawnpore district^ and oh the west by parganah 
Bharthna. The total area, according to the records of the settlement of 1872, 
comprise 197,249 acres, of which 22,499 acrea.were barren, -282 acres were 
held free of revenue; 6,156 acres were nnder groves ; 41,293 acres were ravines; 
16,324 acres were culturable, and 110,695 acres were cultivated. Both natu- 
rally and for assessment purposes the parganah is divided into two parts, 
the cis-Jumna or Duab portion and the trans-Jumna or Jumna-Chambal 
Physical features and KuAri-Sind doAbs. The cis-Jumna portion com- 

prises 267 villages, distributed amongst 319 estates, 
with an area of 157,091 acres. In soil and general features this portion of 
the parganah resembles the glidr of Bharthna with the same reddish loam, 

Cis-Jumna portion which, though light, is very productive. It seldom 
changes into absolute sand, but here and there are 
patches of clay with a centre of low-lying bad clay land (jhdbar). This clay 
is less fertile than sand or loam and pays a lower rent, except in the few cases 
where irrigation is possible. The ravines along the J umna comprise a considerable 
and an increasing area. The old Mughal road to Debli ran along the edge of the 
ravines, and many of the pillars marking the koa are still standing. The ravines 
have, however, now eaten into and across the road in many places. These 
ravines are valuable as affording wood and pasturage, and several are leased to 
BanjAras, or are occupied by thorn on paying two or three annas per head for 
their cattle. The Sengar ravines to the cast of the parganah are deep and 
largo and grow largo quantities of hahdl for fuel and timber. The Cawnpore 
road is the principal line of communication, and Auraiya itself and SarAi BA^ 
barpur afford fair markets for the surplus produce of the parganah. ^ 

The trans-Jumna portion of the parganah comprises twenty-nine ma- 


Trans- Jumna tract. 

beyond the Chambal. 


hAla or estates, and is divisible into two parts, that be- 
tween the Jumna and the Chambal and that lying 
Both are full of ravines, and the proportion of good 


sdil to the total area is very small. Along the banks of the rivers, how- 
eter, there is some good alluvial land, especially ou the Jumna, but else- 
where the soil is poor and gravelly. The earth of the kackdr is of a 
rich rCddish-brown colour and is very fertile, and, in these respects, is far 
slperior to the white, sandy soil of the EtAwa parganah. The gravelly soil 
(pdkar) is poor and worthless aod'grows chiefly hejhar and gram in the raW 
and cotton and hdjra in the hhaHf. SarAi BAbarpur is the market chiefly used 
by the transo Jumna villages. To gpt to it they all have to cross the Jnmna, 
and many have to cross the KuAri, Chambal, and Jumna. The country is 
^together impassable to carts, and everything has to be carried on bullocks 
or camels. It possesses some of the wildest scenery in the plains of these 


I this notice is isiieA upon Mr. C. Croitttwslte’H parganah report 



; the the foot of Bhareh towards the confloencS of the fire, 

rivers is fery:fine and would well repay a visit. 

Bmomioai featonp. following statement shews the present and past 

areas of both tracts and of^ho parganah takeh'as a^whole : — ‘ 



§kran»~Jmmna. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aci^. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

PrespDt^ M. 

40.098 

5.603 

... 

55 

16,666 

9,771 

126 

Former, 

36>64l 

20,480 

... 

109 

••• 

902 

1,974 

Cit^Jumna. 



\ 





Present, ... 

187,001 

25,650 

992 

952 

20,860 

12,678 

1,121 

Former, m« 

149,830 

47g34 

962 

... 

3,677 

8,222 

11,676 

Total. 








Present, ... 

107,119 

32,258 

,999 

I,C07 

87.625 

40,449 

1,247 

Foiper, ... 

185.471 

67,723 

982 

109 

‘ 3,67V 

4.124 

13,660 

Final report, 

197^49 

22,429 

282 

6,156 

41,293 

16,209 

1,115 



The last line gives the total and cultivated area of the final report^ which has 
. been followed throughout the District notice. The other figures are taken from 
the parganah reports, and the difference is mainly duo to the more close examip* 
^*on the details were subjected to when preparing the tables of the final 
report. The figures of the parganah reports were taken from the khasrahs and 
those of the final report from the ktatvonis. The increase in the total area is 
due to the inclusion of the river areas in the measuremonis of the pre- 
sent sni^ey* The difference amqpnts to 5*8 per cent, of the total area, but 
excluding' j&pie areas, the difference due to measurement simply is only 
2*05 per ce:^ C^dvation has increased by 21*7 per cent, in the trans-Jumna 
tract, there dchiefly in the poor hduir or uplands. On the Du&b side of the . 
rifer the increase in cuiUvation amounts to' 14 per cent., but the irri^t^ area 
has appa^tly diminished ^ 33*16 per cent, during the durrehoy the last . 
setUem^t. One cause of -this diminutiqu is the scanty rain-fall between^. 
1860 and 1870, which has oaiued the water to recede from the surface here^as ; 
in the Bbarthna. Another cause of the difference in the area watered / 

is that Ae records of the last settlemont were drawn up imm^iately^dler thO ;, 
great famine year of 1838-40, whw eveiyTSeld that could 
it Water is onljr j^n^gs a ^ the sorfa^ fully 

to eig^ feet, and is cpni^uife^ly owtly, 4borion^^^ 

the irrigated area in ordinary lears is thj^ore ||)t extoniire.>wn yeaii^> 
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drought, irrigation can be extended, and the excavation of the Bhognipur 
branch of the Lower Ganges cahaf will effectually protect the entire parganah« 

’ The following statement shows the average of the principal; crops in both 

tracts. Besides the crops shown in the trans-Jnmna 
Crops. *'= * 

tract, castor-oil is largely grown. No well-to-do Hin- 
du will burn this oi! in his house as he considers it impure, but, owing to the 
failure of the mustard crop, many have now taken to it, much to the benefit of 
the aouthern viilsges : — 





JRabi eropi. 



* 

Kharif crops. 

1 

Bejhar. 

Barley. 

1 

Tobacco, 

1 . 

1 1 
^ & 

Other crops. 

1 

Sugar-cane. 

6 

•1' 

'A 

4 

1 

i 

I 

? 

SVoMf-Jumtio. 
















Area in acres, 

1,876 

8,211 

9 

1,304 

2 

S3 .. 

256 

6,740 

... 

... 

2,443 

5,708 

616 

. 801 

9.068 

CU-Jumm. 
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Area in acres, 

6,774 

83,264 

913 

6,013 

7 

390 179 

263 

46,792 

61S 

19 

10.278 

14,301 

14,292 

684 

49,096 

Total, 
















Area in acres, 

8.660 

86,606 

988 

6,817 

0 

443 179 

607 

62,633 

018 

19 

21,78i 


14,908 

,881 

18,161 


In the trans-Jumna tract, so much of the land was held by the proprietors 
Asgosument of the trana. themselves that much difficulty was found in discover- 
tract. data for rent-rates. Fortunately the villages be- 

longing to the Raja of Bhareh were under the Court of Wards, and from 
their rentals, enhancement suits, and the subletting value of lands elsewhere, the 
following rales were deduced : — For dumat gaulidn^ Rs. 2-8-0 to . 10 
per acre; for ddmat, Re. 1-12-0 to Rs. 4-6-0; for hhiir^ Ru^ *1^2-0 to 
Rs. 5-4-0; for mattiydr. Re. 1-12-0 to Rs. 7 ; for tir, Rs. 12; 

for kachhdTf Rs. 2 to 10, and for pdkar^ Re. 0-8 to Rs. 3-8-t), givfei^'a^^Qtal 
assets of Bs. 51,245. The revenue at half assets would bo Rs, 25,500,' but 
owing to the poorness of the land and the large number pf cB-sharers, the * 
actual assessment was made at Rs. 23,980* The cis-Jimna tract v^as^divided 
into two parts for the purposes of assessment, the ba^n or upper portion and the 
karkhor or the villages lyii^ along J umna. The haUm was farther subdivided 

Asgessment of the oli- three Classes with regard to soil and other ad- 
Jamne tract. vantages. The rent-rates for all these classes' Were 

^pn^vedet My inq^i^iies from the people and the village-accountimts and constant 
Comparison .of field with ftel^ pnd^^vil^e u’ift village. S^e the re^rded 
rentals were f^od anti^nstwoitby tiir a degree, and -thehmore powerfut^land* 
holders were sxb to conceal et|kffely ^eir true rents, and so fidsify the 
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^pmpi to make them entirely worthless. Fortunately the lopal bigha is the 
aine and in some oases a little larger than the standard bigha, and oonse* 
qnently the same difficulty was not met with as experienced in Phaphind. The 
Horded re ntala^onnted to Bs. d,28|d91 and corrected for seer, Ac., they were 
Bs. 8,52,017. The existing revenue was Es. 1,91,630. The rental by the 
proposed rent-rates came to Rs. 4,05,638, giving in round numbers a revenue 
of Es. 2,03,000. The detailed assessments came to somewhat more, Wr., 
Rs. 2,06,580, or an increase of 7*7 per cent. The revenue of the preceding six 
settlements was as follows First, Rs. 2,04,523; second, Rs. 2,02,461; third, 
Rs. 2,08,307; fourth, Rs. 2,08,220 ; 6fth, Rs. 2,08,695, and sixth (Mr. Gubbins^), 
Rs. 1,84,343, rising by yearly increments, in five years, to Rs. 1,94,253. The 
last assessment was a fair one, and though reductions were made, these were 
chiefly confined to villages with much waste land, on the reclamation of which 
Kr. Gubbins had too sanguinely calculated. The average demand between 
1228 and 1247/a«2t was Rs. 2,05,153, the average collections were Rs. 1495,670 
and the balances only Rs. 9,483, and these were chiefly due to the famine year 
1838, when balances amounting to Rs. 1,43,568 accrued. In the famine year 
of 1868 the balances remitted were only Rs. 8,256. Mr. Orosthwaite thinks 
that “there is no reason to believe that there is any special cause at work in this 
parganah to counteract the general causes which are producing a rise in tho 
value of land everywhere, and are leading to an increase in the revenue at the 
$T^nt settlement.’’ The rise in the price of produce has been marked : wheat 
jias risen from 35 sera to the rupee in 1841-50 to 21J sors in 1861-71 ; hejhar from 
49i sera to 35 sers ; gram from 42^ sera to 39J sers, SLudjodr from 5l| sers to 288 
sers. The following statement compares the new with the old assessments 
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Across the JumuA) the landowners are principallj Bajptits of the Sengai^ 
Proprietary body PanhAr, and EachhwAha dans. With the exception of 
the villages belonging to the Bhafeh Baja^ a few that 
have beenr confiscated for rebellion, and the village of Birori, they are all held by 
cultivating communities. The prevailing tribe in the Du&b is the Singiya 
sub-division of the Sanddh Brahmans, of which the most prominent members aro 
Mdnik Chand of Roshangpur and Pitam Singh of Bildwan. Next come the 
Sengars, with their chief, the Baja of Bhareh, who first planted the Brahmans 
here, and the Sengar Baja of Jagamanpur in the Jalaun district, who possesses 
a few villages. The following statement shows the caste of proprietors and the' 
areas held by them in the cis-J umna portion of the parganah : — 



There are no statistics available for the castes of the cultivating communities. 
In the trans- Jumna tract, transfers have been few during the currency of 
Transfers settlement. The only case of importance ie 

Birori, a Paribdr village on the Eudri. One-half the vil>» 
lage community got in debt to the well-known house of the Chaubd^ofi . Anddwa, 
and when the debt amounted to Bs. 6,000, the Ohaubds obtained a mortgage deed, 
on which they sued in 1861 ; a decree was obtained, and it was agreed to liquidate 
the debt by yearly instalments of Bs. 500, but it was also stipulated that any 
failure in the instalments would involve their forfeiture and execution of the 
Trans-Jumna. decree for the whole amount. The Parihdrs had paid o6K 

about Bs. 2,500, when, owing, they say, to the interven- 
tion of the dMahra holidays, they were late with one instalment. The creditors' 
at once foreclosed and got pospession of one-half the village, and the 
ParihArs lost not only their land, but the instalments that they had paid. The . 
nevr landlords at once raised the rental of their share, which paid only Bs. 
as revenue, to Bs. 1,233. This is fortunately the only case of moneys 
lenders getting A footing in the villages across the Jumna, and is oonspicnous 


Trans-Jumna. 
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iti mot of eqaltj as bjr its rarity. In other villages the transfers have been 
/iM)nfined to mor sales from one sharer to another, and as these are 

^ often not recorded, the table of transfers given below for this tract must be oon- 
•idered imperfect. In the cis- Jumna tract, Baniyas have obtained possession 
of 31 mahals,* though, as many of the landholders are in debt to the money- 
lenders, their acquisitions will probably be considerably increased during the 
currency of the present settlement. There are no materials from which I can give 
the castes of vendors and purchasers in &is parganah, but statistics are avail- 
able to sho\r that between 1340 and 1870 as much as 5,375 acres, or 12 per 
cent, of the total area paying revenue passed out of the hands of the agrionltnral 
to the non -agricultural classes in this parganah. The following statement 
shows the acreage transferred during the currency of Mr. Q ubbins’ settlement :— 


Statiment of the transfers of landed property from 1841 to 1871. 


FoBCBD SiLB. 



Where the price is unknown, the average in the totals is calculated on th#^ 
acreage of which the price is known. The rovenne per acre on the tobd im. I* 
given except in the kavkha tract of theois*J urana portion, which exolodes raTin^ 
According to the census of 1872, parganah Anraiya contained 481 inhaMtai 
Poputattoa. which m had less] than 200 iidudjii^ 

ants; 131 had. between 200 and 500 ; 40 had beiwei^: 
500 and 1,009; hadbptrireen 1,000 and 2,000; and onehad betweehjtiO^' 
and 8,000. The only town Qontaining more than 6,000 ^ 
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with 6,4j}9. The settlement records show 348 mahdls or estates. The total 
population in 1872 numbered 108,549 souls (49,010 females), giving 355 to 
the square mile or 627 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to reli- 
gion, there were 102,944 Hindds, of whom 46,319 were females and 5,605 
Musalmdns, amongst whom 2,691 were females. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 18,295 Brahmans, 
of whom 8,116 were females; 12,075 Rajputs, including 4,991 females; 5,168 
Baniyas (2,439 females), whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in ^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 67,406 souls, 
of whom 30,773 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in 
thisparganah are the Kanaujiya (11,374), Qaur, and Sanddh (1,525). The 
chief Rajput clans are the Chauhan (1,226), Qaur, Sikarwdr (4,324), Kachhwdha, 
(2,026), Rdthbr, Parihdr (2,471), Bbddauriya, Gahlot, Chandel, Bais, Dhdkra, 
and Baghubansi. The Baniyas belong to the Baranwdl (2,353), Agarwal, Ka« 
earwdni, and Ajudhiyabdsi sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes the most njn^ 
nierous are the Gliamdr (17,717), Dhduak (2,170), Gadariya (4,128), Kahdr 
(1,585), Teli (2,136), Dhobi (1,450), Kumhdr (1,659), Hajjdm (2,646), Kori 
(3,132), Lodha (5^240), Ahir (4,654), Kdyath (1,557), Mallah (2,789), Lohdr 
(1,227), Harhai (1,526), Kaelibi (4,452), and Banjdra (1,032). The following 
castes with less than one thousand numbers each also occur : — Khatik, Bharbhdnja, 
Sou^ Darzi, Bari, Naddaf, Bhdt, Khakrob, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Patwa, Kurmf, 
FtHya, Nuniya, Baheliya, Jdt, and Mdli. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst 
Bhaikhs (1,896), Sayyids (196), Patbdns (2,082), and Mughals (54). 

. The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
826 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,249 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,575 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 24,631 in agricultural operations ; 4,346 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substanoes, 
yegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,595 persons returned as labonr- 
and 424 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population^ irr^ 
peptlye of age 6r sex, the jBame returns give 6,237 as landholders, 60,469 a* 
oultivatora, and 41,843 as engaged in occupations unconnected with Bgrical*- 
tiire. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,812 
mates as able to read and write out of«a total male population numbering 59 539 
'souls. Parganah Auraiya is made up of the old Akbari parganahs .of 

on the wesl^ Shaiganpnr ^ Suganpur in the middle, tmd DeokajE or 
Ipiraif a cn the east. Some time after the cession it formed a portion of 


Occupations. 
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Gawnpore district, but was annexed to Et4wa prior to the settlement under 
Begulation IX. of 1 833. Subsequently &e Bhareli portion was added to it from the 
Jdnibrdst parganah, and, in 1857, twenty villages across the Ghambal, comprising 
the Akbari parganah of Parih&ra or Sandaus, were annexed, making the origi* 
nal revenue Es. 2,12,356. 

Babarpur, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Et&wa district, is distant 
some 24 mileau south-east of Et4wa, on the Kdipi road. The population in 1872 
numbered 698, or with Sarai Bdbarpur, 1,199. The two sites are generally 
known as Sard! Bdbarpur. It is called after Bdbar, who used it as a halting- 
place. The sardi stands near the village site and was built in the time of Almds 
Ali Khdn, the Oudh governor or manager (Khwaja Muntazim) ; and a fort was 
erected near it by x)ne of his servants. The village now belongs to a Kdyath 
family. There is a good bazar, and markets are held on Wednesdays and Sundays, 
when a considerable trade in salt, gram, and castor-oil, for which the place is 
noted, is carried on not only for the parganah itself but for the neighbouring 
parts of Jalaun and Gwaliar. 

Bakbwar, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Etdwa district, on the 
Etdwa and Kdipi road, is distant 13 miles south-east from Etdwa. The popula- 
tion in 1872 was 2,619. There is a 6rst-olass police-station and a village school 
here. From the elevation of its site Bakewar is evidently a place of consider- 
able antiquity. The inhabitants are principally Brahmans and Muhammadans. 
Bakewar was the scene of several engagements with the Auraiya rebels during 
the mutiny, and is noticed in the district article under the head of History.” 

Barhpcra, a village in the Etdwa parganah of the Etdwa district, situated on 
the customs line between the Jumna and the Ghambal, is distant 10 miles south- 
west from Etdwa and two miles to the west of the Gwaliar road. The popu- 
lation in 1872 was 987. There is a police-station here. Barhpura was former- 
ly the head-quarters of the Janibrdst tahsili, which was broken up in 1843. It 
was to this place that the ladies of the station were sent on the 6rst outbreak 
of the mutiny. The resident zaminddr is Rdo Umrao Singh, a Bhadauriya 
Thdknr, owning the headship of the Baja of Bbadawar, from whose ancestors his 
family derived the title of Hdo. 

BXbona kalan, a village to the north-west of the Bidhuna parganah, and the 
site of a Great Trigonometrical Snrvey station, is distant about 24 miles'* 
from Etdwa. The population in 1872 was 2,822. It was founded about 200 
years ago by one Harchand ® Kanaujiya Brahman, whoso descendants still 
reside hero and have founded a small bazar, at which salt and cloth are sold to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. The Great Trigonometrical Survey 
pillar is placed on a fort-crowned mound close to the village site. 

Bela, a village in pargaz^ Bidhuna of the Etdwa district) on the Btdw#^ 
and kanauj road, close to tife Pindu Nadi, is distant 43 miles east from Et4wi.l 
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Vbe population^ in 1872, numbered 2^102 souls. Bela was formerly a tahsili 
town and the head of soTeral parganahs. Beifore the formation of the present 
district, the eastern half of it was known as the sub-colleotorate of Bela and 
was subordinate to the Collector of Farukhabad. The sub-collector lived .at 
Phaphtlnd, whence the tahsili was removed tQ the more central position of 
Bidhdna after the mutiny, and since then the place has fallen off greatly. .The 
town is commanded by a fort belonging to the zamind4rs of the place, who are 
Eachhw4ha Thdkurs. It is situated on a lofty khera and was formerly a walled 
town ; traces of the old gales still remain. The houses of the town are princi- 
pally of mud and are separated by narrow lanes, a few of which are metalled. 
There is a good town school in the place. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukiddri 
Act) is in force in Bela, and in 1873-74 supported a village pplico numbering 
five men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 270. The number of houses in 
the town during the same year was 893, and of these 307 were assessed with a . 
house-tax averaging Ec. 1-9-11 per house assessed and Ee. 0-5-0 per head of the 
population. This with a balance of Rs. 46 from the previous year gave an income 
of Rs. 718, of which Rs. 611 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

Bhareh, a taluka of parganah Auraiya, is situated at the confluence of the 
Jumna and Ghambal in the south of the district. It is owned by a family of 
Sengar E^Jpiits, some account of whom has been given in the district notice. 
Bhareh, the chief village of the taluka, is distant 31 miles as the crow flies from 
Bt4wa. As early as 1803, it was found necessary to attach temporarily the Bhareh 
estate, but it was soon afterwards released.^ The first settlement from 1210 to 1212 
fasli was made with Edo Mokat Singh at a revenue of Rs, 5,280, which was conti- 
nued for the second triennial settlement, 1213 to 1215 and the qnarten- 
nial settlement was made at. Rs. 5,489 for from 1216 to faalL The first 
quinquennial settlement from 1219 to 1224 fasli was also made with him at 
Es. 6,501, which was confirmed to his son Partab Singh at the same revenue for 
the second settlement for five years, and this sum continued to be the revenue 
until Mr. Gubbins* settlement in 1840. He assessed the revenue on nine village^ 
at Es. 6,000, giving a rate of ]Ie. 1-6-2 per acre on the assessable area.^ Tha 
taluka now contains ten vilfages, which have been settled by Mr. Crosthwaite 
with the following results : — 
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Bwidea tM taluka, the estate, now uo^er^e Court of Wards, has villages in 
ihe Auraiya parganah. 

Bhabthna, a tahsil and parganah of the Etii.wa> district, is bounded on the 
north the Mainpuri district; on the south by Gwaliar; on the west by 
parganah Etdwa, and^on the^^ast by parganahs Bidhdna, Phaphuud, and 
Auraiya,. The total area at settlement was 266,803 acres, of which 58,863 
acres were re^rded as barren} 39,376 as jungle and ravines ; 5,901 as groves; 
11,571 acres as free of revenue; 28,686 acres as enlturable waste, and 127,606 
acres as cultivated, or including revenue-free cultivation, 135,858 acres (61,250 
acres irr^ated). "The parganah comprises^ a narrow strip of country running 
through the district from north to south, forming three 

ner appearawe. , natural divisions : ( I ) the north, low-lying pachdr tract ; 

(2)[ the central, high-lying gMr tract ; and (3) the trans- J nmna tract orpdr, Com- 
> niencing from the north, the parganah is intersected from east to west by six rivers 
—the Puraha, Ahneya, Sengar, J nmna, Chambal, and the G wdnri, which last forms 
the boundary towards Gwaliar. The Ganges canal runs in the same direction 
almost through the centre of the parganah, and close to it is the East Indian Rail- 
way. With the exception of a sand-hill which crops up in the west, the entire 
northern tract lies low and is indented with hollows which in the rains form jhils 
almost large enough, in some instances, to deserve the name of lakes, and which 
never dry up all the year round. The extent of u$ar all over this tract is very 
considerable, and there are numerous raised and more or less fortified village 
sites cropping up amid the level usar plains. Towards the Puraha, a gradual 
rise begins which dips as it passes that river, and then continues, still dotted 
with many jhils, till, after giving place to the Ahneya, it reaches the Sengar. 
The high-lying traqt begins on the southern bank of the Sengar, and here the 
character of ^be changes. Leaving all traces of mar behind, 

it rolls uptkxds ih successive gentle undulations till it finally terminates in a 
high ridge fioney-combed wij|h ravines overlooking the Jumna. Beneath this 
ridge lies the Uttoral of the river, all of which is alluvial, and part of it is sub- 
let to marked fluvial action every year. Across the river comes another ridge 
much of the same character, which ends in the Chambal valley, and, beyond that 
river, ravines again occur which hardly disappear until the southernmost bonnda-* 
ry of the parganah is wached. The soils change with the character of the 
country, and though the basis of all the soils is ddmat or loam, we have in the 
nori^, around the basins of Ae jhils that are so common there, much matti^dr 
day, which when of an werior quality is known aaJAddar,. jSouthoftbe 
S^gar, sand and sandy-Ioam predominate varied with good plots lying ip tie 
d^ptCssions between the undulations in the alluvial tract at the foot of the Jumnil 
ridge. Here the loam and sand shade off into each other to for|||^oU 

^ PrincipsUr from Mr. W. S. Kesle’s report of April, }S71. 
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a^lediar^i which may be considcied an . inferior loam or a snpirior sand. 
In these low-placed tracts the moisture collects and remains, and though the 
water lies at a great depth below the surface, springs are commonly met with 
and render irrigation remunerative, though laborious. The bad slo^ngland 
along the Jumna and Chambal ridges is knowh as karhJta^ and is almost always 
surrounded by a soil of a reddish-yellow tinge which, though much out up by 
ravines, is good. The alluvial edges of both rivers; as a rule, ^ exhibit a .fihe 
dark soil known as kachdr^ and that known as lies on the very edge of the 
. river, and fertilised by the annual inundations is especially productive. About 
one-third of the parganah from the northern boundary to the ISengar is irrigat- 
ed from the canal and the remainder from wells, which vary in their irrigation 
capabilities with the character of the soil and the depth of the water from the 
surface.^ 

. There is no more certain indication of the character of a tract than its 
crops : thus, in the pachdr, the rahi forms 41 per cent, 
of the total cultivation ; in the ghdr it falls to 36 per 
cent., and in the pdr to 29 per cent. Again wheat, barley, and bejhar form 36 
per cent, of the total cultivation in the pachdr and 29 and 25 per cent, respec- 
tively in the other two tracts. Cotton covers only 9 per cent, of the total 
cultivation in the tract to the north of the Sengar, increasing to 19 per cent, in 
the dry tract between that river and the Jumna and to 20 per cent, in the 
tract to the south of the Jumna. A further proof of the dryness of the soil is 
seen in the area under bdjray which rises from 6 per cent, in the pachdr to 
23 per cent, in the ghdr and 45 per cent, in the For the whole parganah 
63 per cent of kharif cultivation does not show a very thriving soil. During 
the thirty years preceding the present settlement the average price of grain 
in the pachdr and ghdr rose in the last decade 51*4 per 
cent, over the average price of the first decade, but in 
the pdr the rise was only 1*72 per cent Mr. Neale accounts for this striking 
difference by the influence of the famine of 1837-38, which lasted much longer 
in the bare, barren pd?* tract than in the country to the north of the Jumna.'' 
The average of the first decade in the pdr tract is greatly reduced by this cir- 
cumstance. Another cause is the slowness with which an isolated tract begins 
to participate in the results of the increasing competition going on outside its 
boundaries. The present prices in the trans-Jumna tract are much below 
those .of the main area of the parganah, but they are much more, nearly o^ a 
par nbw than they were in the previous ten years. No doubt, vrith advanoiin||^ 
securlly and means of communication, the inequality will almost entireilig 
disappear. As it is, it is safe to conclude that in the mainland of the parga|ta]|^« 
prioelbave about doubled ; and across the Jumna ii4ittle less than doubled.’* 


Fricei. 
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, !ni0.(B(arlkr AettkmeQ the tract iioTir>oiKipriaed ie the parganali have been 

Setilementf Bufficientlj described in the district notice. The ex-^ 

piring revenue of the past settlement amounted to 
Its. 2,83,878, falling at Ks. 2-9*7 per cultivated acre of the old settlement 
area. Mr. Gubbins’ assessment appears to have been heaviest in the paehir 
and progressively lighter in the ghdr and and the remissions subsequently 
made bear out this opinion ; they numbered 41 cases, amounting to Hs. 7,244 iu 
the pachdr ; 23 cases, amounting to Hs. 3,062, in the yAdr, and none at all in the 
pdr, and in the last tract there have been no alienations except by oonhsoation on 
account of rebellion. But, on the whole, setting aside the trans-Jumna tract, 
the assessment was a heavy one. Excepting in that tract, Mr. Gubbins carried 
out his anti-talukadtiri policy and broke up all the large estates, settling them 
either with the tenants, or where these could not scrape together sufficient 
means, selling them by public auction. At these sales the Bhuteli Brahman 
Eishan Baldeb an^T the family of Chaubd Jawdia Parshdd have been able to 
collect together their largb.estates in the parganah which now comprise 32 whole 
villages and 43 shares in villages, besides innumerable mortgages. The annual 
admitted net profits iu the case of one of them amounts to 13 per cent, on Lis 
outlay, whilst, in reality, 20 to 23 per cent, would be nearer the mark (see 
further page 339). 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of the par- 
ganah at settlement 
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The increase in area amounts to about five per cent., and is chiefly due 
to a more careful survey of the raviny ground to the south of the J umna. In this 
tract, cultivation has increased 44*2 per cent, against 22*4 per cent in the 
Dudb proper. The few patches of good land towards the centre of this pdf 


tract had long t^o been cultivated, but «the pressure of population and the 
increased value of laud have driven the people to bank np the sloping ed^s of 
the ravines, and by luceaiing industry to endeavour to extract the most 

can from ah unfavourable soil. The percenh^ of 
irrigation to cultivation at last settlement in the’ipii^Mr 
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tract waft 71*2, and is now 79:2, or an increase of only eight per cent. In the 
^/<cfrtract,.the old returns show 51*8 per cent., against 23*8 at present, which 
would give a fall of 28^ per cent, and in the pdr irrigation has risen 
from 3*68 to 6*23 per cent. There is every reason to beHeve that the statistics 
of irrigation, at the past settlement, were greatly exaggerated. The survey 
was made immediately after the great famine of 1837-38, and wherever the 
amins saw the trace of an old well, or a hollow that looked as if it might 
have been a well, they put down the adjoining fields as wet.'’ To this 
must be added the curious fact that with the .diminished rain-fall and' 
decreased moisture, due perhaps to the demands on the Jumna on account 
of the great canals, the water in many places has receded from six to 
nine feet from its former level. ‘‘ The nature of the gfidr country,” writes 
Mr. Neale, could never have been favourable to wells. Except on the 
Jumna ridge and a few other favoured localities, there are very few springs. 
The high sandy tracts are all dry, and the adjacent li^t soils, though they 
admit of well sinking, still the subsoil is so treacherous that wells are both 
expensive and insecure. They need constant repairs and must be faced either 
with wood or with coils of arJuLr stalk, &c. The depth at which water is met is 
also great. On the immediate edge of tGe Sengar it is occasionally as near as 
30 feet, but this is the exception. The ordinary depth is from 40 feet to 50 
feet. This is within a radius of about a mile from the river. After that there 
is a steady increase. In the next two miles the average depth is about 65 feet, 
and from that to the ridge of the Jumna it goes on increasing till it reaches the 
high figure of between 95 and 110. Wells have there been measured in my 
presence where the water is 105 or 106 feet below the surface. The runs for 
working them are at a very steep angle, and the upper end or head over the 
well mouth is raised from 10 to 15 feet above the level of the ground and 
has to be of solid construction. The cost of making such wells is therefore 
large, added to which is the necessity of employing very powerful cattle. 

A pair of bullocks fit for such work, cost about Bs. 80 or more. Then, 
again, the time consumed by the passage of the leathern bucket down and up 
so great a space diminishes the extent of land irrigable in a given time. 
These facts all tell against irrigation, especially when it is remembered that 
in the lost thirty years the price of cattle has nearly doubled. Looking, 
therefore, at the general capability of the whole tract, it is not surprising 
that a quarter (or little less) of its area should be irrigated. And the 
crop returns confirm this view. They show 64 per cent, of Jeharify 28 of 
which is 5<(;Vg— a sure indication of poor dry soil. And to the rabi only 
4 per cent, is wheat” During the year of measurement, 25,933 acres weni 
irrigated from wells, '3,032 acres from ponds, snd 32,285 acres from the 
canal. 
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The rent# recorded in the village papers in this parganfdi are no fair indioa« 
tion of the full value of the soil. Gonceahpent of the 
true assets seem s to be universal, and the papers showed 
only the following assets at settlement PaeAdr, Hs. 2,26,294 ;ghdr, Hs. 2,15,028 ; 
and pdr, Bs. 45,366, or a total of Bs. 4,86,688. In order to ascertain the rates 
prevalent for each class of soil, inquiries were made as to the rents actually 
paid, and these were checked by the rents paid in standard villages where the 
maximum rates leviable had been imposed or nearly reached. .The rates had 
further to be corrected for land cultivated on favourable terms by the proprie- 
tors themselves, for lands held free of rent, and for lands held by prescriptive 
occupants who either refused or could not pay the full rental. Partition oases 
in which the value of the seer land was adjudged by arbitration and the rentals 
of the estates of some of the new landlords both served as checks to the estimate 
in this parganah, and the outcome of the inquiry was the following ascertained 
rent-rates per acre on the artificial and natural soils 


RerUs^ratea on artificial soils. 


Traek. 

1 , GlUHilLK. 

Mavjha. 

Irrigated, 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

Drp, 

iBti'laiB. 1 

Sad. 

Srd. 1 

iBt claas. 

2nd. 1 

iBt clasB. 

and. 

Paebir, ... 
GhSr, M. 

Pdr, 

Ea a. 

10 1 

8 IS 

Rb. a. 

8 18 

7 H 

••a 

Bb. a. 

7 0 
7 0 

Bb. a. 

6 4 

S 4 

••• 

Bs. a. 

6 8 

e 2 

6 4 

Bb. a. 

«*14 

IBB 

BH/a. 

8 8 

4 13 

4 6 

Ba. a. 

4*' e 

• se 1 


Eent-rates on natural soils. 


•oil. 

Facli4r 

and 

gbdr. 

Fir. 

Each&r. 

TIr. 



Soil. 

Fir. 


Bi.a. 

Bb. a. 

Bb. a. 



Bb. a. 


Bb. a. p.r 

Ddouik woklBt, 
Ditto 2nd, 
Ditto dry Ut, 
Ditto 2nd, 
Ditto Srd, 

8 4 

4 6 

8 8 
a 10 

eee 

•at 

S 8 

1 If ] 
0 14 

s s 

6 4 

4 6 

5 S 

1 12 

... 

... 

8 18 

e a 

Mattiyarwet, 
Ditto dry, 
Jhabar let, 
Ditto and, . 

5 4’ 
3 8 
S'lO 

1 6 

BhCrwet, ... 
Do. dry iBt, 
Do. and, 
Do. raviny, 

8 IS 0 

8 10 

1 la 0 " 
.1 a s ^ 
... * 


During tlm twelee years after the mutiny the enhancements in the rental shoif' 
in the 48*5 per cent, of the cultivated area enhanced 31 per cent.; in 
the 35 per cent, of the cultivated area raised 71 per cent., andiii the 
pdf 68 per cent, of the cultivatipn raised 43 per cent, The following statene&t' 
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shows the Average rent-rate per acre on enhancement by consent^ suit in courts 
and on change of tenant in each tract:— 


Tract. 

• 

1 

Enhavieed by 

Sub-enhanetd in 
under4enant8 of 

Conaent. 

Sait. 

Change. 

Total. 

Proprie- 

tors. 

Coltlra* 

tore. 

Pachar area, ... 

tas 

67,604 

27,017 

468 

400 

27,876 

908 

2,010 

Bate per acre, ... 

• •1 

8-14-5 

4-1-1 

4S-8 

6-1-1 

4-1-6 

4-2-tO 

4.V-2 

Ohir area, ... 

•ae 

62,207 

21,570 

118 

186 

91,880 

1,221 

1,109 

Bate per acre,... 

••• 

8-1-6 

8-14-9 

8-14-1 

2-8-9 

3-10-6 

8-16-2 

4-4-9 

Par area, 

e*a 

16,147 

11,046 

11 

17 

11.074 

... 

789 

Bate per acre, ... 

■•a 

2-18-7 

1-8-0 

4-5-9 

3-0-19 

1-8-0 

... 

1-9-6 

Total area, 

at* 

186,868 

69,639 

687 

603 

60.829 

2,129 

8,858 

Bate per acre, ... 

•aa 

3-6-6 

8-8-9 

4-3-7 

4-8-6 

e-8-10 

4-0-9 

3-14-9 


Nearly the entire enhancement was made by consent, and the result of all these 
inquiries gave an assumed rental assets of Bs. 6,28,180, or Rs. 1,41,491 more 
than that recorded in the existing rentals of the whole parganah, including the 
tmdji villages. On this Mr. Neale proposed an assessment of Rs. 3,14,090, 
falling at Rs. 2-9-0^ per cultivated acre of the new measurement in ih^pachdr^ 
at Bs. 2-4-0 in the gMtj and at Re. 1-10-4 in the pdr. The following table 
compares these statistics for the revenue-paying area only. 



Area, | 

jRevmue. | 

Incidence of 

1 revenue on 

Ineidenee of feve- 
ftas with ceeaee on- 

Settlement. 

Total. 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Without 

ccsies. 

With 

cesses. 

Total 

area. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 

Total 

area. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Paal^ ... 

241,496 

101,984 

2,68,877 

2,81,608 

1 1 6 

2 9 8 

1 2 8 

2 12 8 

Preaant, ... 

264,061 

126,381 

2,98,180 

Add 

muifi. 

3,29,498 
2,09 • 

1 2 6 

2 6 1 

1 6 0 

9 8 10 

Pinal report, ... 

266,803 : 

197,606 

1 .3,00,587 

8,82,780 

1 2 11 

2 6 11 

1 4 11 

2 10 2 


The assumed revenue of th4 twelve revenue-free villages is Rs. 20,910, on 
which the cesses at ten per cent, amount to Rs. 2,091. The net increase on 
the old assessment amounts, therefore, to about 16*4 per cent. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bharthna contained 929 inha- 
Population bited sites, of which 701 had less than 200 inhabit-^ 

ants ; 174 had between 200 and 500 ; 48 had between 
300 and 1,000 j three had betweei:^4,000 and 2,000 ; and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. There are no towns containing more than 5,000 Inhabitants in the 
parganah. 

The total population numbered 148,922 souls (66,517 females), giving M 
to the square mile and 718 to the square ,mile of Cultivation* Classified 
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according to religion, there were 144,496 |Qodd4, of whom 64,460 were femalea 
and 4,426 MusalmAos, amongst whom i,057 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the cpnsus shows 24,488 
Brahmans, of whom 10,776 were females ; 12,007 Eajpdts, including 4,885 , 
females ; 7,156 Banijas (3,310 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 100,845 souls, of whom 45,489 were females. The principal Brahman 
Bob-dirisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujija (9,429,) Ganr (2,225), 
and San&dh (12,268). The Rajpdts belong to the ChanhAn (5,862), Ghinr (417), 
Sikarw&r (556), EachhwAha (1,485), RAthor (372), ParihAr (683), Bhadanrijra 
(1,047), Gahlot (246), Ohandel (138), Bais(336), DhAkara, Raghubans, JAdon, 
Tomar, QaharwAr, TonwAr, and JaiswAr clans. The Baniyas belong to the 
BaranwAl (3,536), AgarwAI, EasarwAni, Mahesri (556), Sarangi (499), and 
Awadhiya sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes of the census returns the 
following have more than one thousand members each :-~ChamAr (23,160), 
DhAnak (3,056), Garariya (4,542), EahAr (3,283), Bharbbunja (1,213), SonAr 
(1,005), Teli (2,723), Dhobi (2,140), EuinhAr (2,362), NAi (3,341), Eoli (5,374), 
Lodha (2,546), AMr (21,614), EAyatb (1,355), LohAr (1,049), Barhai (2,595) 
and EAchhi (10,983). The following have less than one thousand members 
each Ehatik, Darzi, BAri, MallAh, Dhnna, BhAt, EhAkrob, Tamoli, BairAgi, 
Patwa, EArmi, Joshi, Nunera, Baheliya, BanjAra, Nat, JAt, MAIi, Gujar, Dbarhi, 
PAnda, and MiumAr. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (922), 
Sayyids (256), Mnghals (85), and PathAns (2,353) ; the remainder are entered 
without distinction of race. The population has increased between 1853 and 
1865 by 6*75 per cent, and between 1865 and 1872 by 7*04 per cent., and the 
greater portion of this increase must have taken place amongst the agricultural 
population, for there are no new marts, nor has the trade of the parganah increase^ 
to any remarkable extent. 

The proprietors comprise Brahmans of the Eanaujiya division, RajpAts or 
TbAkurs, EAyaths, a few Baniyas, Ahirs and Lodhas, 
Proprietsr j body. Musalman family. The cultivators are also 

chiefly Brahmans, then come ChamArs, Ahirs, and a good number of the indns* 
trious EAchhis. To the south of the Jumna, TbAkurs, chiefly. OhauhAns, pre-* 
dominate as proprietors and cultivators. Chakarnagar formerly belonged to a 
GhauhAn Baja, and when the taluka was broken up after the mutiny, most of 
the villages were conferred upon members of the same clan. The prevalence 
of Brahmans to the north of the Jumna js accounted for by the snppositiott 
that, during the MttsalmAn period, the BajpAt proprietors recorded their family 
priests as lessees and managed of their estates in the hope of escaping exactipne^' 
whilst‘>to the sonth of the Jamna iuflioient protection was given by the inao-* 
cessible nature of the country* j[t is eprtainly the case that certidn Brali^i; 
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Btid Bigpit families ROre, until reoentljri possessed of snucli local influence and 
property^ and that they ahvajs continued to keep the parganah free from Mu* 
salmRn intruders. , Host of the talukas were broken op in 1840, and the vil- 
lages were settled with the resident proprietary communities on their paying 
up the amount of arrears due. In this way, most of the tenures became either 
lamfnddri under single proprietors or pattiddri under small coparcenary bodies 
At the settlement there were 294 zaminddri mahdls, 73 pattiddri, and 18 bhdya* 
chdra* Most of the latter are due to the difficulty experienced by the Haja 
of Chakarnagar in dealing with his tenantry. He allowed sub-settlements to 
be made with them and received eighteen per cent, on the land-revenue as 
mdlikdna. The bhdyachdra mahdls on the north bank of the Jumna are, with 
the exception of three or four Lodha communities, large intermixed estates 
extending for some miles and belong to Rajputs. Five estates — viz,, Lakhna 
Bairi Ehera, Aheripur, Bakewar and Indraukhi have been given to Raja Jas- 
want Rdo, revenue-free in perpetuity and seven other estates — viz,, Bidspur, 
Dharmpura, Baraukh, Ujhiani, Baseha, Furdoli, and Mahpdlpur — were given 
revenue-free for bis life. 

The alienations during the currency of the past settlement before the mutiny, 
Altsnatloni auction sale for recovery of arrears of revenue, com- 

prised 13 whole villages having an area of 7,608 acres 
and paying a revenue of Rs. 9,074. The price brought was Rs. 55,923, giving 
an average of Rs. 7-5-7 per acre and 6’08 years’ purchase of the revenue 
Forced sales by order of the Civil Courts comprised two whole villages and 
portions of six others, having an area of 3,625 acres, and paying a land-revenue 
of Rs. 2,384. The price brought was Rs. 7,1^7, giving an average of 
Rs. 1-11-0^ per acre and 2*9 years’ purchase of the land-revene. Besides these 
39 whole villages and 13 portions were transferred by forced sale, but the prices 
are unknown. Private sales comprised 17 whole villages and 38 portions of . 
villages having an area of 26,192 acres and paying a land revenue of 
Rs. 80,847, The price brought was Rs. 1,05,494, giving an average price of 
Rs. 3- 1 5-3 per acre and 3*3 years’ purchase of the land-revenue. Besides these, 30 
whole villages and 26 portions of villages were transferred, of which the prices 
are not recorded. * The entire result before the mutiny gives an average prices 
of Rs. 4-7-2j^ per acre and of 3*9 years’ purchase of the land-revenue. After , 
the mutiny the forced sales comprised only 880 acres, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 1,121; the price brought was Rs. 7,720, giving Rs. 8-12-4 per acre and 6*9 
years’ purchase of the land-revenue. ^ The transfers between 1857 and 1869, by 
private sale, comprise 21,666 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 24,674 and the pri<» 
brought was Rs. 1,96,409, giving Rs. 9-1-0^ per acre and 7*9 years’ purchase 
of the land-revenue. The prices of one whole village and 18 portions of viW 
lages are unknown. The percentage of rise oi^enforced sales made before the 
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mutiny is Bs. 56-9-4, and on private sales is Bs. 129-5*0. Contrary to the received 
opinion, Mr. Neale thinks that the surest guide to the true rise in price is to be* 
found in the returns of public sale by auction for arrears. He may be right, 
for these sales v^oro not caused by the pressure of the settlement then existing. 
They were for arrears accruing under the old settlements, and out of the 47 
estates, 33 were sold in 1841-42, and the remainder between 1852 and 1854, 
at the termination of the farming leases for which they had been let. The 
general result shows like prices that land has doubled its value since the mutiny. 

Parganah Bharthna was formed in 1857 chiefly from parganahs Lakhna 
and Bawain. The area of these two parganahs was 

History. ^ ® 

229,382 acres, with a revenue of Bs. 2,93,373, and of 
this, lands assessed at Rs. 2,29,001 were taken to form the new parganah. At 
the same time 25 villages, assessed at Rs. 21,142, were received from 
Farukhabad, talukas Chakarnagar and Sahson, assessed at Bs. 31,332, were 
received from the old Janibrast parganah, and the Chakarnagar talukaddr’s 
allowance of Rs. 1,985 on 26 villages also fell in making up the revenue to 


Rs. 2,83,460 : thus— 

Revenui^ 

Bs. 

Lakhna and Rawriin, ... ... 2,29,001 

Chakarnagar and Sahson, ... ... ... ... 31,332 

Talukad&ri allowance on 26 villagea in Chakarnagar, ... 1,985 

Sakatpnr Airwam Farukhabad (85 Tillages), ... ... 91,148 

Total Bf. 9,83,460 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupationa. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 377 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,477 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,350 in commeroe, 
in buying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 35,385 in agricultural operations ; 4,975 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 5,243 persons returned 
as labourers and 528 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popnla* 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 7,546 as landholders, 
93,502 as cultivators, and 47,874 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 


agrioultnre. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,176 males as able to read and write out of a total male population nnmbmBg 
32,405 souls. The percentage of agriculturists is very high, and there are no 
large townships. The villages are, as a rule, somewhat small, with a nnmber of 
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oailying hamlets which are increasing every year, a sign alike of fleenrity and 
of growing industry in farming. 

"BdARTHNA, a village in the pargaUdh and tahsili of the same name in the 
£t4wa district) is distant 12 miles from Etdwa, on the East Indian Railwe^i 
The population, in }872, was only 553. Bharthoa or BharthnSn is the 
seat of the head-quarters of the tahsili for which it was selected by 
Mr. Hume on account of its central position at the time when he re^ 
arrange^ the boundaries of the different parganahs. The tahsili along with 
the police-station, distillery godown, post-office, sar&i, and ganj^ lie on the north 
side of the line close to the railway station. The village is a quarter of a railef 
farther to the north and derives its name from its founder, Bharat Singh. The 
zamfnd&rs are Sabarn Brahmans. It is also known by the name of Bharthn&n 
Bibipur. A bazar for the sale of country produce is held in the ganj on Satur- 
days and Wednesdays, but the anticipation that population would be attraotecl 
has not been fulfilled. The railway station forms an outlet for the trade of 
Lakhna and Aheripur. 

Bidhi^na, a parganah of the Et4wa district, is bounded on the north by the 
Farukhabad district 3 on the east by Cawnpore ; on the south by parganah 
Phaphdnd, and on the west by Bharthna. In 1871 the total area coml^rised 
201,256 acres, of which 65,478 acres were barren ; 2,155 acres were held free 
of revenue ; 7,056 acres Were under groVes and jungle; 36,126 acres weVa 
capable of cultivation, and 90,441 acres were actually under cultivation (66,962 
acres irrigated). The parganah is drained by the Pdndit, Bind, and Puraha, 
whilst the Ahneya forms the soutliM^n boundary to its junction with the Bind, 

^ , and thenceforward the Rind forms the boundary to the 

O6D0ial ftppfmrt nttf i 

edge of the Cawnpore distriot. ^ The villages of the 
parganah are, as a rule, large, and consist generally of a rich centre of compact 
cultivated soil, round or to one side of which stretches a large expanse of user 
with a small fringe of outlying fields in patches here aiid there. The usor plains 
BO characteristic of the parganah cover thirty-seven per ceni of the total area. 
Few villages are without their tract of jhdbar or bad clay land and jhils which 
receive the surface drainage from the surrounding usar. To the east of the 
Bind and along its left bank is a strip of light, ssndy, undulating land/ 
beyond which is a strip of somewhat barren land deprived of its fertiler 
soil by the rains and more or less broken up into ravines. Next comes 
a strip of exceedingly fertile loam which runs parallel to the river and 
never at any very great distance from ii This strip forms the watershed line 
imd abounds in wells and shows the best crops. Beyond it the tuar plains 
commence, and the country to the P 6 ndu shows compact, hearts of rich Moilf 
surrounded by barren plains with scattered cnltivation, and marked here ami 


> Chtofip from Mr* C. Crottbirftite*i parganah rtport. 
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by .large beds of clay. To the west of the Bind much same featured 
are observable except that the loamy tract is not found. The Puraha breaka 
up a good deal of land on either bank ; with the exception of three or four vil- 
lages in the south-east corner of the parganah, every village has good kucbcha 
wells in which the water is seldom more than 20 to 25 feet from the surface^ 
In a few villages it is as deep as dO feet, and in a few it rises to from 10 to 12 
leet from the surface. In 131 mahdls the Etaw a branch of the Ganges canal 
w'as superseding wells in 1871, and a few villages to the extreme north were 
watered from the Cavvnpore branch. It is intended to take the lower Ganges 
canal between the Cawnpore and Eiawa branches through the parganah — ^a 
proposal which Mr. Crosthwaite thinks is an un mixed evil and will certainly 
result in the destruction of the wells, the filling up of the jhils by percolation^ 
and the water-logging of the country. In 1868-69, during the measurement^ 
out of 66,926 pcrcs irrigated, 50,057 itcres were W'atered from wells, 14,432 
acres from canals, and 2,437 acres from rivers and jhils. 

The following statement compares the areas of the 
Settlement. ® \ 

past and present settlements : — ‘ 

TotaIn 

Area. 

Acres. 
tfuO,7S9 

1 94, Sea 

The final report gives the total area as 201,256 acres and the cultivated area as 
90,441 acres. Cultivation has increased by 1 1*5 per cent., irrigation by 24*5 per 
cent., and the assessable area by 15 per cent. The cultivated area now occupies 42 
per cent, of the total area against 39*3 per cent, at the past settlement, and 66*4 
of the assessable area against 68*5 per cent, at the last settlement. Irrigation 
per cent, has increased from 70*3 per cent on the cultivation to 78*5 per cent. The 
increase amounts to 13,191 acres, of which 7,511 acres are in well-irrigated 
villages and the remainder in villages irrigated from the canal. Barren land 
occupies 36 per cent, of the total area. The revenue-free land comprises the 
village of Doha and 11 acres elsewhere. The rabi crops occupy 51 per cent; of < 
the total area, and amongst them wdieat occupies 17 per cent. ; 16 per 

cent; barley, 8; gram, 4; opium, 3, and other crops, 3 per cent In the* 
kharif, sugar-cane occupies 11 per cent, of the area under rain-crops j jodr, 26^ 
per cent. ; cotton, 8 ; rice, 2 ; bdjra^ 1 ; and indigo, 1 j)er cent. The recorded- 
rentals of the parganah at the new settlement amounted to Rs. 3,78,802 and' 
the expiring revenue of the old settlement was Rs. 2,41,214. The rcu^inied 
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Stlllemanl. 


Iteve- 

8 
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Vullurabii. 

Cultivated. 




nue-frte. 

S 


Old. 

New. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Preatnt, ... 

tfS,9]9 

2,1 VO 

4,580 

72,619 

32,977 

9,951 

66,926 

18,286 

198,140 

Past, 

so 7S8 

9,1 VO 

... 

82,858 

13,436 

91,180 

63,736 

92,674 

)J1,4;6' 

PiuMl report, 

65,478 

2,155 

7,056 

74,689 

8i,711 

4,416 

66 969 

23,479 

I26567| 
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there rentnls corrected for t»eer, rent-free and favoured holdings amounted to 
*R9. 4,24,133. The new assessment was made by Mr. C. H. Crosthwaite in 1 871, 
who adopted the following rent-rates j>er acre as the basis of his assessment;— 



D 

a 


flS 

B 


■ 


Soil. 

B 

Bato. 


AcreJ 

Rk. a. 


.VcrcB. 
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These rates gave an assumed value of Ils. 5,11,115, or 20*5 per cent, above 
the corrected rental, and at half assets a land revenue of Ils. 2,55,557, or an 
increase of Rs. 14,343, or 5*9 percent, above the expiring revenue of the old set- 
tle nent. The revenue finally assessed amounted to lis. 2,53,771 , or an increase 
of 6*4 per cent. Tlie rise in rents for tlie last ten years of the old settlement 
(shows that in 1,938 acres, enhanced by suit, the rise has been from Bs. 3-15-4 to 
Rs. 4-12-9 per acre, or 2J per cent. ; in cases where the land has fallen into the 
landlord's hand (18*01 acres) ho has raised the rent from Rs. 3-11-1 to Rs. 5-2«7, 
or by 39 per cent. Jind in 17,405 acres, enhanced by consent, the rate has risen 
from Rs. 4-6-2 to Rs. 4-15-9, or 13 per cent. But that none of these enhanced 
rates touch the real value of the land,” write.s Mr. Crosthwaite, ‘‘may be argued 
from the fact that the rate paid by sub-tomints in tenants’ land is Rs. 5-8-2 
per acre, and in seer land is Rs, 6-6-7 per acre.” The following statement gives 
the incidence of the old and proposed revenue on the total area, cultivated area^ 
^(nd culturable area : — 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Bidhuiia contained 746 inhabited 
sites, of which 554 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
opus on. between 200 and 500; 28 had between 500 

and 1,000 ; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 and one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; there are no towna containing more than 5,000 inhabitants in this par- 
ganah. The settlement records show only 311 villages divided into 359 mah^ls, 
or estates, giving an average area of 559*2 acres (237*3 cultivated) and an 
average revenue of Us. 671*8. The total population in 1872 numbered 127,237 
souls (55,920 females), giving 407 to the square mile, or 952 to the cultivated 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 121,350 Hindus, of 
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tvhom 58,178 were females and 5,887 Musalmdns, amongst whom 2,747 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 14,491 Brahmans, of whom 6,094 were females j 13,137 Hajp^ts, 
including 5,143 females ; 6,690 Banij^as (3,076 females) ; whilst the great mains 
^of tho population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 87,032 souls, of whom 38,860 are females. The principal Brah- 
man suh'divisions found in this pnrganah are the l^auaujijra (12,510), Oaur 
(466), and San4dh (1,206), the chief Rajpnt clans are the Chauhdn, Qaur, 
Bikarwar (6|639)^ Kachhwdha, Rathor, Parihar, Bhadaurija, Qahlot, Chandel, 
Bnis,. Dh&kara, Haghubausi, Jddou, and Tomar. The Banijas belong to the 
Baranw&l (1,680), Agarwiil, Ajudhiyabasi, and Maheswari sub-ciiyisions, 
Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Cham4r (16,979), Dhanak 
(3,385), Gadariya (4,321), Kahfir (3,651), Bharbhunja (1,069), Teli (2,549), 
Dhobi (1,962), Kumhdr (1,782), Hajj6m (2,907), Kori (3,159), Lodha (8,137), 
AMr (13,829), K^yath (1,240), Lohar (1,779), Barhai (1,830), and Kfchhi 
(11,658). The following castes with less than one thousand members each also 
occur : — Khatik, Sondr, Darzi, Bari, Malldb, Bhat, Khakrob, Tamoli, Bair^gl, 
Fatwa, Kdrmi, Pariya, Nuncra or Nuniya, Baheliya, Banjdr^, Nat, J|it, and Mdli, 
The Musalm5ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1, 896), Sayy ids (583), Pathini 
(1,650), and Mnglials (15). 

Prior to the last settlement there were three great taluka8—|tii^ 57 
yillages, Sahurwith 114 villages, and Udaichand’stalnka with 76 villagi^, whilst 
small proprietors held 82 villages. Some account of how these talukas were 
dismembered has been given in the district notice. Tho following table shows 
pow ibe present proprietary body is cppstitated ; — 
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In 13 villagiM there fiitp more than 50 sharers, in 43 thcro are more than 
20, in 82 there m more than aiid i|i the rei^ainder there are bss than 10 
sharers. The great landholders are Chaodhri Jaichand, who has 60 mah^Ii, 
assessed at Bs. 18,461; L51a L^k Singh of Harchaxidppr, 13 mah&ls, paying 
a revenue of Bs. 11,188 j Cbhatar Singh of Sahlfr 12 mab&Is, with a revenue of 
Bs. 6,583; Chimnaji and Kunwar Lok Singh, grandsons of Chandan Singh of 
Bah&r, 21 rnahili, revenue Bs. 17,787 ; IBunwar Zahar Singh of 9 
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malsit)l) received in reward for eervicos rendered by his father during the mutiny, 

japd assessed at Bs, 4,555 ; Kunwar Adh4r Singh of Bela, 4 villages, revenue 

Bs. 3,466 ; and Raja Baghundth Singh of Ruru, 4 villages, revenue Rs. 1,914. 

The following statement shows the transfers during each decade of the ex- 

„ . pired settlement from 1840 to 1870, the price per acre 

Apenstions. ' , , 

and the revenue per acre 

Forcfid talet. Private sales. Mortgages. 


Acres. Bs. a. p. Bs. a. p Acres. Bs. a* p> Bs, p Acres Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

l840-60r 1.791 3 1 3 I 10 4,039 2 12 1 6 3| 1,939 1 10 8 1 0 0 

1861-60, SJIO 2 2 II I 1 9,426 6 4 15 6 8,633 2 4 0 1 5 1 

1861-70, 2,340 3 12 Sj 1 2 10,583 7 13 I0| 1 6 1 6,385 4 13 1 1 8 0 

Of these statistics Mr. Orosthwaite writes : — “ If any conclusion can be drawn 
from thenii itis, I think, that the revenue was rather heavy at first or the trans- 
fers in the first decade would have been more numerous. But the zamiud&rs 
of this parganah are, on the one side, chiefiy Sengar Th4kurs,and on the other. 
Brahmans of the Kanaujiya tribe, and I do not think that there is such a thing 
HiB free cfppetition for lapd.’* 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

wOOIIP AuOQfc ' 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 315 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 8e]> 
vants, priestsi doctors, and the like ; 3,381 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,303 in commerce, 
in buyiugj isslling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
n^en, anim^ll, or goods ; 30,066 in agricultural operations ; 4,308 in industrial 
oocupatioaf,' arts end mochaoics, and the preparation of all clairea of snb- 
itaiices, vegiotallite, piineral, and animal. There were 5,169*persons returned as 
labourers and 697 as of no specified occupation. ^ Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,880 ns landholders, 75,907 as 
jcultivators, and 47|450 as engaged in occupations ufieonnected 'with agnoulture. 
The educatibnal^ aUtistics^ which Are confessedly' imperfect, show 1,049 males, 
as able to read and Write out of a total male population numbering 71,317 souls. 

Parganah Bidh^iia was formed in 1857, chiefiy from the old pafganah 
of Bela, from which 141,697 acres, assessed at Rs. 
1,77,170, were taken, and to these were added from 
jSalpNtp^r in the Farukhabad district, 74 villages, comprising 7(]rmahils 
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or estates, assessed at Us. 35,05^ ; from iia\vain two maLdls (f j201 acres), 
assessed at Its. 2,120, and from I'liapbiind 23 mahdls, comprising 13,1^2 acres, 
and assessed at lis. 31,257, or a total of lis. 2,45,503, wnicb in lo70, from vari- 
ous causes, fell to Us. 2,41,173. Mr. iiubbins’ settlement from 1340 to 1370 
was a fair one and worked well, fcio far as tiic settlement oHieor could ascer- 
tain, not a single estate was sold for arrears, and oui^ six mabals and three paltis 
were farmed for arrears; these, too, took place prior to the mutinj^. lu two of 
the iiiahuls the rev^enuo was higli, but in the remainder the balances were due to 
internul dissensions. A few small pattis, also, were transferred to solvent sharers 
on account of arrears. The only remission made Avas on account of expenses 
incurred during the mutiny, and during the drouglit of 1333-311 the revenue 
was collected without balance. The new revenue, therefore, can hardly be found 
oppressive, and should be collected without dilKeulty. 

UiDiiUNA, a village situated within a mile of the Hind Nadi, in Bidhiina 
parganah in the Ktawa district, is distant 32 miles east from Etuwa on 
the Etawa and Kaiiauj road. The population in 1372 was 377. There 
is a tahsili and police-station liere, and a market is held twice a week. The 
Itiiid is here crossed by a bridge. The village is only noted as being the 
liead-qiiartei 8 of the tab.' hi establishment which were removed here after the 
mutiny on account of the more central position of the present site. Bidhuna 
is connected with the Aclihakla railway station, on the East Indian line, by a 
laised and bridged road. To the north of the village are the ruins of an old 
fort, which from a distance have a somewhat picturesque appearance. 

CiiACmfsD or CTiliacl uiul, a village in parganah ITjaphund pf the Etawa 
district, situated near the Pha[)l'und (Dibiapur) railway station, is distant 24 
miles from Et&wa. The population in 1872 was 1,373. There is a second-class 
police-station here built on the remains of an old fort. There is no market, and 
only a few Baniyas’ shops in the small bazar. 

CiiAKARNAOAR, a village in parganah Bhartlina of tlie Etawa district, lies 
16 miles to the south-west of Etawa, and had a population numbering 804 
souls in 1872, chiefly Ahirs. Chakamagar is situated between the Jumna and 
the Charabal, on the north side of the customs line, and is the head-quarters of 
an assistant patrol. It was formerly the residence of a Chauhdn Raja, and gave 
the name to his taluka, but the Raja having joined the rebels in 1857, was 
deprived of Lis estate, which w’as given to Kunwar Zohar Singh, one of the Par- 
tabner Chauhdns, as a reward for his loyalty. The modern village is little 
worthy of note, but the old town, the sije of which is two miles west of the' 
present village, must have been a place of great antiquity and considerable size. 
There is an enormous Mera there which can be seen from a great distance. It is 
now covered with brush-wood, but traces of buildings may be discovered here 
and there. To the west of. the khera is a magnificent well, built of blocki’ of 
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kunkur, evidently very old. Popular tradition says that the city, in the time 
of the P4ndavaa, was so large that one gate was at ISara t&l and the other gate at 
Bhareh, though these places are thirty miles apart. This story derives some ap- 
pearance of support from the fact that bricks are found at a depth of hve or six 
feet in the surrounding villages. There is a legend that an ogre, who was a Sonar 
by caste, lived here and devoured daily a man, and with him about a maund of 
sweetmeats as a relish. This ogre was killed by the hero iihim Sen and thrown 
into the large well at Chakarnagar. The inhabitants of the place pick up in the 
ravines what are apparently nodules of iron ore, and believe that they are the drops 
of ihe ogre’s blood. The kUera is said to have been named Ekachakra, whence came 
the name of the modern place, and it is said to bo mentioned, under its old name, 
in the Mahabhurata. The story is an interesting one and deserves reproduction. 

The story as given iu the Maiabharata runs as follows: — Whilst Bhima 

Th. .tory not un- ‘j^oHier Piiadavaa wero in liiding from the 

known. Kauravas iu exile, they came to the city of Ekachakra 

and dwelt in the house of a Brahmau. Every day they went out, disguised as men- 
dicant Brahmans, to collect food as alms, and on their return one day found their 
host and his wife in tears. On inquiring the cause, they wero told that a great 
A sura Baja, named Vaka, lived near the city and forced them to send him every 
day a quantity of provisions and a man to carry them, and that Vaka ate 
both the provisions ana ilie man. On that day it had lallen to the Brahman to 
provide the provisions and the man, and the Brahmau resolved to go himself, 
iliough he bewailed his sad destiny. Kunti, the motlier of the Pandavas, touched 
by the mislortunes of a Brahman and her host, directed her son Bhima to set 
out and destroy the monster. Bhimagladly undertook the duty and set out with 
the usual quantity of provisions, consisting of a waggon-load of kkicfiri, a fine 
bufialo, and a great jar ol ghi, and he w'CJit on until ho came to the banyan tree 
under which Vaka was accustomed to eat his meals. And a crowd of people fol- 
lowed him, for all were desirous of seeing tho coming combat, but when they 
beheld the banyau tree they fied away in great terror. Bhima then proceeded 
to eat up all the victuals that were iu the waggon and to re-fill it with dirt \ and he 
then drank up all the ghi and re-filled the jar with water of tho vilest descrip- 
tion. When ho had finished, Vaka came forward ravenous with hunger, with two 
krge blood-shot eyes as big as saucers and a jaw gaping open like a cave ; and 
Vaka uncovered tho waggon andl'ound that it contained nothing but dirt, and he 
raised the jar, and tho villainous liquor poured over Jiisface aud into his gap- 
ing mouth. Then his eye fell upou Bhima, who was sitting on tlie ground with 
his back towards him, and in his rage he struck Bhfma with all his might with 
both fists, but Bliima cared not lor the blow, and arose up and laughed in 
his face. Then the Asura was iu violent wTath, and ho tore up a large tree 
by the roots and rushed at Bhima to demolish him, but the mighty Pandava 



itaia tnaliiieftote up « large tree and atruok about bim iustily^ aud eabii oUe 
np trees bj the and bi^ke them to pieces again^^^ other, until not 
a1|w was left ; and then they fought with their fists itntil the Asura was spent^ 
Afiier this Bhima seised Vaka by the legs and rent him asunder ; and the AsurU 
expired with a bellowing ciy whieb seemed as if it iii^ould bring the heavens 
about their ears. All the other Asuras, the subjecfts of the slain chieflbain, were 
then in a great terror^ and came forward with their hands clasped together 
as suppliants to the conqueror of their Raja. ^hima bound them over by 
solemn oaths never more to eat the fiesh of man, nor to injure them in any way. > 
Bo^ Wheeler and Cunningham identify tlie modern Ara (Arrab) with 

Am cUfms tbe hoooar Ekachakra of the MahftbhArata/ and the latter gives 
of being Ekachakra. as folk)ws^-.“ The legend of Ara is 

very variously told by tbe people, but all its main points are the ^stee. The 
old name of Ara was Ekachakra of Chakrapura. Close by stood the vilhgo ^ 
of Bakri, where lived the powerful Asur named Baka or Bakra, whose disHy * 
food was a human being, the victim being supplied alternately by Bakri and 
Chakrapun The five P&ndds having arrived at Chakcapiir during their wan^ 
deriugs were entertained by a Brahman. While they stayed in his house it 
came to the Brahman’s turn to supply a victim for the demon Bak&sur. The 
Brahman declared that he could not give his son ; the wife, that her husband 
must not be sacrificed, and she would go herself. Bblm Pdndu then said that 
he had eaten their salt, and Would go himself against the Asur. He fought 
the demon at Bakri, and having killed him, dragged his dead body to Chakra^ 
pur to show the people j and the day on which the Asar’s body was brought 
ta Chakrapnr being a Tuesday, Ara* the name of the place, was changed to Am 
fmm that time.** The legend differs only in the assignment of the locality from 
that related and believed in by the inhabitants of the Chambal-J umna dudb. 
Similarly there are half a dozen places that claim the honour of representing 
the ancient Eansambhi, and Kumaon and Gorakhpur have both kid hold of the 
whole of Kurnkshetra and localised the legends of the great war, declaring the 
claims of tbe ordinarily recognized site to the west of tbe J umna to be untenable. 

DaLfLNAGAB, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Et& wa district, is situated 
on the Edlpi and Btdwa road, 38 miles south-east of Etdwa. The population^ 
in 1873, numbered 1,643 souls. Dalilnagar is a modern village founded by a 
Pathdn named DalSl Khdn, whose tomb still exists in the pkce. It was at one 
time Mr. Hume’s intention to make this place the head-quarters ^ the tahsili ; 
this gave rise to the parganah being called Dalilnagar^ but the name has now 
been changed to Anraiya. Close to it lies ^e bazar town of Murddgaig founded 
by a family of Panjdbis. In this pkce there is a considerable traffic in eat^ 
cotton, ghi, and oil-seeds* 

■ • - \ ->■■■■ ' 
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firm (laiiim), the chief town of the district, is ritueted dibid the mines 
«n the left of the Jumna, in northlat 26*-45''-8l*' and eastlong. 79*-8'-M*', 

at a of seventy miles to the south-east of Agra. In 1847 there w%re 

17 788 inhabitants, and in 1853 there were 23,300. In 1865 the popnlation 
’ numbered 27,228 souls. The site had an area in 1873 

FopnIsUon. of 461 acres, pving 66 souls to the square acre. Atf- 
cording to the census of 1872, there were 30,549 inhabitants, of whom 21,241 
were Hfadda (9,528 females), 9,256 were MusalmAns (4,656 females), and 52 
were Christians. Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban 
classes, the returns show 131 lamlholders, 1,107 cultivators, and 29,311 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was.2,942, of which 653 were occupied by Musalm&is. The number 
of houses during the same year was 3,393, of which 1,060 were built, with 
labour, and of these 427 were occupied by Musalmins. Of the 2,333 
mud huts in the town, 974 wore owned by Musalmhns. Taking the male and adplt 
population, who numbered 10,051 souls (not less than fifteen years of age), wo 

find the following occupations pursued by more thanfortymales:-Almstaker8,83i 

barbers, 156; beggars, 148 ; blacksmiths, 50 j bricklayers, 60; butchers, 132 ; 
carpenters, 184 ; confectioners, 88 ; contractors, 58 ; cotton-cleaners, 81 ; culti- 
vators, 972 ; dyers, 99 ; elephant-drivers, 47 ; flower-sellers, 42 ; goldsmiths, 195 ; 
grain-doalers, 155; grain-parohers, 40 ; green-grocers, 134 ; herdsmen, 46; 
labourers, 1,640 ; landowners, 133; merchants, 163 ; cloth merchants, 118 ; cot- 
ton mercha nts, 61; money-changers, 66; oil-makers, 149; pandits, 1,011; 
pedlars, 42 ; potters, 99; salt-sellers, 45 ; servants, 1,685 ; shopkeepers, 475 ; 
sweepers, 113; tailors, 124 ; tanners, 152 ; tobacco-sellers, 50 ; turban and cap 
and binders, 86; washermen, 109; water-carriers, 183 ; weavers, 660. 

A short distance above the town, the Jumna makes a bend towards the 
north-east until it approaches within two miles of the 
®*e stt*- Baa t Indian railway near Hannmhnpur, and then turn- 

ing riiarply to the south-west, flows for some distance ahnost parallel to its old 
course. The mfy site lies between this bend of the river and the line of railway. 
Hnmeganj, which may be taken as the centre of the city, is equidistant 
firoitt the river and the railway. There are a few outlying mnhallas close ta 
ihe river, but the main portion of the town is separated from the river by « 
strip of raviny country about half a mile in length; whilst to the north, the 
houses stretch to within a quarter of a mile of the railway-station. The town 
is sitqated amongst the ravines, which, owing to their wild and irregular forma 
presents picturesque ami pleasing appearance, especially where the broader 
ravines are clothed with trees. These fissures or indentations appear to have 
been formed by the violmit torrents caused by the periodical rains washing away 
the softer parts ^ ftie elevated strata, leaving prominent the indurated kunkur 

a81 
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^or calcareous oonglomerate, in some instanoes, si^ty feet above the river. 
The trees are so abundant as to make the city from many points of view look 
jiike one large garden^ amidst which, bnildings appear ene^rouded in green. A 
somewhat broader fissure than the rest^ which runs from north-west to sonth-eaiti 
separates the new from the old quarter, which lies to the south of the ravines. 
Owing to the uneven nature of the ground, communication between the old and 
new quarters, was, at one time, difficult, but now fine, broad, kunkur-made ways, 
taken over the ravines by embankments and bridges, render communication at 
all times easy and practicable. The roads from Agra and Mainpuri unite outside 
the city to the north-west and are continued through the new quarter, where 
they form the principal bazar-way and are lined on each side by substantially 
built and fine-looking shops. This bazar ends in the unmetalied road to K^lpi 
and Gawnpore. The old imperial road between Agra and Kalpi ran about one 
hundred yards to the north of this, and the remains of a fine hdoli qt masonry 
well and a bridge which belonged to it still exist in Che Nauranga^ad muhalla. 
The main-road between Gwaliar and Farukhabad runs from north-e^tto 

t 

south-west, cutting the Agra and Mainpuri road at right angles about the centra 
of 4he bazar. This road passes through Humeganj, and by means of cuttings, 
embankments, and bridges, has been made a fine level line of communication. 

Hume’s square, or Humeganj as it is commonly called, forms the centre of 
Hnmeganj formerly an unsightly and^ uneven 

piece of waste ground, which was levelled and drained 
by Mr. A. 0. Bume, and now forms the site of imposing public buildings and 
a handsome market-place. It is in the form of an oblong rectangle. To the 
east is situated the tahsili, on either sde of which are smaller buildings in the 
same style of architecture, cue of whidi is occupied by the municipal octroi 
office and the other by the Honorary Magistrate’s office. In front of this last 
is a building which was once a dispensary, but is now held by the American 
mission. A short distanoe beyond is Hume’s High School, a fine build- 
ing erected at a cost of Bs. 41,000, which was. defrayed partly by grants from 
Government and partly by private subscriptions. Close by the school is the 
kotw&li or central police-station, the munsifi or civil court, and a Hindi 
branch school. The new dispensary— a spacious building, which can accommodate 
some fifty patients— occupies, with its out-houses, the south-west oomer of 
ike square. The north and south sides of the square form the principal 
^rain-market and cotton-bazar, and are lined with handsome shops re- 
markable for their fine bHdk-work arches. To the west of the grain-market is 
the sar&i, which consists of rather poor huts surrouuding a square tomb set in Vde 
centre of the enclosure. A remarkably fine well adjoins the tomb, and the sardi Is 
entered by a fine gateway resembling a triumphal arch. Similar gateways feiifa 
the entrances to the bazar. The ro^ throughout are metalled and raised in ^ 
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eaiitre, whilst sauoer^drains carry off the rain-water from each side of the road 
Ite open space in front of the tahsili is used as a daily basar and towards even- 
ing presents a busy scene. The grounds around the tahsili are laid out as a 
garden and are well planted with treesi which are attended to at the expense of the 
munieipality. Pr. Planck, writing in 1869, says of Humeganj The square 

itself is well k^t and ornamented by grass and aloe plants, banyan, and n(n^ 

trees. The buildings possess considerable architec^al merits and are divided by 
good kunkur roadways, and there is ample space on all sides. Certainly, I have 
not seen anything in any town of this province which can compare with this 
square and its precincts as a well-planned effort at improvement suocesafoUy. 
completed during comparatively modern times. The town owes the existence of 
this square, in its present form, to Mr. A. 0. Hume, the former collector, who8% 
name seems to be as well known in this district as that of Lindsay in 
Famkhabad.” 

Berides tHCmain bazar roads there are the B&mganj bazar and the Sukiyaz&daii 
Muhallas bazar, both well-kept knnkiir roadways, properly drained.. 
The drinking-water is good everywhere. It is drawn from' 
an average depth of seventy feet, and there are many good wells in the town. The, 
bestldew of Et&wa and its Wards or muhallas may be obtained from the top of iho 
J4mah Ma^id, around which the city seems to cluster in a wide circle. The. 
houses present the usual flat-roofed appearance seen in eastern, cities, but 
from their following the lines of the ravines and being interspersed with trees,, 
the e%ot is much more picturesque than that usually presented. This effect n 
heightened by the varying colours of the houses, which show well, against thq 
dark belt of wood on the eastern and northern side. To the soiitb> one may 
catch a glimpse of the Jumna as it sweeps round in a sharp curve towards the 
eouth-weet. The country to the west presents the appearance of a wide and 
barren plain, which, as it hears the Jumna, is broken up into wildly rugged 
ravines. To a spectator standing on the lofty front wall of the J&mab Masji4 
and looking eastwards, the following are the principal features which will 
present themselveB. A mile to the right he will see the bold eminence onc^ 
crowned by the Et&wa fort. A hdrohdari of comparatively modem date, wbiQll 
shows clearly against the southern sky, is now the only building on the hjlll that 
meets the vie^. To the east of the fort in the Earanpura muhalla, the 
striking objeet is the lofty white spire of a new Jain temple which stands . 
an elevation separate from the other quarters, of the city. Beyond thjs is<.a 
similarly isolated mdballa odled Ghitiya. In the distance, to the south-earit 
is a enriotu wooded conical moand named fiholan Shahid, the tomh of. a holy 
man, Fhera Hindis and Mnsalmins may be seen worshipping side by side. 
ilie uortlNeaBt, and lepavated from the spectator hy a ravine, is the Ehafr^tri 
toh, the houses of which present a somewhat dilapidated appearance. . Beyond 
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iOfift ii « Sense copse of dark green foliage, in which is situated iho 
adhala; the building, however, is entirely hidden by the trees. In front 4n3 
to the left of this we see the lofty houses of Pansiri tola, with another Jain 
temple, the spire of which presents the appearance of an English steeple. 
Then comes a oonSnuous scene of well-preserud houses, among which two 
enormous blocks of building in Katra Tek-cband, ‘one belonging to Amrio 
Singh Khattri and the other to a family of GoraUbpuri Baniyas, stand out con« 
spij^uous. Beyond these houses are seen the tops of the buildings in Hume- 
ganj. The new city is quite concealed from view by a continuous belt of wood. 
Among the trees to the north may be seen the long level line of tibe top of ihe 
rallwaj station, and a little to the west of that, the spire of the Christian 
chnrdi. Nearer to the spectator on the north-east are the houses of the Kunj 
nnihalla, which have more pretensions to architectural beauty than any other 
in the city. On his left hand are the Chhipi&ti and Purabiya muhallas, and 
behind him is an isolated mnhalla called Dunda; Amongst the ravines to 
the south-west may be seen the dome and upper terraces of the Mah&deo 
Tiksi temple. Thera are at present 77 muhallas in Et&wa, ns., 51 in the old 
mty and 26 in the new city. It would be tedious to give the names of all the 
muhidlaB with their frequently extremely conjectural derivations. The princi- 
pal quarters in the old city have been indicated in the above description. The 
muhallas in the new city seemed to have formed originally a succession of 
walled enclosures called Katra, which are named after their founders; the prin- 
cipal of these aic Katra Bulsingh, Katra Sdhib Kh&n, Katra Shamsher Khdn, 
Katra Fateh Mamdr Khdn, and Katra Sh&h Mahmud. 

The cifil-station lies about half a mile to the north of the town. The 
CM-statloii bungalows belonging to the old cantonments lay ou a 

bare plain to the north-west of the city, and have long 
since disappeared. !nie present European quarter lies more to the east. The 
roads are numerous imd well metalled, and the station is well stocked with 
plantations of shady trees. Tfts railway-station, with the buildings connected 
with it, occupy the east end Of the station. Next it comes the jail, which was for- 
merly one of the largest in these provinces, bat has since been much reduced in 
extent, and now contains seldom more than three hundred prisoners* TheofSces 
of the Collector and Magistrate lie about a quarter of a mile to the west of the Jail, 
and bqrond them, to the north-west, is the English church, the public gai^den^ the 
racquet-court and billiard-rdom. - Etdwawas formerly a miHtary statiozi| but 
the garrison, which had been reduced to mming of a native regiment, was finalljr 
withdrawn in 1861. The station 'is a smaS one, but whatever* it ma^ havnbeen 
in former times, it certainly dsiSB not deserve the character given it by Itbl5 
^berts, who describes it as ^peculiarly desolate and to exhibit in fuUperf^ 
lion the dreary features of a jui^e station.” The melancholy .ont^jitation” of 
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tiiose dajri'M iiow plAitted with trees and opened oni bj roads, and pos- 
e^sw i^nulwaj, telegraphrstation, post-office, and thehead-qoarters of the dis- 
trict avtibrities. 


The J4mah Masjid is the prinoipri place of Muhammadan worship in the 
■ Ttiniii. ■■ AM* situated on some high'grotljhid to the right 

of ^ Qiraffiar road proceeding towards the Jami% 
and is curious as having been originally an old Hindu or Buddhist structure.^ 
The ground plan is shown below irom a survey made by ihe late Mr. 0. . 

Judge, of Mainpuri. 

JXMAH MA8JID. 

EtJlWA. 



ftAM 

Serni^ 0r$s- -at^ « 4f0 jftet'. 


The ftyle of the screen before the dome is the same as that of the At&la 



and J6mah 
'Masjids * at 
J a u n p n 
whilsf* the 
round bat- 
tresses at the 
back and the 
coeval or- 
namentationi 
according to 
Mr. Horne, 
fix the period 
of its con- 
version. 
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. : of tbe erdction of the origtni^ Hindu 

t^mpJe to.413 H. (1087 A.D.) fl^mtfae letters of the name. Etdwa oatolated 
aoGOfding to the Mahammadan abjadf but it is dear that the dates of no pre* 
]J.asdin6a erection fsn be thus calculated. 

The main of the building is of bleoli kunkur with fWigments of blue 

stone in the wallsyii^ portions of, at least, ten^ranitecolumns of varying lengths. 
The average length of them is 5*5 feet, with a thickness of eight inches; but one, 
^tthegate, where it is used as an architrave, exceeds seven feet in length. There 
are also plain pillars of red and light coloured sandstone, and some have been 
cut in two and appropriated to various purposes. The screen is 47 feet in 
height and a little less in width. Within, the building is 20 feet in depth ; the 
centre portion, bearing the dome, is a little wider. A block of granite 5' X 
is let into the front of the screen, and from its lotus ornamentation would seem 
to be of Buddhist origin. Only one of the kangura or pinnacles remains on the 
building, but they doubtless extended across to the screen. The small portions of 
wall where the plaster has fallen show the well-known scroll denticulated pat- 
tern. Over the south chapel, right across the centre, an arched chamber, some 
20^ X 20^ and 18^ high, has been constructed. Its roof has been moulded with 
pieces, pf nodular khnkur set in lime, which alone appear to keep it together. 
It would appear to have originally formed part of a cloister, and that there were 
four rude chapels each, with sixteen pillars, and a larger chapel in the middle, in* 
^jtmded^fai^th^dol. The courtyard is enclosed by a mean brick wall and 
sisudh^haitya, about nine feet square, covering a Musalmin 
touA^ fittr plain'pillars support a flat roof with eave-stones of red sand- 
stonetfrqjecthig wSPiub twodeet out on each side. ^ 

’ The asthala is the principal Hindu temple in Et&wa. It is situated within 
The otAaia ^ walled enclosure in a grove to the west of the city, 

and is entered by a fine gateway. In the inner 
eonrtyard of the temple is a ourions pillar which goes by the name of 
ka4thamba^ It is mucEsutaller at the base than at the top, and is surmoonted 
by a stone cage containing an idol. The sides of the pillar are covered with 
carvings, the prln^^doatnre in which is the serpent. The asthala was built 
some ninety years ago by (Jopdl Dds, a Kanaujiya Brahmatof fit&Wa, anda great 
favourite it the Oadh'atnil. The latter endowed the tempf#9l4i^o villages, 
which are still held free of reveuue for its support. The idol Worshipped is the 
Har Sinha, or man-lion inMrhatkm of Yishuu, and every year, in tbew^of 
Iffovembpr, the god is talen out and^ carried iu procession aronnd the temple. 

„ . ^ Tik*i Afbther important Hindu teniple. is that of Hah4dee 

"''*^||bi|^or of the mount,’’ which is plaasiUifly 

wtuat^ in flie ravines bItwibqjEtim Jumn a and the Itis siddto tefe he^ 

Accent, J. A. 
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about 125:yeai‘a a^o by one Angad an Agahvdla Baiiiya of 
BeHgioiii gaib^g^ ocoarhere in .Fb4lgnn and Siwm. The batbing-gh&ta 
/a^9Dg the Jumna are lined by several temples of some standing, that of 
Dhamaneshwar being evidently the most ancient. The finest is the hiwr&nJtk 
•built tby Uota Mai, a Khatri of J&laun,- who settli^ in Etdwa some 400 
years ago. The aresidbnce of the same person was ^ofiOof the finest bnildr 
lugs in the city, but it is now in very bad repair, and most of the stone 
and marble used in its construction has been sold. The hiardnth and temples 
are situated below the hill da which stood the Et&wa fort, the remains of 
' The fort. which.still attest its former strength. The fort, like 

most of the Thkkur strongholds which were built 
daring the middle ages of ladian history, appears to have been founded on an 
ancient Msra or town-site, which is raised above the level of the surrounding 
country. The Dutch traveller de Laet describes Itay (Etkwa) as haying for? 
meily been the residence of one of the Potonensian kings, but the city was then' 
(before 1631 A«D. ) in ruins. The fort is situated on the top of a mountain 

which is precipitous on ail sides. It is surrounded by a double wall. On its 
gate a human face is sculptured which the Indians regard with a saperatitiotts 
awe, and worship it by anointing it profusely with oH.’* The remaina of the 
gate are still to he seen on the east side of the hill. On the south or river-side^ 

double wall, the inner line of which was furnished with massive bastions, 
may still be traced. There are also the ruins of twelve towers at intervals on 
lihe circuit of the hill, showing that the fort must originally hgne^ l^%ic»f great 
extent. A Mrahdan is the only bnilding now standing on the hall, and this is 
of recent date. To the west of the hdrahdan are two ranges of underground 
rooms (iaxkMnah) and a very deep masonry well. The top of the hill is 
attained by a winding road of comparatively modern construction. There is 
also a footpath leadingfor some distance through an underground })a3sage, by 
which access to the top is attained more quickly than by following the road. 
The site of the fort has been declared to be naedl, and is now the property of 
Government To the east of the new town of Et&wa is a pretty mosque 
erected about sixty years ago by Wilkyat Kb&n, a risfild&r in the service of 
Sindhia. ' 

Et&^ ptiiiiieBseB a considerable trade in ghi, gram, cotton, and oil-seeds. 
Tnde sad nuumfie* The traders are principally Pnrabiyas, whoare Kfinnis 

by caste. The ghi comes from Gwaliar and the sur- 
i^ounding oountiy, and is exported by rail to CalcutU, Bombay, and other places. 
Auralya also has a great trade in gbi which finds an exit by the Phapbdnd rail* 
way-station* There is a large import of grain by leH from the Panj&b and by road 
from Famkhabad, a|preat portion of whfch H aborted to Gwaliar, GoHon ia 
exported prinoipal^'^ Cawnpore and Mirsapur ;.to the latter place it is sent by 
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river) and to the former by road and by rail. Some of the merchants export 
diroctly to Calcutta and one has dealings with China. There is also a large 
export trade of oil-seeds by rail to Bengal. There is one cotton screw in the 
ganj^ and another belonging to a European firm near the railway station) but 
neither of the two are regularly worked. No important manufacture of any 
kind is carried on in Etkwa. A kind of coloured native cloth named tipH is 
made in the city, and one portion of the city, Muhalla Dabgar&n) derives its 
name from the Dabgars, or makers of the skins called used for transport* 
ing ghi) but owing to the greater employment of tins and casks for this purpose 
the industry is declining. Muhalla Sb4kligar4n is so called from its being the 
residence of the Shakligars, or workers in horn, who are engaged in the manu* 
facture of combs. Et4wa is also noted for the manufacture of a sweetmeat 
called petha^ which is much prized by natives and is exported to a considerable 
distance. 

The municipality of Et4wa is composed of twenty members, of whom five 

Municipality official, five are nominated by the Collector, and 

the remainder are elected by the tax-payers. The in- 
come is derived from an octroi tax which in 1874-75 fell at Ee. 0-10-1 per 
•head of the population. The following statement shows the income and expen* 
diture for four years 


■ ' Eeceipts. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

1878-74. 

1874-75. 

Expenditure. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

1878-74. 

1874-16. 

Opening balance, ... 

1,414 

1,611 

2.319 

1,861 

Collections, 

8,002 

3,266 

8,068 

8,227 

doii L^Food^ and 
diliik. 

12,304 

18,941 

18,666 

12,689 

Hoad-offlce, ... 

98 

186 

168 

147 






Supcirlslon, ... 

240 

880 

888 

838 

„ 11.— Animals for 

635 

642 

691 

880 






alaughter. 





Original nrorks.„ 

4,566 

5,597 

2,924 

3,863 

„ Xll.-Fue], ... 

1,284 

2,035 

1,390 

1,289 

Bepalrs, 

4,026 

2,560 

2,648 

8,128 

„ IV.r-B a tiding 

469 

626 

237 

668 

Poli<», 

4,160 

4,168 

4,137 

4,118 






Education. 

200 

264 

878 

714 

„ Vr-Druga, ... 

888 

796 


1,050 











Charitable 

1,028 

1,060 

830 

m 

„ VI.— Tobacco,,. 

w, 

622 


862 

grants. 





„ VII.— Textile fa- 

bilca. 


8,068 

1,620 

2,918 

Conservancy, ... 

2,611 

9,772 

2,713 

9.740 






Lighting, ... 

1,307 

1,248 

1,098 

044 

Vm.-Uetals. ... 

181 

802 

234 

268 












470 

464 

850 

968 

Total octroi, ... 

19,283 

21,821 


20,449 











Contributions, ... 

... 

1,000 

885 


RentSk 

106 

1,188 


1,601 











Uiacellancous.... 

199 

572 

4,560 

' 1,498 

Gardens^ ... 

17 

8 

10 

80 






Fines, 

868 

128 

762 

869 

• 





Pounds, ... ... 

... ' 

448 

264 

288 






Extraordinary, 

2,161 

876 

887 

206 






Mlscelloneoas, 

188 1 

168 

461 

129 






Total, 

28,510 1 

25,741 

26,881 

86,382 j 

Total, ... 

81,899' 

2^421 

nm 

9.1,926 
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The following statement shows the imports and the consumption per head of the 
population of all taxable articles for two selected years 


- 


1879-7t. 



1874- 75. 


Articles. 

Net im- 
ports in 
quantity. 

Net im- 
ports in 
▼aloe. 

Consump- 
tion per 
head. 

Net Im- 
ports ill 
quantity. 

Net im- 
ports in 
value. 

Consump- 
tion per 
head. 

* .« 

Maunds. 

Bs. 

Md. 8. 0. 

Mannds. 

Rs. 

Md. I. 0. 

Rice and khili 

15,079 

... 

0 19 13 

11,530 


0 15 9 

All other grains or pulses, 

208,093 


6 83 14 

221,485 


7 11 8 

Cotton-seed,... 

19 

... 

aaa 

88 



Mahua belrries, ... 

9,198 


0 2 14 

1,141 


0 1 8 

Sugar-cane, ... 

4,665 

••a 

0 6 2 

4,880 


0 6 8 

Su^r-reflned, 

4,699 

... 

0 6 2 

4,791 


0 6 4 

Gur and r&b, 

13,961 

... 

0 18 6 

13,117 

... 

0 17 4 

GhI 

Tea and coffee, 

11,798 

1 


0 15 8 

9,274 

... 

0 IS 3 


Rs. a. p. 

1 


M. 

Rs. a. p. 

Vegetables, includhig 
singbSras. 

.*« 

15,563 

0 8 2 

1 "* 

17,061 

0 1^ 3 

Fruits, both fresh and dry, 

... 

6,441 

0 3 4 


9489 

0 4 11 

Fish, 

... 

910 

0 0 1 

••• 

298 

0 0. 1 

Poultry and game, 

•M 

908 

0 0 1 

Md. s. e. 

tat 

926 

0 0 1 

Md. 1. 0. 

Charcoal, ... ... 

1,001 

... 

0 1 5 

1,809 

... 

0 1 8 

Oils of erery kind, ... 

Oil-seeds of erery kind, 

917 

... 

0 0 4’ 

4.36 

tea 

0 0 9 

31,049 

... 

1 0 14 

8,442 


0 11 1 

Fuel, 

29,340 

... 

p 88 9 

eai 

7,516 

0 8 7 

Building materials, 

99,823 

... 

■ aa 

18.107 

0 0 4 

Drug, spices, lac, &e., ... 

... 

24,771 

... 

tea 

95.677 

0 13 8 . 

Tobacco, ... 

3,714 

... 

0 4 14 

2,840 

... 

0 3 9 

Piece goods,... 

tat 

i, 95,527 

see 

1,89.300 

17,834 

6 3 7 

Metals, ... 

• 

960 

20,014 

aaa 

... 

0 9 4 


The rain-fall for seven years as registered by the canal authorities and 


Rain-falL given in the irrigation reports is noted below 


Year. 

t 


1 


1 

September. | 

October. 

November. 

December. 

!? 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total. 1 

1866-67, 

•M 

88# 

**i 

1*9 

1 98 

]8'8 

1*5 



188 

10 

•3 

•8 

28*1 

1867-68, . 

888 

0*6 

05 

9*1 

90-9 

148 

47 

io*o 


0*3 


• 88 


68 F 

1868-69. 

888 

••• 

1*3 

0*6 

6-7 

• 0-6 

6*3 



m2\ 

07 

aaa 

1*6 

18*1 

1869-70, 

806 



0*6 

10*9 

2*5; 

6*8 



Bn 

... 

tea 

l*l 

94*7 

J870-7I, 

* tes 

0*3 

... 

61 

7-7 

19*10 

13*7 

0*1 


«as 

0*7 

0*9 

... 

47*6 

167Wf, 


1*7 

0*7 

7*7 

8*4 

18*50 

70 

I.* 


1*3 

1*8 

888 

0*1 

4M 

1^-78, 

... 

••• 

08 

8 9 

9*9 

940 

93 

*•1 


»»• 

•M 

... 

1*4 

m 


a32 
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, TW il%fii of ^6 town wod^ t^^ oonreotly written Ittwa> fte Itajr 
" of the translator of Joannes de Etefc, the Etaya 

* of Elphinstone, Etayah of Bennel and Et6wa of 

Enkine. Tlio rendering by do Laet, cariously enough, gives a closer approach 
to the current pronunciation, amongst the lower clasiSes than any other of the 
modes of spelling. According to Hichardson (quoted by Thornton) the word 
is said to be connected with an Arabic word meaning tribute, but this ety- 
mology seems very doubtful. The following is the derivation received by the 
people themselves. The Hindi word ^dwa,* meaning a kiln, is now confined to 
denoting a potter’s kiln, but before the hybrid word pazdioa ( vulgo. pajdwa ) 
came into use to denote a brick-kiln, there was probably a Hindi word, intdwaj 
in us^ Et4wa is still sometimes spoken of as the ^ city of bricks,’ and both 
tradition and the appearance of the ground indicate that the modern city 
Kjras founded on an ancient khera or town-site, so that it is not improbable that 
the existence of old bricks or old brick-kilns may have given rise to the 
name, as Eta is also said to be Inta, and in course of time the original name has 
been forgotten. A curious legend relating to the founding of the city gives addi- 
tional colour to this derivation. It is said that when the Chaubdn leader Su- 
mer Sfih came to bathe in the Jumna, he saw a goat and a wolf drinking 
water at the same place. Struck by this occurrence, he consulted his astrologers, 
who advised him to build a fort at the place. He took their advice and work- 
men were set to excavate the foundations. In the course of digging they came 
Upon a brick made of silver and gold, and called out Hnt dya^ ini dya^ ( ‘ a brick 
has been found)’. From the workmen’s cry the city took its name, the word 
having, in course of time, been corrupted to Itawa. 

The city-site has undoubtedly been occupied from a very early time. It 
is said to have been plundered by Mahindd of Ghazni on his way from Mdnj to 
Asi, and again by Shihab-ud-din Ghori after the defeat of Raja Jaichandra of 
Kanauj at Chandw&r. The fort was bjaiU by the Chauhfins on their immigra- 
tion, and continued their residence until their removal to Partdbner. It was 
then occupied by a Musalmdn governor, and in the sixteenth centuiy must 
have been a place of considerable strength, as it is frequently mentioned by the 
Musalman lilstoriaus and by B&bar in his memoirs. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury El6wa w'^as a famous banking and commercial town, but in the following 
century the city suffered much from Rohilla, and afterwards from Marhatta 
raids. About the year 1750 A.D. it was plundered by Mulhar R&o Holkar, 
who had been called in by Safdar Jang, vazir of Ahmad Shah, ta assist iim 
against the Robillas. This part of the country then fell foi^ u short time to 
Gobind Rdo Pandit, the Marhatta governor of Jalaun, but oa his defeat 
by Sbnja-ud-daulaj the country was ceded to Oudh and remainied in the 
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pdMeMiba of the Ifiwabs of Luciknow until its oesaion to the British jn 1801. 
The fort was, for a time^ the residence of the amils of the Ondh government, 
but was destroyed under orders of the Naw&b Shuja-nd-daula in consequence 
of the representation of the Et&wa townspeople, that so long as the ami|s 
occupied such an impregnable residence, they would never do any thing bat 
oppress the people. The appearance of the town is described by several Euro- 
pean travellers who visited it besides de Laet. Hodges, who saw it in 1783, 
says it was then “ a large but very wretched place, having but two tolerable 
houses.” TiefiFenthaler, writing thirty years earlier, describes it “ as a very 
ancient ahd famous town, situate on the east side of the Jumna, and formerly 
well peopled.” At present,” he continues, many old houses have fallen down. 
The fort situate on a high sand-hill on the bank of the J umna, which flowGKalong 
its southern side, is of moderate size, and has a foundation of brick.'^^ Since 
the cession the town has steadily improved. The opening of the railway and 
of the metalled road connecting it with Farukhabad and Qwaliar has done 
much to farther its commercial prosperity, and in this respect it is daily 
progressing. 

EtXwa, a parganah and tahsil in the Etdwa district, is bounded on the 
east by parganah Bharthna ; on the north by tho Mainpui^ district ; on the 
eonth by the Gwaliar territory, and on tho west by the Agra district. In 1873 
the parganah had a total area of 273,592 aores, of which 62,293 ^acres 
were barren, 45,666 acres were covered with ravines, 4,271 acres with groves, 
21,717 acres were culturablo waste, and 139,115 acres were cultivated (65,371 
acres irrigated). Parganah Etdwa comprises a strip of country stretching across 
the whole of the western portion of the district, and, like Bharthna, it is crossed 
from west to east by numerous rivers— tho Puraha, 
Ahnoya, Sengar, Sarsa, Jumna, and Chambal. The 
Etdwa branch of the Ganges canal, too, flows in the same direction, and tho 
East Indian railway runs from east to' west through the Sengar- Jumna duib. 
The cis-Jumna portion, like the corresponding tract in Bharthna, is divided into 
two parts — tho paehdr^ to tho north of the Sengar, and the ghdr between that 
river and the Jumna. To tho north the country is low and is indented with 
hollows which, in the rains, form jhils and aro surrounded by tho bad clay-soil* 
known as jhdbar. This tract, too, contaans a large proportion of usar varied 
with patches of cultivation. Between the Puraha and the Ahneya the land 
begins to rise and dips when it comes to that river, and remains low until it 
reaches the Seqgar. To the south of the river the surface rises, but in more 
andalation9 thaa in Bharthna. . To the west, too, the valley of the Sarsa ihter-‘ 
Tones, and the^fei^e depressions- fonnd farther east do not occur. There are 
lJlK>,SftV^^ thij^argest and worst of which are those towards the 

western iSi^ary. Altogether, the mixture of good wid bad soils is ciirions. 


General appearance. 
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«hd gives a character of its own to the gkdr tract of Eidwa. On 'ike othei 
handi it has a better natural water-supply^ more water and '^nearer the surface 
than in Bharthna, so that balancing the advantages and disadvantages of the 
Jumna portion of both parganahs, the general capability of the soil appears 
in both pretty even.^ The trana-Jumna portion of the parganah comprises 
the old taluka of Kamait stretching between the Chambal and the Jumna from 
the Agra boundary to the village of Khandesi Qhdr . in parganah Bharthna, 
and containing 50 mahdls or estates. To the west^ whore the rivers are closest 
to each other, the ravines nearly unite, but eastward- the rivers recede from 
each other, leaving a gradually widening and level plateau, containing a light but 
excellent loamy soil. There are a few ridges of sand, and to the east, as in 
Bharthna, patches of the black friable mdr soil found throughout Bundelkhand. 
There is little alluvial land, and the kachchdr soil along tho Jumna is not of the 
rich reddish-brown colour found iu Bharthna, but is white and sandy in cha- 
racter. The arable land along the €hambal is also of inferior quality, and is 
usually found only in small quantities and on steep slopes between the high 
bank and the water, and scattered among the ravines and skirting them on 
either side are found fields of bad gravelly soil, called pdkar. 

The previous fiscal history of the parganah is sufficiently noticed in the 

_ . ^ district history. The changes effected in 1856-58 have 

Economic history. - , - 

been too great to allow of any minute companson of 

present areas and statistics with those of the past settlements. The following 
etatemeut compares the figures of Mr. Gubbius' settlement in 1840 with those 
found at the revision in 1873 : — 
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The iiimA06 ill culdvatiott has amounted to 29^275 aores in the tract to tlie 
north of the Jumna, and to 7,194 acres in the Jnmna-Ohambal dudb, giving 
^together an increase of about 35 per cent, on the cultivated area of last 
lettlement. Much of this increase was anticipated by Mr. Gubbins, who 
charged a regular wet and dry rate on the cnlturable waste. The present wet 
area in the paehdr portion of the cis- Jumna tract shows a proportion of 78 per 

Irrigation cent,, 

a great falling off from the figures of last settlement, 

which showed 84 and 61 per cent, respectively. This falling off, as has been 
shown elsewhere, is not real. The former figures were exaggerated and the present 
ones may be relied upon. In the paehdr^ the old well capability was good, not 
of course uniformly good or capable of giving a uniform supply equal to the 
steady influx of the canal channels. In the ghdr^ as has been noted before, it 
is still at this moment good. The northern portion shows an average distance 
of water from the surface of about 20 to 25 feet. Along the southern side the 
water recedes to 50 and 60 feet, and by the edge of the ravines to 80 feet and 
more. The former and better tract gives 11 to 20 feet in depth of water, and 
the low or worse side from 12 down to 7 and 4. The former returns were com- 
piled just after the great famine. Every available chance of finding water had 
been seized, and at the time of measurement each temporary well, or (if the 
zamindAr’s account is to be credited) each mark of a well, whether successfully 
sunk or not, was credited with a stability and capacity of irrigation which 
longer experience would have probably proved to be far over-estimated. No 
doubt, too, the bad, hopelessly dry fields had been all abandoned under the 
pressure of the drought ; what remained would therefore be the best lands, 
and the lands which offered a chance of irrigation. Hence, for the moment, the 
irrigation percentage would rise abnormally, and leave on record a very 
erroneous idea of the true capabilities of the tract. In Bharthna ghdr 1 heard, 
and to a certain extent credited the theory, that the water-supply had actually 
receded. I rarely met with the same assertion in EtAwa, and if it is true of 
this tract at all, the recession has been only partial and unimportant.” 

In the cis-Jumna portion of the parganah, the soils of the cultivated area 
are, ddmatf 105,176 acres ; mattiydr^ 4,090 acres •^jhdbar^ 
795 acres, and Mdr, 9,804 acres. In the trans- Jumna 
portion the soils are distributed amongst d^mat, 10,650 acres ; rrattiydr^ 
1,447 5 hhdr, 2,88? ; pdkar^ 4,285 ; huchhdr^ lj372, and<fr, 728 acres, or a total 
of 21,871 aores. Ddmat or loam prevails throughout and gives the characteir 
to the tract, but its value varies with its position, and here the conventional 
dassification of soils into near the village site, mary'Aa, the middle oircle, 

and uparhdr or outlying lands, comes in to modify the rent-rates of the natural 
divisions of soils. Each class of soil varies in value, in concentric circlea in 


Soils and rates. 
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proportion to its dktanoe from the Tillage site, the scarce of manore and labour, 
and eren with irrigation, the difference between gmhdn-MvMt and aporAdr- 
iiAmat often amounts to Bs. 5 per acre. The rent-rate per acre in the ci8« 
Jumna tract for gauhdn lands varies from Rs. 10-1-0 per acre forfirst-dass wet 
to Rs. 5-4-0 for dry ; for manjha lands, from Rs. 6-9-0 for first Class wet to Bs. 6^6-0 
fordry ; ddmal ranges from Rs. 5-4* 0 per acre for wet to Re. 0-14-0 for the lowest 
class of dry ; mattiydr or clay lands frotfk Rs. 5-4 0 for wet to Re. 1-5-0 for second 
class jAdAar, and 5Adr or sand from Rs. 3-15-0 for wet to Re. 1-2-6 per acre in 
the ravines of the Jumna. Across the Jumna the rent-rates per acre on the eix 
classes oi gauhdn-ddmat vary from Rs. 10-6-0 to Rs. 4-6-0, giving an average of 
Bs.5-ld-ll. 6auAd/t-5Adr lets for Rs. 4-13-3 per acre smdpdkar for Rs. 3-1-10 ; 
average ddmat gives a rent-rate of Rs. 4-14-11 ; clay Rs. 5-2 ; bMr, Rs. 3-1-6 ; 
kackhdr, Rs. 5-3-6 ; tfr, Rs. 5-11-3 ; pdkar of the ravines, Re. 1-5-7, and of 
the low-land, Rs. 2-7-7. The above details sufficiently show the rental-value of 
the various classes of soils in the parganah, but owing to the diversity of 
character, almost in every village, in the more broken ground, in adjudicating 
on rent-rate suits, it will be necessary to consult the settlement record of each 
individual village. 

The main crops of the cis- Jumna portion of the parganah are h^har^ jodr^ 
^ ^ ^ and hdjra. There is little hdjra in the strong loamy 

soil of the pachdr, but much of it in the inferior sandy 
•oil between the Sengar and the Jumna. On the other hand, the latter tract 
grows thirteen per cent, of cotton against six per cent, in the pacMr, but the 
pachdr again shows double the amount of wheat, and is superior both in indigo 
and dee. Beyond the Jumna, the principal crops are cotton and 5a;Va ; the 
former ocenpies 23 per cent, of the area, and the latter 36 per cent.; next comes 
b^har^ which covers 18 per cent. In former times sugar-cane must have been 
extensively grown both here and in the Buudelkhand country further west, as 
ihe namerons stone sugar-mills found in many of the villages show. Various 
eansea are assij^ed for the abandonment of sugar cultivation, but the most 
probable seem to be some radical change in the climate which has rendered it 
more dry, and the competition of the Dudb and Rohilkhand, which, owing 
to their possession of a superior soil and greater facilities for irrigation, 
are able to prodbuce angar of better quality and at a cheaper rate than 
Bondelkhand. 

Theieooided rentalsof the parganahattherecent settlemmit were Rs. 4,38,150 

Assessment forthecis-Jumna^and Rs. 70,788 for the trans- Jumna, 

or a total of Rs. 5,08,938. These rentals correotqd 
for land cultivated by proprietors, land held free of rent, and land under-rent^ 
gave Rs. 4,61,932 for iheai8-Juin2m«nd«B8.^80, for the trans^umna trac^ 
or a total of Rs. 5,62,066. JIheaottial awamed assets on which the assessment 
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waittttde |iv6&. 5,T0,620 fbV the ois-JamtiA and Bf. 90,0(K> for tbe 
Jmnna trabt^ er a total of Bs. 6,60,620. 

. The Mowing statement shows the new revenne and its incidence in both 
traets:*^ 




I 


New re- 
yenue with 
cesset. 

Incidence ^ 1100 
revenue 


Total area. 

Old rere- 
nue. 

Notr re- 
venue. 

On total 
area. 

1 

1 

On culti- 
vated area. 


Acres. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Clf-JumiMii ... 

219,767 

239,669 

285,310 

313,841 

1 4 9 

2 6 1 

Tract- JutkiOfl, ... 

52,371 

38,474 

! 

i 44,660 

49,126 

0 15 0 

2 4 9 

Total, •• 

272,138 

278,143 

329,970 

362,967 

1 3 4 

2 6 4 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Etdwa contained 850 inhabited 


sites, of which 619 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Popuiaton. between 200 and 500 ; 53 had between 500 

and 1,000 ; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The only towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitant are Et&wa 
itself with 30,549 and Jaswantnagar with 5,310. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 186,299 souls (83,511 females), 
giving 438 to the square mile or 859 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 171,378 Hindus, of whom 76,313 were females ; 
14,834 Musalmins, amongst whom 7,163 were females ; and 87 were Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the ceDSus 
shows 22,152 Brahmans, of whom 9,632 were females ; 10,638 Bajpfits, includ- 
ing 4,534 females ; 8,082 Baniyas (3,513 females) ; whilst the great mass of 
the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 130,506 Souls, of whom 58,634 are females. The principal 
Bfahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya (1,702), Gaur 
(5,835), and San^dh (12,521). The chief Rajpfit clans are the Chanhan (2,507), 

* Gaur, Kachhw4ha, R4thor, Parih4r, Bhadauria (1,263) Gahlob, Chandel, Bais, 
Dhdkra, Raghubansi, J4don, and Toinar. The Baniyas belong to the Baranwil 
(1,328), Agarw4l (1,255), Kasarw4oi, AjudbiyabAsi, Maheswari, and Sarangi 
(1,999) sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are 
Oe Chamlhr (25^696), DhAnak (3,W9), Gadariya (5,407), Kab&r (4,995), 
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Bharbhdiya (11,69), SonAr (1,829), TeU (8,818), Dhobi (2,568), KutnhAr 
(2,928), HajjAm (8,635), Kori (7,708), Lodha (10,785), Ahir (28,807)^ KAyath 
(2,625), KhAkrob (1,959), LohAr (1,054), Barhai (2,978), Kurmi (1,854), 
and KAchhi (15,883). The following castes with less than one thousand 
members each also occur :—Ehatlk, Darzi, BAri, MaliAh, 29addAf, BhAt, 
Tamoli, BairAgi, Fatwa, Pariya, Baheliya, BanjAra, Nat, JAt, and MAli. The 
MusalmAns are distributed amongst Skaikhs (7,258), S^yyids (1,067), 
PathAns (3,846), and Mughals (129). There are hardly any MusalmAns amongst 
the agricultural classes in this parganah and very few amongst the land- 
holders. 

In the cis-J umna tract, the chief landed proprietors are the OhauhAn chief 
of PartAbner, the Kanaujiya Brahmans, Ohakwa and 
ropne ary y. PardhAn KAyaths, and AgarwAla Baniyas, and in the 
trans- Jumna tract, Bhadauriya ThAkurs. The ChanhAns were lightly assessed at 
the last settlement and have only lost one village. The Sabaran Brahmans now 
hold only 13 villages of their (52), and the PardhAn KAyaths have only one 

complete village and shares in about six others out of a cluster of 76 villages 
which they once possessed. These latter however, had only six or seven villages 
in 1803A.D., and their fall was accomplished long before the cession to the 
British. The Brahmans had forty villages at the cession and lost them through 
bad management and extravagance. The Saksena KAyaths of Ghakwa and 
Parasna belong to the Kharai al. To the former family belonged Baja Nawal 
BAi, governor of EtAwa in the last century, and RAi Duniyapat of Lucknow. 
The Saksena KAyaths of Ekdil belong to the Dusara ah The Ohakwa family 
now possess some eight or ten villages acquired in the service of the ChaubAns. 
The Kapaujiya Brahmans are represented by Raja Jaswant Singh, and 

the AgarwAla Blniyas by BAbu Giridhar DAs and his family. The so-called 
Baja of MalhAjini owes his importance to the patronage of the PartAbner Rajas, 
and his property is now under the Court of Wards. The Bhadauriyas hold 36 
mahAls in Kamaft, Brahmans hold 10, and other castes 9. The Bhadauriyas 
are here divided into six sub-divisions :«-Kalhaiy a, Athwaiya, Chandarsena^ 
RAwat, Manu, and Tasiliya. The three first claim kindred with the Baja of Nan- 
gaon in the Agra district, and prefer starvation to any kind of labour. They 
have always been soldiers for generations, and Mr. Gubbins hints that they were 
by this means enabled to bear up against the heavy assessments of the earlier 
settlements. Their local chief was known as the RAo of Barhpura, and was 
expelled for twice breaking out into open revolt. The greater portion of the 
estate was settled with the village propriefors in 1804-05, and little remained to 
the head of the clan, and this little has now beq^^sold, notwithstanding that 
effort^ were made to preserve it to the family. ShiunarAyan and AmrAo Siogh| 
of the Ehatri family of Dilsukh Bai Sachcha, possesesome villages in tbo 
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parganah, as. also does Debi Dfn Fdthak^ Shaikh Rahim Baksh, Chaudrdin 
Mdn Kiin\^ar of Earhal, Mahardj Kunwar and Baldeo' Parsbdd, and the 
traders Nand Kishor and Badari Farshad of Jaswantnagar and Kunj Bihdri 
Ldl and Tara Chand Sarangi, Amongst the cultivators, Brahmans occupy 
27,228 acres; Thdkurs, 22,304; Ahirs, 22,084 ; K^'chhis, 12,782 ; Lodhas, 
6)788, and Chamdrs, 26,086 acres. 

Taking the last settlement and dividing it for the cis- Jumna tract into the 
Alienatiunt period before the mutiny and the period after the mutiny, 

we find that 28 whole villages and seven portions of 
villages (22,941 acres), paying a revenue of lis. 33,712, were sold for 
Rs. 66,095 at auction sale for arrears of revenue during the first period, thus 
giving an average price of Rs. 2-14-1 per acre and close upon two years* 
purchase of the land-revenue. The sales by ofdor of court during the same 
time comprised seven whole villages and 31 portions of villages (8,997 acres), 
assessed at Bs. 16,134, and the price bronght was lis. 16, ^>77. falling at Re. 
1-14-2 per acre and only a little over one year’s purchase of tlie land- 
revenue. Private sales comprised 23 whole villages and 62 portions of vil- 
lages (24,026 acres), assessed at Bs, 32,114 and sold for Rs. 77,641, fall- 
ing at Rs. 3-3-8 per aero and giving 2 years and 5 months’ purchase of the 
land-revenue. But besides these, 18 whole villages and 58 portions, compris- 
ing 15,587 acres, were transferred regarding which the particulars of price are 
unknown. Altogether 71,551 acres were transferred, before the mutiny. The 
transfers subsequent to the mutiny amount to 30,539 acres, and the particnlara 
of price regarding 11,035 acres are not ascertainable, Of the remainder, 
2,344 acres, assessed at Rs, 1,047, brought Rs. 4,094, falling at Re. 1-11-11 
per acre and giving 3 years and 1 Of months’ purchase of the land-revenue. 
The sales by private arrangement during the same period amounted to 
17,160 acres, assessed at Rs. 21,120, and brought Rs. 1,40,887, falling at 
Rs. 8-3-4 per acre and giving 6 years and 8 months’ purchase of the land- 
revenue. In the trans-Jumna tract the changes have been very few, but are 
sufficient to show that there also a great rise in the value of land has taken 
place. In the case of mortgages the price per acre has risen from Rs, 9-6-1 
in the first ten years of the expired settlement for 382 acres to Rs. 15-7-5 for 
962 acres in the last ten years. Similarly in the case of private sale, the 
price rose from Rs, 7-2-0 per acre in the first decade on 140 acres to Rs. 
18-4-6 per acre in the third decade on 313 acres. The transfers by forced sale 
are too small to be taken into account. Altogether 4,042 acres changed hands 
during the currency of the expired •settlement in Kamait. Up to the mutiny 
nearly every enforced sale'was due to the effects of the famine of 1837-38, 
and since the mutiny the Ganges that have taken place have all shown that^ 
the value of land has more than doubled. Two villages, sold in 1873, brought 

a33 
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*ihp very high figure of Bs. 27-1-8 per acre, or 16 years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue. 

Taking the transfers of proprietary right in the whole parganah, much of 
them mu^ be attributed to the indifference and ignor- 
ance of the proprietors. Mr. Neale writes ; — Thirty 
years ago, the value of land, not only as a negotiable commodity but in moneyj 
was very different from what it is now. It had often been lightly come by, 
and was lightly parted with. After a severe shook, the landowners did not 
care to struggle longer. First came the great famine, and on the top 
of it the new settlement. Fata evid^tly had unpleasant days in store for 
landlords, and so perhaps it was just* as well to be a landlord no longer, or 
at the least to be a smaller landjord than before. 1 cannot but tttii^k that this 
spirit, which the stories told of those days prove to have really then existed, 
explains much of that eviction of old landlords and dismemberment of talukas 
which is generally exclusively attributed to a hard and grasping settlement 
policy on the part of the then administrators. They did not reduce or remit 
revenue when, as it now appears, they might or ought, because there was np 
indication on the part of the landlords that such benefits were either honestly due 
to them or would be really effective for good. Now the position is just the 
reverse. The zamiud^rs have become, at least the educated and higher class of 
them, so keenly alive to the value of their position, that they unite in a common 
clamour to press for a leniency and consideration which are often quite un- 
deserved. And those whose families lost part of their estates at a time when they 
cared very little to retain them are careful to make what capital they can out 
of a deprivation to which their predecessors were all but consenting parties at 
the time. The remaining landholders in these tracts are small men, principally 
co-sharers in parts of different estates, to whom no history or special consider- 
ation attaches. The number of zamindari estates held by sole owners is 90, that 
of zaminddri estates held in partnership fs 131, and there are 110 pattiddri 
estates and three bhdyachdra.” 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 1,531 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 6,333 in domestic service as personal servants, water-oarriv 
era, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 3,119 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
34,961 in agricultural operations ; 10,246 in industrial occupations, arts and 
meebaniop, and the preparation pf all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animal. There were 9,078 persons returned as labourers and 1,022 as of no spe- 
citiwl occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age ot sex, th^ 
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i^me returns give 5,917 as landholders, 89^,151 aa cultivators, and 91,231 as 
engaged in occupations unconnecl;ed with agriculture. The educational statistics, 
which are confessedly imperfect, show 3,530 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 102,788 souls. . 

Farganah Etdwa is, in name at least, an old Akbari parganah. It formerly 
• History possessed Seven tappas or subdivisions : Havel i Khfa, 

« ory, Sataura, Ihddwaj Bakipur, Dehfi, Jdkhan, andKarliaL 

Of these Inddwa, ilovV known as Kamait and sometimes as Barhpura, Haveli 
Khds, and Sataura are still within the parganah. The greater portions of Dehli 
and Jdkhan anii^all Karhal were transferred, to the Mainpuri district and 
portions of Bakipur to parganah Bharthka. In 1837, the parganah had an area 
of 128,544 acres and a revenue of Rs. 1,60,541 ; to this was added Kamait, with 
an area of 48,138 acres and a revenue of about Us. 39,000. The total revenue 
fell to Ra, 1,93,581, paid by 304 mabals or estates. In 1857, one estate was 
received from Lakhna, 79 from Bibamau and Dehli- Jdkhan, and 24 from 
Bawdin, making in all 408 mahdls, with a revenue of Us. 2,80,285, which in 
1870 fell to Rs. 2,78,054. 

Harchandpur, a flourishing market town in parganah Fhaphtind of the 
Etdwa district, situated on the Bela and Bijalpur road, close to the Ahneya river, 
is distant 30 miles east from Eldvva. The population in 1872 was 2,280, Har- 
cliandpur is a large straggling village, which has a market twice a week. The 
bazar used to be much frequented, but it has fallen off much since the zaminddr 
changed the site of it a few years ago. To the west of tho village is a large 
square mound of earth dedicated to tho worship of a deity called Jokhai, who is 
represented by a stone containing what are apparently crystals of amethyst. 
Jokhai is said to have been an Ahir who was killed in some unknown way and 
was deified after his death (see Mainpuri District). 

Jasohan, a village in parganah Etawa of tho Etdwa district, is situated on 
the north bank of the Jumna, about 11 miles west of Etdwa. Tho population in 
18?2 numbered 2,771 souls, chiefly Kolis, Chauhdn Rsjpiits, and Brahmans. 
The village is built amongst ravines. The Kolis carry on tho manufacture of the 
coarse cloth called kJuim or kharuwa, for tho sale of which a market is hold every 
Tuesday. The Jasohan cloth is well known and is exported to Lucknow and 
Cawnpore^ The proprietors aro Brahmans and Chauhdus. The head of the latter 
clan has the title of Rdo and belongs to the Chauhdu house of Partdbner. 

JasWANTnagar, a town in parganah Etdwa Gf the Etdwa district, situated on 
the East Indian Railway^ is distant 10 miles to the north-west of Etdwa, in north 
lat. 26®-5:2'-50^ and eastlong. 78— 5*6'-30/' The population in 1847 numbered 
5,083 souls ; in 1853 there* were 5,239 inhabitants, and in 1865 there wer65,001» 
In 1872 the total population numbered 5,310, of whom 8,755 were Hind^ 
(1)686 females) and 1)575 were Musalmdns (768 females). The area of the 
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town site covers 85 acres, giving 62 souls to the square acre. It is one of the 
stations of the East Indian Bailway, and is separated from the railway by the 
Barsa,a small tributrary of the Sengar. The town lies about a quarter of 'a 
mile to the north of the railway buildings. It is of comparatively modern origin, 
and occupies the site of a village which bore tho^ name of Sardi Ahlr6n. This 
village, in 1715 A.D.,t oarae into the possession of Jaswant RAi, a Kiyatfi* 
belonging to the Mainpuri district, who settled in the place and called it 
Jaswantnagar after himself. There are sixteen muhallas or wards Hnmeganj, 
PansAri bazar, Muhalla KbAb Ghand, NunbAi or salt-market, Saraugi bazar, 
Gai\j Faramsukh, Eatra BilAcIlAn, Phakkarpura, Katra Pukhta, Ahir tola, 
Vehlai tola, GulAb bAra, Eatra BulAki DAs, Bhangi tola, Ehaiik tola, and Staok* 
wellganj. 

The Agra and EtAwa road runs through the town and forms the principal 
street of the place. The only other important place is 
the road through Ehaiik tola which runs parallel to 
the Agra road on the south. Both these streets as well as some of the 
connecting roadways are metalled and drained. The houses for the most part 
are built of brick, and those of the wealthier merchants are very handsome build- 
ings. At the south-east corner of the town, on the bank of the Sarsa, there is a 
fine pukka tank with a toraj)le, ehhatriy and bathing-ghats constructed by Nand 
Kishor, a wealthy mahiijan. The tank teems with fish. There is in the city a 
emple belonging to the Saraugls, of whom there are a considerable number in 
the place. To the west of the town, on the south side of the Agra road, is a 
small Hindu temple which on the 19th May, 1857, was taken possession of by a 
body of the 3rd cavalry mutineers. In attempting to dislodge them Mr. Clar- 
mont Daniell, the then Joint Magistrate, was wounded in the fade. A bazar 
s held twice a week on Wednesday and Saturday, and a considerable trade in 
yaim, cattle, and country produce is carried on. Jaswantnagar is noted for the 
manufacture of the native cloth called kharuwa, and a large trade in this 
and in English cloth is carried on. A large quantity of ghi is also exported 
by rail. Jaswantnagar has a first class police-station, a good town school, 
and a dispensary. The principal castes are Julahas, MahAjans, Saraugis, and 

Eolis. S; 

Jaswantnagar possesses a municipality, the affairs of which are managed by a 
committee of nine members, of whom three were oflScial 
The m pality. nominated in 1873-74. The incidence of 

the octroi, in 1874-75, fell at Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population. The follow- 
ing stAtements show the income and expenditure for three years and the imports 
and local consumption per head of the population for two years. It will bo 
seen that the town is the great doth emporium for this and the neighbouriiig 
diatc icts v— 
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Ineom and e^cpendUnre. 


Baoeipta. 

1878-7S. 

1878-74. 

1874-76. 

Expenditure. 

1672*78. 

1878-74. 

1874*75. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 


Bs. 

Ks. 


Opanlng balance. 

ttt 

1,292 

167 

Collection, 

526 

762 


CUmI. Food and 

1,780 

1,967 

1,771 

Head (fSce, 

24 

43 






Supervision, 

123 

210 


n 11 . ' Animali 


188 

158 

Original works, .. 

937 

1,101 


‘ for ilaaghter. 




Repairs, 

80 

790 


tt III. Fuel, &c., 


132 

186 

Police, 

560 

967 


,» IV. Building 

as 

16 

11 

Education, ... 

eee 

75 


iraterials. 




Charitable grants 

... 

170 

269 

„ V. Drugs, spi* 

87 

156 

240 

Conservancy, ... 

244 

424 

418 

ces, &c. 




Miscellaneous, ... 

236 

781 


„ VI. Tobacco, 


118 

67 





„ VII. Textile- 


1,890 

1,861 





fabrics. 








„ Vm. Metals, 


86 

28 





Total octroi, ... 

3,676 

8,877 

8,772 





Bents, ... 


8 

61 





Fines, ... 

8 

8 

1 





Founds, ... 

66 

126 

56 





Miscellaneous, 

372 

128 

74 





Total, ... 

4 , 02 a 

6,433 

4,121 

1 

Total, ... 

2,780 

5,268 

8,646 


Statmmt showing imports of taxable articles ftr two years. 


Artifilea. 

iVef imports tU 

Consumption per head in 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

1 i 

1 


Md.. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds* 8 c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Mds. s. c. 

Bs. a. p. 

Orain, **• 

38,174 

e«9 

31,161 

... 

7 1 14 

... 

6 34 11 

••• 

Sugar refined, 

514 

... 

518 

... 

0 8 14 

... 

0 3 14 

aae 

Ditto unrefined, ... 

5,863 

... 

5,4=9 

... 

Emm 

... 

i 0 11 

eee 

Ghi, 

881 

... 

i 504 

••a 

0 2 14 

... 

0 3 14 


Other articles of food. 

495 

3,232 

646 

8,856 

0 3 10 

0 10 9 

0 4 13 


Animala fof slaughter. 

Contract 

... 

Contract 


... 

... 

... 

1 0 11 0 

Oil, 

21 

u. 

85 

... 

0 0 2 


0 0 4 

see 

Oil-seeds, ... 1 

1,861 

... 

1,974 

ee« 

0 13 15 

... 

0 14 13 

eee 

Fuel, &c., 

68 

... 

.*15 

... 

0 0 8 

sea 

0 0 2 

•ee 

Building materials,... 

... 

963 


639 

tec 

0 2 11 

eee 

0 1 1 

Drugs and spicea, ... 

... 

4,959 

* ... 

6,826 


0 12 10 

••• 

1 4 8 

' Tobacco, . ..1 

870 


325 

... 

0 6 9 

... 

0 2 7 

... 

European cloth, 

Mt 

1,58,174 

ttc 

2,39,019 

... 

29 IS 7 

eee 

18 10 0 

Native cloth, ••• 

... 

80,008 

•«e 

98,908 

*•« 

15 1 1 

CM 

45 0 S 

Metals, 

... 

9,124 

m 

1,826 

••• 

0 6 4 

eee 

0 8 6 

t — 


Owing to the heavy incidence of the tax on the cloth trade, it has been pro- 
posed to abolish the duty on cloth altogether. 

Kavut, a talnka included in parganah Etiwa of the Etdwa district, is 
bounded on the north by the Jumna ; on the south by the Chamfials on^tho 
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west by parganali B&h i’aii4hat of the Agra district; and on the east by taluka 
Ohakarnagar, now included in parganah Bharthna, The following statement 
compares the areas of this tract at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1863 
in 1840 and the present settlement which came into force in 1873-74 


SeUlemeni. 

Total area. 

Not lesESSBD. 

j Assbssbd. 

Revenue. 

Barren. 

Jungle. 

1 

Total. 

j CulturabU, 

Cultivated, 

Old. 

New. 

IWiga- 

ted. 

Dry. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

I 

Acres^ 

Rs. 

Past, 

48,138 

96,699 

... 

26,699 

1,816 

6,646 

900 

13,977 

38,474 

Present, ... 

1 69,371 

5,839 

94,025 

29,364 

1,395 

241 

1,031 

20,840 

1 

44,660 


The jnngle of the present statistics was included in the barren of the past, 
and the large area recorded as new fallow at the past settlement is due to the 
effects of the drought of 1837-38. Other statistics relating to this tract will 
be found under parganah Et4wa. The taluka is still held principally by Bha- 
dauriya Th^kuts, whose chief, the Rao of Barhpnra, was expelled for revolt in 
1805, when the settlement was made with the resident village communities. 
In 1857 the representative of the Barhpura family exerted himself to keep his 
clansmen from joining in the rebellion, and was, to a certain extent, successful. 
They are a warlike race, accustomed to arms, and were formerly largely em* 
ployed in the native army. Owing to the pressure of population many are now 
reduced to indigence, and where men of this class ‘‘ prefer starvation to any 
kind of manual labour,” they must always be a source of anxiety in times of 
disturbance. The taluka is now, for all purposes, an integral part of parganah 
Et^wa. 

Kanohausi, a village in parganah Phaphund of the Etawa distrfct, situated 
on thePhapbdnd and Kanchausi road, is distant about 46 miles e^st from Et&wa* 
The population in 1872 was 1,497. There is a second class police-station here, 
which* is to he removed to Umren. 

Eudabeot, a village in parganah Bidhdaa of the Etdwa district, on the 
Et4wa and Kanauj road, is distant 24 miles north-east from Et^wa. The p(ypn^ 
lation in 1872 numbered 2,567 souls. There is a police-station here. Kudar<« 
kot is a place of Very great antiquity, as is evident from the height of its site^ 
From the name and the configuration of Ij^e ground, it is clear that it was in 
old days a fortified place. The story told regarding the derivation of the 
name is as follows. In old times a Baja was passing 
History. through the jungle here, along with his retinue, ffia 

Bkni lost a gold ornament called h&nial^ and it w& foiind, after long 
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where the to^ sow stands* The Raja, out of gratitude to the local deify, 
erected a fort at the place and named it Enndalkot, which in time became cor^' 
rupted into its present name. It mast have been a well-known place in the 
time of the Kanauj kings. The story goes that there was an underground 
passage from this place to Eanauj, and the position of the entrance to the pas<f 
sage is still pointed out and goes by the name of Pdtdldwdra, or the gate of hell. 
From the ciroumstantial account given by some of the oldest inhabitants, one* 
feels sure that there must have been some subterraneous chamber here probably 
resembling the Patdlpuri in the Allahabad fort. They speak of a spiral stair*? 
ease, each step formed of a block of kunkur, leading down into the ground, and 
et^te that as children they used to venture down a few steps, but the month of 
this place has now been buried under the ddbris, and vain attempts have been 
made to discover it. The legend is still told of a fakir who determined to pene*? 
trate the mysteries of the Pdtdldw&ra. He set put some two hundred years 
ago. Having provided himself with atorch and food and taking the end of a long 
string in his hand, he began the descent, and for three days and nights the string 
went on being paid out, then it stopped, and since then nothing more has been 
heard of the adventurous deyotoi^, nor does tradition state what became of the 
string. 

The houses of the modern town are all built of bricks dug out of the hliei'a, 
Tlip famous minister of Hawab Asaf-ud-daula, Miy6n Almds Ali Khan, the great- 
est and best man that Oudh has ever produced (Sleeman) held his court here, 
and built a fort with sixteen bastions on the ruins of the old kot^ which he occu- 
pied with a force of all arms. Cannon bails of indurated clay are still found lying 
about the fort. It was handed over to the British Government at the time of the ces- 
sion, and was allowed to go to ruin. Formerly it must have been a place of consider- 
able strength ; now ofiVhalf of it has been sold to an indigo-planter, whose vats 
and factory occupy the north side, while the police-station and village school are 
in the buildings on the south side. An inscription of the eleventh century found 
amongst the ruips of the fort has been given on a previous page. A considerable 
number of the inhabitants of Kudarkot are Muhammadans. A bazar is held 
every Tuesday and Saturday. To the north-west of the town are situated a 
number of pdn gardens, which are worth seeing; the plants are grown under 
sheds on the sides of small conical hills* In Eudarkot lived ip old times a 
faipous wrestler, by name Alif Ehdn, of whose strength many stories are 
still cuirent among the inhabitants. They tell how one day four wrestlers 
came frotij Famkhabad to measure their strength with the renowned pahlw&n 
of Eudarkot. When they came, Alif Eh&n was pasturing his goats outside the 
village, and for that purpose was holding down with one hand the bough of an 
imli (tatnarind) tree which no ordinary man could have done. Ignorant that 
ho was the man of whom thify were in search, the strangers asked the goatherd 
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if WM in the village ; the latter gnessihg what their object wai, 

*iiQdQrtook to find out Alif Kh4n if one of the wrestlers would continue to keep 
down the bough for the goats during his absence. Oi^ this one of the strangers 
seized the branch, but was immediately swung up into the air. Struck with 
astonishment, the stranger asked the goatherd who he was ; he replied that 
he was a pupil of Alif Khan’s, and then wrenching asunder the trunk of the 
. imli tree, he inserted a brick in the cleft, and undertook to call his master if 
the strangers could remove it. After trying in vain to do so, the strangers 
left at once without making further inquiries after a man whose pupil could 
perform snob feats. 

KvifNTARA or Keontra, a village in parganah Anraiya of the Etdwa 
district, situated to the south of the Et4wa and Kdipi road, is distant about 44 
miles from Etdwa and 4 miles from Auriaya. The population in 1872 was 
2,705, chiefly Brahmans and Kdyaths. The village has decayed much of late 
years, and is subject to loss by ihe encroachments of the Jumna. 

Lakhna or Lakhnan, an important market town in parganah Bharthna of 
the Etdwa district, situated on the Bharthna and Sahson road, is distant 14 
miles from Etawa. The population in 1872 was 2,857, chiefly Brahmans and 
Mdrwdtis. The town lies about two miles to the south of the Etdwa and 
Edipi road, and has a considerable trade in ghi and cotton. Lakhna was the 
head-quarters of a tahelli until 1863, when they were removed to Bharthna. 
The site of the tahsili is now occupied by a school. There is a market on 
Sundays and Wednesdays. Raja Jaswant Singh, c. s. l., resides here in 
a fine masonry house. U'e has built a temple to Kalikaji from the proceeds 
of a religious fair which he started some twenty years ago and which is held 
every year in Cbait. The Chaukiddri Act (ZX. of 1856) is in force, and jn 
1873 supported a village police numbering 7 men of all grades at an annual 
cost of Rs. 360. The number of houses in the town during the same year 
was 827, and of these 540 were assessed with a house- tax averaging Re. 1-4-6 
per house assessed and Re. 0-4-0 per head of the population. This with a 
balance of Rs. 79 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 786, of which . 
Hs. 672 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

Munj, a village in parganah Eldwa of the Etdwa district, which, in 1872, had 
a population of 684 souls, lies 14 miles north-east of Etdwa and two miles east of 
the Farukhabad and Gwaliar road. From the size and height of its khera it must 
have been a place of great note in forifler days. It is identified by Ur. Home 
as the Munj which was taken by Mahmdd of Ghazni in 1017, after a desperate 
resistance on the part of the Rajput garrisou, but the local traditiuns have no 
record of this (see ^ History’). They tell, however, of its having been the scene of 
a struggle in the wars of the Fdndavas and Kauravas chronicled in thei/oAd* 
hhdraia, on which occasion the B%ja of Miiz\j, MuratdhTaj by name, with hii two 
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am foagbt with Raja Yudhishthira. The position of the greaigateway of Mnrat-^ 
dhyajj|| oastle, with»the traces of two great bastions on either side, is still point 
ed out. On the north side of the ^ra is a curious square well built of blook 
kunkur. The sculptured appearance of some of the blocks would seem to show 
that they once formed part of some earliei^ building. The well is said neyer'to^ 
have been dry since the great famine year 1894 mmbat. The khera fotjmm 
apparently inexhaustible quarry for old bricks, of which the modern houses ' 
buil|, and which are found of enortxmus size at depths of 30 and 40 feet; Of the» 
resident castes, the Brahmans, Kdyaths, and Bhkts live on the khera, the Ekchhis 
and members of the lower castes living below the khera on the eastern side, 

FXli khubd, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Etdwa district, is 
situated 14 miles east of Ethwa. The population in 1879 numbered 2,211 
souls, chiefly Baniyas and Ahirs, the latter of whom are well to do. The 
village belongs to Chaudhri Jaiuhand of Bihsiya, whose gdrhi or castel* 
lated fort is situated on the old khera commanding the modern village. There 
was a very virulent outbreak of cholera in this village in 1872. A bazar is 
held twice a week on Mondays and Thursdays. There is here an old temple of 
Pilak Debi, the tutelary deity of the place from which it derives its name. 

Phaphi^nd, a town in the parganah and tahsili of the same name in the 
Etkwa district, situated on the Bola and Bijalpur road, is distant 36 miles east 
from Etkwa in north lat. 26®-35'-30^ and east long. 79®-30'-25.'®' The 
population^in 1847 was 6,063 ; in 1853 was 7,243, and in 1865 was 6,649. In 
1872 there were 6,536 inhabitants, of whom 4,115 were Hindus (1,943 females) 
and 2,421 were Musalmdns (1,274 females). The area of the town site is 117 
acres, giving 55 souls lo the square acre. The site of the town is on a khera 
or old town-site and is fairly raised. 

There are numbers of good brick-built houses, and the bazar is a wide, busy 
street lined by fair shops. Next in importance is Hume- 
ganj, a flne and open space lined with trees, and close to 
it is the sarai comprising a large enclosure shaded by trees. The tahsili and police- 
station stand on the highest place in the town. The roads are unmetallod except 
in a few places, and there are numerous excavations flllod with stagnant water 
around. There are eleven muhallas or wards, viz.:— Purwa Ahmad, Sayyidwkra, 
Gobindganj, Tarin, Kasarwdni, Motipur, Chaudhri Muhalla, Zabairi, Mahdjankn, 
Tiw&ri,and Bharko. There is an Anglo-vernacular school which affords a fair 
education for. the middle and lower classes. The railway station is about six miles 
dflPand gives communication by telegraph, while there is a post-effloe in the town» 
Two accounts are given^ of the derivation of the word Phaphuud. One is, that 
a Mah&jan named Phundan Skhu founded the town 
and named it afber himself. In support of this story, it 


^ From notes bj Mr. C. W. Moore. 
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Iji said tbat there are four families of Mabdjaos .ift the town who i^aim descent 
from Phundan Sdhu, n^d, on this accpuat, So liat pay ceremonial fees to the 
Brahmans. This may be because the Mahijans aw older inhabitants than the 
Brahmans. The more probable explanation of the name Phaphdnd is that given 
bj the Sengar Baja of Burn, ^ho saj|^ that onp of his family^ a Sengar Thdkur^ 
named Ph&pun Deo, founded the town and gave it hii n^me. He was attracted 
io the site apparently by its elevated sitnaMon. The first inhabitants appear to 
The Sengars residents of thes adjoining village of 

Knrhi, which had then a large bazar, but is itow 
an insignificant hamlet. Phdpun Deo was of the family of Baja Bisukh 
Deo, who married Deokaliya, the daughter of Jaichand, Baja of Kanauj. 
Bisukh Deo received, in dowry from his father-in-law, the whole of the 
country to the north of the Jumna, including Auraiya, Phaphdnd, and 
Bidhdna, and set at work to expel the Meos, who then occupied those parganahs. 
He met with some success, and a saying common amongst the Thdkurs respect- 
ing him is— 


" In 1158 samhat (MOI A. D.) on Wednesdny* the third of Baiieikh, Bisukh JC, the hero of the' 
Vengar tribe, killed twenty thousand (Meos)/* 

' In 1811 samhat (1254 A.D.), Shiugau Deo was born in the same line, and 
he founded Shiuganpuv, in the Auraiya parganah. Shiugan bad five sons, whose 
descendants divided the country between them, and have been mentioned in the 
district notice. Shiugan Deo’s family lived for three generations at Kurhi until 
Ph4pun Deo moved to and founded Phaphiiad in 1468 samhat (1411 A.D,) " 
^mongst the celebrities who have lived hero, mention may be made of Sajha- 
Sajhanand and Shah Bu- Mahant, ShAh BukhAri, Paran DAs Mahant^, Ya- 

sin ShAh Fakir, and Raja BhAgraal. * Sajhanand and 
ShAh BukhAri, the one a Hindu and the other a MiisalinAn ascetic, were con- 
temporaries and friends. It is said that one day when ShAh Bukhari went to 
visit his Hindu friend, he found him sitting on a wall, which at the Mahs^t*s 
direction moved forward to meet the ShAh. ShAh BukliAri’s real name irM 
Jafar, and from a verse current amongst the Sayyids of Phaphfind we find that 
he died in 956 H. (1549 A. D.) 

** 866 years siuee the Hijri had sped when the spirit of Shah Jafar Anliya fled.*’ 

His tomb and mosque are a| Phaphund^ ind an urs or fair, attended by About 
10,000 persons, takes place at his tomb every year. Puran DAs, said 

to have worked miracles. One day he suffered from fever and ague, and a 
Baja came to see him, and to show his power he took off his cloak and told the 
fevei tQ sit upon it. The fever obeyed, and the doak immediately began tq 
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shiyer. IhU doak is pow in tUa foasesdon of Uahant Guradhvaj. At anothoif 
time tiiiB Pnran fed iieveraC* thdusand people with a small quantity of food 

which nothing cotild ’diminish* Yadn &hih, a fakir, was credited with the 
power of restoring the deaii to iifs and causing those alive to die. This last 
quality was shared hy many of hjs time fron^ all accounts. 

But to Raja Bh4gmal Phaphtiud was indebted fbr those great tanks and tern- 
.pies the ruins of which are to be found in and around the town. Bhdgmal wai 
by, caste a Jdt and was sister’s son to Almds Ali Kbdn, who was a Hindu by 
birth, but was subsequently made an eunuch and converted to Isldm. Almds 
TheJatMuBalmanBhag* was a Ndzim under the Nawdb of Lucknow, and 
made his relative Bhdginal the amil of this part of the 
country. Bhdgmal built the old fort of Phapiitind, on the site of which the 
present tahsili has been erected. A mosque built by Bhagmal bears the follow* 
ing inscription : — 


iXiS Ja| 

I f I I 

'"In honour of Sh&h Jaiar of the family of true worshippers^and by the verbal. directions o| 
Almdi Ali Kh&Ui the Raja Bhdgmal laid the foundation of a mosque in the year 12111^ 
(IT9S A.D.)” 

.Near the mosque is a masonry well which has recently been repaired by a 
Teli or oilman, and some distance down the mouth is a stone with the iuscrip* 
tion, ‘‘ Khddim dargdk Jaha wald Kdshi,^^ (“ curator of the shrine, Jaba, the son 
of Kdshi.”) This Jaba is said to have been a Banjdra 
The Banjaras we . converted to Isldm. There are four masonry tanks in 

the town :—Suraj Man Misr, Hemiidth Ohaube, Bhiyan-ka-tal and Phiil tdl; 
and eight Hindu temples, known as those of Mahant Gurudhvaj, Munu Ldl, 
Eanhai Ldl, Brindaban Katri, Ldl Man, Ram Sahai, Chaudliri Bahddur Singh, 
and Raja Bhdgmal. The Musalmdu buildings are the tomb of Shdii Bukhdri, 
tonib of Purdil Khdu, the tomb of Gurgula Pir, the mosque of Wazir-ud-din^ 
the mosque of tndyat Husain, and the mosque of Bhagmal. During the mutiny 
^ 1857, the town was twice plundered and a part of it was burned ; first by 
the rebels headed by Ldlpuri Gosbdin, and subsequently by Firuz Shdh, who, 
having encountered the British forqeq, at the village of Kanmau, fled through 
Phaphtiud, where he destroyed the tahsili and burned the records. 

Fhaphtiad presents all the signs of a place which has once been of import- 
ance. /|ts trade, during the last three quarters of a century, has very rapidly 
declixtei Before the British rule it was the capital of several parganahs, and 
was as sudi the residence of an amil or collector of the revenue, .who attracted 
, Fhaphi&iid now a deosj- traders and merchants to the place, whereas, np^,^ 
town. jt is the head-quarters of oply one small parganah. 



VditeMy exo^en^ thoH* or nlk, ed^^s wero made, besides 

iw^r 6t tjfrbans of a superior quality, bnt^tlie^demand for these artioles has 
died out with tSe antroduotiba of Briti^ olothSi There were two market- 
plkoes but thef ^ate declhiSd, dhd theouly^one no\)r much resorted to 

is that recently established by Mr. Hume and called Hameganj\ Phaphdnd 
is not now a place of much i^sorf as a place of business, and derives whatever 
importance it possesses from its being the seat of a tahsiti. No less than five 
roads converge here, two of which connect the town with the East Indian rail<- 
way, but the traffic is still small,' and it seems doubtful whether the prosperity 
wf Fhaphdiid will ever revive. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukid6ri Act) is in 
force in Phaphund, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 17 
^en of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 960. The number of houses in the 
town during the same year was 1,752, and of these 675 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Rs. 2-9-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-4-4 per head of the 
population. This with a balance of Rs. 97 from the previous year gave an in- 
con)^ of Bs. 1,871, of which Rs. 1,715 were expended on wages and public 
improvements. ^ ^ 

PBAPHtlND, a paiganah and tahsil of ^ the Et4wa district, iff bounded on the 
hiorth by j^arganah Bidhuna, on the south by parganah Auraiya, on the west 
parganah Bharthna, and on the east by the Cawnpore district. The total 
area, according to the settlement report of 1874, was, then, 147,979 acres, 
or 23 square miles, of which 36,303 acres were barreh;^ 1,104 acres Were 
held free of revenue; 5,401 acres were under groves; 3,812 acres under 
ravmes; 21,597 acres were culturable was^, and 79,762 acres were cultivated. 
The parganah lies between the Arind and 'its tributaries, the Ahneya 
on the north and the Sengar on the south. The 
Sengar runs very deep, ^with high and rugged banki^ 
The drainage generally runs southwards from a water-shed ^ne to the south 
of the Arind. Thus the great jhil of Dakhnai, which lies about two miles 
from the Arind and nearly ten miles from the Sengar, drains into the latter 
river. The canal has crossed the natural lines of drainager/ so that now 
some of the villages are water-logged, and, in places, the spring-level hu risen 
from ten to six feet from the surface in the cold season. Mr. Crosthwaite, 
however, thinks that no considerable damage has been done, and no complaints 
of injury to health 'reached ' him in 1871. Since then, thu mortality from 
fevor has considerably increi^ed in this . district and has been alluded 
to under the^hcad of history’^ in the district notice. JReh bw 

increased in some villages from the eristence of impediments to the drainage 

' Occupied by Tillage tiles, 2,082 acres ; canal, l,0S7 acres ; mtVay, 273 ; roads, 2ai, ittt 
aaturally barren, 82,080 acres. This note is ehieflj based on> the manmeript and printed 

rent-rate reports of Mr. aCfotthwaite. 


j^ysioal features. 
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it it hoped that recent iin|irro<vemen(s in (^eniog new drainage lihes 
Vnd (deanng eld ones will reileve the villages affected.* \Clie hat little 

""^influenoe on the soils near it, wlnle aent^ward. !of it^ ppeyailing soil is a 
fine loam largely intermixed with U 9 ar. Chung still farther soath^idi^ about 
three miles from the Sengar, the usdr disappears, and instead of the rich 
loam the earth becomes red and sandy. The water-level sinks to from thirly; 
to forty feettfrom the surface ,and trees are more frequent and Inxuriantl 
^ Although considerably mixed with sand, the soil is fertile, and when irrigated, 
gives M good crops as are produced in the good loam to the north. On the 
banks of the Sengar, the land is high and much cut up by ravines, and what 
httle Gultiirable soil remains is poor and of a bard, gravelly nature. The 
spring-level here falls to between fifty and sixty feet from fte surface. Tht 
area of bad land is, however, small, and most of the Sengar villages have a 
patch of good fertile soil. The East Indian railway and the Ganges canal 
run, almost parallel to* each other, through the parganah. The latter sends out 
numerous distributaries which have to a great extent supplanted kvckcha wells. 
One remarkable feature connected with this parganah is the large number of 
hamlets, sometimes containing only one or two houses. This will account for 
the great difference between the number of inhabited villages recorded (52B) at 
the census of 1872 and the number (262) given at the measurement in 1871. 
In the latter papers, each village with its outlying hamlets obtains but one 
enixy^ Much of this change is due, no doubt, to the influence of the canal and 
railway, which, often, oblige a man to travel two miles to plough a field 
which be can see from his own door. Hence the tendency is to move the houses 
nearer the farms. Most of the parent^iliages lie sheltered under a fort-crowned 
hillock, and no better proof of the existence of a* confidence, begotten of years 
pf peace and security, can be^ifforded than this plantation of outlying unprotec- 
ted hamlets far iwvay from the village-dies. 

The following statement shows the past atid pre- 
sent areas of tahsil Phaphuud : — 


Eoonojnical features. 


SetMiiiisist. 

Total area. 

s 

f 

I 

1 

Jungle. 

Culturable. 

CuUitaUd.^ 

i 

% 

0 

s 

B 

ss 

. OS 

Old. 

New. 

Wet. 

Drj. 

Total; 

Present, ,** ••• 

Formei;^... 

Final s eport^ 

Acres. 

147,867 

146,309 

147,979 

Acres. 

88,080 

58,428 

38;808 

Acres. 

1,164 

431 

i.iol 

Jl 

Acres. 

8,946 

MOl 

Afres. 

3,456 

3,813 

Acres. 

V8,9S1 

7,481 

18,896 

Acres. 

3,971 

18,808 

2,iol 

Acres. 

68^778 

86,488 

58,7 15j 

Acres. 

19,107 

80,183 

21,049 

Aores, 

77,880 

66.671 

79,769 


^ The total oultivated area of the present settlement, acebrding to the rent>rate reporL is 

"rTtSSO acres pins SS9 acres calrirsted n revenue<free holdings, or altogether 7S,549 scre^ Ws 
area esclndea 3,971 acres not oultirated at surrej,, includes 1,456 acres ont 6,403 acres recorded 
at groves k Che tillage papers. 
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The redaction of the srea of barren soil it due to a more strict dassifioation^ 
andahoold include the area of groves and ravines, now separated, 4n order to 
,J>ear comparison with fthe pastrett^ns. 4iis qow confined chiefly to usar. 
The ni«w^ mdasarement was ihade in the famine year 1868*69, when much land, 
especially the inferior, clay soil known as jhdbavy was thrown out of cultivation, 
bnt was, in many cases, again cultivated when the s^sons became favourable. 
The increase in the revenue-free area is due to4h^ grant of the village of Sarti 
Kh4ti to Ahmad Ali Kh4n, Risald&r. Onltivation has increased 16*7 per ceni, 
and now opc!|pies 77 per cent, of the oulturable area. The increasp.is due to 
the absorption of the land thrown out of cultivation by the famine^ 1887-38, 
as well as to the breaking up of new land. The increase is really greater thim 
4t appears, for much good land has been taken up by roads, the railway and (he 
canal Of the cultivated area, 75*4 per cent, is irrigated, while only 54*7 per cent, 
was irrigated at the last settlement, giving an increase of 62 per-cent. The rabi 
cultivation has increased from 44 to 52 per cent of the totd cultivated area, 
an<j|irin it wheat cultivation has risen from 9 per cent* to 11 per cent, of the total 
cnltivation, bejhar horn 20 to 30 per cent., and other crops by one per cent, 
while barky has fallen from 10 to one per cent., and gram from 13 to 7 per 
cent. In the kharif, sugar-cane has risen from 5 to 6 per cent.,, whilw cotton 
has f^len from 16 to 12 per cent., and jodr from 25 to 20 per ctnt., and o'lher 
crops remain unchanged. 

^^The condition of both (Phaphiind and Bela) parganabs,** writes Mr. Gubbins, 
in 1840, ^^with the exception of the villages of talukas 
Burn and Dehgawan, the flourishing state of which 
reflects great credit on the zaminddr, was, when they came under settle- 
ment, high^ deplorable. The people were depressed and impoverished in 
the extreme, the villages generally in a lam^table state of desertion, and 
orib-fifth of the cultivated area abandoned.” This state of affairs is now 
happily changed ; there is now a teeming population, all but the poorest 
soils is under cultivation, the value of land has almost quadrupled, irriga- 
tion has more than doubled, communications have , marvellously progressed, 
balances and remissions are almost unknown, and every ond is comfortably 
oft But with the parganah in the position he found it, Mr. Gubbins* assess- 
ment cannot be co^dered a light one. The rate on the assessable area was 
left by him at Bs. 2-2-6 per acre, and on the cultivated area at Bs. 3-2-7, and 
with these rates he blast have reached the limit of the portion of the assets 
then demandable, or 66 per cent. The assets must therefore have incieased 82 
per cent, to enable the settlement Officer to maintain the existing rev^ 
nuj and still Come within the limit of 50 per cent, the existing stab4b^ 
ofiv dejnand. Mr. C. Crosthwaite found the actual rentals jmaqnnt^ 
3,11,368, or with corrections, Bs 3,46,656,* or less ^an dObbU the 
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esisiifigireveniie of Bs. 1,98,304. 'Bents are nsaallj paid in a lump sum which 
are the la^ to rise, and many remained unchanged for the thirty years of the 
padt settlement. The oiroumstanees of the zamind4rs^ too. Who were them^ 
selves for the most part mere cultivators, unaconstomed to th^ mana^mon^of 
estates, account also for the stationary character of the rents. Looking at 
their sodden acquisition of the property as a godsend to themselves, they were 
neither disposed nor able to 9 oerce their tenants.” It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to arrive at level soil-rates and to disregard the peculiar circumstances 
which led to so low a rental. The diiSculty of arriving at these rates was en- 
hanced by the-unoertain value of the kuehcka bigha, which bore no fixed relation 
to any known standard. It varies almost in every field, and to be told that 
a certain number of kuekcha bighas bore a certain rent gave no information! 
Generally it is larger thafi the third of a standard bigha, and it is safer to reckon 
it at one-half than one-third. ' This necessitated not only the record of the 
lump sum paid for a number of kuchcha bighas, hut the actual measurement of 
the area for which the rent was paid, to arrive at a correct rate per acre. » Tho 
records of, enhancement suits and the sub-letting rates formed a check on the 
actual rents and gave the actual potential letting value of each class of soil. 
The result of these inquiries may be tabulated as follows 


Class of soil. 

Bate per acre. 

1 

.g 

1 


Bs. a. 


Oattkd^ 1st,,,. 

9 8 

■ 

4,915 

„ 9nd, ... ' .w 

8 19 

4,861 

,, Srd, ... ... 

8 0 

1,313 

„ *■' *■* 

■iA' 

6 0 

1,699 

DSmaf wet, ... 

5 7 

34.891 

Inferior wet, ... ... 

6 0 

11,010 



These rates give a rental^ of Bs. 4,21,555, excluding the revenue-free vil- 
lages, or 20*9 per cent, above the corrected rentals, and a revenue at half 


^The rental area is obtained by adding to the cultivated area the area of land^ newly 
out (or 3,97 1 acres, less 1 94 acres specially excluded). The area actually on the rent-roU iiu 
the pultiyated area, uncultivated groves (a, 946 acres), and land newly thrown out hut f 
ia the holdings (9,791 acres), or a total of 85,916 acres. 















The parganah, almost up to the time of Mr. Gijpbbins’ settlement, 'was 
divided amongst large talukadiirs : Sah4r with 1061 
Proprietorj body. naah&ls ; Raru with three ; Jda with 37 ; Daulatpiir/ 

one ; Dehg^wan, 36 ; Naw4da, eight, and Qamnamau, 12, thus leaving only 141 
mahdls in the hands of small proprietors. W ith the exception of the Bnrhad&na 
taluka, comprising 27 villages, and the Harchandpur taluka of seven villages, 
there is now no large proprietor in the parganah. Most of the misstug talukas 
were sold for arrears accruing during the famine of 1837-38, and where any due 
could ^iBstablish a title, he was admitted to possession on paying up his quota of 
the arrears. If any one were unable to pay his share, it was transferred to a 
solvent co-sharer, reserving to the defaulter the right of re-entry if, at any 
future time, he could make good the money required. In this way, 152 of 
the talukad&ri villages were disposed of. Some of the Dehg4wan villages were 
settled with the village occupants at the last settlement, subject to a talukaddri 
allowance of fifteen per cent, on the revenue, to the Kdyaths of Burhad4na. 
The tenures are nearly all zaminddri. There only five estates with more 
tboTi fifty co-sharers, eighteen with more than twenty, and twenty-four with 
more than ten. The following statement shows the distribution of the pro- 
prietary body : — 
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The area held as seer, op home-farm by proprietors, excluding the Bur^ 
had&na and Harohandpur talukaddrs, averaged 4*1 acres to each proprietor; 
The average area held by each proprietor was 83 acres, and the average revenue 
paid by him was Rs. 122-2-0. 

The transfers which took place during the currency of Mr, Gubbins* settle- 
Transfers. ment may be shown as follows : — 



Mobtoaqes. 

Pbitatb 8 a lb. 

FOBOBD 8ALB. 

Period. 











Acres, 

Price per 

Beyenue 


Price per 

Berenne 

Acres. 

Price per 

Berenne 



acre. 

per acre. 


acre. 

per acre. 


acre. 

per acre. 




Bs. a. p. 


Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

( 

416 

2 5 6 

1 3 6 

8^68 

9 9 3 

1 8 1 

15,804 

1 15 9 

l 6 8 

1841-Sl, { 










' 1 

8,498 

nnknoTto 

1 6 8 

1,883 

unknown 

1 5 1 

9,598 

unknown 

1 8 5 

( 

1,981 

3 7 0 

1 2 9 

4,180 

6 4 0 

1 5 9 

4,788 

4 8 9 

1 1 2 

1859-61, i 










1 

395 

unknown 

0 13 9 

4,076 

unknown 

1 0 2 

1,488 

unknown 

1 1 4 

( 

1,729 

7 8 11 

1 3 6 

5,847 


i 9 1 

2,044 

7 5 8 

1 7 f 

1862-71, i 










1 

60 

unknown 

1 12 6 

168 

unknown 

1 ^ 2 

$15 

unknown 

1 5 2 

Totol, 

8|019 

... 

•t, 

24,627 

... 

•i. 

26,289 

»*• 



These figures show a gradual decrease in transfers as the settlement pro- 
gressed with an increase in priM. The prices of grain almost kept pace with 
the rise in the value of land. ' The average price of wheat rose from 33^ sers 
for the rupee in the first decade to 21^ sers in the third decade ; similarly the 
price of barley rose from 51^ sers to 32^ sers ; of gram from 45^ sers to 
29} sers ; of jodr from 53} sers to 30} sers ; of hdjra from 52} sers to 29} 
sers, and of uncleaned cotton from 14} sers to 8 sers per rupee. These 
figures represent the average of the prices ruling in Fhaphdnd and Auraiya. 
There are 7,635 holdings of tenants with a right of occupancy having an area of 
55,485 acres, giving an average of 7*2 acres to each tenant, for which he i)aid 
Bs, 4-4-6 per acre at settlement. Tenants-at-will occupied 3,333 holdings, com- 
prising 13,905 acres, and giving an* average of 4*1 acres to each tenant, for 
which he paid, on an average, Bs. 4-4-6 per acre in 1868-69, The^ avepig^ 
rental of the seer land was Bs. 3-2-3 per acre on 7,119 acres. Besides this^ 
3,305 acres were held rent-free by proprietors, 5,063 acres were under groyfi, 

a35 
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and 339 acres under groves paying a rent of Bs. 3-12-3 per acre. That gives 
an average of only Rb. 3-10-5 per acre, while the average rate on 25,657 acres, 
enhanced during the last decade of the settlement, was Bs. 4-9-4 per acre, 
against an old rate of Bs. 3-10-2. Bents are apparently hot influenced by 
caste in this parganah for Brahmans pay, on an average, Bs. 4-0-4 per acre ; 
Bajpnts, Bs. 3-11-9; Ahirs, Rs. 3-9-5, and Chamdrs, Bs. 4-5-5. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Fhapbund contained 5 23 inhabited 
sites, of which 370 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500; 26 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; five had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Pbaphdnd with 

6,536. The settlement papers of 1871 show 262 villages, distributed amongst 344 

estates, giving an average area to each estate of 428*3 acres, and to each village 

of 226 '3 acres; 39 villages are more or less intermingled (khetbat). The total 

population in 1872 numbered 97,574 souls (43,695 females), giving 422 to the 

square mile or 780 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, 

there were 91,755 Hindus, of whom 40,860 were females and 5,819 Musalmans, 

amongst whom 2,830 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 

the four great classes, the census shows 13,656 Brahmans, of whom 5,972 were 

females ; 5,501 Rajpdts, including 2,213 females ; 5,597 Baniyas (2,41 1 females); 

whilst the groat mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ” 

of the census returns, which show a total of 67,001 souls, of whom 30,269 are 

females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the 

Eanaujiya (12,975), Gaur, and San&dh. The chief Rajput clans are the Chauh&n, 

Gaur, Sikharw5r (1,433), Kachliw&ba, Rathor, Paribar, Bhadaurin, Gahlot, 

Ghandel, Bais, Dbdkara, Raghubansi, and Jddon. The Baniyas belong to the 

Barauwdl (1,990), Agarvv&l (1,412), Kasarwdni, Aju Ihiyabasi, Maheswari, and 

Saraugi sub-divisionB. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the 

GhanoAr (13,381), Dhdnak (2,451), Gadariya (3,528), Kah4r (2,368), Teli 

(2,027), Dhobi (1,408), Kumhdr (1,410), Hajjam (2,152), Kori (1,023), Lodha 

(8,137), Ahir <11,131), Kdyath (1,71 5), Loh4r, (1,157), Barhai (1,239), Kurmi 

(2,125), and E4chbi (5,734). The following castes with less than one thousand 

members each also occur: —Khatik, BharblAnja, Sondr, Darzi, Bdri, Malldh, 

Nadddf, Bhdt, Khdikrob, TamboU, Baiidgi, Patwa, Pariya, Nuniya, Nat, Jdt, and 

liidli. The Husalrndns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,138), Sayyids (463), 

Pathdns(l,924),aadMaghals(76). Brahmans, Ahirs, Rajpdts, Chamdrs, Lodhas, 

Kdchhis, and Oarariyas form the mass of the actual cultivatiBg commimily, 

and hold 64,757 out of 76,590 acres recorded under cultivaiion at settlement. * 

The occupations of the people are riiown in the etatSstios eoHected at the 

^ census of 1872. From these it appears that of &e 

Occapatlons. ^ 

male adult popfAitiou (net less tiion fifteen yeoii or 


Occapatlons. 
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age), 269 are employed in professional aTOcatlons, sneh as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,727 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o,; 1,195 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men^ 
animals, or goods ; 21,990 in agricultural operations ; 4,092 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,739 persons returned as labourers 
and 522 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,76*0 as landholders, 56,585 
as cultivators, and 38,279 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 818 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
53,879 souls. 

Parganah Phaphtind is an old Akbari parganah, to which talukas Sahdr 
and SahAil were added in 1809, and in 1856 it 

History. 

contained 131,691 acres. In 1857 it received 12 
mahAls or estates, from HawMn, comprising 9,102 acres and assessed at 
Bs. 10,809, and 40 mahAls from Bela, comprising 23,708 acres and assessed at 
Bs. 44,899, and, at the same time, 23 mahAls, comprising 18^92 acres and 
assessed at Bs. 31,257, were transferred to the now parganah of Bidhuna, 
giving a net increase in area of 14,618 acres and in revenue of Bs. 24,451. 

BAuan, a village in parganah Etawa of the EtAwa district, is distant 11 
miles from EtAwa on the EtAwa branch of the Ganges canal. The population 
in 1872 numbered 759 souls. There is a second-class police-station here, The 
village formerly belonged to Saksena KAyaths of the EadAsya aL One of 
these, by name BAlkishan, was in the service of the Lucknow NawAb and in- 
creased bis possessions considerably. His son Duniyapat was obliged to sell the 
family estates inEtAwa, and BAban is now in the possession x>f Gandliarp Singh 
!HwAri. An old temple near the village, and dedicated to Devi BatoAvati, dates 
from the Kayath times and still attracts small assemblies of the devout in Omit 
•and EuAr. A large jhil near the village stretches to the extent of three er 
four hs in the rains, but dries up in PbAlgun. 

Buru kalah or Ganj Burii, a village in parganah Bidbfina, some 30 miles 
east of EtAwa, bad with the neighbouring hamlets a population of 2,240 souls jn 
1872. The yonj was founded by EhnshAl Singh, Baja of Burn, about 130 
years ago, and has a market on Wednesdays and Satnrdays. Grain and doth 
are sold, and there are several resident mabAjans. The ^anj was not confiscated 
erith 'the other property of die rebd Baja in 1857. 

SahXil, a village in parganah Bidhdna of the EtAwa district, on the I&tAiOl 
and Sidh6na road, is distet about 42 miles east from Et&wa. The population 
ia Ufi mmhered 8;816 souls. There is a eeoond-dass poLkie-Btation haDOi 
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Bib&il was originally in iho possession of a colony of Qaur Th&knrs; and was 
fonnded by one of their leaders, named Nandrdm Singh, now, represented by 
Harbans Singh of Sah&il. The village is still known ws Nandu-ke-Sah&il, and 
is said to have been the head of a bdeni or cluster of 52 villages. 

Sahson, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Et&wa district, situated 
amid the r^lvines of the Chambal river, is distant about 22 miles south-east from 
Etawa. The population in 1872 was 1,268. There is a second-class police- 
station here. There is no bazar nor trade. Sahson was founded some 300 
years ago by a Thdkur colony and belonged to the Raja of Ohakamagar up to 
1857. It was then confiscated, and is now under tlie Court of Wards as part of 
the estate of Kunwar Zabar Singh of the Partabner family. 

Sandaus is a small village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa district, which 
had a population of only 995 souls in 1872. Sandaus is 29 miles south of 
Etawa as the crow flies, but from the nature of the intervening country it is 
exceedingly difficult of access, being separated from the sudder station by the 
three rivers Jumna, Chambal, and Kuari orKunwdri, with their intricate net- 
work of ravines. The village lies amongst the ravines one mile to the south of 
the Kudri. This tract of country formerly belonged to the Raja of Rdmpnr, 
and was ceded to the British Government about the year 1809. It was the 
head-quarters of a tahsili, but this was removed in 1894 sambaL Sandaus was 
formerly noted as one of the principal haunts of the Phansigdr thags, who 
have no\y however been entirely expelled. Gubbins, in his report on the settle- 
ment of Etdwa, states that the resources of the zaminddrs about Sandaus had 
been greatly straitened by the expulsion of the thags. It w'as in a village 
named Marnai in the Gwaliar territory, about two miles west of Sandaus, that 
Lieutenant Maunsell was killed in 1811, when in pursuit of the thags in 
pany with the Collector, Mr. Halhed. The assassins were caught and punished, 
and a fine pukha well was built in Sandaus with the money given as a reward 
for the information which led to their apprehension. The village now belongs 
to a brothefhoOd of Kachhwdha Thakurs. It gave its name to a parganah in 
Akbaris reign which was sometimes known as Parihdra : some account of ,ij;8 
early fiscal and general history. is given under the district notice. 

Sandaus Dr Parih&ra, a former taluka of the Etdwa district, now includ^ 
in pargtinah Auraiya, comprises the tract to the south of thd Chambltl, and 
between it and the Sind, which is bounded on the west by taluka Sahson and is 
traversed by the Eiidri river. The Kuari unites with the SiHd between Bi- 
thauU and Ghuraila. Sandaus and Bhareji, at the confluence of the Jumna 
and the Chambal (see Bhai^h), were f^ssessed together in 1873 as transiJumna 
Auraiya. ^ 

SabXi Ekdil, a village fovmeAj giving its namoAto amahM, Is situated in 
parganah EtXwa of the Et4wdf district/ at a distance of about* siJbmilesi^o 1;ho 
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cast of the civil-station. " The population, in 1872, numbered 2>731 souls, chiefly 
Kayaihs, Brahmans, and Mah&jans. The site lies on the Kalpi and Et&wa road and 
IS said to have been first settled by Sakseua Kayatlis, and to have formerly borne the 
name of Sardi Rupa, after a Kayath named. Hupa. In 1042H. (1()32A.D.), a 
eunuch named Ekdil KLAn built a new sarAi and mosque, and the place was 
Uiencefortli called after bis name. A market for the sale of cattle and country 
produce is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The Etuwa and Kalj)i road forms 
the principal bazar, which is drained and metalled throughout and has two 
fine stone gateways through wliich the toad runs. The inhabitants of tho 
place bear a bad character for Ihieving and turbulence, and extra police were 
at one time imposed on them. About a mile to tho east of the town, on the 
south of the road, is a very fine hdoli or masonry well, said to have been con- 
structed in former times by a Banjiira, a caste to which, curiously enough, 
the construction of many works of public utility is attributed by popular 
humour. 

SarXi MahXjana'n, a village in parganah Bidhuna, is situated about 26 miles 
cast from Etawa. Tho population, in 1872, numbered only 803 souls. It 
is a mere hamlet of Ruru Kliurd, one of tho villages belonging to the Ruru 
Raja, which was confiscated for bis rebellion iij 1857 and was given in reward 
to Lala Liiik Singh of Harchandpur. The Sarai was founded by MaLAjans 
some 150 years ago, and Mahajans still form the more important portion of tho 
inhabitants. 

SarXi ^nfSHGARXN, a village in the extreme west of parganah BiclhAna, is 
' distant about 20 miles north-east from Elawa. The population in 1872 numbered 
1,349 souls. Tradition assigns its origin to Raja Jaichandra of Kananj, who 
used it as a halting-place between Kanauj and Etawa. It w%as afterwards occupied 
by a Musalman colony of w’orkors in glass ( shuhgardn)^ who manufacture 
churls^ or glass bangles, which are exported to a considerable extent. There 
is a market on MondayMnd Fridays, at wh:<?h grain, clothj and bangles are sold. 
The proprietary right to the village formerly belonged to tho Saharan Brahmans 
of MAnikpur Blsa, but it has lately been purchased from them by a Chaubo of, 
NiwAri, in parganah Dorapur of the Cawnpore district. 

^Umrjjn, a' village in parganah Bidlnina of the EtAwa district is distant, 26 
miles, from the civil-station. The population in 1872 numbei'ed 2,107 ^ souls, 
chiefly MArwaris, Mahajans, and Baniyas. The MarwAris are well to do, and 
carry on i great business in money-lending in all tiie surrounding country. , 
The place is said to derive%its nam€ from Amrao Singh, a Dhakara ThAkiir, 
who drote out the Meos, the original inhabitants. The houses are for the most 
part of brick. , There is a shrine of Burhadaua, a deity to whom, within the 
meniory of people now livli%, a.buffalo used to bp sacrificed whenever the raini 
failed, ^ith, it is said, an invariably sotia^Actory result. ^ 

a36 
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UbbAhAS, a Tillage In parganah Bbarthna of the Kt&wa district, is situated ok 
the Bharthna road, about 22 miles north-east of Etbira^ The population of Nagla 
Usr4h4r in 1872 was 38, and of the Tillage of Hohri, with which it is connected, 

■ll( 

was 705. There is a second-class police-station here. The name is said to be 
derired from ' usar’ and ‘ /idr,’ or the hdr or outlying fields in the plain. There is 
a bazar on Mondays and Fridays, at which some trade in cattle and grain is 
carried on. The market is held in an enclosed space, and both it and the police- 
station are in Mohri, to which Nagla llsriihur formerly belonged. The bazar 
founded by one Chaudhri Udhar Singh some 150 years ago. 
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MainpubI) a district^ of the Agra diyision, is bounded on the north by the 
Eta district ; on the east by the Farukbabad district ; on the south by the 
Etdwa district, and on the west by the districts, of Agra and Muttra. The 
district lies between north Jatitude^4M®-52^-30^ to 27®-30'-0" and east longi- 
iude 78®-27'-45^ to 7 9 ^-28 '-30^, with an area, in 1874, of 1,086,253 acreSj^^ir 
1,607*27 square miles^ and a population, in 1872, numbering 765,783 souls, 


> The materials for tliir notice are chiefly Mr. McConaghey’s parganah reports f Mr. D. M. 
Smeaton’s report on pargatnih Bhongaon ; the joint report of those oflioers on the^ settlement 
of the district ; reports bj Mr. A. 0. Hnme^.S. ; notes by Mr. J. L. Denniston, C.S..;' reports by 
Messrs. Gnbbins, Edmonstone, Dick, Boblnson, Unwin, and Baikes of the Civil Service, and gener- 
ally the records of the Board of Berenne. * The area in 1846, excluding the Eta parga- 

aatfS (302,899 acres), comprised 982,846 acres or 136*7 square miles ; in'" 1863 there were, exolud- 
Ing the same perganahs (311,986 acres), S8l,0ll acres, or l,632*s squares miles; in 1865 there were 
1,066,634 acres, or 1,666*46 square miles, and the census of 1872 gives 1,691 square miles. The- 
figures of the recent revision of settleme&t have been followed jll through the present notice 
where not otherwise specilLed. . , 
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whom. 724,663 were Hindis, 40,965 were Musalmdns, and 155 were Chris- 
tians,^ giving 452 persons to the square mile. The average length of the dis- 
trict is about 56 miles and the breadth ranges from about 42 miles to 18 miles, 
the average being about 33 miles. Of the total area, 608,526 acres, dr 56 per 
cent, are cultivated and 128,691 acres (including 18,818 acres under groves), 
11*9 or per cent, are culturablo. 

The district is divided into eleven parganahs, groupe4^, under five tahsils, 

for the purposes of the revenue administration. The 

Administrative divisions. - . . , . . « , 

following statement gives the statistics of area, popula- 
tion, revenue and police jurisdiction of each fiscal sub-division : — 
Adminutrativ^ mh-divimm. 


Includes 





Num- 





Present 

tahsil. 

Farganah. 

Entered 
in the Afn-i- 

her 
of vil- 
lages 

Land 

revenue 

in 

Area 
in acres 
in 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

In.the police 
jurisdiction of 
station. 



Akbari in 

in 

1874-75. 

1874. 

1872. 




1S74. 









Rs. 



Mainpuri Bat- 


1. Mainpuri,... 

Bhongaon, 

85 

93,070 

108,010 

83,413 

\ 

8auj. 





bhdnpur. 

I. 1 

Mainpuri. ] 

S. Ghiror, ... 

B&pri, 

81 

91,840 

96,840 

59,461 

Auuchha, Ghi- 
ror, Dann&har. 

S. Kur&oli, ... 

Kur&oli, ... 

91 

41,770 

48,947 

83,961 

Euraoli, Shaiif- 

V 







f 

4. Bhongaon,.. 

Bhongaon, ... 

237 

1,79,730 

177,027 

118,920 

Bhongaon, Sul- 
t&nganj, Kui- 

If- < 







maro. 

5. Bewar, ... 

Blrwar, 

66 

24,663 

28,039 

18,040 

Bewar. 

Bhongaon. j 

6. KishniNabi- 

Bhongaon, ... 

87 

77,730 

72,870 

48,567 

Kishni, Nabi- 

f 

ganj. 




15,236 

ganj- 


7. AlipurPatti, 

Patti Alipur, 

26 

2I,890| 

19.558 

I 

Karhal, Karra. 

III. c 

8. Karhal, ... 

Kidn'a, 

86 

84.710 

82,63P| 

46.257 

Karhal. \ 

9. Barnalial,... 

Etdwa, 

107 

99,310 

59,310 

42,598 

BainShal. 

IV. •) 
Shikoha-t 

10: Shikohabad, 

Bdpri,* 

296 

2,78,300 

187,588 

143869 

Shikohabad, 
Sarsaganj, 
Arion, Harha, 

r bad. ) 







Mustafa- > 







Ukhfend,Pon- 

ehlm. 

11. Mnstafabad, 

Bapri, 

272 

2,99,880 

205,441 

155,478 

Josr&na, Phar- 
ha, Eka. 

had. ; 




. 1 , - 



f . 

Total, ... 

... 

1,433 

m»7e,l9S 

10,86,851 

k 765.989 



As will be shown hereafter, in the pre-Musalmdn period Mainpuri formed a 
portion of the kingdom of Kanauj, and from the con- 
AdmiDietrotive changes. reign of Akbar was divided between 

Bapri and Bhtalg4nw, or Bhongaon. From the we learn that the 

^ The details showls# BaropeanSi T Ajaericana • Eurasiani, and SS Native Christfsei* nr 
in all, givinf a dlflerenee of f9 nneecount d <or ; the f wor is spparenthr in the wseishre nam- 
l>er of Sirepeans. 
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district laj in sirk^rs Kanauj and Agra, belonging to sAbah Agra. B4pri with 
the wild tracts of OhandwAr and HatkAnt in the Agra district belonged to 
dast&r BiAna and EtAwa to dasltir EtAwa, both of which belonged to sirkAr. 
Agra. Alipur Patti, Birwar or fiewar Sonj or Sanj, and Bhongaoii formed 
portions of dastdr Bhongaon, and Kiiraoli formed part of dastur Sakit in the 
Kanauj sirkAr. In 1801, Maiiipiiri became the head-quarters of the great 
district of EtAwa and continued to remain the seat of the chief revenue author 
rity until Eta and EtAwa were completely separated from it. Parganahs . 
Bewar and KurAoli came by cession from the Farukhabad NawAb and tite 
remainder of the district from the Oudh NawAb. A military station it^as- 
established at Shikohabad and a Joint Magistrate was stationed at EtAwa. 
Some account of the changes that then took place has been given under the 
EtAwa district. The revenue jurisdiction of the entire district in 1803 was 
entrusted to a Collector residing at Mainpuri, who had ten tahsils under 
him Shikohabad or RApri, including parganahs Shikohabad, Mustafabad, and 
Ghiror; Hazur tahsil, including Bhongaoii, Sauj, Ki8hni,^and taluka Manohhana; 
Sakit, including SonhAr, Sakit, Sirhpura, Sahawar, KarsAtia, and AmAupar;; 
KAsganj*, including Soron and EA^ganj ; EtAwa, comprising Bibamau^, 
Auraiya, Sandaus, Barhpura, and TAIgrAm. Sanj was subsequently transferred 
to Farukhabad. Gradually lesser areas were divided off and placed under 
separate sub-oollectors. Early in 1810, Sauj was transferred to EtAwa:' 
from Farukhabad. In 1815, Mr. Valpy received charge of Shikohabad tafasSl,, 
including Muhammad pur-Labhana and Dehli-JAkhan, and in 1817 EurAoti 
was received from Farukhabad. In 1837, the Mainpuri jurisdiction was res«< 
tricled to SahAwar-KarsAria, Eta-Sakit, Sirhpura, KurAoli, Shikohabad, Mas-) 
tafabad, Ghiror, Sauj, Karhal, Eishni-Nahiganj, Bhongaon, Alipur-Patti, am}^ 
Manchhana. In 1824, the old parganah of RApri was dismembered and 
divided into kismat awwaly^ subsequently known as parganah Shikohabad ; 

kiamat duamy' afterwards called parganah Mustafabad and parganah Ghiror.. 
From the earliest times, Raprihas been intimately connected with the ueighbour4. 
ing parganah of ChandwAr. The physical features of both tracts are the same^^ 
the people were the same and were equally noted for their turbulence and their 
bravery, and with the aid of the Bhadauriya colony of HathAnt were able tq 
bid defiance to the most powerful governors, being always sure of a safe retreat 
amid the rugged raviny country along the Jumna and the Chambal. Indeed^ 
it may fairly be said that now, for the first time in the world’s history, has th4 
long arm of 0e law been able to pqpetrate these fastnesses. For theqe reasons 
the boundaries between RApri and ChandwAr were always uncertam 
depended much on the wishes of the individual for the time being in posaessiom 
Parganah RApri, at the cession, included much of ChandwAr, and it would bq 
almost impossible to state distinctly what portions of the [)arganah then. beloDge^ 
.. ' a37 







ta Gbaud w&r and what portions sfahnld be induded in B4pri proper; Mato- 
pari belonged to Mancbhana; which itself was formed out of Bhongaon. 
jCishni-Nabiganj also formed a part .of the same parganah. Bewar was 
raseived from Farukhabad in 1840. To the south of B4pri was parganah 
Havoli £t4wa, from which a great part of parganah Bibaman^ made np of 
tappas D^hli and Jdkhan, was formed. Bibaman was again broken op and dis- 
tributed between Barndhal^ Etdwa^ and Shikohabad, and Karhal^ also a fappa 
of Etdwa, waa^ebnsdtuted a separate parganah. In 1850-5 1 parganah Bhongaon 
and i^uha Manohhana were united under the name Bhongaon-Manchhana. 

' In 1861, parganah Sauj was broken up and divided between Karhal and Main- 
puri, which for a time were known as Mainpuri Mai Sauj Shimdli and Karhal 
Mai Sauj Jandbi. Since then the changes that have occurred have been chiefly 
internal between parganah and parganah wdthin the district. The Judge of 
Mainpuri has civil and criminal appellate jurisdiotion all over the district. 
The Subordinate^Judge and the Alunsif of Mainpuri and the Munsif of Shikoh- 
abad divide the original civil jarisdiction between them. There were nine 
.magisterial courts in 1860-61 and 12 in 1870-71, exclusive of the courts of the 
canal officers. In 1860-61, there were 13 civil and revenue courts, including 
those of tahsllddrs empowered io hear rent suits, and in 1870-71 there were 12. 
There were five covenanted civil officers at work in 1860-61 and four in 1 870-71. 

1875, the district stafT comprised a covenanted Civil Judge, a Native Sub- 
4 M*dinate-Jadge, and two Muusifs;a covenanted Magistrate-Collector, Joint- 
Magistrate, and two Assistant-Collectors ; a Native Deputy-Collector ; five 
tahsildto invested with judicial powers: a District Superintendent of Police; a 
Civil Surgeon ; an Assistant Opium Agent, and a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
There was one Honorary Magistrate, Baja Lachhman Singh. 

The country throughout presents an almost level appearance without any 
cpnsiderable elevations and with very few inequalities. 

Physical features, Indeed, the only exceptions to the general level are the 
aahd-ridges to the west of the district, the sandy undulations in the neighbour- 
'hood of the K51i and the Isau, and the ravines along the Jumna to the south- 
•The sand-ridges run in a long, low line, about a quarter of a mile in 
Ibreadth, through parganafas Shikohahad and Mnstafabad. The Jumna ravines 
are about two miles in breadth and are almost completely unoulturable. This 
|)1ain is skirted on the north-east by the K&li Nadi and on the south-west by 
the Jumna. Both these rivers have a course to the south-east, and between 
^em and in almost parallel courses run theifoar lesser streams-— the lean, the 
^rind, the Bepgar, and the Sarsa. The course of these streams is also to the 
south-east, and shows that there is a gradual slope from north-west to sottth- 
Taking tho dUtrict from north to south, the average fail of thetiyers, 
espdnding the Jumna, is Vh feet per mUe^ and the average slope of the surface 
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of the countiy is 1*2 feet per mile-. 4 Hotfof levels iakeii across the district 
from the Jumna to the E&li shows that the water-sheds of the streams running 
through it at the point of intersection are almost exactly the same height abovw 
the level of the sea. The highest point in the district is only 139 ^feet abotl» 
tlm lowest. The following statement, compiled from the records of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, shows the ascertained levels above the sea at Ear^hf 
Heights survey line in this district. The top of the 

doth milestone from Agra on the Agra aOd €awnpore 
road shows 537*06 feet; of the 31st, shows 535*38 feet, and of theS2nd, shows ' 
534*08 feet. The level of the rails of the down line opposite the railway 
chainage 50*0 is 538*35 feet, and the platform crossing above is 542*06 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Great Trigonometrical Survey bench-mark is 
imbedded two paces east of steps leading to the east end of the railway 


platform, close to the water-tank, and two paces inward from the ash-pit and 
shows 538*78 feet. The level of the rails opposite the junction of theAligarh' 


and Et4wa railway divisions is 538*84 feet. The following heights are taken 


along the Grand Trunk road to Cawnpore : 


Top of mile-itone 

40th ... 

528*02 

Ditto 

42n^ .. 

526*58 

Ditto 

43rr ... 

525*23 

Ditto 

46th ... 

526-24 

• Ditto 

47th ... 

535*64 

Ditto 

48th .M 

52224 

Ditto 

49th ... 

525*24 

Ditto 

6 let ... 

522 15 

Ditto 

52nd ... 

525*75 

Top of centre of north-west para- 


. wall at Ghiror over canal, ... 

534*23 

Bench-mark at aooth-east corner 


ot Otiiror canal ohanki, 

527*29 

Top of canal milestone. 67tb from 


Ninoi 

••• 

528*52 

Ditto 

66th ditto, 

529*27 

Ditto 

55th ditto. 

530*66 

Ditto 

54th ditto, 

681*92 

Ditto 

53rd ditto, 

534*11 

Plinth of milestone, 

52hd ditto. 

634*42 

0. T. Road from Agra, 54th top of 


^ atone, 

*.■ ... 

625*48 

Ditto 

56th ditto, 

524*82 

Ditto 

58th ditto. 

521*85 

Top of centre of weat parapet wall 


of bridge over canal at DannSp . 

! 

har, ... Mf 



581*9^ 


Top of centre of went parapet wall ^ 

of bridge at 80-8 1 at mile. 507 *4 

Plinth of milestone on Cawnpore 
branch canal on the 58th mile ^ 

from NSnu,... * SSS W 

Ditto 60th ditto. ssi sf 

Ditto 63rd ditto. 52056 

Top of centre of west parapet of 

8ingbpur bridge, ... 528’29‘ 

Bench-mark opposite entrance to ’ 

Mainpiiri jail, ... ... ... 611 'OOi 

Stone bench-mark imbedded four 


feet from south-east corner of the 


canal chauki at Singhpur,.,. 


517*8^ 

Plinth of milestone 

66th 

from 


N&qu, 

■Ta 

.... 

516*98! 

Ditto 

68th 

ditto, 

515-71 

Top of mile-stone 

70th 

ditto. 

513*87 

Ditto 

72nd 

ditto., 


Plinth of mlle-atono 

74th 

ditto, 


Ditto 

75th 

ditto, 

505*87 

Ditto 

79th. 

ditto, 

501*59 

Ditto 

80th 

ditto, 

500*82 

Ditto 

8l6t 

ditto, 


Ditto 

88rd 

ditto, 

3^55 

Ditto 

84th 

ditto, 

496*88 

Top of milestone 

8Sth 

ditto, 

496*rji. 

Plinth of milestone 

87th 

ditto, 

494 75; 

Too of centre of west parapet 

wall 


of bridge at Kasruds, 

1 

••• 

510*46. 

Ditto of bridge at lUimnagar, ... 

600*53^ 

Mark two pncea from soutli-easfc 

- 

corner of hSiunagar chauki, 

... 

494 81 . 


The Jumna flows along the south-western boundary of the district and separ^ 
ates parganah Shikohabad front pargaiiah B&h Pau&^ 
%drograp1ij. Jamita. Agra district; The course is 8oath«€fiBt and 

is very winding The bank!, in placesy rise t^fuptly f^m’the Wat5?*k,e^ 
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heii^b tof eighty to one hundred feet, and leave, at their base, barely room for 
a narrow broken footway; and, again, in other places, they rise gradually upwards 
and leave room for fertile expanses of alluvial land to the extent of half a mile 
er more, known as hachdr^ and occasional beds of sand. From the top of the 
bank, the ravines or htluir stretch inland from a quarter of a mile to two miles 
in breadth. They are almost entirely devoid of cultivation, biit adord good 
pasturage to cattle, which are kept in great numbers by the lawless and turbu- 
lent tribe of Fhktak Abirs, who settled hero some centuries ago. In addition to 
the AoMdr there is a belt of fertile, alluvial land, known as hhagna^ which winds 
through the ravines bordering on Ponobha, OnWar, and Or4war Hand us. It 
formed a portion of the old bed of the Jumna and joins the existing bed at both 
ends. It is about the same breadth as the new bed with its hachdr^ and is simi- 
larly bounded by precipitous ravines. Some years ago a boat, in fair preserva- 
tion, was found imbedded in this hhagnay at a considerable depth below the 
surface. There is little loss from diluvion or gain from alluvion along 
the Jumna in this district. There is no irrigation from the Jumna, nor is any 
needed for the kachdr land subject to yearly inundation. Here, as soon as 
the water recedes and the proper season has arrived, the plough is run through 
the land and the seed is sown without the labour of irrigation or preliminary 
cultivation so needed elsewhere. The crops produced are equal in quantity, 
quality, and weight to the best grown elsewhere. The river is nowhere fordable 
even in the cold and dry seasons. There are ferries at Niirangi B4b, Or&war 
Mandua, Eaur&ri, Kachhpura, Bdrab4gh, and Harha. The naxigation is impeded 
somewhat in the rains by the existence of eddies near Ndrangi B4b, Orawar, 
Muharomadpur, and Badaura. Kunkur reefs appear in the bed of the river near 
Kurdri, and though partially cleared, it requires some skill and caution to 
avoid them. S'and-banks, too, in the dry season, form hindrances to the boats 
passing, which, however, can easily be surmounted. There is little navigation 
cxmnected with this district on the Jumna, and there are no marts or depdts 
Ibr trade on its bank here. 

The E4li Nadi flows along the north-eastern boundary of the district, 
Kin Kadi separating parganahs Kurloli, Mainpuri, and Alipur 

Patti from parganahs Barna and Azamnagar of the 
Eta district and parganahs Bhongaon, Bewar, and a part of Kishni Nabiganj 
from pargaoah Shamsabad of the Farukhabad district. It Isa naPfdW lUuuiiif 
and though fordable only at certain places during the spring and summer 
months, it ie not navigable, but might easily be rendered so for boats of light 
burden. There is a bridge at Madanpur, on the Farukhabad road, just beyond 
the boundary of the district, and elsewhere the K&U is crossed by ferries or 
bridgea-of-boats, which latter are removed during the rainSr Eveii^ in 
^0 rains Uie current is not strong and flows through a belt of Ipw alluvial sojl 
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of Tailing breadth, confined on both stdea by high sand bluflk which riee 
abtnptly ontofit. The bed sometiraes shifts, and though it often preserves a 
middle course between these sand-ridges, it usually keeps close to one of them, 
throwing the whole of the kMdir land to the other side. This alluvial land 
often extends to half a mile, and, owing to the height of the banks, Was not, 
formerly, subject to annual inundations except near Jamlapur, to the north of 
parganah Kurdoli. Of late years, however, considerable fiooding has taken 
place from the use of the river as a canal escape. The khddir of the Kdli 
is fairly good and is only occasionally broken in upon by a projection from 
the sandy slopes which form the banks. Above the khddir^ the high land 
continues for a mile or two marked by inequalities of the surface and form*^ 
ing a physical feature easily recognizable. It then merges in the level up- 
lands intervening between the Kdli and the Isan. The steep character of the 
banks in many places precludes the possibility of any benefit being derived 
from the river, either as a depositor of alluvial soil or os a source of irrigation, 
during its coarse through Kurdoli. Farther south the khddir becomes more 
uniform, aud here, from its inherent moisture, requires little irrigation. In 
Bewar, water is only needed for sugar-cane, and in seasons of nnusual drought 
for wheat and the like. It is in these dry seasons that the khddir is most 
productive; when the rain-fall is excessive, the soil becomes water-logged, reh 
appears on the surface, and the seed germinates badly. In 1868-69, a year of 
drought and famine, the rcibi crops in the khddir were most luxuriant, and in 
1870, a year of unusual rain, they were blighted and poor. Water is found 
close to the surface, often at a depth of only a few inches, and where wells 
are needed, they can easily be dug in a good firm soil. In the portion of the 
khddir immediately bordering on the river irrigation is not needed at all, sd 
that in no case is Uiere any necessity for using the water of the river itself. 

Next to the K6li comes the Isan, which is here a considerable stream, 

nowhere fordable in the rains. During the hot and 
Isan Nadi. . _ . , . n « . a 

cold seasons the stream is small, and m years of un- 
usual drought it dries up altogether. It is bridged on the Ghiror and Kurdoli 
road at Madhan, on the Etdwa and Farukhabad road at Kusmara, and twice 
near the civil-station. The Isan rises in the Aligarh district,^ and during 
its course through this district to its junction with the E&knadiya near Gopfil- 
pur, about three miles north-west of Mainpuri, it runs through loam and umr 
soil. Here it has a comparatively shallow bed and often overflows the. neigh-' 
boaring lands in time of flood, and has a considerable expanse of low-lying 
alluvial land of tolerably good character along its banks. The water m the; 
river he# is too shallow during the dry season and too uncertain in its obarader; 
to admit of its being used for irrigation. Beyond Oop&lpuir, the oharacter.ef 
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the river itsdf and the aspect of the country bordering on it change completely*: 
Ihe bed is deeper, the banks are more steep, the onrrent is stronger, and the^ 
area of inundation is considerably confined* Instead of tisar, high banks of 
white and undulating sand appear, and the soil for a long distance on either 
side is light and mixed with sand. Not only is the area of alluvial land very, 
much smaller, but the deposit left by the river is more mixed with sand and 
is less valuable; except near Maiupuri and some large villages, where it is 
made use of for growing melons and other hot-weather vegetables. There are 
a few places where the Isan spreads out for several hundred yards, and a few 
where deep pools exist all the year round. In the rains, in favourable seasons, 
fords exist ; but, as a rule, bambu rafts, supported on earthen vessels, are used 
for crossing passengers. From klainpuri downwards a good deal of irrigation 
takes place on both sides, although the sandy ridges along its banks, in many 
cases, prove an insurmountable obstacle. 

The Rind or Arind also rises^ in the Aligarh district and bnters this dis^ 
trict to the north of parganah Mustafabad^ 'tetweeiv^ 
in or nn . Et&wa and Gawnpore branches of the Ganges 

Canal. It flows in a very sinuous course through the centre of the district 
from the extreme north-west comer to the extreme south-east corner. In 
seasons of ordinary rain-fall it dries op after the rains, and, very oYten, 
throughout the first half of its course in this district, its bed is cultivated 
with rabi crops. Of late years, its use, as a canal escape, has compelled 
the cultivators to abandon this practice, in a great measure, but the 
beneit which the adjoining lands derive from "the water more than 
compensates for the small area thus rendered unfih for AH^itMration. The 
Bind is said to be fordable everywhere in the rains, but in ^mes of very 
high flood it can only be crossed at certain places. *Th|b4lilQ& ^ers in 
many respects from the K41i and the Isan. . Its course is singularly 
winding and follows every slight depression in the surface of the country, 

80 that it fr^nently flows in a direction opposite to its general course. 
In the Ghiror parganah, for instance, it was found by actual measurement 
that its course was very close upon three times as long as a straight line 
between the two extreme p|pts. The consequence of this is, that the str^m 
is a sluggish bed also is shallow and little below the level of the ad- 

joining country, so thati^time of flood the Bind overflows and forms a broad 
riieet of slowly moving water which, on subsiding, fertilises the country over 
which it has passed with H rich deposit of lo^am. In this respect it difiers don-, 
siderably from thd*lsan. Moreover, the country traversed by the Bind is sin^ 
gularly free from the presence of sand in ^the soil^ which^ oensists chiefly of 
uaar, loam, and clay. Clo|d the boundary of the di^rict, in pargatthh" 
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Eishni-I^aibiganJ^.the bed of the Rind becomes deeper and straighter; its current 
more rapid, its depotit less fertile, and the area inundated during the rains is 
more confined, thus preparing for the development of the sand-hills and ravines 
which are found further on in the Etdwa district. 

The Sengar, too, rises in the Aligarh district^ and enters this district on its north- 
western frontier, in parganah Mustafabad. It drains 
the whole of the extensive water-shed lying between the 
Bind and the Sarsa, and is never dry except in seasons of deficient rain-fall. Its 
volume, of late years, has been considerably increased by its use as a canal escape. 
In the upper portion of its course it comprises two branches, the Sengar 
proper and the Senhar or ' second Sengar.’ These unite at Kheriya on the 
confines of parganah Mustafabad and up to their point of junction resemble the 
Bind, in the goodnfess of the alluvial land lying in their bed and in the charac- 
ter of the soils through which they pass : but beyond their confluence poor 
soil and sand-ridges begin to appear along the banks, the stream increases in 
npidity, fts bed becomes deeper, and small ravines shoot out at right angles to 
it, which, farther on, in the Et&wa district, almost rival those of the Jumna in 
depth and grandeur. Both branches, in several places, stretch out into wide 
expanses, such as those of Pilakhtar Path and Dnndi on the Sengar proper 
and Deohli on the Senhar : Kheriya Mas^har and T&kha in parganah Shikoh- 
abad,and Bhainsi, Dllupnr, and Maramai in parganah Barndhal. In the rains 
there are numerous fords, the principal of which arc Pilakhtar, Rudrpur, 
Mustafabad, Dundi, Ehudadddpur, Ddrapur, Milauli, Jasr4na, and Bajher^ on 
the Sengar proper, and at Deohli, Niadmpur, Bildspur, and Atarra on the second 
Sengar, all ofw||i^ aAta parganah Mustafabad. Further down are Kanak- 
pnr, Ehizrpur, #id Halpuca. As a source of irrigation, the Sengar is more un- 
impoitan4«tiirtllui^ other rivers in the lower part of its course. In the ‘ 
upper portion, too, the smallness of the supply practically precludes its use for 
irrigation purposes. 

The Sarsa separates from the Sengar near TTmargarh, in parganah Jalesar 
of the Agra district, and flowing through parganahs 
Jalosar and Firozabad, enters the Mainpuri district at 
the south-west corner of parganah Shikohabad, clo^ to its chief town. The 
drainage area in this district is restricted, and it rufls througir;a«i almost con- ' 
tinuonsly cultivated tract characterised by a light soil sfsand and loam. Thero 
js little vsar along its banks, jand sandy ridges are only met with near Shikoh- 
abad. The stream is almost perennijil, though, in the dry season, water barely 
euffioient for the low-lying lands afeng its banks is found. 4the banks are well- 
defined and the alluvial 14iid is xnov# extensive and more fertile than that along 
the Sengar. The soil is naturally excellent and moist and hardly requires any 
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irngation in ordinary years, when it produces luxuriant raU crops. There are 
bridges on each of the roads leading to the railway-stations of Bhadin- and 
Shikohabad, and, even in the rains, it is fordable at Sakhni, Baulin, Banipura, 
BaUigarh, Bajhera Xhurd, &c. The water is seldom or never used to irrigate’ 
the uplands, partly on account of the scanty and uncertain supply and partly 
from the considerable difference in level which generally exists. Its influence 
in this direction is therefore almost altogether confined to the alluvial land 
along its banks. 

Amongst the minor streams, the Aganga is a small and unimportant drain- 

,,, ^ age line, which takes its rise in a tank near the town of 

Shikohabad, runs through pargauahs Shikohabad and 
Barndbal, and falls into the Sengar a few hundred yards within the Et&wa dis- 
trict. For the first half of its length it is merely the connecting link betw'oen 
a line of marshes, and it is often difficult to trace its course ; but, towards its 
junction with the Sengar, its bed is deep and well defined and sand-ridges and 
even ravines are partially developed along its banks. It contains no water in 
the dry season, but its bed has a fair proportion of alluvial land except towards 
the Sengar, where the tardi gives place to sand and bare, barren soil. A large 
portion of tbe bed is under cultivation during the rainy season. The E4kniya 
or Rdknadiya, a tributary of the Isan, which it strongly resembles in every res- 
pect, rises in parganab Sakit of the Eta district, and, after a somewhat 
winding coarse, through parganahs Kur&oli aud Mainpuri, joins the Isan 
near Gop^lpur, a short distance north-west of the town of Mainpuri. The 
Edsemar Ndla conveys the drainage from the Bds<emar jbil on the Mainpuri 
and Kurdoli road into the Kdknadiya, The Eadiya forins the largest and 
most important of the channels which convey the excessive rain-fall into the 
Jumoa. It rises rapidly during the rains and as suddenly ceases with the 
rain-fall that caused it The Furaha and Abncya, tributaries of the Rind, rise 
in the marshes of parganah Karbal. The length of the Abney a, from its head 
to its junction with the Rind, is fifty miles. It rises in an extensive series of 
depressions to the east of the Etdwa branch of the Ganges canal and receives 
the drainage from the Bansak, Sdrh, Bhanti, and Rurua jhils. The Pnraha or 
Fhflra rises in the vicinity of Sauj, to tho south-east of parganah Eishni, and 
is fed by the jbils of Sauj, Eondar, Deokali, Timrakh, and Haber. The supeiv 
ficial area of land included between the two rivers is estimated at 450 square 
miles. Heitber of these streams have, in this district, well-defined beds, but 
farther on, in Et&wa, they attain to the djignity of rivers with the khddirg and 
ravines so diaracterisiio of the Du&b rivers. Tbe Ujbi4ni n41a, ftk the same 
parganah, becomes a tributary of the Singar and carries oS the supmrfluotM 
moisture from the marshes to the south-west. All these streams and d^negle 
lines are devoid of water during the dry season, and during the rains they 
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offer no impediments to communication. A,8 alread j noted^ tbe only navigable 
river is the Jumna, and with the exception of a small quantity of cotton for 
K4]pi and Mirzapur, there is no river-trade carried on in this district. About 
two hundred men, chiefly Kah&rs, practise fishing as an addition to their means 
of livelihood. It is said, with what reason I do not know, that the Kdli could 
bo utilised as a water-power for oom*mill8, but with the rail and the canal so 
near, the works necessary eould hardly prove remunerative. 

The following statement shows the character of each river where it is crossed 

ChnusteToftherimn. \ principal roads. All the minor rivers are 

bridged except the Sengar, on the Mainpuri and Sarsa- 
ganj nnmetalled road, and the Sarsa, on the Sarsaganj and Batesar unmetalled 
road.^ 


Botd. 

River. 

Mile where road 
croBsee river. 

Muasu 

Floods 

BEMBirr OP Bn 
timb op 

Rain» gene- 
rally. 

^BR IV 

Dry 

reaicR. 

Width 

(feet.) 

Depth 

(feet.) 

Width 

(feet.) 

Depth 

(feet.) 

Width 

(feet.) 

Depth 

(feet.) 

• 

FMehgerhto Gwaliar, 

laan ... 


I 

12 

140 

8 

95 

2 

Ditto, 

Rind, ... 



12 

150 

10 

26 

2 

OhiroT to Kur&oli, ... 

I^an, ... 



9 


6 

■PH 


Agra tp Bhongaon, ... 

Sana, ... 



9 


4 


■1 

Ditto, ... ... 

Sengar, 



7 

200 

4 



Ditto, 

Rind, ... 



9 

150 

4 



Ditto, . • 

Isan, ... 

70 

1,300 

U 

400 

6 

46 

2‘6 

Eta to Shikohabad, ... ... 

Sengar, 

10 

1,200 

6 

200 

3 

16 

1-5 

Ditto. 

Rind, ... 

17 

1,000 

9 

200 

4 

60 

s 

Railwaj Station to Shikohabad, 

Santa, ... 

1 

300 

9 

100 

6 

24 

9 

Mainpuri to Samaganj, 

Sengar, 

... 

1,000 

6 

300 

.3 

30 

2 

barsagaDj to Bateiar, 

Sarsa, ... 


300 

’ 

160 

6 

S6 

? 


The great natural soil-divisions, here as elsewhere in the middle dudb, are 


Boila 


matti^dr or clay, bkdr or sand, ddmat or loam, and 
pdiya or light loam. The principal constituents of 
these soils are silica and alumina. Carbonate of lime, magnesia, oxide of iron 
and various salts also occur, but the silica and alumina are the most important, 
and according to the proportion in which they are found is the class of soil 
determined., Thus mattiydr contains much alumina and little silica while 
Natural soils dddr contains much silica and little alun^ina. Mattiydr 

is a stiffi hard, unyielding, and often sour, clay and of a 
dark colour. The surface shrinks an^ cracks in dry weather into a net-work of 
fissures, but as soon AS rainfalls the inner side of these fissures swell out and close 
up, the surface thus becoming a mass of sticky day. This soil is usually fqund 
near jhlls and wherever water collects. The settlement Officers explain 
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IbodizRtion oi matti^dr m ^^ duo to^ke faot^ihat the alrnnina of the turirounding 
alopeS) being soluble, had been gradually transported by the' aeilon of water 
and deposited in and aroand the beds of the jkils and the sh^low alluvial 
basins of the streams. Consequently, the slopes themselves, thus deprived 
Matt'ydr. * of the. greater part of their alumina, are always 

^ lighter in soil than the uplands^ beyond, and are 
sometimes altogether barren ^ while the mattiydr below beeomes stiffer as it 
approaches the centre of the basin of deposit. Thcf chief qOhHties of maUiydr 
are';— ‘ ’ • . ■ • ’ ; . 

(f.) The extreme minuteness and powerful adhesiveness of its particles 
giving it compactness and tenacity. 

(2.) Its strong chemical affinity to, and its great capacity for, the absorb'* 
tibn of water enabling it to hold more than twice its own weight of mois* 
ture. - 

(3.) The slowness with which it absorbs, the tenacity with which it retains 
and its tardiness in imparting moisture ; inasmuch as when dew has fallen 
it is evaporated by the sun before it can affect even the surface, and in 
seasons of. drought, so far as the soil itself is concerned, plants derive less mois- 
ture than if they wore growing in pure sand. • 

(4.) Its power of retarding the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter/ 

It will thus he perceived that the successful ploughing of maUiydr land 
must depend on the luck of a favourable season — not too wet and not too dry. 
For if it be too wet, the soil will clog the plough, which only traces furrows 
in it without turning up fresh soil ; the extremely plastic character of the clay 
causing it simply to roll back to where it had been. If, again, it he too dry, 
it resists the plough with the obstinacy of brick, and its tillage becomes scarcely 
possible, and at any rate very costly. Owing to tho density and obduracy of 
mattiydr^ those plants thrive best which have the smallest and most fibrous 
roots, such as rice, wheat, gram, and peas ; whilst plants with bulbous roots do 
not fioiirish on it. When it is covered with an uniform shallow sheet of water, 
during tho rains, rice is usually grown. When it is irregular in surface, or is 
not always under water, or where the water lies too deep for rice, no kkarif 
crops can be grown | but the land, if available in time, may be cropped with 
TobV^ The worst description of mattiydr is known as maiydr or kdbar. It is a 
hard, inferior clay, mixed with near and occurs always lower than the sur- 
rounding land, occupying often the natuiral drainage beds. It produces only 
tho poorest rice and a scanty orpp of barley. If the rains are too ligh^ rice 
cannot he planted, and if they are too heavy the ground gets swamped, la the 
robi,. herley can only be sown when much .water is not required. Mr* 
McConaghey conjectures that this soil js a gradual formatioit from wWj 





iihprbW by cifi!y, vcarri^ 0 d ofl from the high fields.” ' In many respects itcor- 
responds'to the^’lidiar of EtAwa. . • , 

Where .the alumina has been carried a\vay by fhe action of the watery the 
silica left behind gives the 6/idr soil, which is charact^ 
erized (1) by thp eize and hardness of its particles 
and their want of affinity which renders the soil friable and poroiis ; (2) its 
slender capaciiy.f|;/r absorption^ being able to retain only one-fonrtli its weight 
of water ; (3) tfie rapidity with which it absorbs and gives off moisture ; (4) 
its power pf self-supply by capillary attraction of moisture from below, and 
(5) its facility foi accelerating the decomposition of organic matter. BMr can 
be ploughed in all seasons with little labour and at a small cost, and it.rapidly 
absorbs the rain-fally allowing it to drain to the subsoil beneath. Pntk is the 
name given to bAiir whore it runs along in uneven ridges above the level 
of the surrounding country* In the sandy circles of parganah KurAoli 
there is a peculiar soil resembling, but easily distinguished from Mr, and 
which is known as tikuriya. It is harder than hhur and of a redder colour. ^ 
It occurs oftenest in hMr tracts, but is also found in cUimat, Its character* 
istic qualities are its power of absorbing a great quantity of moisture without 
any injury to its productive power and the quickness with which it dries up^ 

It has, on tho other hand, the disadvantage of requiring more water, and 
where two waterings will suffice for bhdr, three will bo required for dunial and 
four for tihuryia . Although hhAr requires more water at tho time it manages 
to retain it longer. Tho broad distinctions between hkir and mattiydr are 
the facility with which the mattiydr retains and confines large supplies of 
moisture, while hhir can only absorb a small portion of water and gives it 
off again readily. The former, on becoming saturated, prevents the downward 
passage of the water, while the latter allows it to descend too freely. Noithef 
of them possesses the characteristics of really good soils. Both are extremes—* 

the one is compact and hiird, the other loose and yielding; the one hoards its 
moisture and manure miserly, the other spends it thriftlessly.” Consequently^ 
the loamy soils, which form a mixture of both, are the more productive, bdrmt, 
as its name implies, comprises sand and clay in almost 
equal proportions, while in piliya the sand somewhat 
predominates. B(Hh insensibly merge the one into tho other, but the best 
ddmat can always be readily distinguished from the worst piliya. The- 
former is generally “ of a rich brownish colour, adhesive without tenacity, 
friable without looseness, slippery and greasy when wet and with a soapy 
feeling when dry, and cutting like a cheese when ploughed wet.” liie piliya, 
as its name shows, is of a yellowish colour. A mii^ture of ddmat and 
sand, found in Kurdoli, is called there milona, and the rod sand underlyingft- 
the loam of the waterts^d between the Isan and the Kili is knowm as kabsa. '■ 
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fbe'ftrtifioial eittisifioaCion of soils^ aocording to their position^ is primarif/ 
Artifloiai cltuiflcAtion *“^0 uplands and the lowlying alluyial strips 

along the river valleys known as tardi The latter in- 
cludes the kachdr^ hhagnay and Ut of the Jumna basin. The cultivated area 
is again divided into wet and dry. In addition to these broad divisions, the 
division into gauhdn or hdray or lands lying close to the, village site, which are 
well manured and highly cultivated ; manjhay those more removed and partially 
manured ; and harkay or outlying lands, is generally recognized in this district. 
The settlement OflScers write .• — “ In marking off the gauhdn lands it has 
been our practice generally to sink their purely natural differences, because, 
from the constant application of manure to them, their producing powets 
were nearly equalized. For assessment purposes it was necessary to sub- 
divide the gauhdn into two, three, and even sometimes four classes, in view 
of their varying fertility, dependent on more or less abundant supplies of manure, 
greater or less facilities for irrigation, higher or lower Standards of cultivation, 
and to some extent on their differing natural qualities of soil. For the same' 
reasons a like system of classification was sometimes adopted in the matghay 
where it seemed called for. The two main points upon which the classification 
of the lands turned were (1) the natural soil differences ; (2) the pre- 
sence or absence of irrigation. In the eastern half of the district we amalga- 
mated the gauhdn and manjha and classified them as one under the name of 
^horae circle.’ In the western half they have been retained distinct.” 

The character and quality of the local drainage exercise a considerable influx 

„ eoce upon tho quality and distribution of these soils.* 

The great soil tracts. m» ‘ x z ^ 

Ibe lean, up to its junction with the Kaknadiya, Howa 

glowly in* ar shallow bed-, but, after that, the bed deepens, the current gets 
stronger, and the volume increases. Similarly, the Sengar, up to its j* auc- 
tion with the Senhar, is a sluggish stream, but after receiving its tributary, 
it becomes a rapid river, flowing through a de^ and well-defined bed. The^ 
Bind is always slow, shallow and winding, and the Sarsa varies very little 
ia its course. Parallel to these rivers and with the same direction are the 
three great soil tracts : the northern sand tract between the Isan and the Ktli, 
the central loam tract between' the Isan and K4knadiya on the north, and the 
Sarsa on the south and the southern nuxed tract between* the Sarsa and tho 
Jumna. From the thin strips of alluvial land which forms the bed of the 
K&li, on' the east of the district, the surface of the country risee rapidly to a 
line of barren saifdy mounds and hollows. A portion 
of level (Hmntry then intervenes for a short distance be^ 
ibre the descent to the Isan is reached. The slope is gradual here, for the bed 
of the Isan at a distance of from four to six miles from the water-shed between 
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file ritets is at k higher level than the bed of the E41i nkdi, at a distSnce of 
two to three miles. The charaoteristics of this Kili-Isan dukb are the prepon^ 
derance of sand in the soil, the soantineBs of irrigation, and the consequent 
difficulties in seasons of drought. But it is not uniform in Appearance or qualify 
and contains much loapa in the northern part. If a line be drawn from Bhon* 
gaon to the edge of the district beyond Akbarpur Auncha and another line 
from Kurdoli to the same point, these tines, with the Grand Trunk road as their 
base, enclose a triangular tract in which loam with jhils and dhdk(Butea fron*- 
doea ) jungle continually appear. There is land of a similar quality to the north- 
west side of this triangle and to the south of Bhongaon, but the triangle covers 
the greater portion of such land to the west of the Grand Trunk road. To the 
east of the road and between Kurdoli and Bhongaon there is a distinct band of 
loam, about two miles in breadth. The drifting sand runs in two ridges along the 
banks of the Kdli and the Isan, and continues along the Kaknadiya from the 
point of bifurcation at Gopdlpur. These ridges gradually intermingle with the 
plain between the river valleys, and as the distance between the rivers increase 
so the character* of the soil improves. Thus, in the centre and w^estern portions 
of the small parganah of Bewar and the portion of Bhongaon immediately to the 
south, where the E&li and the Isan approach each other more nearl)^,than else-* 
where, the sand ridges are extensive and the level plain between them is restricted 
in area and light in soil. On the other hand, between Eurdoli and Bhongaon, 
where the distance between the two rivers is doubled, the intervening level plain 
spreads out, and, as noted above, contains considerable patches of loam. 

The second or loam tract comprises the entire country between the Isan and 
the Sengar, and in many places across the Sengar to 
the Sarsa. The country intersected by the Rind is of 
the same character. In the south-east, the transition from sand to loam is some*^ 
wha|.gTaduaI, a little mixed soil comprising the land where the sandy belt along 
the Isan mingles with the loam and further west intervenes, as is natural, in 
passing away from a stream with such defined banks as the Isan possesses in 
the lower part of its course. With this exception and the appearance of thd 
mixed features of the southern tract along the upper course of the Sengar, 
there is little else beside loam and clay in this loamy tract, which comprises the 
southern halves of pargaUahs Eishni-Nabiganj and Bhotigaon, the whole of 
Earhal, the northern comer of Barndhal, the whole of Ghiror, the greater 
part of Mainpuri, the southern comer of Eurdoli, the whole of Mustafabad, and 
a great slice of the northern portion of Shikohabad. This central region is the 
garden of the district, and stretches out, fVom east to west, in one unbroken* 
plain of high cultivation ; luxuriant crops and copious irrigation culminate in 
the Mustafabad parganah, in which every advantage, natural and artifical, ate 
found combined in a remarkable manner. From the junction of the Sengar 
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^ with'ttie Senhat, the firm loam, hovrever, yields to a light soil, which here aad 
there breaks out into sand-ridges, cats into the surrounding country and widen- 
ing as it goes on until, hn nearing the Et&wa frontier, the gradually narrowing 
tongue of loam aoA user disappears, and merges into the third or southern 
tract. Ihorcentral and’ northern portions of the loamy tract are covered with 
jhils, and there is a considerable amount of jungle in the extreme south-west. 
Parganah Ghiror has great stretches of usar which, in the rains, become sheets 
of water. The water deepens jn parganah Karhsl, forming jhils and marshes, 
and further in the south-east of Bhongaon, Kishni-Nabiganj, and the extreme 
south-east of Karhal, there are groups of jhils many of which are always filled 
with water. It is here that the large d/idl' jtinglos are found. ^ Tlie entire 
tract is singularly free from sand. In Mustafabad, however, one line of sand 
runs almost due north and south and can easily bo traced from the borders of 
the Firoiiabad parganah throngh Mustafabad and Shikohabad until it merges 
in the Jdhma ravines. It is considerably above the level of the surrounding 
country, rises rather abruptly from it, and the line of demarcation between its 
soil and the loam on either side is clearly marked. It appears to have no con- 
nection with the country through which it passes, differing in this respect 
frafi th^ sand-ridges on the Kdli and Isan which gradually merge into the ad- 
joining loam. A similar, though smaller, ridge adjoins it on the east. The soi! 
to the north of Shikohabad resembles that of Mustafabad, and stiff loam and 
large war plains abound. High Mr tracts occur especially in belts running 
parallel to the Sengar and near its banks, and there the soil is poor and the 
surface is often uneven and raviny. The prevailing characteristic soil is, how- 
ever, a light but rich yellow loam forming a kind of mean between pure loam 
and sand. It is much superior to saud and very little inferior to natural 
loam. 

We next come to the tract of mixed soils lying between the Sarsa and the 
Jumna which comprises a mixture of sand and loam 
in a proportion not found elsewhere. The southern 
portion of this tract is distinguished from the northern by a firmer and more 
fertile soil, and a greater uniformity in the surface. It is again distinguished 
from the central tract by a greater admixture of sand, a smaller prOportiou of 
well-irrigatimi, a less high class of cultivation, and the absence of User and 
marsh. As the Sarsa is approached from the north, usar almost entirely dis** 
appears and a uniform plain of high cultivation is reached. About two milec 
to the south of the Sarsa, the land becomes less fertile, usar is unknown, aUd 
there are few jhils of any size. Close to the town of Shikohabad' the soil is the 
finest of a light colour (pira), more friable and easily worked than the 

further the pargtnah netloee under the alphabetical arrangement In the Gasetteeir portion 
of thii article. 


The mixed tract. 
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foam proper and very fertile. Water is foand at from 25 t<r45 feet from the 
j^Urface^ but the substratum is firm and the spring is habitually reached. To 
the south of the Sarsa^ pita tract is still lighter, irrigation grows scanfy', the 
water-level sinks rapidly until the J umna or ravine division is met, where it is 
found at froin 80 to 100 feet below the , surface. Here, owing to the depth at 
which water is found, the broken nature of the surface and the gritty charac- 
ter of the soil, cultivation is sparse and irrigation is almost impossible. To the 
south of the ravines, on the banks of the river, is found the valuable alluvial 
soil known as kaehdr^ and a similarly fertile strip running through the ravines 
of Or&war is known as hhagna. On the whole, therefore, the soil of the district 
Is good with a predominance of loam. With the loam there is intermixed, 
as usual, a great proportion of wsur , but not so much as in many other districts. 
The sandy tracts which stretch from the Ganges westward over the neighbour- 
ing districts of Eta and Farukhabad only run a short way into this, district, 
and, on the other hand, it is separated, foi^the most part, from the broad bolt of 
sand wh^h runs along the J umna. Moreover, throughout the distriet, irriga- 
tion from wells or canals is easily obtainable and is tolerably certain. 

The only trace of the ten kos belt of jungle which once ran up through this 

district from Etawa is to be found principally in the 

Waste land. ^ f 

loam tract. At Uresar, in the extreme north of parga- 
nah Mustafabad, there is a jungle of dhdk covering some 300 pukka bighas ; at 
Eka, a little farther south, one with 450 bighas, and at Akbarpur Auncha, a 
long strip, more or less cut into by cultivation, and covering some thousands of 
bighas. In the neighbourhood of Basemar, there is another largo patch. To- 
wards the south-east of the district, in the neighbourhood of Saman and Sauj, , 
a considerable area still exists under dMk and extensive tracts are covered 
by the coarse grass known hero as gdnra or sinkh. About Pandri, due 
northfof S&man, there is much similar land, and again througii the centre of the 
district remains of jungles are frequent. The growth of these jungles 
was discouraged daring the early period of our rule, as they offered a safe retreat 
to the bands of dakaits who then swarmed in the Duab, and often, as a matter 
of administration, the Magistrate was compelled to cut these jungles down. 
Those that still remain are yearly encroached upon by the plough, except where 
some local superstition interferes. Mainpuri is, however, a well-woodod district 
and extensive groves of mango and shiaham abound. The mango is particularly 
luxuriant and productive, and the Msham grows to perfection and supplies 
some valuable timber. The habdl git>ws in large clumps all over the usar plains^ 
and is, indeed, .(he only tree which flourishes on them. Its cultivatimi^as been 
euoouraged of late years by the increase of moisture due to the canals and ib# 
great demand for wood both for fuel and carpentry purposes. The 
by the habdli^ hard end riose^grained,. and is m mdCh 
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purposes, fV||l and oharooal. Itl^k isnsed m isni^^ 

' jind its gum in dyeing and in medioine, so iihat no¥r4t is not uncommon to see 
plantations wherever th^ surface of the usor receives* more than its average 
ahare of moisture. ^ . 

The streams already de^nbed form the drainage lines of the district, and 

Drainage lines. where their drainage areas have been obstructed 

by the canal has it been ibund necessary to excavate 
artificial channels. Those constructed fn connection with the canals are described 
hereafter. The general slope of the country is from north-west to south- 
east, but there are numerous inequalities caused by the greater or less elevation 
of the river beds. The slope of the central tract through which the Gawnpore 
Lines connected with the branch of the Ganges canal runs, from the extreme 
Cawnpore branch canal. northern boundary to a point opposite Mainpuri city 

(35 miles), is 43*48 feet, or an average of 1*24 feet per mile, and the slope of 
the canal^ed in this portion of its course is 15 inches per mile. Thence to the 
neighbourhood of Dingri and Rausa (35 miles), also on the canal, the fall is 
39*15 feet, or an average of 1*11 foot per mile, and the slope of the canal bed is 
reduced from the Tlst mile (6 miles below Mainpuri) to 12 inches per mile. A 
cross section tcken from the Isan at the 41st mile of the Gawnpore branch of 
the canal from Nana shows the bed of the Isan to be 4*7 feet below that of the 
Bind ; at the 49th mile it is 7*65 feet ; at the 57th mile, opposite Nuner, it is 
9*7 feet, and at the 65th mile, opposite Mainpuri, it is 15*46 feet. At the 57th 
mile, the bed of the East Kdli Nadi is 24*5 feet below that of the Bind. The 
comparatively greater depression of the bed of the Isan continues as it advances 
in its course, so that at Tarya in parganah Eishni NabiganJ, near where it 
leaves the district, it is 16*68 feet below the Rind. Here, too, the character of 
the two rivers is shown by a section of their beds. That of the Rind is well 
defined, about seventy feet wide and with a bed depressed about ten feet Wow ' 
the level of the surrounding country, while the Isan runs in a wide, sandy < 
depression, with its banks dotted over with sand-hills and a fair amount of alluvial 
soil in its hhddir. These two rivers, taken together, form the main drainage 
arteries of the central tract and run together through the highest portion of the 
district. To the east of the Gawnpore branch of the canal, the drainage nature 
ally falls into the Isan or is led into it by artificial channals. Between Main^ii 
puri and Dhapdaus, where the Farukhabad road crosses the Ganal, this tendency 
is very distinctly indicated, and has, where the canal distributaries intervened, 
been provided for by the construction of syphons. Glose to Dbandaus, the series 
of holloigj depressions around the old fort of Hatpaon drained into the Bind and 
near Dhandaus, a well-defined crest of two ndlas appears, one of whiph drains by 
; Hasanpur into the Isan and the other runs south to the Bind. The canal now 
runs right through this tract, and the Qasanpur n41a has been deepened to lead 
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'«€ 'with M Ethwh bxftiich district to its 65th mile ht Qangsi, in parganah Ghiror, 
iff equaf to 38*18 feet, or an average of 1*03 feet per 
mile, and from Oangsi to Bilanda, close to where the canal leaves the district, 
to an average of 0*398 feet per mile. ]bariog the first portion of its course 
the canal forms the western water-shed of the Hind, but from Gangs! south- 
wards there is an important change in the level of the country leading to the 
devolopment of a new series of drainage lines. As remarked by Colonel Oaut- 
ley III a general a^ect, the country tying between the Ganges and the 
Jumna.has a surface with varied slopes, diminishing, as it approaches the junc- 
tion of the two rivers at Allahabad. It is separated into series of well-defined 
and sudden changes of level, giving the profile the appearance of steppes, each 
of which is marked by its own peculiar drainage, and^eaoh of which defines, 
in a manner most unmistakeable, the position of the water-shed.” At the 49th 
mile, as the canal approaches Baragaon, the surface of the country, which has 
been continuing on a steady slope of about one foot per mile, abruptly takes up 
a level four feet lower and proceeds in advance on a slope similar to that it 
had when approaching this drop. From the d 9th to the 49th mile of the Etdwa 
branch of tl)p oanal, ^or to within a mile of Baragaon, the fall is 9*02 feet, or 
0*902 per mile. Between the 49th and 50th mile, where the' Shdhjahdnpur 
ottt oommenoes to the Bind> there is an abrupt fall of 4*06 feet, and between 
the 50th and;60th mile the fall is 12*84 feet, or 1*28 foot per mile. The 
latter slope is continued and has necessitated a reduction of the slope of the 
canal bed at the 54th mile from 15 to 12 inches per mile, which is carried on 
to tha Jumna. The following table, compiled from cross-sections takeg, by 
Mr. BodsWorth, shows the high course maintained by the Rind over all rivers 
to the west of its course 
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other drainage lines. 


<92 MAINPURI DISTRICT. 

At the 72*5 mile of ibe canal, a se^nd drpp of two feet occurs iii the genera! 
^ope of the country, but this does not affect the canal bed. At the 75th mile, a 
section shows the bed of the Sengar to be 10*45 feet below that of the Hind, the 
bed of the Sarsa to be 1*5 feet, and the ra^e heads near the Jumna to be 8*5 
below it. At the 80th mile, onvthe border of the district, the bed of the Sengar 
rises to 9*68 below that of the Bind, the bed of the Sarsa falls to 3 feet, and 
the ravine heads near the Jumna riseio 9*82 feet. 

On the extreme east of the district the embankments of the new Lower 
Ganges canal will form the water-shed between the Isan 
and the Kali Nadi. Tl^ water-shed approaches so 
near the Kali hero that all the important drainage is towards the Isan. Thus, 
to the north, the jhils of Pauwa, Rasemar, and Karimganj. all drain towards 
the K4knadiya or the Isan ; and to the south, the jhils of Airwa, Kin4war, Jot, 
Chir4war, and Bhanwat also drain into the Isan. To the south of the central 
tract the drainage of parganah Karhal has been much affected by the canal. 
The Ahneya has now to carry off a portion of the water which formerly belonged 
to the ^ngar, and 4 i project for widening it is under preparation. The Kankan 
and Ratbh^npur drainage which formerly joined it is now impeded by the 
Gangs! and Bansak tajbahas and has to find its way, as best it can, to the east 
and then south into the Eta wa district. The drainage area of the Puraha, 
though not obstructed by the canal, is so uniformly even and has such a slight 
slope that the slight depression containing the stream itself hardly deserves the 
name of river. It really consists of a chain of more or less still pools in this 
district and only runs as a stream in the rains. Lines of levels have recently 
been taken to discover whether the drainage of this tract can be effected rand 
thus bring several thousand acres of good land under cultivation, but it is feared 
that the slope is too slight to admit of any improvement in this (direction. The 
town of Saiy is only 12*24 above the bed of the Rind on the same parallel and 
21*68 feet above that of the Sarsa. About two miles south-east of S&j Hdjipur, 
in parganah Bamdhal, and to the west of the Etdwa branch, and between it and 
the right main rajbaha, is a line of drainage known as the Urthdn system, fron^ 
the village of that name in parganah Karhal. The jhils here drain naturally 
either direct into the Sengar. or, flowing to the east, the drainage passes by the 
Ujhidni ndla into the Siengar. Both these lines are crossed by the right mam 
rnjbaha, and the country aro’and suffers severely from floods in years of exces* 
sive rain-fall. Schemes, however, are under consideration for the relief of this 
tract. To the west of the Sengar, the drainage is sufficiently provi4ed for by 
the Sarsa and the slopes towards the ravines of the Jupma. With the exception . 
of Saurikh, there is no jhil here of any size and no marshes of ftny extent. . 

Kdli and the Isan and their catchment basins all belong to the Ganges syptl^ 
i^d aU other rivers to the Jumna. 'With the completion of the drainage 
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eotitemplated, and a full provision for the natural lines intercepted by th^ 
new canal, there will be little left to be desired in this respect for the dis- 
trict. . . 

Both the Cawnpore and Et^a branches of- the Ganges canal flow through 
the district from north-west to south^-east, and the 
lower Ganges canal will also pass through it. The 
Cawnpore branch^ enters the district from Eta at Sawant Khera, in par- 
ganah Mustafabad, in the thirtieth mile of its coarse 
Cawnpore branch. Nanu, in the Aligarh district. At the point of 

entrance it is five miles from the Isan and comes into direct cotitact with the 
depressions of the Rind, which here flows from west to east, directly at right 
angles to its general course. From the bridge at Gadanpur, over which the 
< Eta and Agra road passes, to the bridge at Singhpur, opposite the city of Main- 
pari, or from the thirtieth to the sixty-fifth mile, the alignment of the canal con- 
tinues on the same course, making a slight curve to the left on approaching 
Singhpur, to accommodate itself to the general alignment of the Kind, between 
which and the Isan it runs very contrioally. The intersection of the canal 
with the Rind occurs in two places, the canal forming a chord, four miles in 
length, to an arc represented by that portion of the river’s course which is cut 
off. A cut from a point near Sawant Khera by Urosar to the Rind carries 
off the water of the Rind to the west of the. canal witliout crossing it, while tho 
hollows to the east of the canal are connected by a cut with the Isan. This 
•last out is 4 *07 miles iu length, with a slope of bed equal to 1’38 foot per mile. 
From the DhAru bridge, where the canal a second time intersects the Rind, the 
line goes on without any obstruction to the drainage until it reaches the 41st 
mile. Both here and at the 44th mile, a portion of the drainage area of the IsaU 
is intercepted and is led by a cut into the Rind- At the 49th mile, an outlet 
leads into the Isan from which the canal is distant 9,000 feet, and the slope from 
the sill of the escape to the bed of the river is 5 '42 feet, or on an average 
3*18 feet per mile. This escape has a waterway of thirty feet in five sluices of 
six feet each, and the channel has been excavated to a width of thirty feet, to 
allow it to drain off the superfluous moisture of the adjacent country. 
At Dhani-ka-nagla Some further portions of the drainage area of the Isan, 
intercepted by the canal embankments, are provided for by a cut about 
a xidle long into the Rind, and again, where the Rind drainage, near 
Nuner, has been obstructed by the canal, a cut has been made into the Isan. 
The width of the rectangular wat^r-bearing channel which at NAnu was 80‘ 
feet was diminished by a gradual reduction of 4*12 inches per mile to 69 feet, 
at Sawant Khera, and between that point and Singhpur bridge, by a gradual 
reduction of 1*28 foot in every three miles to 54 feet. The berm, or t6^ing<* 
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and jSio^pnr* 

In the next seotion of the line| oomprising the canal from the Singhpur 
bridge to its departure from the ^strict at Dhakroi, the eonrse bends a few 
degrees sonthward in order to avoid the sinuous windings of the Bind, to which 
on the whole line it runs closely. In the neighbourhood of Tarya, the canal 
tikes a slight bend to the west and proceeds in that direction out of the dis-' 
trict. The courts of the.Isan and* Bind throughout this section are veiy 
tortuous, although in a general way they maintain their panallelism towards 
each other. The drainage area of the Isan in some cases stretches nearly up* 
to the Rind and has given its direction to the canal. The country hence to 
the border of the district is full of jhils, hollows, and natural drainage lines. At 
Dharaus, the Hasanpur n&la has been cleared out to allow of the waters collect- 
ing there to flow into the Isan. A cut has also been made at Tarya, in length 
about a mile and a half and with a fall to the bed of the Isan of 20*94 feet, to 
form a canal escape. The width of the Tectapgnlar bed of the canal has on 
this seotion been reduced from 54 feet to 40 feet by a gradual decrement of 0*4 
foot per mile. There are bridges at Patarhar, Bbanwat, Basdwanpur, Kasbrii, 
Banhar, Dhandans, Tarya, and Fatehpur on the portion lying within this district. 
The Cawnpore branch throws off one large ngbaha to the 'left near Balehi, 
kaowa as the Nagariya rajbaha, and another lower down at Banhar, whidi 
passes through Binsarmau and joins another rajbaha given near Tarya, in 
parganah Eishni. Other smaller channels are the Pacha war, on the right of 
tiie canal, and the Tarya on the left. Those proposed in oonneciion with the 
new canal are the Dhdru, Sflrajpur, Daan4har, and Mirzapur channels to the 
left) and the H^iganj, Nagla B4ri, Havdiya, Pargaon, Saugaon, and Meh- 
gaon to the right of the canal. 

The Et&wa branch of the Ganges canal runs parallel to the Oawnpore 

... ^ branch from N4na to its fl5th nule. Daring this 

course tbs greatest distance of these IWo branohee 
item each other is 5| miles and their ieast'disiaoee is 4 miles. At ftie point of 
divergence, at Gangs! in parganah Ghiror, they are 4} miles apart. ¥tom 
Gsngsi, the Stiwa branch ohangss its directum to the west. It runs between 
the Bind and the Sengar, and thdr du^b gradually diminishes in breadth 
from ten miles to the north of the district to five miles opposite Gangsi. The 
water-shed of the Seagir here, toe, appreaohes dose to tl^ lift ba^ of tii 
Bind, and, as noted above, tbe eastern watev-ebed pf tb Bbdftiwairly ceteehl^ 
with the line taken by thej^awnpore branch, lo that the two canalf imiy%o 
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tikm to NprMaiii the nataral, m th^ are now in ftei'tbe toil, beondanoB of 
Ao draintge area of that rim. Between the 80th mlUi of the canal and the 
dletmik at Pendhati it oroseee the natnral drainage lines in two places onlj. 
The first near the village of Katdna, where a hollow of little importance con** 
neoted with the Bind is crossed, and the second at Dewa, from which onwards 
as fhr as Pendhat, the canal line frin^ a succession of shallow depresdomi 
which are connected with a large jhU to the south of that village, and which b 
on the Bengar water-shed. A cross section from the Rind to the Sengar under 
the town of Mustafahad shows that the former river is 2*01 feet below the 
Mnstafabad depression, 6*86 feet below the Pendhat hollow, and 10*83 feet 
Mow the surfaco of the ground over which the canal passes aithe 55th mile. A 
line of drainage connected with the Sen^r and which unites with a second 
line ill the 56th mile, is crossed by the canal and is now led by a cat past 
Bhifajabdupur into the Rind. This cut drains the area of Baragaon, Kusiy&ri^ 
Fateh Eh&n-ka-nagla, Sh&hjah&npnr, Faizpur, and Kalhor. Two miles lower 
down another line is crossed, and on the 61st mile again ; both of these drainage 
*4ine8 are now connected with the Rind. At the 6 1st mile, the line .of eanal by 
•weq)ing round to the left escapes three considerable depressions near Bidhfint, 
which drain into the Sengar by a cut passing below the right main rajbaha. 
From Ghiror an outlet, consisting of a waterway of thirty feet, divided into 
five bays of six feet each and having a length of 4*2 miles, with an average fall 
of 2*9 feet per mile, leads to the Sengar at Khizrpur. The breadth of the 
rectangular bed of the canal at Gangs! is 50 feet, and the height to the berm, 
or towing-path, is eight feet or two feet above high-water level. There are 
bridges on this section at Sunari, Fatebpur, Katdna, Nagla, Tiwari, Pendhat, 
K&aa Eana, Patikhra, Baragaon, Eusiyiri, Fateh Ehdn-ka-nagla, Ghiror, Jar4ri, 
anddawapur, within the district. 

From Gangs! to the soutfaem boundary of the district the canal turas to 
the right, to avoid the heads of the Puraha or Phdra and the Ahneya streams 
whioh join the Rind in the Et&wa district. The Rind and the Sengar now 
gradually separate, the former taking an eastern and the latter a sonthem 
coarse, until a section at Airwa places the two rivers at a distance of 23 mfief. 
apart, when Ifiiey again gradually appjrcadh, and at Phaphund, in the Etdwa db- 
iiiot, are only 12 miles apart, llQie Ahneya and Puraha run between the Sen* 
gar and the Bind, and the oattai runs between the Ahneya and 3ie Sengar, 
From the 65th to the fi3th Bifle, the eanal proceeds on a curve having a radhs 
to 3^787 miles, and continues qpthb eouree until it reaches the fififii nutek 
At the 80th mile, near Bilanda, on the borders of the district, a Kne of heiBown 
eonneoting the head- waters of the Ahneya with those of the Sengar b oronoed 
Tb» bead of tbb drainage reaohes the line of canal after having passed 
tVoinResof country ruw^g parallel to the canal. :|At^thb pointy therefore, the 
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oanal embankments ciit off at least two square miles of catohmezit which bel<in|; 
to the Barauli jhils in the Etawa district. This diifieuity has been got over by 
leading the drainage by R&hin into the Ahneya, as described under the Et4wa 
district. There are no further ditSculdes to notice under this district in the 
matter of drainage lines. The bridges on this section of the line are those at 
6angsi,Natauli, Bojhiya, Nagla Bassa, Takhrau, and Bilanda. The right jnain 
rajbaha runs parallel to the Etdwa branch and throws ont numerous distribu- 
taries and connecting branches with its main canal. To the left are thrown off 
the Gangsi, Bansak, and Takhrau rajbahas, which run on into the Eidv^a district.* 
The first has a total length of 50 mileS| the second of 40 miles, and the third of 
lOi miles. To the right are the KAaa^aua, Patikra, KusyAri, Ghiror, Jav^pur, 
Bojhiya, Takhrau, and Bilanda feeders of the right main rajbaha. As a whole, 
the Etdwa branch runs through this district from the 80th to the 80th 
mile of its course from Nanu, and irrigates from the main channel, or 
its distributaries, portions of parganahs Mnstafabad, Ghiror, Shikohabad, 
Barnkhal Karhal, Mainpuri, and Kishni. The Cawnpore branch runs from 
its 31st tq its 91st mile from Nanu through this district, and irrigate 
portions of Mustafabad, Ghiror, Kuraoli, Mainpuri, Bhongaon, and Kishni- 
Nabiganj. ^ 

The excavations for the Lower Ganges canal, in this district, were com- 
menced in 1873 on the 64th to the 111th mile of its 
The Lower Gauges canal. Narora, which falls within this district 

It will provide water for portions of parganahs Kur4oli, Bhongaon, Bewar, and 
probably Alipur Patti, but as the details of the distributaries have not yet been 
decided upon, and the soil of Alipur Patti is different from that of the sandy 
parganahs adjoining it, there may be no necessity for extending irrigation to 
it Otherwise the tract through which the canal will flow is the sandiest in 
the district, with the exception of one large stretch of loam, extending from the 
fewn of Kuraoli to the town of Bhongaon. Here well capabilities are good, 
and it is suggested that no arrangements should bo made for the distribution 
of canal water in this tract. For the same reason, it is probable that a scheme 
for a distributary from Sakit iu the Eta district, to water the country between 
the Isan and the K&knadiya, will be abandoned. The Grand Trunk road, as far 
as Bewar, and the road thence to Kishni, may be taken as a rough guide to 
the intended course of the Lower Ganges canal. From a point in the Eta 
district, a supply branch will be given off to the Cawnpore branch at Qop4lpur, 
iu parganah Mustafabad j and thence bn to the Etiwa branch. This supply 
branch will then form the main source of irrigation for the EtAwa line, the 
portion of which lying between the entrance of the supply branch and N4au 
will either be abandoned or used only as a distributary cliannel. A still-water 
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branch will connect the oanal with Famkhabad, and front the same point, near 
Nabiganj, a branch will be given off to Kananj. The main canal will oross the 
Cawnpore branch at Tarya, in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj, abont four miles 
fiiom the boundary of the Cawnpore district, and arrangements will be made, 
by means of locks and regulators, both at Qopdlpur and Tarya, to allow the 
whole supply at Qopalpur to bo diverted into the Eiawa branch, and the supply 
at Tarya to be directed either into the Cawnpore branch or along the Lqw^r 
Ganges line, as may be found desirable. The soils of the tracts through which 
the canals flow have already been described. Usar along the old canals and 
sand along tho lino taken by the new oanal render the manufacture of bricks 
difRoult, but the presence of block kunkur of excellent quality has amply com- 
pensated for this defect. The canals are not used as sources of water-power, 
and navigation takes place only along the Cawnpore branch, and is noted 
hereafter. With the completion of the new canal, water will have reached 
every parganah in the district, and the only tract where the existing caiials 
supply no water is portions of Shikohabad, and there the well capabilities are 
excellent right up to the Jumna ravines. 

The district throughout, especially in its central portion, is thickly* studded 

, , with jbils and marshes, but none of them are of any 

Jhfls and marsnes. , 

very great extent. ^ In the following list, only those 

containing a surface of water comprising more than one hundred pukka bfghas 

after the robi sowings have closed, and which are, therefore, so far unfit for 

cultivation will be noticed. The Kdknadiya drains the marshes of Knr&oli 

and of a portion of Mainpuri. In parganah Kuraoli there arc two fair-sised 

jlills^H Panwa, both narrow and long and connected with each other. They 

cover 316 pukka bighas iu the cold weather with a depth of a few feet, and 

gradually lose much of their water during tho hot woather. The connecting 

drain was made by the B ija of Kurdoli, and the southern jbil discharges itself 

by a cut into the K&knadiya. The jhil of Basemar, in the same parganah, has . 

an area of 372 bighas. It is about one to two miles in length and about 400 

yards in breadth, but dries up to a groat extent after the rains. It is connected 

by the ndla of the same name with tho Kdknadiya. Other jhils, in this par- 

ganab, are Isai, Barkhera, Sarsa, and Basora. In parganah Mainpuri, the 

Karitnganj jhil is nearly a mile long by 300 yards in breadth. It covers an area 

of 137 bighas, but drids up very much in the hot weather* Other jhils occur 

at Konkan, Manona, Thorwa, Kichauli, Dharmarigadpur, and Barauli* The 

Airwa jbil in parganah Bhongaon lies close to the Agra road with an area 

of about 100 bigh{is, and drains intolhe Isan. The Kindwar jhil, to the east " 

pf the Grand Trunk road, has a surface amounting to 114 bighas covered with 

^ater until a late period in the hot season. Besides^ these two, there are jhila * 


1 Fropi potes by Mr. J. ii. Denniftton^ C. S. 
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ai BhaiiWa^ Asaoli, Etu, Manohbana/Oint&m^ DalipuroNa^ijani, Paaadrl, and 
Patna Tilua in this parganah. These lakea lie in the loam tract To the south, 
in Kishui-Nabiganji the jhil of Jot lies in a sandj tract, and has an area of 363 
bigbas with a depth of twelve feet Close to it and oonneoted with it is the 
Chir4 war jhil, with an area of 203 bigbas, and in the same parganah other na- 
tural reservoirs of water exist at S4man, a little to the east^of Sanj with an 
area of 407 bighas, and a depth of 25 feet, at Fharenji, to the south-east of 
Sdman, and draining towards Basehat, and at Basehat, two or three 
miles efist of Pharenji, and draining towards the Bind. The jbll at Maholi 
Shamsherganj, in this parganah, is of less importance. In parganah Bewar 
there is a small jbil at Paraunkha, and on the left bank of the Gown- 
pore branch of the Ganges canal, south-west of Mainpuri citj, is a large, 
long, and narrow jhil, covering some hundreds of bighas, and retaininjg its water 
all the year round. It drains by two cuts towards the Isan. In parganah 
Ghiror there are jhils at Pachawar, Nagla Punna, Faizpur, Bidona, Bigrai, 
Eairauli, and Gangsi, and in parganah Mustafabad, at Kusy&ri, Hatwant, 
Atr&ra, Kdnakaua, Pendhat, Dewa, Surel, Uresar, and Eailai. On the right 
bank of the Et&wa branch of the Ganges canal, in the extreme north-east of 
parganah Barnkhal, there is a jbil at S4|-Hajipnr, covering 125 bighas, and 
connected with the Urth&n system of drainage. Other jhils in this parganah 
are those at Chandrika, Keshopur, Pairar, and N&tauli. In parganah Earhal 
there are numerous lakes and marshes, the sources of the Ahueya, Puraha, 
and Ujhiini streams. Amongst them, that at Deokali has an area of 109 bighas, 
and is very deep. One at Nagla Kondar, close by, is about the same size, but 
dries up very early in the cold weather. The Ona jhil has an area of about 130 
bighas and U connected with the Kondar jhil, and both form a portion of the 
headtets of the Puraha. At Sauj, in the same parganah, there is a large jhil 
covering some 260 bighas. It drains heune into the groat S&man jhil in par- 
^nab Eishni. A few miles from Bauj is the Barer jhil, connected with the 
Sauj one^ This Barer reservoir is long and narrow, like most of the jhils, but 
is also deep. Close to it is the Timrakh jhil, which covers about 160 bighas, 
and always contains a good supply of water. Other jhils, in this parganah, are 
those at Bhanti, S&rh, Burua, Bansak, Barwai, Kirthna, Gambhlra, Aiman- 
pur, and Karra. In the remainder of the district, there is a fair-sized jhil cover s 
ing some 100 bighas, and having a depth of eighteen feet of water in the rains 
at Saur&h,’ in pair|;anah Shikohabad, and other smaller ones at Baijna, Budent, 
and UkiniiRid, in the same parganah. All these jhils enlarge their area very 
oonrideriAdy in the rains, and few of them dry up altogether Mcept in seasons 
of rnteuae ^ughk Then .they become mere ponds, and as they seldom possess 
spring, they are of little ti|e when most seeded; The areas giren aWa ave 
estimates of the superfioial area of the water remaining at the end .of the^oold 
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weather, md are ai fairly correct as the vaiying nature of the lakes will admit 
of. 

The district is thoroughly well supplied with communications. The East 

Commimicatioiii Baflway railway runs through the south-western corner: 

the navigable branch of the G-anges canal runs through 
the centre to Cawnpore : the Jumna, also navigable, touches the south-western 
frontier, and good metalled roads connect Mainpuri with all the neighbeHring 
districts. The railway runs for about 23 miles through the district and haa 
stations at Shikohabad and Bhaddn, respectively 33 miles and 28 miles from 
Mainpuri city. The former station is the more important and is connected 
by metalled roads with Mainpuri, Eta, and Agra, and by partially metalled 
and raisedand bridged roads with Et&wa, Mustafabad, and Batesar on the Jumna 
in the Agra district. The traffic returns are given hereafter under “ trade.*^ 
The most important metalled road in the district is the Grand Trunk road which 
divides at Bhongaon into the Agra and Dehli lines, the 
former of which passes through Mainpuri city. The 
Farukhabad and Et&wa road, which crosses the Grand Trunk road at Bewar 
and runs south through Kishni, is the principal line of traffic in the eastern 
portion of the district. A metalled road, branching off from the Grand Trunk 
road at Kur&oli, passes close to Mainpuri city and completes direct communi* 
cation with Et&wa. Of the un metalled roads, the most important is that running 
from Kishni through Sauj, Karhal, and the important cattle-mart of Sarsaganj, 
to Shikohabad, and from both of the latter places direct communication is had 
with Agra, Mustafabad, Padham, Ghiror, Mainpuri, Etdwa,aDd the Jumna ghdts. 
The road from Sarsaganj to Etdwa passes close to the Bhaddn railway station, 
and that from the same place to Mainpuri accomodates much local traffic^ The 
roads from Shikohabad and Sarsaganj to Batesar are of much use duriug the 
great horse-fair at the last place. Pharha, which sends much cotton by road 
to Cawnpore, is brought into the great net-work of roads by a short lino to Mustaf- 
abad, and thence by the thriving little towns of Jasrdna and Ghiror to Mainpuri 
and the Grand Trunk road. The character of the remaining roads may be gathered 
from the list given below and their position from the district map. During 
1872-73, the coat of maintenance and repairs of roads and bridges was as 
follows Grand Trunk road, Rs. 12,000; Agra branch, Rs. 10,000; Farukh- 
abad and Gwaliar Road, Rs. 5,100 ; other metalled roads, Rs. 8,000; unmetallM 
roads, Rs. 900, and bridges, Rs. 1,000, or a total of Rs. 37,000. A mint of 
Rs. 3,440 was also spent on buildings and in planting out trees. The income 
is met from an allotment from the one per cent, road cess and the ferry fund,!^^ 
which latter yielded Rs. 2,600 during the same year. The following state- 
ment shows the class and length within the district of the principal roods 
divi^od into first-class or raised, metalled, and bridged ; second-class or 
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itiaai Attd bridgstf bni numettUedi tiiird-daM oomitiy wuitd* roadi; aad 
f<mrth-o|AH mere Tillaj«e tnoka : bridges haring mor» than two arches are 

noted * * 

Fwtt^eUus rutdi. 


1 

Total length 
of road In 
tlto distriete 

* 

Mile on 
which 
bridgea 
occur. 

Number 

of 

arches. 

Width of 
each 
opening. 


11 Ft. 



pt. 

Bta to Shikohabad, 

21 4,448 

2 

8 

5 



9 

3 

11, IS, 11 



11 

8 

17, 19, 17 



14 

8 

26 



18 

5 

n 



20 

3 

4 



21 

3 

28 

SMk<diab«d to Bail, 

2 2,820 

1 

2 

17 

Ditto to Sarsaganj, 

8 695 

7 

2 

7 

Agra to Bhongaon, 

45 4,687 

37 Stone. 

4 

16 



49 „ 

5 

38 




4 

16 



52 „ 

8 

8 



66 „ 

2 

32 



58 „ 

3 

40 



61 „ 

3 

25 



71 „ 

9 

SO 



72 „ 

1 

4 

lAdnpnritoKarhal, 

18 4,085 

4 „ 

8 

25 

Ditto to Kurdoli, 

IS 2,770 

4 „ 

S 

8, 6, 8 

OMd l!nmk read, 

86 1,880 

218 atone 

8 

6 

tlitto, 

•ft 

219 „ 


6 

Ditto, 


226 „ 

8 1 

4 

Ditto, 


226 „ 

8 

6 

Ditto, 


227 „ 

8 

6 

Dittos 'o^ 

toe 

288 H 

3 

e 

Dittoi ‘ 


248 „ 

••• 

••• 

Batehgath to 





Gwaliar, ... 

SO 1,221 

82 ,, 

3 

46 

Ditto 

••• 

86 „ 

8 

26 

Xainpari atatlOBt 

16 1,818 

... 

... 

•es 


Buildingfl^ Jm^ohiinUU 
■ide and iime m whioli 
i^oceitr. 




Near Jaar&na police^ 
station. 

Canal chankl 

12th mile, eneamping* 
ground. 

Munaifl police-station. 

38th stone, encamping 
ground. 

S e n g a r, encamping- 
ground. 

Cansd chauld, Ghiror. 

£ncampiug-g r o u-n d, 
Bagrai. 

Canal chanki, pdioe- 
station. 

Mainputi post-office. 

Encamping ground. 

Arind h r 1 d g e, canal 
chauld. 


Stone asi, eneamp- 
ing-ground and^dftk 
bungalow. 



Second^hu rof^dt. 


MustaSUbiffi and Pharha, 
Jasrftna and Baragaon, 
Mustalttbad and Qhlror, 
GhirOr and Kurdoli, 
SariaganJ and Aiion, 


uaes. 

OS 1 

M 1 

M H 
.. 18 
.. 18 
.. «| 


Shikohabad andBatesari 
Ailwajr and Bhadfin, , 
SarosganJ and Etiirai$ 
Sarsaganj and BSahd, 
and Bhanmlt, 


tM, 


PK 


m 






ouliiTB iam laRaomoor. 


m 


Tkird^lm rbadt» 

Milei. Sllilet. 

Mutatabad and Pendh&t, m m S i Mainpvriaad SaiMgaiij, . '«#/ m# S 4 

Safcapnj and Batwar, ... ... ll I Karbal and Ghlror, ,•, ... 14 

■Fourth ekui ffifdi. 


PaDdhst and ICalai, 
Mnatafabadf 

BUkohabad^Mutafabad. 

Kbaiyir4PaclUiwar» 


B Ghiror, Pachdwar, 

3 Jarara, Agra» ... 

14 Jawapur. Dannihar/ 
5 



TheaB ktffcmre mere cart-traots unraised and nnmetalled. 
inhere is nothing peculiar in the climate of Mainpuri ; there are no large ex- 
Olimate jmd meteoro- paoses of sand and barren soil to render it excessiFely 
hot, and no large forests and swamps to give rise to 
nAknB. Bain begins to fall in June, but the regular rains seldom set in un- 
tSl bswards the close of that month and last until late in September. Only in 
very exceptional years, like 1867 and 1870, have they een known to continne 
on into October. The mdhdwai^ or cold-weather rains, occur in December and 
January, and during this time the sky is dull and cloudy and fogs are of fre- 
quent occurrence, the weather is chilly and damp, and frost often injures the 
young crops. During March and April severe hailstorms often occur, levelling 
und destroying the crops through a wide belt of country and causing very 
great damage generally. 

The Avenge total rain^falP for the ten years, 1860-61 to 1870-71, is given 
below 


Period. 

I 

oi 

i 

•0 

§ 

i 

CO 

w» 

3 

s 

to j 
V 

lO 

s 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

6 ' 
s 

’ s 

1 

00 

ret Jene toSOth Sep- 

10*7 

40*9 

36*3 

30*4 

28*1 

23*1 

31*4 

83*4 

1 

S*8 

1 

28*8 

39*9 

tember. 











1 

M Octoilr to Slet, 

01 

eee 

0!9 

0-3 

0*4 

0*8 

1*0 

9*1 

1*1 

6*8 

0*6 

JanoAiy. 










1 


ifl^obnuugrto ant 

II 

10 

••• e 

01 

1*7 

... 

0*8 

1% 

0 * 9 ' 

2*4 

2*8 

^ ^potalf M* 

17-9: 


37*1 

30*8 

30*8 

28*9 

83*2 

43*9 

'id'9 

Sin 

43^ 














to 187S-7a bas bien sa‘l Inohei. 
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The following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing among the 
records of the* Board of Revenue : — 


Name 

of 

atatioDS. 

1844-45. 

1846-46. 

1A46-47. 

1847-48. 

1^8-49. 

1649-60. 

Averagt. 

Maiapnri, ... 

S07J 

17-30 

18*36 

14-83 

27-41 

26-56 

20-70 

Shikohabad,... 

16-34 

16*.^9 

10-23 



20*37 

17-86 

Sarsaganj, ... 

16-41 

27*76 



28-09 

28*68 

28*79 

Fharha, ... ' 

S2‘I8 

30*50 


22-77 

16-79 

27-13 

23-18 

Ghiror, ... 

16*09 

18-81 

16-46 

14*64 

20*19 

83-86 

19-65 

Karhal, 

13-58 

17-94 

21-26 

22-18 

24-64 

•ea 

19-91 

KurSoli, w. 

17-87 

U-79 

13-88 

21-63 

19-84 

28-61 

19-19 

Sitnan, 

10-26 

18-92 

26-19 

24-42 

16-66 

26-15 

21-76 

Kusmara, ... 

32^7 

20-42 

27-10 

23-54 

20-10 

24-39 

9i*«5 

BhongaoD, 

Hnstafabad, 

20-82 


29*42 

18*34 


27-17 

22-68 

18-48 

19-47 

16-35 

20-97 

8-41 

28-66 

18*79 


These figures give a lower average than those for the years following the 
introduction .of the canal, and, though imperfect, show that the annual rain-fall 
has not decreased in quantity. 


Animal kingdom. 


PART II. 

Pboductions of thb District. 

Thebe are few wild animals in the district and none in any way remark- 
able. Black buck occur in some numbers and nilg&i 
(Portaapictus) in the dhdk jungles. Leopards and 
hyenas are found in the Jumna ravines, and wolves (bherii/a, charkh) all through 
the district. Rewards are given for the destruction of female wolves, three 
rupees ; male wolves, two rupees ; female cubs, twelve annas ; and male cubs, 
eight annas. The deaths recorded from snake-bites,^ and the attacks of wild- 
animals hare been as follows - 


Sex. 

1869. 

1871. 

1872. ^ 

1878. 

1874. % 

^Average. 






■M 


kfale. ... ••• 

4 

20 

23 , 

16 


18-6 

Female, ... 

6 

17 


22 

Hi 

149 



' 1 


■ 



'Oilibiial, 

9 

87 ^ 

65 

V 

, . .4 




snated by Baheliy^|a for sale, but the demand for these^^r d|r»a is 
» I omit the retunui of 1869 from the M imperte^;^ 4 
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vif/ small and is confined chiefly to the European inhabitants. . Pea-fowls 
are numerous, but they are treated as sacred and are not injured by the 
people. 

There are no peculiar breeds of dbmestic cattle in the district. .Bullocks 
fit for ordinary agricultural work cost front Bs. 12 
Domeit c eatt e. ^ buffaloes from the Jumna 

ravines fetch from forty to sixty rupees, and tho ordinary class from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 40. In 1870, three stud bulls were imported from Hissdr ; two of 
them were a cross between a Nagor bull and a Mysore cow, and one was a 
cross between a Nagor bull and a Hari4na cow. The bulls were of a small size, 
suited to the cattle of the country, and the experiment has hitherto been success- 
ful. Some efforts, too, have been made to improve the breed of horses. There are 
about six private stallions and four Government stallions in the district, but the 
better class of horses is not bred here, as the climate appears to be too dry and there 
is little pasture ground. Common country ponies of a small size sell at from Bs. 10 
to Bs. 15 each and the larger ones at from Bs. 50 to Bs. 60. Sheep are numer- 
ous and are chiefly kept for their wool, but there is also a great and increasing 
demand for sheep for slaughter. Two Southdown and one Leicester ram were 
imported in 1870, but died soon after their arrival, and since then this important 
subject of sheep-farming has received little attention. Common sheep, at present, 
sell at from twelve annas to one rupee each, while those bred especially for the 
European market fetch two rupees each. Tho goats known both here and in the 
Et&wa district as the Jumnapdri breed are much prized and fetch high prices ; 
the ordinary goat costs from one rupee to three rupees per head. Camels are 
seldom bred in this district, the fair of Batesar across the Jumna in the Agra 
district being the great source of supply. The average price of an ordinary 
camel is about Bs. 80. Sarsagatij is the great cattle-market within this dis- 
trict and supplies all animals for agricultural purposes, bullocks, buffaloes, and 
cows to this and the neighbouring districts. From au estimate made in 1 849-50 
by Mr» Batkes, it would appear that there were then 619,000 head of cattle in 
^e district, and in 1850-51 he. calculated there were 9 elephants, 612 camels, 
10,216 |>onie8 and horses, 195,959 bullodks and buffaloes for plough purposes, 
,^5,714 draught animals, 128,777 cows, 110,911 she-buffaloes, 12,160 asses, 
jf3,566 sheep,45,764 goats, and 10,000 swine. The returns of the years 1868- 
70 shoif 167,256 l^lough-catile (22,224 buffaloes and 145,032 bullocks) and 
236,349 he4d of other cattle,: including sheep and goats. A table showing the 
number of ploughs and plough-cattle, and the average area cultii||ted by each 
plough in each ^argpnah, is given hereafter. 

ThjB^fish commbniy found in the district are the ro/m, parUity 
V > narain,9auliybhaduay Idnchiy moya, ehalway 

i - * jUngOy hMvy palvsoy kataya, antedri, and the 5dm or ysitr. 



SOi llAlNPinai!>lSTItICT. 

the rokuy parhinj tauliy And 4 ^ are moat aottmonljr Mght fbr ibod, 
md are «o!d at rates tarjiog from one to taro auiiaB psr «er. Tiw best Aebiag 
18 in the K&li, next comes the Isan and other streams. The rivers and tanks 
are often leased to Kah&rs, who somStimes pay high piioes for the pridlege ; 
thus, a portion of the Isan near klainpori city lets for as much as forty rupees. 
The mode of 6 shing and the appliances used dilOBr in no way from those des- 
eribed nnder other districts. The sweep-net, hand-net, fdnnel^net (kXha^, 
basket (isfumehn)y and dam (hand) are all used, acc(^rdkig to circumstaaoes and 
locality* In the cold weadier, rod-fishing for parhin and mdlet is possible in 
the Isan and Edli, and fish weighing from half a pound to three pounds each 
are commonly caught. Natives care nothing for fish-preserving, and destroy 
the young fry in large numbers at the beginning of the hot weather by om- 
banking the streams and placing a fiinnel-sh^d net (khaur) opposite the fdaee 
of eodi into which the young fry fall. In the pools thus formed ifish, toil, ate 
ofteii eanght by covering them with a basket, so that they oan betaken out with 
the hand. AH castes and religions, with exception of Brahmans, Jaiiias, and 
certain eections of the Baniya class, eat fish. During the rains, however, ifidi 
are held to be impure by most classes and are then seldom found in the native 
markets. 

V.KiUM.kta«dom. Cn,p.. following statement showB the EM* imder wdi 

crop in each parganab, asasoertainedateettlmiientaad 
^istiibtttedacoording to season:-* 

Kharif. 


BaEguah. 

1 

Maize. 


1 • 

1. 

i 

J3 

1: 

1: 

1. 

1 

1 

Xvieoyf 

KaispiuriL ... 

'Cnetor, ... 

Bewar» 

Xttpmr Patti, 

Karhal, ; m. 

Barnlhal, ' 

Xishiii-Nablisaii, ... 
MuBtafabad, ... 1 

Biekobtbad, 

Bbongaon, 

SS3 

l,94) 

8,181 

464 

stfo 

1,066 

8,011 

1,841 

16,678 

16,789 

8,424 

916 

1,180 

313 

1,020 

374 

998 

1,629 

S,989 

8,024 

1,008 

4,806 

1,029 

8,701 

2,891 

9J 

286 

»,488 

619 

652 

9,681 

1,406 

9,764 

8,636 

9,096 

9,862 

1,742 

1,964 

4,778 

8,223 

7,069 

82,066 

27,236 

16,134 

4^7 

4,166 

921 

6,666 

8,945 

479 

8,796 

9,998 

6,071 

26,873 

1 17,242 

216 

109 

266 

108 

261 

879 

192 

798 

1,811 

69f 

765 

468 

694 

69 

101 

77 

69 

210 

80 

91 

118 

466 

648 

296 

17 

1,898 

262 

e 

64 

916 

660 

1,016 

3«a9s 


18,909 

90,667 

17,154 

lb6J6 

6,779 

im% 

IS.294 

16,793 

' «»,ai7 

Total, ... 

48,90 1 

16,066 

18,461 

180, t97 

74,028 

6,360 

2,288 

j * 

8,76^ 

6,469 

8,99)960 

Parcetatage, 


2*64 

808 

19*81 

12*17 

0*88 

0*88 

1*44 

0*9i 

49*81 

CoBreoled ^OBcentaga, 

«*00 

ItSO 

a«o 

80^06; 

16*00 

1*00 

0*60 

160 

lOO 

... 

At' 

49*50 
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Edki, 


Parganah. 

1 

Barley. 


1 

Opium. j 

Bejhar, 

Others. 

Total 

1 

Vegetables. 

1 

•d 

1 


Ktttioli, 


4^494 

403 

9,264 

97 

1,739 

840 

14,881 

579 

498 

98,869 

60A01 

Mainpi^, ••• 

10,33S 

7,171 

4,995 

* 669 

6,695 

178 

8,136 

msm 

96,168 

9,135 

1,881 

Ghiror, 

9,161 

3,056 

791 

456 

6,693 

694 

22,976 

8,957 

9,150 

1,065 

43.846 

Bewar, •,* 

S,794 

8,497 

.1,879 

949 

1,090 

67 

868 

499 

347 

920 

HFilM 

Alipur Patti, 

9,14S 

979 

690 

16 

545 

496 

6,161 

497 

177 

n,544 

Karhal, ... 

7,695 

6,638 

4,909 

9,414 

789 

806 

979 

6,287 

1,095 

20,973 

1,856 

371 

83,749 

Bamfthal, 

815 

747 

883 

6,041 


17,138 

1,441 

549 

37,362 

Kisfoii-Nidiiganj 


4,461 

694 

msm 

563 

2,667 

14,692 

1,784 

18,003 

1,461 

481 

86,738 

Mustafabad,..* 

93,695 

7,668 

1,863 

9,968 

37 

1,594 

51,772 

1,995 

1,359 

!,16,526 

81ia[oliabad,.M 

18,575 

6,329 

14,131 


1,461 

189 

91,574 

648 


1,591 

841 

1,28,964 

Bhongaon, ... 

16,699 

1,089 

5,808 

973 

3,316 


44,535 

3,641 

1^76 

98,258 

Total, ... 

108,488 

60,443 

10,498 

91,730 

a,*73 

66,488 

12,326 

2,82,876 

1 7,523 

8,24S 

6,07,991 

Percentage,. •• 

17 84 

9*94 

1-79 

3*58 

■3S 

10*98 

mm 

46*45 

2*88 

i 1*36 

1*00 

Corrected per- 
centage. 

19*50 


9*00 

4*00 

1 0 60 

13*00 

200 

59*00 

3*00 

1 ISO 

1*06 


In addition to the figures of the statement given above, the dofcMi or two- 


crop area is returned at 7*39 per cent : from this, however, the area under vege- 
tables, or 1*36 per cent, must be deducted, leaving 6*03 per cent, to be shown 
under both rabi and kharif as two-cropped land, in order to get at the corrected 
percentage as shown in the second line and which represents the actual crop 
distribution.^ The figures are fairly correct except in the case of indigo and 
maise, which were replaced by rahi crops before the field operations of the survey 
commenced. The percentage of hdjra and jodr are sure indications of the cha- 


raeter of each parganah for bdjra loves sand and jodr fiourishes in loam, so in 
this district we have these crops distributed thus 


Loamy tract. 

Peretntage. 

Sandy tract. 

Percentage. 

Jodr, 

B^f2. 

Jodr. 

Bdjra. 

Mustafabad, ... ... 

97 

4 

Bewar, 

8 

■9 

Ghiror, 

91 

9 

AUpnr Patti, ... 

14 


Karhal, 

14 

1 

Kurioli, ... 

13 

li 


^ The total cultivated area differs trom that giyen in the next table by 535 acres, due to the 
Increase or decrease of cultiration between the time of survey and the date when the table giving 
fto statisties of area was compiled. The difference is thus distributed 


Parganah. 

■ 

Parganah. 

Increase. 

Parganah. 

Increase. 

Parganah. 

Decrease 

1 

KurioU, ... 
Miinpuri, .. 
Ghiror, ... 

Acres. 

79 

194 

188 

ICarhal^ ... 

Bamibal. ... 
Alipur Patti, 

-■ » ■ -y- 

Acres. 

96 

16 

15 

Bewar, ... 
Kishni, ... 
Bhongaon, 

Acres. 

89 

39 

92 

Mustafabad, 
Shikofaabad, 
Net increase. 

Acres. 

60 

99 

688 
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Similarly, the proportion of the kKatif to the rabi cultivation is gervemed by 
the facilities for irrigation. In Earhal, which is almost completely supplied by 
the canal, rabi cultivation Hses to 69 per cent, of the whole area under the 
plough, whilst in Bewar, where there is no canal and a thirsty soil, the rabi 
sinks to 44 per cent. Similarly, the dofcali land, excluding vegetables, is 9 per 
cent, of the total cultivation in Karhal, while in Bewar it is only 4 per ceni 
The crop returns of the past settlement were collected during a year of 
great climatic disturbance and any cornparisou with them would be unprofitable* 
The following statement compares the area of the parganahs as they now 
Comparison of past and stand compiled from the village records of the past set- 
present areas. tlement with the area and its classification of the pre- 

sent records (^., former settlement and P. present settlement):— 

Statistics of area. 


Parganah. 

Total area in acres. 

U^ASSBS84BLB. 

AsiKSSiBLB. 

<6 

£ 

1 

V 

► 

a 

1 

S 

s 

h 

2 

o 

11 

^ s 

+» o . 
a 4* e 

sg.j 

s 

Grores. 

Irrigated. 

I 

1 

1 

Knr&oli, •.« | 

Blainpnri, ... | p | 

OUror, 

Karhal, 

Barndhali ««. | p * 
/lipnr Patti, | p*' 
Bewar* ^ p ’ 

KUtai, ...jl;’ 

. flUkoh»l!.d. ^ 

BhODgMIl, ... 1 p ’ 
Total, ... 1 p| 

48,4S7 
48,947 
104,368 
108,010 
94,845 
96,640 
75,808 
89,633 
58,8'll 
59,310 
19,499 
19,568 
27,702 
28 029 
7J,854 
72,870 
188,767 
187,688 
196,649 
205,441 
161,102 
177,027 


17,290 
16,268 
63,769 
43,199 
49,343 
40,216 
38,249 
83,243 
20,615 
16,470 
4,821 
3,115 
4,628 
2,36 • 

83.286 
94,361 
65,613 
49,28.1 
74,991 
68,80<: 
76,128 

63.286 

4,002 
8,868 
2,531 
11,944 
2,431 
11,472 
2,299 
13,210 
701 
4,719 
1,442 
9.136 
8,014 
2,266 
2,9 18 
8,365 
4,050 
6,074 
4,319 
16,616 
10,076 
18,816 

9,144 

428 

8,357 

1.141 
6,989 

943 

6,760 

1,121 

8,687 

869 

3,700 

181 

9.412 

1.256 

6.412 

1.257 

1 8,208 

1.142 
6,377 
1,874 

18,769 

8,272 

*467 

ese 

1,231 

”677 

1*144 

916 

1,364 

nee 

667 

r,M8 

1,169 

2,110 

1,225 

9,629 

2,*787 

4, *804 

11,474 

15,649 

97,904 

37.460 
89,302 
86.834 
24,076 

80.461 
96,820 
31,042 

4,866 

8,012 

6,291 

9,776 

19,198 

26,927 

87,674 

81,767 

91,870 

101,691 

44,456 

63,978 


17,800 

98,941 

89,446 

60,495 

86,888 

43,688 

98,211 

88,767 

82,041 

67,368 

9,484 

13,659 

17,291 

21,092 

98,862 

86,7^7 

117,079 

198,179 

li0>44l 

116,466 

76,837 

98,860 



426,623 

847,600 

1 

37,785 

96,906 

79,706 

12,968 

8,800 

18,818 


138,856 

166,160 

618,780 

608,696 

1 


The revenue-free area is now confined to the villages of Bhartar and Ealydn- 
pur, opposite Batesar in the Shikohabad* parganah, held by the chief ofBha- 
ddwar and Dankarpur, in parganah Earhalheld by BAdshfih Begam, widow of 
Altkf Husain, alai$ Naranji.^ The barren area amounts to 32 per cent, of the 

* It WM originsllyIreltBsed in perpetn^ to Hnktm Nn«aii|h AU Ehta, who wis suoocodid 
b/ his dnnghter, and through her came tdrAltftf Husain. 
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whole, a alllgularly large proportion, due chiefly to tfaejarge tracts of ti«ar and 
^tenuTO ravines along the Jumna. The barren indudes the no inconsider- 
able area occupied by village sites, canals, jhils, roads, rivers, and the railway. 
The area under groves is very large and bears out the character that the district 
has for being well wooded. The great difference in the area recorded as old 
waste is due to the more accurate classification of soils at the recent settlement. 
Jhe greater portion of it is of the poorest quality, but as its soil is capable of 
S(une cultivation it was found neces^ry to separate it from the waste utterly 
incapable of cultivation. 

The increase in cultivation since last settlement has been 18*44 per cent., but 

a great portion of this is due to the reclamation of land 
Inoreaie in cultivation. , . , .1 » i i , 

which was entered as lately thrown out of cultivation 

at last settlement. The area under this latter head has fallen from 83,005 to 
12,968 acres, but groves seem to have boon included in the culturable waste 
at last settlement, so that the grove area must be taken from it before show- 
ing the progress made in bringing the recently abandoned fields under the 
plough. This great proportion of recent fallow was almost entirely due to 
the effects of the great famine of 1837-38, and it would seem to be improbable 
that cultivation has increased so little since then. Mr. Raikes estimated the 
cultivatedarea, in 1836-37, as 618,418 acres, and Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, 
gave the ettUivated area as 613,358 acres, showing only a loss of 5^060 acres 
as due to the famine. There is no doubt that he included much fallow land 
in the cultivated area and assessed it as such, and the opinion of the officers 
who revised the assessment, that the cultivation recorded by Mr. Edmonstone 
was exaggerated, gives good ground for the belief that the increase in culti- 
vation since last settlement oannot be less than 20 per cent. Mr. Raikes, 
in his valuable memorandum on the state of the disCrict in 1850-51, says 
that then the * efibots of the famine had entirely vanished, that the revised 
assessments had been accepted and worked well, the people had settled 
down quietly, and there had been several seasons of plenty. Taking the areas 
alone, common to his returns and the returns of the present settlement, or ^ 
about nipe-tenths of the present area, the district in 1850-51 had 497,100 
acres of cultivation, against 553,056 acres in the same area in 1870, showing 
an increase of 11*8 per cent, in twenty years. 379,925 acres were irrigated at * 
tiieipst settlement, against 443,376 acres irrigated in 1870, the actual 
iftorease flowing 16*7 per cent., but the proportion of irrigation to the total, 
cultivation has apparently fallen from 73*95 to 72*86 per cent. It would, 
hoifirever, be safe to assume that irrigation has kept pace with cultivation 
especially as the canals have been introduced since 1860, and cegmot in every 
case have merely supplanted irrigation from wells. Populatfon has* iltereased ^ 
by between 25 and 80 per c^t. and prices have risen considerably. 

a41 



' If AiNPUirt oim 

' {rrigation takes place from jhils, tanks, rfyers, wells, and diiaTr. Thf 
amount of irrigation from tEe first three iourees is 
in^gatiom. limited and was sufficient for only 37,143 acres, or 8'ft 

per cent of the irrigated area, during the year of measurement. The area irrir 
gable from wells at any time and actuafiy irrigated when necessary amounts to 
303,573 acres, of which rather more than one-half is watered every year. From 
a number of measurements taken* by Mr. MoOonaghoy, it appears that the 
average area irrigated by each kind of well, iu parganah Knrfioli, during the 


diy year 1868-69, was as follows ; — 

f Acres. 

Pukka well, taking all kinds of soil, per Ida or run, .m 4*925 

Kuchcha well with spring in ddmaf soil, per run, ••. 3*843 

Kuchcha well fed by percolation in Mdr soil, per run, 2*676 

Kuchcha wells taken all round, ditto, ... 31^2 

Dhenkli or lever wells, per dhenkli^ ... 1*138 


It should be noted, however, that the soil in this parganah is sandy and dry, 
and the season, too, was one of drought. As a rule, pukka wells have three 
or four runs, and kuchcha wells have only one, and, in rare instances, two rnhs; 
The statistics of the last settlement show that over the district, as it then stood,* 
there were 11,186 pukka wells in use, with 27,471 runs. In 1848449, over the 
same area there were only 9,170 wells with, 23,590 runs. The following staten 
ment shows the well statistics as recorded at the present measuronient over azi 
area of 1,086,253 acres 

Statemtni of WoUt at Settlimml, 
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fh# ^rei! giv^ above show only 7,282 pukka weila in good repair. Irri- 
jp;ation haa not decreased, yet the number of wells has evidently decreased and 
(tlie tendency to replace masonry wells by earthen wells or by canal irrigation 
is manifest. The settlement Officers attribiite this result to the new landholders 
hoi caring to iiivest their money in improvements and to the want of interest 
in the land on the part of the cultivators. Before revenue and judical sales 
^ere permitted, the hereditary tillers of the soil were seldom compelled to rO^ 
iinqnish their paternal acres. Their general eircumstances were undoubtediy 
worse than they are now. In seasons of drought and famine they suffered 
frightfully, but in seasons of plenty they had every inducement to invest their 
savings in improving their land and laying up a provision to meet future 
calamity. A masonry well was then, next to their land, the most valuable 
possession they had. It gave its return in increased produce and could iiot be 
touched by the rapacity of the underlings of Government.” The water-level 
taries vary much at different seasons. During the drought of 1868-89 very 
many wells were measured, and on testing the measurements some two or three 
years afferwards, the difference in level was found to be as much as ten to 
twelve feet The depth throughout the uplands of the northern sand tract 
varies from 12 to 25 feet ; in the centraljoam tract it lies ffrom 10 to 30 feet 
from the surface, whilst in the sdiithern mixed tract it varies from 30 feet tb 
100 feet in the raViny land bordering on the Jumna. In the alluvial soil along 
the Jumna and the E41i water is found at a depth of a few inches in some 
places and is seldom lower than bight feet from the surface. 

The canals themselves have been described on a previous page. The area 
habitually watered by theq[i covered some 102,060 
acres in the jp'ear of drought, 1868-69. But about 5,000 
acres of this total is derived from escape water which finds its way into the 
Streams. Excluding the year 1868-69, the average area irrigated between 
1866-67 and 1871-72 was 54,016 acres, 41,436 acres being roM and 12,580 
acres being kharif. The following statement compiled from the records bf the 
irrigation Department shows the annual irrigation in each parganah in the dif* 
trict:— , 
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Year. 

■| 

, 1 


Mainpnri. 

Ghiror. 


1 

1 

1 

1 


18S7-68 










jpl 

Kharffi... 

S,138 

166 

822 

969 

120 

1,922 

811 

2,184 

73 


liabi, ••• 

:0,6i7 

974 

4,763 

C,0S7 

3,930 

2.647 

1,620 

11,878 

1,325 

mi 

Totals.. 

12,785 

-, 40 

5,585 



4,570 

1,831 1 

14.010 

1,408 

1,791 

U68-69. 




4,263 j 

4,050 1 






Kh.rff,... 

8,450 

191 

3,900 


8,602 

1,706 

1,169 

9,430 

484 

... 

Babi| ... 

11,421 

709 

7,898 

10,739 1 

10,410 

3,903 

3,68') 

15,080 

1,582 

**• 

Totat|tM 

17,871 

900 

11,728 


18.912 

5,608 

4,732 

24,610 

2,06f6 

... 

1SS9<70. 











Rbarff, ... 

4,246 

333 

99 

1,864 

2,081 

947 

976 

6 418 

480 

480 

Kabi, ... 

8,514 

1,156 

143 

4,981 

4,097 

1,892 

1,762 

11,196 

848 

1,112 

Total,... 

12,760 

1,489 

242 

6,845 

8,178 

2,839 

2,787 

16,614 

1,328 

1,595 

1S70-71. 


■ 









Khailf, ... 

3,386 



1,483 

1.990 

670 

877 

4,677 

279 

490 

RaW| ... 

10,318 

111 


5,443 

4,463 

1,995 

1 852 

12,645 

l»379 

1,696 

Total, ••• 

13,663 

1,260 1 

6,842 

6.931 

mm 


2,729 

17;222 

1,768 

2,188 

IS71-72. 











Xhartf,.., 

3,599 

602 

781 

Ia31 


2,467 

535 

3,483 

619 

523’ 

la^i, ... 

S.7S6 

467 

3,817 

3,191 

••e 

6,660 

1,488 

8,067 

1,166 

1,070 

Total,... 

12,873 

u 

4,398 

4,193 


8,127 

2,023 

11,660 

n 

mi 

1S79-78. 









■ 


itliarff, ... 

4,348 


1,121 

1,260 

8.306 

867 

758 

4,093 


■11 

liabi, ... 

9,122 

... 

7,914 

5,611 

6,844 

3,098 

2,283 

12,219 

1,658 

1,867 

Tola]».^ 

12,670 

-1 

9,085 

8,771 

8,680 

3,968 

2,988 

17,212 

2,484 



* Deoember i» the j^eat month for rahi irrigation and May for the Idkaif, 
Mainpnri shows about the mean amount of canal irrigation for its area of all 
the districts watered b^ the Ganges canal and its branches. Over % central 
portion of the distriot the canal has raised the water-level considerably, and hat 
affectecl iiie darability of knchcha wells most materially. It is now inq[>08sibl6 to' 
excavate earthen wells, owing to the over-saturation of the upper strata, in 
nvany fdaces where formerly there was no difficulty. In some parts 
dilti^tuthere the Canal had not penetrated, the people here, like thCier U 
Etiwa, oomplidned that the fi^ringJevel had receded, but inquiry and i cook 
parison with recor# ^ the past settlement showed that the complaint was 
ilUfounded, 
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liie ]^oji)6ttio& of Sow to lift irrigfttioh in thii distriot it Vety tibalL 
' ?“ Sahiranpnr and Mnzafiarnagat the aflionnt of 

lift irrigation is nominal; in Meernt, Balandslialiri 
and Aligarh it falls to an extreme degree below flow irrigation ; in Eta^ 
Muttra, and Etdwa it is much below flaw ; in Cawnpora it is still below flow ; 
in Earukhabad it slightly exceeds flow irrigation, and in Mainpuri lift exceeds 
flow by 34 per cent.^ The district has the mean amount of irrigation, but it is still 
considered to be healthy, although fever is prevalent in the rains and, of late 
years, more common than Usual. The rivers here certainly afford better means 
fbr drainage and Carrying off the escape water than in the districts to the 
ilorth, and there is less water-logging of the soil. As to the influence of the 
canal in causing the production of reh, Mr. Willcocks writes as follows 
Canals are also indirectly the cause of a great increase in the reh in this 
district. Cultivators take water across reh plains in shallow ahannels, where 
the irrigation is flush, and do not remove the saline efflorescence. This 
is very soluble and is carried by the water into the fields and deposited 
chiefly at the point of entering the field. In a few years’ time reh 
begins to appear everywhere in the field, but especially where the channel 
enters. Well water would have done the same if it had been similarly treated, 
but wells are everywhere near the fields they are intended to irrigate, and hence 
their channel is always very short, while those taken from rajbahas may be 
over a quarter of a mile to a mile in length. There is a general belief among 
the people that canal water causes and this is a fact when water is too 
lavishly spent. This can be remedied, and is being remedied whenever possible 
by decreasing and making pukka the heads of the irrigation channels. la 
parts where the soil is near and does not effloresce, land is being reclaimed by 
Water lying on it on the same principle that the parts flooded all runs in 
this district are culturable even when the river or nadi is passing through an 
ftsar plain. The left bank of the canal at Takhrao is a fair example of this. 
In many cases canal irrigation is gradually making the soil less productive, as 
it induces the villagers to take two strong crops off the same field each year 
instead of one strong and one weak one.’’ On the other hand, there seems ^ 
be no doubt qf the inherent superiority of many wells close to old villager 
sites and hherae on account of the quantity of ammonia held in solufiCn* 
Mr, MoConaghey has found fields at the foot of large kherae ot villages payiflg 
*hi^h6r rates and producing more luxuriant crops than ordinary hdr land. 
!P^he attribntes.to the quantities of ammonia and jarious salts washed on to 
those fields during the rains from the hherae. * Nona^ clay, which ia^feiiDid 
on Aem abundantly, it well known to be a great fertilizer, and cnltivatpra^' 

^ Some attribute this to the eziitenee of oheap Ubour, ogiew to the dithonlty loiadin eoa« 
itmethis ftnih ehfumels ia the loose, emmblj soil of the pUini. 
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gather it from old Tillage walla and kkaras, and use it exteiisiTely ihixedt 
with mannre. It is thrown in large qnantitieB on tobacco and opium 
fields, and is considered better than ordinary manure for these products. For 
this reason, the water of wells near viiiage sites and is more sought 
after for tobacco and opium than canal water or water from ordinary wells. 
On the other hand, the natural soils dr strata sonletimes, on the contrary, im^ 
part properties the reverse of valuable to well water, the large kharua or 
bitter tract in fllustafabad, where the cultivators eagerly embrace ahy opportu- 
nity offered of availing themselves of canal irrigation, although the subsoil is 
good and firm, and wells are constructed at little expense, and last for years. 
For indigo alone, canal water is absolutely more beneficial than well water, as 
the.cuUivators can get so much more of it, and indigo is a very thirsty plant. 
It is only, however, in the case of pukka wells, or of wells by a rillage site, a good 
way from the canal or distributary, that there is aiiy choice when once canal 
irrigation comes near the lands of a village. Of the popularity of the canal, 
however, on the whole there can be little question, even where the land is al- 
ready completely irrigated from wells. There is no doubt that m any case the 
use of canal water saves labour and releases cattle for other work, and the 
supply is nearly always certain. The tendency to waste water in this district 
has frequently been remarked, and it would appear that the cultivators in Maih- 
puri are more reckless in this respect than those further north, and less careful 
in conducting the water across their fields so as to avoid ove^saturation and 
wastq.” 

The following statement is given as showing the class of crops for which 
ifater is taken from the canal i — 


crops. 


i 

i S 

! S 

6 

1871-72. 

r. 

2 

Cn.ps. 

d 

<4 

<o 

00 

1 

d 

1 - 

« 

d 

f.« 

1 

O'. 

OQ 

i 

r. 

2 . 











— r- 

Gardens, 


f,si7 

1,054 

870 

962 

Other pulsds, .. 

71: 

>! 10 


88 

6 ogar-eao«, 

eee 

S,77S 1 

8,899 

3,086 

4,196 

Fodder, 

... 

4 


... 

Wtet, 

Wl. 

2e,95d 

80,219 

18,887 

24,800 

1 Cotton, 

1,652 

•692 

250 

280 

Barley, 

... 

1S,89S 


19,889 

21,780 

1 Other fibres, ... 

526 

169 

150 

948 

Blee, 

••• 

1,185 

669 

418 

669 

Indigo, 

5.948 

7,170 

8,207 

8,96i 

kfaiSe, 

.<• 

1,879 


21 

181 

Other dyes, ... 

V 

000 

' 


Other cereals, 

... 

8,9S5 

1,498 

988 

1,602 

Drugs, 

561 




Gram, 

... 

6S5 

..... 

1,194 

526 

672 

Oil-eeedK, 

M 

•M 
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1^6 following statement shows the distribation of the irrigated area during 
the year of measuiement i— ♦ 




Bewar» ... I ... 7, .377 2,398 9,77i^ 

Kishni, ... ' 8,280 16,316 2,889 28,927 

ShikohabAd, 2,600 78,046 1,112 81,767 

Mnstafabad, 22,000 77,821 1,770 1,01,691 

Bbongaon, ... 16,449 42,590 4,939 63,978 

Tutal, ... 1,02,060^3,03,673 37,743 4,43;376 

Continuing the agricultural vocabulary of the middle Duab commenced in 
the Eta district, 1 shall here note the names given to 
Implementa. different implements used in husbandry. The hat 

or plough is made up of the following parts, which for comparison are given 
in the language of the Du4b and the North-West generally^ Meeruti Mainpuri, 
and Benares and the eastern districts s— 


Bcnarea 

and 

eastern ! 
districts. I 


Haras, .. Beam. 
Chandanli, Handle or stiU. 


Ur^h and North-West 

Meerut. 

Mainpnri. 

generally. 


Haras, ... 

Uathili, hatha, chiriya 

Haras, ... 

Halas, 

or mnthiya. 

Panl d*! or parautha, • 


Paribiri, ... 

PI i'a, chdu kiiia, ••• 

... 

Phdro, ... 

Hai, 1 d^gal, uagra, .. 

Hal, ... 

Kfir. 

H «. 

Banel, ... 

6h4nghro» ... 

Oui4hdJ. , 

Po, ••• 

Pareljkilri, 

Pachelaipaohhila, 

kilL 


Pachhmdnsa, 

phanna. 

Khora, hamel, narhel. 

1 Karhe,... 

pachhra. 

Banel, 

'll'' 

N^ri ... 

Nara, jogra. 


Jdai, ... 

... 

Tamichi, 

POif ... 

TaronAia,tar- 

Safl,. 


mlchl, ma- 
cheri. 

Sail, ... 

Sail, 

Gdtdi 

Unknown, 

Gdta. 


Parari,... 

••8 

Har, ... 


! Sole. 

Iron share. 

Body of the plough into which 
the hara9 and panh4ri are 
fixed, and often used for the 
plough itself. 

Peg or wedge which fixes the 
hara9 to the hal. 

Second wedge fixed behind the 
hal in the haliu above the oy. 

Wedge which fixes the panhdri 
to the hal. 

.^n indented part at the end of 
the beam to which the jda is 
attached. 

Leathern thongs by which the 
yoke is attached to the beam. 

Upper piece of yoke or yoke 
V Itself. ^ 

Lower piece of yoke. 


Outer pin joining ifia to #ar- 
mdeht, inner pin of the 
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> Jeta 18 the rope tied round |l|0^^necl|^|>r^ yoked. 

The fblloidng illustration 8ho#8 th(i 9 plott|;]| ||ii ordinary us^ aoji one with 
the drill (bdns) attached : — ^ ^ 



PUntglp with driXt aitadustU 


I also give the jda or yoke by which the bullooks are attached to the plough^ 

and the henga or harrow. 

The patela^ eoAdyft oc 
mhdguj is a hea^ roller 
also used A)r crashing 
clods in swampy land, 
and is usually made from 
a large log of khajdr. 
The khanera is a broom 



«r Kbkw 



made of twigs of cotton 
with which the sower 
distributes tobacco seed 
in the beds prepared for 
the purpose. The body 
of the plough is pladbd 
Terticallyin the ground, 
outside the village^ at 
certain seasons, and 


offerings are made to it to keep away disease from catde and to nentrsjfee 

the effects of an eril wind. .TUs eeremony is knowii it 
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The following illiuirations tlie di^|^t ihiaor implemejfkia used by 
Minor im^ein^to. agrioirft^gA In the Dudb 

The pharwa or phdora, or large bee, is in common use eveiywhere. The 

top of tbe iron portion where 
the handio is fixed is known 
as the pdr{, and the handle 
is called bent The kudra^ or 
pick, and the kaeij or small 
pAdora, are not shown. The 
kudhdrij an adze-shape dim- 
fhortfeu plement, and the tdngi^ a 





hind of hatchet, are gener- 
J ally used. The Aoiwtsa or 
,j hansiya, or sickle, is usually 

A made of native steel (khe- 
» rahi ) . The gahddta^ or as it 



Hiyut'ho 


Hu^tuvn. 

Hhiurpv 


is better known tbe gatdnei 
or gardii^ is used for chop- 
ping sugar-cane and fodder. 
The klmpivA a small khurpa 
used for scraping grass and 


weeding. To tread out tlio corn is expressed by gdhm, and the place where it 
is trodden out is known as pair. Tho place where the sheaves are stacked is 
callpd k^igdn or kludiydn. 

The khurpc is used for loosening, the earth around young plants and for 



weeding. Tbe khatpddari is 
a kind of khurpa used in 
transplanting tobacco. 

The panchdngura or pancha 
is a sort of rake with five 
prongs used after sowing ; a 
smaller rako used for scat- 
tering and dispersing indigo- 
seed after sowing is called 
pachguriya. The phardhi^ 
used during irrigation for 
dividing a field into small 
beds is here called pdkhiy and 
elsewhere mdnyAaand karha, 
Tho mueika or muzzle is 
known in Benares as sAonto. 


a42 ^ 



^ viisfrvBi toiarsKft'. 


‘llie aqaar’e oanras higt in vbiob tobaoco is jnwssed called badri, adH with 



Kttrahif 



iobiicco in them they look 
like bales qf cdttqna A 
large net-work sheet in 
which hkAia or chaff is 
carried is known as pdmi. 
The kardhi Ut the broad, 
shallow pan |q which sugar 
is boiled, and in the margin 
an illustration is given 
of the rude means used for 
straining the sugar in the 
process of manufacture* 




Amongst the implements used in irrigation, the first to be noticed is the ves- 
Implementa used in irri- ‘ by which the water is drawn to the surface. This is 
made of iron, pottery, or leather. The iron vessel is 
seldom used except fot drawing water for culinary purposes, and the earthen 

vessels are chiefly used where 
the dhenhli orr lever is worked, 
and then only for small gar* 
dens and the like. The large 
leathern bag used for drawing 
water is everywhere in com- 
mon use, and is here called 
pur or chana^ and elsewhere 

The iron ring around the 
mouth of the j9ur, known as 
mdndal in Meerut, is here 
called kdndar, hdr^ or kurra. 
The rope or string by which 
the put is joined on to' the 
> ifetirra is called k«# or AflMfi. 

. * t The two semi-circular pieces 

g ^ of bent wood (usually dArf^) 

fastenc^^oct fiieir extremities, to ibe kurra are called hdin or hdun^ Sometimes one 
is of-wbod and the other of iron* The two rings of iron attapbed to the hdin are 
calM kmli or kuili M made of twisted wood, anl foi^k #r paAiinoAt if m^e 





""^ur 


IMPLEHBKT USED IN IEBIOATION. 


.817 


of iron, and the stick to which these are attached is known as the 
In the illustration tfie rings are not shown. ^ The rope hy which the rings 

are attached to the 



bahora is called ban- 
dhani or handhai^fya^ 
and the well-rope 
itself is known as 
laH. The pur is 
seized by tho bdin 
by the man at the 
well, who throws 
the water into 
the •pdrchha. The 
frame-work at tho 
mouth of a well, 
called in Meerut 


ordna, is here called 

matr. The upright posts are here called niarwa ; the cross-beam is known as 
patUiya ; the pulley-posts are guriya; the axle on which the pulley runs is 
called gandla or gandra or garandu, and the pulley itself is known as ghiri or 
eliarhhi? 


Besides the arrangement noticed above, it sometimes happens that the trunk 



of a tree with two branches lopped short 
is used to form the supports of the 
gandla and ghiri. In this case the 
appliance is called a kaUr or huhar. 

The place where the bullocks turn 
from the well is called hahoroy and 
the sloping pathway down which they 
descend to bring the pur to the surface 
is known here as nakhi. The bullock- 
driver, called kiliya in Muzaflfarnagar, 
is here termed pairha* The man at the 
well who empties thejpwr, called charnya 
in Muzaffarnagar, is here termed purha 


and parehha et parchhawila. Ding is the place where the purha stands, and 
pdrchha the place where the deposits the water. The man who distributes the water 
in the field, called in Muzaftarnagar, is here called |?onZo^a ffs pankata, 

- t \ . .r n.'M 


1 Where the tinge are used, they are placed on a h6in one on 
the Iwo pieces, and a piece, oi wood known as tho bahnra is then 

to It the hart is attached, ■ Compare these with the term used in Meerut and Mosaoanuicar, 
Oasetteer, III, 474. j — . ‘ 
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If AlNPUm DISTRICT. 


The dhenkliy dhahuli^ dhuhU, or lerer, » also used in raising water when 
Diienkii. near the surface. The village terms for the component 

parts of the dhenkli are for the bucket, karwdra; rope, bardri; post or 

fulcrum, jara ; the beam 
itself,, dhenkli; clods of earth 
used to weigh down the short 
arm of the dhenkli are called 
chakka or thdd^ and the peg 
by which they are sometimes 
fixed on the dhenkli iS •known 
as khinta, while the point 
where the dhenkli works on 
the jaru is called maja* In 
many places, the cultivators 
club together and have five or 
six dhenklis at work in the 
same place, at the same timp 
all the water goes into a com- 
mon channel and one man dis- 

4- 

tributes it, in order, to the se- 
Y^rnl fields, thus not only sav- 
ing labour, but also much loss 
by absorption and evaporation. The dhenkli irrigates about two pukka lighas. 
The rahat or Persian wheel is seldom used ; where it occurs, the upright posts 
arc called in difierent places, khamb^ sipdya^ marwaoy or 
jera. The pole connecting the upright posts is some* 
times called pataliy and sometimes manjhi. The leather bag used fbr throwing 

Water to a higher elevation is, 
in this district, called paroka 
or doL When a basket made 
of bambu shavings or other 
similar materials is used it is 
called lenri. The hMa^n 
used for. shovelling water 
over a field. 

: The ropes of the paroha 
are called sometimes naraira 
and sometimes joti, and the 
place into which the water is 
thrown from the bag is called 



Persian wheel. 
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The pukka or masonry well ^ is generally termed simply Mi, and the 

* , , „ kuchcha or earthen well is known as Miya, Pukka wells 

Pukka welli. , ^ , . i. .1 i . , 1 .i « . 1 

may be further subdivided into those built of kunkur 

(ailiya)^ either with lime mortar or with gdra or mud ; those built of brick 

either burned or sun-baked, and the gdnd or garh well. Those built of kunkur 

are almost everlasting and are found in considerable numbers. The cost varies 

with the depth of the water from the surface, averaging from Rs. 150 to Rsi 

350. The ordinary masonry well built of bricks also lasts a considerable period. 

The small garh well is formed of huge bricks of a semi-circular shape, 

four or"five of which joined together form a circle, leaving ^ aperture barely 

sufficient to admit of the bucket being lowered and raised. KumbArs prepare 

the bricks and build the wells themselves. The water in these wells is never at 

a great distance from the surface. They cost from Rs. 25^o Rs. 50, and 

seldom last more than ten or twelve years. Another distinetion in wells fs that, 

unless tbo spring be reached, no pukka well can be dug, nor can one with a 

wooden lining bo used. Taking the wells where the sot is reached, a mingcs^ 

well is simply a circular excavation unprotected in any way, and can only be 

made in the best and most firm sub-soils, where they often last 20 to 30 years. 

A hira well is where the water-bearing stratum is supported by a rope- like 

fining formed of coils of twigs pegged down layer upon layer ; a hudhjdr well 

(the agdr of Muzaffarnagar) substitutes a cylindrical frame intervoven with 

twigs of jdo, arhtr or cotton for the coils of twigs; a kothi well, also called a 

garauri or gardwari, consists of a circular lining of stakes, on which planks 

(takhia) hre nailed and are firmly fastened together by it on clamps : lastly, the 

pukka well subdivided as above. To -enable the well-sinker, to reach the 

mota or stratum containing the spring, a frame called rdkh is made which 

is undermined as it sinks down, and at last remains firmly fixed in the 

mota. Above it is the jdkan or wooden cylinder on which the gola or masonry 

lining of the well rests. 'The rdkh frequently o^^nds outside the gola for 

about eighteen inches, and so protects it from the action of the water itself and 

the ingress of water coming in between the mota and the stratum above, while 

the space between the two is filled up with kunkur, san fibre, afid gdr firmly 

rammed in. Where a wooden gola is used it is attached to the rdkh by wooden 

pegs. A section of a well in Ghiror exhibited the following strata i^usar or 

hhet for five hdths ; common soil mixed with kunkur and known as machan or 

gUgilay one hdth ; harm or sandy soil somewhat moist, five hdihs^ often divided 

into harua^kdlaharuayKad ehilka ; j^arua^ five hdths ;khet again, fiveAdtAs; 

ka$ or harmy one hdthy and then comes the mota from three to ten hikhsy usually 

eand and water. In this is the soty which is a hole bored downlby meai^ of a 

> For many of them nbtn 1 am indebted to Ur. M. A McConaghey, C. S.y who placed hia in- 
•peotion booki at my disposal. 
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Bpear^ crowbar into the water-bearing stratam, from which the water nxsfaea 
np from below in a continuous jet, sufficient to keep the well full even when 
continually worked. The benda is a wooden kothi or gola put into the place into 
which the spear is driven. In pukka wells and in some kuchcha wells a frame-work 
of wood ja attached, to enable one man to work two buckets with separate sets of 
bullocks ('dojjaiVaj. Such wells are called mair, but a ki^hcha well must have 
a good sub-soil to enable one man to work two sets in this 'way. The thal is a 
substratum of moist sand which occurs between two layers .of ghara or hard 
earth. It varies in thickness very much, and in some places has never been 
worked through. ^ 

Kuchcha wells are of two kinds, the choka and the garoa. The choha con- 
sists of a small hole, four or five feet in depth, which is 

Kuchcha nells. ^ j ^ ^ a • 

^ excavated for a temporary purpose, such as watering 

cattle, when the water is very near the surface. These wells are seldom used 
for irrigation and last only about a year. The ordinary kuchcha well is called 
garoa» It is chiefiy made where the spring cannot be reached, and is hence, 
for the most part, a mere percolation well. The soil, in such cases, has a 
substratum of sand or of a pasty clay, called kliet ka matti. In the former case, 
kuchcha wells can be dug, but the supply is very scanty and is suitable for 
dhenklUf bat not for bullocks. In the latter case, kuchcha wells cannot stand, iu 
the soil comes away with the water; there is no foundation, and the or 
lining of coils of twigs, cannot be used. Where the sot, or spring, is reached all 
kinds of wells can be dug. The substratum may consist of (a) a bard white 
ol^ (potaj; (b) a layer of this clay and the khet ka matti; (c) or the same and 
then sand. In the two last cases .the Ura^ or lining of coils of twigs, becomes 
necessary, but in the firsjt it is usually dispensed with. Where sand occurs 
the hira is made fromstalks of hdjra^ maddr, and other such light material, but 
in pasty soil^ ^ stronger lining made from twigs of arhar, cotton and indigo 
becomes necesiary. The portion of the Mra lying between the water-level in 
the rains and the ordinary level or chua^ must be renewed every year, but the 
portion permanently under water need be replaced only every three or four • 
yeank Where this portion, however, consists of loose soil, no renewal can 
take place and a new well must be made, but where wells have a substratum of 
hard clay and last for from ten to twelve years, the lower portion of the 
can be renewed. A common example of ^ft^ection of r liuohcha well shows a' 
stratum of machan or kunkury soil ; then a layer of Jooso sandy soil, always 
falling in, after which comes a hudhjdr lining from ttie|ain-lovel to the ordinary 
level, and then a common bira lining as far as the well is sunk. The lower 
portion gradually falls in and the clay or sand is carried away in suspension 
in the water as it is drawn out until the hira is undermined and falls in, and a 

J Place vhero the earth So kecoms moist. 4 4 
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new well baa to be dag. Aq ordinary kaohoh^ well will irrigate about 800 
•quare yards in a day. In some cases the mota is so far below the eiirface 
that the owner must be content with the supply from percolation only, which 
often, however, is sufficient to keep a pair of bullocks in work. Many percola- 
tion wells, especially in the sandy portions of the district, get exhausted 
so quickly, and are Resides so unstable, that the cultivator must resort to the 
dhenkli apparatus wherever the depth of water from the surface permits of its 
use. Fortunately its use is possible in most places where it is wanted. The 
best kuchcha wells occur in the ^outb-west of the district, in parganah Shikoh- 
abad, where the soil is firm and the water lies at an average* depth of forty feet 
from the surface. To the east of the district however, where the water-level 
rises to ten or fifteen feet from the surface, the soil is so unfavorable to the 
construction of wells that they require constant renew^al. In the central tract 
many have been destroyed by percolation from the canals. The term is 
applied to large ciroular excavations from which the water is thrown out by 
lenraa or baskets. 


Kharif or rain-crops are here known as aaydri ; rabi or spring-crops, if un- 

irrigated, as aahirim, and if irrigated, as hharaL while 

Botation of crops. j ‘ n i j ^ 

dofash crops are called dosdre. For the kharif the 
land if ploughed usually three or four times, and the rabi ten to fifteen times. 
In bhdr soil, bdjra and moth mixed with rausa, or bdjra mixed with mtiny, 
are sown in the kharif and in ddmat soil, jodr mixed with urd and rauaa, Ar- 
har is sown with all kharif crops in good land; but if sown in bhdr^ the crop is 
easily injured by hoar-frost, and will require watering to sate it ; it is cut in 
Bahikh and Chait. San is sown, in hhdr and tikurihay in Asdrh and is cut 
in Ku&r with kkdrpia. It is grown chiefly by Kahai:$, and no rabi crop is sown 
after it, as it is too late for cereals, which are sown in K&rttik, and the cultiva- 
tor dislikes to deteriorate his land by growing sveh exhausting lOrdps as j(ra 
and chainay but there is a good kharif in the following year. Cotton is sown " 
in As4rh before all other kharif crops, except maize, which is usually sown be- 
fore the rain falls, and is cut in the beginning of Kudr. Jiray chainay maruay and 
dhdn are supposed to exhaust a field ; bdjray which is sown towards the-^d of 
As&rh and is cut in the beginning of Kdrttik, and jodr, sown at the same time 
and out in the begmniag of Agbau, make it less productive, but in a slight 
degree, and manart cefb^vigoratei^tl Barley does not spoil the soil for khartf 
crops, but wheat injur^edt and renders mannre necessary. Cane is good for 
wheat in the following ybar, but no kharif qvlvl be sown after it. *:Chaina can 
follow cane, bat it is not generally sown, owing to its deteriorating influence 
on the soil. Both the white fMid*red varieties of gram and mosdr also are 
sown in the end of i^h&don an(f the beginning of Kudr. Taking a single field/ 
thefoUowng rotation has bee 9 j^served **—1275 faaliy cotton was sown in 
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A»irb; 1276 , Bugar-mne Bovn inPhilgun and out down in 1277; iu 1278 
wheat was sown Kdrttik and was cut down in Chait, and in the following 
Asirh cotton was sown in Mr lands. The usual rotation is one year rabi crops 
and in tho next In ^auMni latida maize, sown in As&rh, is followed 

by wheat or barky in Karttik and jodr, sown at the end of Asdrh, maybe 
followed by barley in the rM if the land be manured. ^Adn^ marua, samdn, 
urJ, mdng, tilf and sArson are sown in Asdrh, and in Agban tardi land is 
cultivated with wheat, barley, and jira. Land intended for cotton and maize 
requires two to five plonghings ; for jodr and bdjra one to five plonghings. 
Bhiir soil is easily ploughed, anti as a rule, the more the soil is pulverised 
and mixed, the less expense there will be for weeding. Indeed, such are the 
advantages derived from continuous ploughing, that if the soil be ploughed 
for the khartf^ in Phdlgun and Ghait, no manure will be necessary except 
for sugar-cane. An average pair of bullocks will plough about one pukka bigha 
in a day, and, as a rule, there are 18 to 20 kuclicha bfghas of rabi and 10 to 
1 2 of khaHfy with four bfghas for dofasli crops, kept in cultivation by one plough. 
One pukka ser oi jodr and about half a ser of bdjra is sown per kuchcha bigha. 
For motA, rausa, urd, mdng^ chaina, kuriy and cotton, the seed amounts to one 
pukka ser for the same area ; for maize and indigo, IJ to 2^ sers ; for tily one 
chattdk ; for sarson and dwa, I ser ; for sa/iy 4 sers, and for potatoes, 60 to 80 sers, 
Jodr and bdjra seed are sometimes merely scattered over the ground and after- 
wards ploughed in. The word bom expresses the sowing of crops iu both the 
kharif and rabiy and munriihe cutting of crops. 

As a rule, crops sown in mattiydr soil require four waterings ; in first class 

^ ^ , durnaty three : in second class ddmaty two : in bhdr, one 

Number of waterings. ' , ^ ^ 

or two, and in pira and tikurihay five. A red hard earth 

known as girua is unfit for irrigation. It does not absorb water, which only lies 
upon it and stagnates, and altogether it is a bad, worthless soil. Bhdr gets too 
cold from much rain, and excessive irrigation causes it to lose its force. Tikurihay 
on the other hand, cannot have too much water. In dry seasons,- it is not fit 
for cultivation and does not retain moisture sufficient to enable the seed to ger- 
minate, whilst hkdr retains water for a long time, and the more there is the greater 
the moisture. First class ddrmt retains moisture longer than any other 
soil, while usar resembles girm in its unfitness for irrigation. Wheat, according 
to the variety and tl^e soil, requires from three to six waterings, and baVlegr 
requires one watering less than wheat. Gbam sometimes gets ode watering in 
matiiydry hot, as a rule, none is given, l^tween the time of sowing sugar- 
cane and the rains, the crop requires eight to ten waterings, and after the rains 
and before cutting, one, two or three more, according as the rains are early or 
late. Opium gets eight to ten waterings and is a faTOuriie and profitable 

KAchhis and Lodhas. > : 
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Manure is highly prized and is alwajs used where procurable. Cow-dung, 
however, owing to the absence of forests, is made up 
into cakes called uplas and is used as fuel, and there are 
no appliances for the storing of manure sb'as to preserve its quality. Such ds 
it is, about 100 baskets ( daliya)^ each containing about one-quarter hundred- 
weight of manure, are required for one kuohcha bigha of wheat ; 50 to 100 for 
barley where it can be spared ; 80 to 100 for cotton; 100 to 150 for sugar- 
cane ; do to 60 for jodr, and 80 to 100 for maize. The effect of an application 
of manure lasts for two years, and if a large quantity has been given for three 
years, certain crops, also by the dropping of their leaves^ afford a leaf-manure to 
the soil. Thus hemp leaves the soil manured for three years, and cotton, indigo, 
and tobacco for one year. Good wheat is produced after these crops without any 
further manuring ; but cane requires manure after them all. Mama impoverishes 
the land for a second crop, and tobacco must have one basket of manure and 
one of clay saturated with ammonia and phosphates (nuna mdtti) for each bed 
(kheria) Jira, which is sown early in Fds and is cut at the end of Chait^ re- 
quires little manure, but must have a large quantity of nuna clay. Indigo requires 
little manure. After wheat, the land must be manured before sowing the kharif 
crop. It has been estimated that each adult inhabitant of a village represents 
manure for four biswas, and each head of cattle manure for twenty-eight biswas, 
Mr. McOonaghey’s estimate of the produce per acre, based on numerous 
inquiries and experiments extending over the period of settlement operations, is 
as follows : — Wheat in irrigated ^au/tdn, 1, 600 tbs per acre; in irrigated manjha^ 
1,400 tbs, and in irrigated barha^ l,100tbs ; barley in the 
same classes of irrigated land gives l,600tbs, l,400tb8, 
and l,200tbs. respectively, and in unirrigatod land about half that amount ;yodr in 
home land gives 800tbs. per acre, and in outlying lands 550tb3: bdjra in home lands 
gives 600tbs per acre, and in outlying land 420tbs, while cotton gives 92tbs of the 
cleaned fibre per acre. This last is a very high average and is 50tbs in excess 
of the general average of these provinces.^ Ghiror, Mainpuri, and Karhal 
produce the best rice; Mustafabad and Shikohabad the most cotton, and 
Karhal and Ghiror the best sugar-cane. Jira yields about 20 sers per kuchcha 
bigha and sells at about four sers pukka per rupee, jodr yields about two maunds 
per kuchcha bigha (one-fifth of an acre) ; btijra^ three-fourths of a maund, and 
moth or masinaj a maund to a maund and a half. The actual weighment of rice 


^ The cotton outturn for 1874 wae ae foUows V 


^cres under 
crop. 


Outtornlnft.. ATeMge p.r «cw 
l/UMuru iu,*us. cotton. 


Ptsjftb, 

V.-W. ProTiocei, 


45,983.940 

61.447,971 
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out and threshed from three average ploU| each meaanring half an acre, showed 
for first specimen 6 maunds 20 sera; for the second, 5 maunds 30 sers, and for 
the third, 5 maunds 9 sors, or an average of 5 mannds 83 sers per Ugha jaribi. 
In addition, about half a mannd of*5Adia or chaff and about seven maunds 
of straw were produced. The seed sown is about 7^ sers per bigha jaribi. 

. Taking manjha land, the cost of wheat cultivation hasten estimated by Mr. 

Wheat Benniston as follows ploughing ten times one acre, 

Hs. 2-3; well-irrigation, from a kuchcha well, three 
times, Rs. 7-14, or canal irrigation, Rs. 4-2, including pay of labourers ; reaping, 
33 annas ; other labour, Rs. 2-5 ; rent, Rs. 4-6, and seed, Rs. 3-2, or a total of 
Rs. 16-15 to Rs. 20-11 per acre according to the kind of irrigation used. Pro- 
duce per acre, say 17 maunds, which at 25 sers per rupee is worth Rs. 27-3 ; 20 
maunds of straw at four maunds per rupee, Rs. 5 ; and sarson or mustard, grown 
around the field, about Rs. 4, or a total of Rs. 36-3, leaving a profit on well irri- 
gation of about Rs. 16 per acre-^far too high an estimate in my opinion. The 
preparations of wheat are numerous i^ndnkhatdi is fiour made up with ghi and 
milk; hMrma^ laddurmodah^ laddumogadyjalehif soAan-Aalda are sweetmeats; 

Other preparations are khajurai, gojhaj aamdin^ mdth or mathn^ iamoaay bdti, pitau^ 
ptlri, 8e<hladdu,gana or murid, pd(Hrotx, mdlpdri, pdranpdri, lochdi, khaata, mohanr 
bhog, khamira, adda roti, kcifihauri^tharri, mdlpda, gulgula, and iapai* Though the 
wheat crop, as a rule, is made up of different varieties in the same field, owing to 
the seed supplied by those who lend grain being mixed, there are several well 
established varieties commonly grown in this district, viz,: ^aua manya, the 
reddish-awnless variety ; sua the reddish-awned variety ; aafed mariya, 

white and awnless ; aafed tikrari, white and awned ; the awned and awnless varieties 
of katiya or red wheat proper and aamhariya. The first two have a white grain ; 
they require three waterings, yield most produce, and sell about one ser in the 
rupee higher than the remainder. Next in value and similar to them come the 
second two i the aa/ed mariya especially gives a large produce, but requires plenty 
of water (four or five waterings) and is chiefly grown by Lodhas and K4ohhis. The 
katiya is the hardiest of all, and gives the highest produce, but is only third hi 
value, and both grain and flour are reddish. The aamhariya hae a grain longer 
than the ordinary wheat and is more common in B&h Pandhat, on the right bank 
of the Jumna. Wheat enters into several of the mixed crops which form suoh 
an important part of the rahi cultivation. Wheat and barley mixed are called 
gojdi ; wheat and gram, jgochuna or gechanna: wheat, barley and peas, (Aamar 
goji\i ; barley and gram, or hgttar; barley and peas, bajhar; wheats barley, 
peas, and gram, tarua, and gram and peas, channa motor. About 10 sers pukka, 
or 12^ sers of the standard weight, of wheat are sown per kuoheha bigha ih 
paukdni land, and 7^ sers puckka, or 10 sers standard, in barhd and 
7^, sera pukka of barley and gram are sown eyerywhewi . ' :k 
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Some of the varieties of rice grown here are as follows ; — ndha or dharikuvf 
a bearded white variety, producing grain oatsido the 
sheath, like wheat ; adthi or dhdn, an unbearded dark 
coloured variety, producing the grain inside the leaves; kai^ a bearded 
dark-coloured rice which flowers outside and yields a dark and cnarso grain 
like adthi; puaai^ a wjld rice, bearded like barley and flowering outside like 
ndha ; Uhi^ also a wild variety which yields a small yellow grain and is bearded ; 
and aondha or sonra, which is like dhdrif but is coarser and has a stronger stalk : 
it 3rield8 a yellow grain twice as thick and large as common rice and flowers 
outside the leaves : it is sown in beds and is then planted out, and will give ten 
to twelve pnkka maunds per bigha. Both the white variety ( ndha) and the 
dark varieties (dhdn and kai) are sown in fields and are not transplanted. Bice 
requires about 2jf pnkka sers of seed to the kuchcha bigha, three of which 
make one pukka bigha. 

Sugar-cane is planted from the middle of M&gh to the 18ih of Bais&kh 
(akhidj), usually after cotton or barley, and never after 
jodr, bdjra, mothf opium, jira, or ehaina. It,; sometime, 
succeeds wheat and hemp, if the land be rich, and is followed by wheat. The 
cane stored for seed is prepared by cutting off the head (dg) containing the 
leaves, and the portion remaining (painro) contains three or four buds. Five 
of these canes make one painja, and 21 painja make one pfidndi From 4 to 
4j^ phdndia for seed cost one rupee. A phdndi for pressing purposes contains 
200 canes, and four phdndia of red cane and three of white cane produce 
one ndndj or about nine gharda of raa or juice. . One ndnd yields about ten 
to eleven sere of gdr known as a phuka and there are about 16 to 20 phukaa 
per bigha kucbcba. Another mode of reckoning makes 3^ hhog or pukka 
maunds of raa to the ndndy and 60 or 70 hhog to the kuchcha bigha. On 
the whole, the produce varies from 20 to 30 maunds of gdr per acre. A kuch- 
bha bigha (one-fifth of an acre) of the best cane has been known to yield a 
^oun, or six maunds, whilst five maunds may be considered to be a fair average 
outturn. The cane is cut from the lltb sudi K&rttikto the akhtij of Bais4kfa. 

There are two varieties of tobacco, the katki and the dhdkka or lakra. The 
former is sown in Asdrh or Sdwan in beds, and is trans- 
planted a month afterwards in Bb&don or S&wan, and 
is cut in M&gh or Fhdlgun. The second is sown in Bh&don, is transplanted in 
Ku&r or M6gh, and is cat in Chait and Baisdkh. 

Opium^ is of two kinds, that with the white flower and that with the red. 

The former is the better of the two and yields the most 
produce (kandhwa)* It is sown in Eudr and the beginr 
of Edrttik, and is frequently watered and gets a large quantity of manure. 
When about five to six inehes high, nma matti is applied and hi^ a baikett^tf 
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manure (one stone weight) is given to each kheri^ or bed/measnrihg ten M 
bjeeven feet. Then the crop is irrigated twice and weeded onoe, and half a 
basket of nuna matti (1^ stone weight) is applied. This operation is repeated 
again in a week or tei\ days, and after some time the crop is weeded and water 
is pnt on lightly to about one-half the amount given to wheat. The pods are 
first sliced in Chait by an instrument resembling a comb, -and the opium is o<d- 
lected daring that month. The seed is sold to the oil-pressers at a rate a little 
less than that obtained for sanon or mustard-oil. The cultivation is carried on 
usually under a system of advances by which the cultivator receives one rupee 
per kuohcha bfgha in S4wan, and t^o annas in the rupee of his last year's earn- 
ings which is held back until the opium has passed the examiners. A kncheha 
bigha produces three sers of marketable opium in a favourable year, for which 
the cultivator receives five rupees per ser at the opium godown. 

The district is not subject to floods, though in some plac^, owingto obstruct- 
and famines ed drainage, small tracts are often submerged, espe- 

cially in parganahs Karhal and Bam4hal. Locusts 
appear at times, and the small white worms known as mdo and sdn occasionally 
damage the rain-crops. Another worm, named mako, appears with the east 
Wind in the khari/» Frost in December and hail-storms in March and April 
often destroy the crops in whole tracts of country. The district, in common 
with the rest of the Du&b, has often suffered from long and severe droughts, 
some account of which has already been given.^ Through the absence of irriga- 
tion, the district suffered from the famine of 1 803-4, and was also visited 
by hail-storms. There were several seasons of drought between 1813 and 
1837. In 1837-38 the district suffered very severely. Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, 
after visiting Farukhabad, reported as follows: — Mainpnri was in a somewhat 
worse state. The parganahs which the road traversed were barren and parched, 
the cropsin the ground stunted and light, and no appear- 
ance of any Mar(^ having been reaped, but towards 
and in Sirhpnra (now in the Eta district) the cultivated area seemed muoh im- 
proved.” Captain Wroughton, the surveyor, writes of his visit during the 
preceding November (1837) to Eta, Sakit, Sirhpura, Knrkoli, Shikohabad, and 
Ohiror, and says that in ordinary seasons a cultivator with one plough tills 40 
bighas,* of which one-half is irrigable. In 1837, only four-fifths of the irrigable 
area was cultivated, and none of the dry area. The Baniyas, as usual,' assisted 
the cultivators with seed, but when they saw the unfavourable nainxe nf 
the season, lefused to advance grai^ for suMstenoe until the new orops 
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.may readily be imagined^" the 


cultivators neglected their sowings, which perished, and multitudes theni 
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fled to other perto of the coantiy where report led them to contemplate a 
more promising state of affairs.'* Eur^li was hj no means in so favour- 
able a state as Eta, the soil being chiefly bhdr or sand. The irrigation 
extent was much under previous years, and fodder was procurable with 
the greatest difficulty. One-half of Mustafabad was in a passable state,— 
that is, there was about 25 per cent, increase in the wet cultivation beyond 
previous years. The other half, to the south-west, was in a deplorable state, 
and from a rapid view of its condition, Captain Wroughton estimated that it 
could not have had more than one-quarter the ordinary extent of wet cultiva- 
tion. In both Mustafabad and Shikohabad there was no dry cultivation what- 
ever, and fodder in the shape .of grass was not procurable. Numbers of cattle 
perished from want of food and want of water, for the depth of water from the 
surface in the country towards the Jumna rendered the raising of it in sufficient 
quantities so laborious as to make it impracticable. In Ghiror there was an 
increase in the wet area of fully 25 per cent., but there was no dry tillage. 
Captain Wroughton writes:—^* Though the cattle have, generally speaking, not 
died, the hot wind will certainly put them out, for even in working now their 
limbs bend under the shadow of a carcase. Grass is to be had, but is still ex- 
tremely hard to procure, and when obtained, if I may say so, contains as much 
nutriment as rejected rope-yarns, and is beyond the masticating powers of any 
animal that I am acquainted with, save and except a hungry Du&b bullock." 
The effects of this famine was seen not only in untilled fields, in the loss of 
men and cattle and the deterioration of the working power of the survivors, but 
also in the violent changes which took place in the constitution of the existing 
social body. As will be seen, hereafter, very many of the transfers of land which 
subsequently took place owed their origin to the indebtedness caused by the 
famine and the usurious interest charged by the Baniyas for seed and the ne^ 
cessaries of life, and it was many years before the district recovered from the 
check then given to its prosperity. The remissions of revenue on the two 
years amounted to Bs. 72,931, and the net balance at the close of 1246 fatli 
(1838-39 A.D.) amounted to Bs. 4,09,804 on the district as it then stood. 

Again in 1860^61 famine visited the district, but the officers were now pre- 

I 8 S 0 -S 1 and 1868-69 to deal with it, and, as a relief work, the Shikoh« 

/ * abad road was taken in hand and gave daily employ-, 

meni to 4^000 persons while &e distress lasted. A sum of Bs. 30,874 (indud- 
ing Bs. ff,36i0 firom local aubsoriptions) was placed at the disposal of the local 
committee, and of this Bs. 29,865 vQqi^expfnded in rdieving a daily average 
ef4^5, or a total iof 390,713. ThulddM noriudude the sums spent on relief 
wer^tlle B8. 20,118 adv8mcedt(> the onitivators for seed and cattle, the giMer 
porMon of which ms never recovered; nor the portions of the bajaimes of the 
land revenue (Bs. 1,06,481) which vrere lubsoqueutly remitted. The diitfiet 
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suffered little during the drought of 1868-69. During Augusii. 1868, the 
collector anticipated that his district would be the-centre of an enormous famine 
tract, but did not venture on an opinion as to what the depth of distress might 
reach. But the rain-fall in September came in time to save the district from 
ruin, and the eventual out-tutn of the spring crops was estimated at about three- 
fourths of the average. Prices were kept up here in April, 1869, by the export 
of large supplies of grain towards Central India. The following table shows 
the prices ruling in the last week of the month during the season of scarcity 
Prices during the season of scarcity^^ 


Month. 

Wheat. 

fiarley. 

Bdjra. 

Jodr, 

Common 

rice. 

Oram. 




S. 

C. 

S. 

0. 

8. C. 

S. 

C. 

8. 

C. 

8. 
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8 

13 0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

12 

8 
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IS 

4 

19 

8 

... 

. 

M 

10 

0 

14 

4 
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i» 

... 

14 

8 

17 

8 
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10 

0 

14 

8 

May 


••e 

15 

0 

19 

4 
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.. 

11 

1 

13 

14 
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eee 

13 

IS 

16 

4 
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11 

0 

18 

1 

July 


aoe 

19 

14 

15 

14 



S4 

9 

12 

12 

7 
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set 

19 

1 

15 

8 

IS 0 

18 
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9 

0 

11 

7 

September 
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19 

0 

16 

0 

11 0 

12 
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9 

19 

10 

0 

October 


... 

10 

9 

16 

1 

17 8 

so 

0 

10 

0 

10 

5 

November 



10 

12 

16 

15 

18 IS 

to 

IS 

10 

6 

10 

IS 

December 
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9 

10 

16 

10 

17 14 

18 

14 

11 

7 

10 

4 

January 

1870, 

... 

9 

1 

18 

0 

18 9 

21 

if 

11 

10 

9 

7 

February 



9 

8 

19 

5 

21 8 

21 

3 

12 
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9 

8 

March 

II 

... 

19 

4 

24 

15 

93 4 

23 

6 

11 

12 

12 

0 

Average, 

... 

12 

0 

16 

S 

17 0 

17 

11 

10 

a ' 

11 

12 


A glance at the map will show that the communications in this district aro 
suiiioient to protect it in time of drought. Metalled roads pierce the boun- 
dary on all sides, the railway and a navigable canal run through it, and the 
Jumna borders it on the south-west. This, with the great extension of irriga- 
tion, must remove the fear of any great distress in seasons of drought. 

Amongst the weeds noxious to crops, special prominence must be' given to 
the haisurdij which infects portions of parganah Mustaf- 
The weed batsurCt. stretches in an irregular broad belt from the 

north-west comer of the parganah to the south-east, and is almost invariably 

concurrent with brackish water. Three theories have been started with regard 

to it : first, that the water has been rendered bad by the presence of the roots 

of the weed which stretch a remarkable distance below the surface to the spring- 

leves, which is often over thirty feet: second, that the growth of the weed is 

induced by the presence of the bad water ; and third, that both the water and the 

plant are prodnets of the soil where they ocqjur. The weed is sometimes found in 

villages where the well water is sweet, but such cases are isolated and except 

tional, and the general rule obtains that brackish water and baisurdi are 

' Th» aterage prices ol wheat in 1860-61 wasio Augnst, 1860, 16 eere ; September, 114 > OOJ- 
tobcr,il4i Movember, 12| ; Dcember, I a|; January, 1861,114 » Eebmry, 114 { Mtrob, IHl 
April, 184} May, I6lj June, 164 } and m July, 164 Hri. 
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conterminous in their area. Although the people say that the brackish water has 
been always present, and that the weed has grown up only in tho last quarter of 
a century, Mr. McConaghey is of opinion that haisurdi has always been present, 
and that its farther extension is not to be dreaded. In 1868-69, Mr. Wright 
gave much attention to the subject and suggested the first two theories, but did 
not come to any conclusion respecting which was the most worthy of adoption. 
He remarks that the intelligent peasant adheres to the assertion that the water 
has all along been brackish, and that the weed has only made its appearance 
since the last 20 or 25 years.” Its presenoe,” he adds, must have been 
very limited at the last settlement, for it is not noticed by Mr. Edinonstone in 
his reports, whilst it now forms a feature that cannot be overlooked.” He 
therefore argues that the growth of the weed is of late date, and most probably 
on account of the general co-existence of it with bitter water. On the other 
hand, he urges in favour of the first theory that in all tho villages in which the 
weed is at present most prevalent, the quality of the water was recorded by the 
surveyor in 1839 as “ sweet” and good,” whilst now it is almost invariably 
brackish. He, hence, suggests that its nature may have been changed within 
the last 30 years, most presumably by the weed, which undoubtedly extends its 
roots down to the spring level. These roots on being steeped in pure water 
quickly transform its character to that of the water found in the brackish wells. 
- Mr. McConaghey shows that the records of the survey are untrustworthy 
in this respect, for ho found that the reports on individual villages made by 
Mr. Dick in 1846 establish beyond doubt the fact that the area covered by both 
water and weed was beyond doubt the same then as now, and from this argues 
that both are of old existence in this part of the district. Specimens of the 
weed and water were sent to Dr. Macnamara of Calcutta in 1871, who thus 

Dr Macnanara’so inion McConaghey puts forward 

two theories as to the connection of the weed and bad 

water : first, that the weed spoils the water, and second, that the bad water sup- 
ports tho growth of the weed. The first theory may, 1 think, be altogether put 
aside : tho weed could spoil the water only if portions of it were allowed to rot in 
the well. The fact that a piece of the plant placed in water quickly spoils it is no 
evidence for the truth of the theory in question ; many, in fact almost all, fresh 
succulent vegetable tissues would have a like effect. As regards the second 
theory, I am inclined to look upon the bad Water and the plants as products of 
the soil ; both take from the soil ; neither add anything that is new to it. Then 
there is the fact mentioned by Mr. McConaghey that the plant does grow in the 
neighbourhood of sweet-water wells. But how are the sweet-water wells distin- 
guished? A native’s notions of the constitution of a water are very crude; 
probably sweet, salt, oily, and rank-bad waters only differ at most iiithepropoN 
tion in whidi Qie same dissolved matters are present In these so-called varieties; 
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Probably the direction inquiry should take would be as to the nature of the soil in ; 
which the weed flourishes ^but in the first instance inquiry would have to be made 
M to the limits of the growth of the weed, how far these limits may depend upon 
other than physical causes ? And, again, as to whether any physical causes, apart 
from the nature of the soil, ar^resent to such a degree that they might influence 
the habit of the plant. These and other points, which would doubtless suggest 
themselves to a scientific inquirer on the spot, would have to be settled beforr 
undertaking the laborious work of the chemical analysis of the soil of different 
parts of the neighbouring country, and of the plant itself. I do not think such 
an inquiry could be undertaken unless upon the spot, and the work involved in it 
would demand for at least two or three months the whole time of a good chemist,’’ 
Mr. McConaghey, with reference to this report, writes as follows:-* 

That the weed and water are connected with each 
Mr. McConaghey's opinion. r i. j ‘x* i x j* i x 

other 1 am not prepared positively to dispute, bat 

the inore I think on the question, the more 1 am inclined to favour Dr. 
Macnamara’s supposition that they are both products of the soil, both 
taking from it, and neither adding any thing that is new to it. The 
idea that the weed could possibly infiuence the spring water seems to me nn- 
teuable ; and that it can exist without bitter water is abundantly proved from 
its occurrence in some villages where the water is sweet, and from its luxuriant 
growth along canals and rajbahas. These exceptional instances militate with 
great force against the second theory, and are, in my opinion, sufficient to upset 
it. Of all the theories brought forward, Dr. Macnamara’s is the most plausible, 
and the one which I would unhesitatingly adopt. In confirmation of it I give 
the two following examjiles. Immediately on a change of soil from Mmat to 
bhf&r in these south-west villages, I have invariably remarked that the growth 
of haiBwrdi suddenly disappears and the well water becomes sweet. Also in low- 
lying tardl land hiiaurdi is not found, nor do the wells dug there furnish brack- 
ish water. Here also a change in soil affects both water and weed equally.” 

The plant comes to maturity and flowers in May and June. It reaches a 
height of 18 or 20 inohes, grows densely and luxuriantly, and clothes the then 
arid plains with a verdure not at all unpleasing to the eye. With the rains the 
leaves and stems wither and die away, but the roots, which extend down to the 
spring level, retmn their vital power, and throw up shoots again in the spring, 
w*hea the rdbi crops begin to show above the surface of the grounds If the 
young hauurdi plantsare removed as they appear, the crops gain the asoendancy 
and their produce is not materially injured, but if weeding is not carefiilly at^ 
tended to during the first mouth or two, tfiey get choked up with baisurdi and , 
become stunted and sickly in consequence. Plants,' such as arAor, oastor-oil, 
and Qptton,. which throw their roots deeply into jjie soil, will not grow luxaii*^ 
wily in land infested with this weed, but ordmvy oer^, subk u wheat and 
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witik rtfbtil exiendii&g only n inches Mow the BiirAie% ihme as well 
ibere as Alskwhez^Oi all otM drohmstanoes being equak” 

!nie distridt ie fairly wooded and Utere are asme |[odd gtfetes of Mdum and 
Jtmgiei niango. In parganah G^or a*r6 the remains of iho 

large dh^ jnngle which $)^MeV]y rah in a belt ten ho9 
Wide tiirOi^h the Whole of Ei^wa, Mainpnri, Eta, Aligarh, and Bnlandshahr. 
i’ortions of this jungle are leased tb BaheliyaS and others at about eight IKghas foff 
the rupeOf for gathering gnnj. Incisions are made in the bark of the dhdk in 
the cold weather, and in thirty^-six hours the gum exudes and hardens. It is 
then screed off by a and to dear it of fragments of bark and dirt it iS 

beaten oh a dry hard piece of ground with rhugris or mallets, and then again oh 
an ugK or roaDcl;|^tone platform with mtisdls or wooden pestleS. The ohttum per 
bigha is often as much as twenty sers durmg the season. The Baheliyas sdt 
the,gam to Baniyaa at from Bs. 2 to Bs. 4 per manhd, according to quality^ and 
the latter retail the gum for indigo manufacture pt from Bs. 4 to Bs. 6 per rnaund^ 
Another jungle product is gandar or garira, the high grass used for thatching, 
ropes, and mats, which often leases for from one to three rupees per bigha. The 
lower pointed leaves are known as pattd and are used for thatching ; the leave!, 
close to the stdk are called mtinj and are used id rope-making ; the flower stalks 
without tho mdnj are called sirkij and with it are known as sehta. The fonder 
is used for ceilings and, instead of a tarpaulin, for carts, and the latter is made 
into coils and placed on the rafters of houses to prevent clay frofo falling through. 
Saltpetre, both crude and refined, is exported in considerable quantities. In 
the manufacture of crude saltpetre^ there are two pro» 
cesses, the jariga or artificial heat process, and the. 
aliga or solar-heat process, lu both of these processes it is necessary to make 
the* brine first, and for this purpose a shallow trough (kariga) is excavated in 
some mound or artificial eminence raised a few feet above the level of the sur-* 
rounding countiy. 'The trough is usually from 18 incheis to 2 feet broad, 7 
to iO feet long, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in depth. The bottom is lined 
whh several rows of bricks, on which are laid twigs of cotton or stalks of arhar^ 
and over these a layer of grass, so 8» to form a rough kind of filter, while thtf 

Ariifltfst &eiiirprdtseiik interstices left between the bricks allow the brine to 
flow. About twelve maunds of earth impreguated' 
xnth saltpetre 4,4^ &en thrown in loosely and obvered by about from fifty to 
ehij ghar(u of water for 8 t^j!2 hours, when it is' allowed to run blSP into AT 
reservoir (kanda)^ yields aCout 2& to 30 gharas of brine. In ike 
' the brine is then boiled for about six or seven hours in a bowl-sWp^ 

of iron (hardhi) to crystallizing point As soon as a drop of the liquid 
vAli soliidhfy on a leaf, tho fire damped and the solution is removed to 

: ^ Fiitt snbie'by Mn C. Sf. Sbfith of the ^ 

. . a44 
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:earthen T6ssel8 kztown as ndfkis, where^Dn oooliDg, .the crystals forzn and yield 
about one-bdf the weight of saltpetre. The liqaor left in the ndnds on the 
jremoval of the crude saltpetre ist^nown as tor, and'tnay bb used for extracting 
alimentaiy salt, or i>6 sprii^l^d again over the hariya^ About foui? maunds of 
wood or five maunds of leaves are required as fuel for ope operation, and the 
permission to gather and use the wood or leaves is usually included in each 
lease. The leases vary from Bs. 10 to Rs. 100, but the average for the circle, 
including the Et&wa and Maiupuri districts, is Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per factory. 

The aliya process allows the brine to flow into a largo, shallow yat of 
masonry known as a kydri. The vat is about six inches 
0 - ea process. there are usually two or three in each factory, 

placed on different levels to allow of the brine flowing fromfOne to the other 
until the saltpetre forms. This process occupies about two days in favourable 
weather, and can only be followed in the driest and hottest weather. The 
same quantity of saltpetre and twice the amount of alimentary salt is produced. 
To refine the saltpetre some thirty gharas of water are bpiled in a large iron 
vessel, and to this ate added some five maunds of crude saltpetre, and the solution 
is allowed to boil for two hours. It is then drawn off 
into a large wooded trough or. succession of troughs, 
and when the sediment falls to the bottom, the clear solution is drained off and 
allowed to cool. The operation takes from three to five days and gives about 
two maunds of refined saltpetre. The boiling is generally continued until five 
vats are filled, when the crystals are removed from the first vat, and the remain- 
ing tor or mother liquor is again worked up with four maunds of crude saltpetre 
and some water, so as to prevent the liquor from becoming too thick fop crys- 
tallization. The alimentary salt produced pays duty at Rs. 3 per maund and 
sells for Rs. 4 per maund. The cost of manufacture varies in every parganah, as 
well as the cost of the lease of the right to remove nitrons earth. As a rule, a 
crude factory can yield fifteen sers of crude saltpetre a day, or about a maund 
every three days during the working season, worth Rs. 3-8-0. Against this must 
be charged wages of licensee and labourer for three days, at two annas a day, 
12 annas ; fuel, 7^ annas ; lease, 3 annas ; hire of boiler, 3 annas, or Re. 1*9-6 
per maund. For seven maunds of refined saltpetre valued at Rs. 

Rs. 6-12-0 per maund, the charges are for three labourers, 6 annas ; fuel,Re. 1-4 ; 
hire of hcnler, annas ; lease, 4 annas ; and value of 9^ maunds of crude saltpetre, 
Bs. 32-2-0, or a total of Rs. 35-1-3, leaving Bs. 12-2-9, profit on the operations, 
out of which the license, amounting to Rs. 50 per annum, ^ust be paid. 

Another refining process known ae ras^gaUi is thus cofidncted. A cert^ 
Bfu-gdUii quantity of crude brine is bolted to crystallizing 

and when incalesoexit, two or threq inaunds of raw mate- 
idal are added, and the boiling is continued for an hour longiir. The solation is 



iben^removed to the yati EB before ^ben (be sedimenthai ftlle^ tibeboW 
tom, the Qnpernatant liquor iii retransferred to the Ebijer^ and mixed wilh a por-*. 
tion of ihe tar or motfaer-liqnor, i's again boiled for two hours*. The salt then pre** 
oipitates; and afiterits rlhioyal the solution is deposited in vats, and crystallization 
takes plaoe. This process gives the superior saltj^tre known as ek bdra, and also 
a considerable q:qantity of good alimentary salt. There are several hundr^s of 
crude factories, but only a few refineries, in the district;^ The ras^ftotoriea 
number about one hundred. Each refinery employs six to ten workmen : 
khdri works, three labourers, and the license and crude saltpetre factories^ two*^ 
men. A crude facf^ 9 ;j; with one boiler can turnout eleven maunds per mensem,/ 
or in the seven working months about 80 maunds of crude material,, worth on ^ 
an average about three rupees per maund. 

There is no stone in the district, and when required it is brought from Agra. • 

Building materials Kunkur both for road-making, lime-burning, and in^ 
blocks for building, is abundant and of good quality* 
Block-kunkur costs for quarrying, one rupee per 100 cubic feet; for carriage,; 
eight annas per 100 cubic feet per mile, and for dressing, two rupees for the 
same quantity. Bricks measuring 12'^ X 6^ X including pila bricks,,. pMt 
Bs. 650 per lakh, and lime burned with cow-dung about Bs. 10 per lOO 
cubic feet Fair masonry, whether with block kunkur or with bricks, can be 
executed for from Hs. 13 to Bs. 16 per 100 cubic feet. Sdl timber, from 
Oawnpore, fetches Bs. 3-8 per cubic foot. Both (block) and bkhwa kfinkur 
can be stacked on the road at an average of Bs. 2-8 per 100 cubic feet. The for^ 
mer is not so hard as good bichioa^ but with light traffic will endure longer and^ 
makes a smoother road. Metalling a road twelve feet wide with kunkur 
spread to nine inches and rammed down to six inches, costs, on an average, 
Rs. 1,188 per mile. The actual average expenditure for making and repairs 
of the principal roads has been as follows ; — Grand Trunk road, construction, 
Bs. 3,063 per mile and repairs Bs. 120 per mile per annum ; district metalled - . 
roads, Bs. 2,000 per mile for construction and Bs. 60 per mile for annual ' 
repairs; second-class roads, Bs. 360 per mile for construction and Bs. 10 per 
mile* for maintenance ; and unbridged and unraised roads, Bs. 53 per mile for* • 
ednsiruction and Bs. 5 per mile for the annual repairs. 

. PARTHL 

Ikhabixants of the district. 

The enumeration of 1847 fat this district is merely an estimate. The pro- 

PoFiilation in 1847 * ' followed was counting every damdta or entranoe- 
^ ^ door Its the basis. Then ten villages were* carefully 

leleitedin* each pargani^, and in thesa every individual, old and' young, w^ 
eonnted; On the results^ of these inquiries were founded two separate avera^ 



fot ^ mi appHed to 

all the )iopi 9 e« ia thp po^gaPftli ^ie »tato^ p^ i] | | || ^ "$tereii|ill^ veiy 
impetfeati mi omitting the per^qaha imder th^ c^ Patidli* 

noyf comprised in the Eta dietriot,^ may be noted ^ fdifews 3-rr.Oi^ of a total 
population qf 479^599. soula, 459>34$ were Hindis, amdnf Aeae 833,1.70 wero 
agrioultudete apd 119,175. Ibliowed ayooations unconnected wjl^ the cultiTatton 
of ther soil ; 97,254 waie ]i[usalm4B8t, and of these 7,730 were a^^ionltuFuts and 
19,524 waie nopragrionltnrists ; giymg altogether an agricultural population 
of 340,900 souls, or 71 per. cent, of the total population. The population was 
divided, according to castes, into those who were generally employed In ag^t- 
cultural pursuits and those not so employed. In the former class were properly 
included the Ahir, Aheriya, Bhangi, Brahman, Barhai, Ohamdr, Dhdnak, J4t, 
£&ohhi, Kah&r, Kii4r, Lodha, Nan-MusHm, Nunera, and Rajpdt castes. The 
^tter class comprised the remainder of the population. The village returns 
are too imperfect pr reproduction. A census taken by Mr. JRaikes, in 1850, 
was a fairly complete enumeration and gives a total popnlation of 536,085 souls. 

The census of 1853 shows better results ; much more care was bestowed 


^ it, apd it gives the returns of an actual ennmer* 

uensat ot isos. t- mi. i 

^ atiou. Ihe substance of the results may be given in 

tlui foro), again excluding the Eta parganahs^ 















r / Iftotiidliv lb« 5ta patimhi^ J^ Patriot of agrioaliarisU to 

tile t^ popafe^^ M 77 per cenCf and fairly represented the 

aotnal proportioE^pf ll^^pnlatioti dependent apon Pgrioaltnre for their sup- 
port. The iameoensuB shows five towns having more than 5,000 inhabitppts*-* 
Bhongacm with 6,510 ; E^arhal with 5,494 ; Akbarpur with 6,433; Padhpm 
with. 5,549 ; SIpnai with 6,049 : and two possessing more than 10,000 inhabit- 
antB^ShikohaiW with 11,909 and Mainpuri, including Mahkamgipj,. the 
Jail and the miUtpry lines, with 30,921, giving a purely urban population of 
62,8A1 souls. The entire population numbered 634,067 souls, of whom 596,980 
weroJEiindds apd 37,107 were Musalmdns, and giving an increase of 12 per 
cent, over Mr. Baikes* enumeration in 1850. 

Taking first the olassifieation into agriculturists and non-agriculturists, 
the census of 1865 shows a total population of 700,220 
Hi Q. 1865. distributed as follows : — 


CUun. 

[ * Aobxcultubal. 

[■ 



NoB-AQBldbLTUBAL. 

l’ 

1 

-I 

MaUt. 

Ftmalet. 

1 

JHahK 

1 

Pemdm, 

ToteL 

Adults. 

BOjs. 

Adults. 

GBtb. 

Adults 

BojSkj 

Adults 

Oirls. 

Biadaa 

MuffUiaiat 
ind others. 

Totih ... 

168,658 
' .>488 

94,668 

1,898 

197,886 

8,914 

61,680 

1,611 

486,710 

4606 

78,781 

9,790 

45,801 

6,968 

«9,0U 

,8.41* 

39,846 

4,488 

' 825,698 
88,018 

669,609 

87,618 

166^141 

96,645 

180,799 

69A8I 

; 446,316 

I 87,930 

61,869 

77^416 

37,979 

858,904 

70^980^ 


These figures exclude 67 Hindis and 21 Musalm^ns employed on the 
railway and 58 Europeans and 11 Eurasians employed elsewhvro. The total 
population gives 420 to the square mile. The changes already noted as having 
taken place in 1857-58 must be remembered in comparing the totals of^ 1865 
with those of previous years. The number of inhabited villages is, given at 
1,352, of whi<^ 431 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 454 had between 200 and. 
500 ; 319 had between 500 and 1,000; 114 had between 1,000 and 2,000^ and. 
30 had between 2,000 apd 5,0Q0s The only towns containing more than 5^000 
inhabitants ' were Karhal, Bhongaon, Mnhammadabad, and llainpuri. The 
difierenee in area between 1853 and 1865 amounts to a decr^se of 226,412 
* aoijBB^ inclnding the parganahs transferred tp Eta. There was an increase oT 
lG0,i82.acresdnetoerrorB<^accouqia<9,591 aeto8},tranpfersfrom Et&wa (83,607': 
acres), and transfers from Farukhabad (6,984 acres), afid a decrease of 326, SM 
I acres dae^ ta errort of apQouut (14,659 acres), and transfc^to Eta (8,11,935 
aores) : or. omittiug tbe.tiwnsfeur to Eta there has been a net incieaaein ma of 
85,538 acret. The a^feoltaral population atiU;.ahowfeW‘% pet .eart. fV tho 
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anfl the difference between' it and 1858 ie ap^^eiitljr due to ft 
m6ra«iti^ct classification. Both were careful enamerftt|l|ii8, 4nd the gf 

1857 and drought of 1868-61 may both be fairly obftrjj^ with keephtg the* 

^ census qf 1872 gives the number of inhabitants at 765,783 souls, or 
452 to the square mile, and distributes them according* 

Census of 1872. ^ ^ ii 

A to occupation as foilowB : — 


UtaL 


Land-owneri. I AgruuhurUti \ Notip^^gricuiiurittg 


Beligion. 



Female. 

Bfale. 

Female. 

16,684 

243 

286,191 

8,172 

182,262 

2,667 

... 

... 

16,888 

288,368 

184,8)9 



These are the final figures of the census report, but the details give, under 
Christians, 129 ; Europeans, 7 ; Americans, 3 ; Eurasians, and 85 Native Christi- 
ans, or a total of 224 souls, instead of 155 as given above. ^ The same report 
diowB 3,750 villages or townships, giving an average of 2*2 villajjes to each 
square mile and 204 Jnhabitants to each village. The classification of these 
villages shows 2,559 with less than 200 inhabitants ; 891 with between 200 and 
600 inhabitantej 248 with between 500 and 1,000 ; 48 with from 1,000 to 3,000>, 
and four above 6,000, m., Mainpuri, Shikohabad, Bhongaon, and KarhaL 
The folloftring statement gives the parganah details of 1872 : — 


Mdbamxadani and othesb 
NOT Hindu. 


AdulU, to 1 5 yean. Adulte. 



!!; 'r.Me loj.v* eltrs | s>a 

Hutatebed, ... M,««l «.«* 

Shikohabia ... 98,919 80,640 46,110 87,616 

BamihalT ... 9,854 8,605 14,144 11,168 

Karhal, 9,675 7,299 16,262 11,492 

AUpur Patti, ... 8,286 26,46 4,744 4,206 118 

Bewar, ... 8,926 2,784 6,041 4,679 ISO 

KiBhui-Nabiganj, 10,810 7,899 16,627 11,907 I 346 

Bhongaon, ... 86,178 19,861 87,936 81,804 

Ghiror, ... 12,891 4,682 19,616 16,213 


867 

1,794 

888 


1,645 

1,820 

2,816 

3,648 


805 1,478 



Total, ...[ 159,481 | 119,161 1 246,641 | 200,890 j 6,369 | 7,063 1 18,474| 12,iB4] 426,968] 888 


^ genenl abstraotAdTes a total population of 766,846 souli^l^luid ezoiying the fevSh' 
Amerioani tbUk comet idth the details . ^ , j 










































Hindu males was 405,122, or SS^O perloife of itia^j^tire 
Sitidq|^idation; Hindu females number 319,^41, or 44*1 per 
;mfia aim other males, 21,758, or.53*2 per cent, of 'the (bhl Musalpdn popi^tfbn, 
and Jinsalmin and other females, 19,207, or 46*8 peroeni" !niep<ft yi^\ 
■:age of Hindfis on the total population is 94*6, and of MnsalmAns and 6]SI|ibld & 
5*4, or one Musalm4n to every nineteen Hindus. The percents^ of mafes%il 
the total population is 55*8, and of females is 44*2 ; tho divisihuat perbentigo 
showing" 54*6 for males and 45*4 for females. The district has changed its , 
boundaries since 1850, but as nearly as can be estimated, the population, has 
increased since then by 24 per cent. > ^ 

Statistics relating to infirmities were first collected in 1872- They show 
Inflrmitiei that in that year amongst the total population of the 

district there were 36 insane persons (9 females), or 
0*4 per 10,000 of the population ; 33 idiots (11 females), or 0* 4 per 10,000 of 
4he inhabitants of every creed and sex ; 148 were deaf an^ dumb fetoales), 
or 1*9 per 10,000 ; 1,141 were blind (515 females), or 14*8 per 10,000 ofdhe 
population ; and there were 94 lepers (8 females), or 1*2 in every 10,000. 
Statistics of age were also recorded for the fifst time during 1872. * The 
fcdlowing table gives the numbers of Hindfis and Musal* 
m4ns according to sex at different a%es, with the percent- 
iige on the total population of the same' religion. The columns referring to the 
totalpopnlation include the inhabitants of all creeds, but pre*8erve the sex dis- 
tinction:— > 



*|^7he proporUou of Hindu males between lO and 13 to the total popuhttion is 3'Sf 
! of Hindu femles, 4*8iof Musalmfin males, 6*1 ; and of Musalm&n femaleSi 4*7^ . 
Taking the between 10 and fo, the proportion of Hffidu maleato.^e total' 
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population is 23*5 i of Hindu femaldi^ s2*7 ; of Mfiialdi4lft 
of iftisalmin females, 22*3. Taking the quiRquennial terma Of to 15, 
eve., 0 to 5, 6 to 10, and 10 to 15^ proportions Of both aeaei to m total 
population is 16'8, 12*0, and 9*5 per cent, respectively ; whilst takiii|i( iho|tindeB 
only, the percentages are 17*8, 1 1 *2, and 8*3 i in the first period sligitly ill excess 
* of the males, and in the other two oOnsiderably below them. 

The whole population was divided, for the purposes of the deiisus of J872, 
into six great classes, ead&'of which had severid sub- 
divisions, and included all the mile adults engaged hi 
the occupations it represents. The first or professional class etnbraCeS all Go- 
vernment servants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, 
literature, the arts and sciences, and numbered 2^332 male adults (not less than 
fifteen years of age), amongst whom were induded 965 pnrohiis or fanfily- 
« priests, 580 pandits, 72 datds or physicians, 79 singers^ &e. The SeCdud clus 
numbered 24,557 members, and comprised all males engaged in domestic ser« 
vice as cooks, washermen, sweepers, water-carriers^ and the like. The third 
class represents commerce, and numbered 12,661, amongst wh6m were all per^ 
sons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as 
money-lenders (1,244), shop-keepers (5,878), bankers (17)^> and all persons 
caigaged in the conveyance of mien, animals and goods, as pack-carriers, ekka« 
drivers, porters, The fourth class inolodes persons possessing or working 
the land as pTopr7etors>^14,213), cultivators (148,904), ploughmen, gardeners^ 
and nut-growers, and every one engaged about animals, as shepherds, grasiers, 
Ac.; they numbered 164,921 male adults. The fifth class, contamiir|f 30,418 
members, includes all persons engaged in industrial occupations, the arts and 
mechanics, in the manufacture of textile fabrics and dress, or articles of food 
aud drink, as Well as dealers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. 
The sixth class cfintained 33,951 males, including labourers and othere(29,448), 
persons of indepeq^ent means (7), and persons supported by the community 
and of no specified occupation. Altogether there were 268,840 males classifi^ by 


occupation in this district, and if we take the fourth class and add to it one- 
half the labourers, the population directly dependant upon agriculture amounts 
to 68 per cent, of the w^le. Many of those, however, who are entc^Sd 
pursuing industrial and mechanical occupations are more dr less dependant 
upon the cultivation of the soil for their livelihood, and tie agricultural popula- 
tion cannot fairly be set down at less than two-thirds of the whole. There 
are but four towns possessing a populatiqn exceeding 5,000, souls, imd their 
total* population amounts to only 43,091. In all these towns a portion of tiif 
inhabitants live by cuitivatiod only, and Mainpnrtand Shikcdiabad may be sait' . 
to include the great bulk of the purely non-agriedteraHuKabiti^ TaMn^ 
tlie Census returns as they stand, the agricultural' population cdm|i^ea456i62lt 
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and 6,240 Mus^dns (2,810 females), giving 59*5 
per cai||f!wBinda agrioulturiats on the total population and 0*8 per oeht. of 
Musalmins, Of the total number of all creeds, 89,088 are entered as land- 
owneil (507 Musalnidns) and 428,182 as cultivators (5,789 Musalmdns). 
Each male agriculturist is estimated to have 2*82 persons dependant Upon him 
and to hold 8*7 acres, so that, roughly speaking, he has four acres of land and 
three persons to support from it. In every parganah except tiie teas favoured 
one of Bewar the number of ^persons to the cultivated square mile exceeds 700 
and the district average is 805. Mainpuri is therefore fully populated, con- 
taining as it does four persons to every three acres under the plough, and the 
quantity and character of the culturable waste is not. such as to leave much 
room for any great extension of cultivation, so that here as in other districts 
of the middle Du4b an organised system of emigration must sooner or later 
become a political and administrative necessity. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 724,668 souls (819,541 
females) amongst the four great classes, we have 
fts 68 a isja. g7j072 Brahmans (29,044 females) ; 60,155 Rajputs 
(24,894 females) ; 15,058 Baniyas (6,832 females) ; and the great mass 
of the people is inoludod in the fourth class, which gave 582,878 souls, 
of whom 258,771 were females. Amongst the Brahmans, Eanaujiyas hum- 
^ ^ her 51,192 souls (21,975 females) and Gaurs only 

BnucDAnSi 

482 ; the remainder comprises members of* tho Gnj- 
r&ti, Gautam, Jotishi, Kashmiri, Mah&rdst, Marw4ri, Sarasut, San&dh, and 
Tilang sub-diyisions, while 14,608 are entered as unspecified. Brahmans, as 
landholders, have increased their possessions from 14*03 per cent, of the total 
area at the last settlement to 18*12 per cent, at the present settlement. The 
chief of the Eanaujiyas, Chaudhri Jaichand of Bishangarh, in the Farukhabad; 
district, is one of the most influential land-owners in this district. The Sa- 
n4dhs are the descendants of the old Chaudhris of Dehli (Deoli), and ai:e still 
owners of considerably property in parganahs Barndhal and Bliongaon, and are 
yearly acquiring more. They have two divisions : the first comprises l^gotras^ 
of which the Sdndil, Gautam, Vasisht, and Bhdraddhvaj are tho principal, and 
the second contains 3^ gotrae. They came here with the Rdthors from sam- 
bhal to Khdr, and thence by B&mpur to Bhongaon, The Lahria Brahmans of 
Earhal, though not entered under that name in the census returns, are old ^ 
residents of the district. They acknowledge Chaudhri Raghubfr Singh of Earhal 
as their chief, and are hereditary owners of tappa Earhal, and are still in 
possession of about one-half of the present parganah. Some acconnt of the 
Giaurs has been given under the Meerut district, and of the Eanaujiyas under 
Et4wa, and here it will be only necessary to notice the Sdrasvat, Saras^it or Sar- 
sdtiya, Maithil, and Utkal divisions of the great Gaur tribe. The sub-divisions 
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S^rasTAt tribe. 


Maithil tribe. 


of the SdraBvat tribe are nine in number :^fidwai\j4ti S&raatai^ Aahtbahs 
S^rasvaVBhatbans S&rasvat, Panjdj&ti B^fasvat, BA- 
rahi, Bhunjdhe, Kashmiri^ Dogare, and SdradhVaj. 
The. name is clearly derived from the tract of country once oocupied by them 
ahd >ratered by the Sarasvati river in the Panjab, to the west of Dehli* 
Though the river has now dried up, its course can be traced and has given 
rise to many legends. It is the same as the sacred stream which is supposed 
to unite with the Jumna and Ganges at Allahabad, and gives its importance 
to Tribeni, the scene of their junction and one of the holiest praydgas in 
India. The titles of the principal gotras of tho Bawanjuti, or sub-division of 
52 gotras^ are the Angal, Su Ian, Tehri, Bijara, Hdnde, Mcrha, and Mustal. 
The golras of the Ashtbans division are tho Augiras, Panisur, iSiivarniya, Kas- 
ydp, Bhdraddlivaj, and Gautaiii ; of tho Panjajdti, are the Bliurgav, Yatsa, 
Gautam, Pardsur, and Soinastanibh ; and of the Bdrabi, are the UpamanyUj 
Vasisht, Kisbnatri, Garg, Kausik, Sandil, Monas, Angirds, Kasydp, and Bhd- 
raddhvaj. Each of these gotms hcas a title such as Tiwdri, Pdthak, Mdliye, Sdrad, 
Ndrad, Chitrkotiya, &c. Tho hheds^ or divisions of the Maithil Brahmans, are 
the Maithil, Sdrdtri, Joga, and Chaugola. This tribe 
derives its name from Mithila, or Tirhiit, and is found 
throughout the Benares division, and in small communities throughout, the 
whole of the north-eastern districts. The principal gotras are the Siivarniya, 
Yatsa, Kasydp, Simdil, Garg, Bhdraddhvaj, Gautam, Pardsur, Yydghrapadbiya, 
Jamadagni, and Kdtij^dyana. The Nagwdr clan of Maithils is of the Yatsa 
gotra, and bear the title of Thdkur ; similarly tho Dadari clan is of the Suvar- 
niya gotra and bears tho title of Misr. 

Of the Utkal tribe there are four divisions, the Dakshini Sreni, Tdjpur 
t^reni, Punydri Sreni, and Utkal Sreni. These are 
Brahmans of Orissa, and scattered communities of them 
are found all over these provinces. They are less particular in the observances 
of tbePaurdnik ritual than the other divisions, and are loss thought of as Brah- 
mans. They form a comparatively unimportant section of the Brahmanioal 
community in the north-west, and have removed here chiefly in recent times. 
Amongst the minor Brahmanioal tribes mention must be made of the Mathdriyas 
of Mainpuri town, who came here with tho Obauhdns, and the Bhdts and Bha- 
dauris, the last of whom subsist by begging and are in low repute* 

The Mathdriya Chaubes say that their ancestors Eamalakar and Bikraibajlt 
were Ohaudhris of Muttra in the time of Ala-ud-din 
Maiberiya ChAttbeB. quaVrelled with the Musblmdn and 

killed him, and were obliged to fly the country. Katuklakar went to the I6ti& 
and Bikramajit to tho east. The latter was pursued, and at Bdya, six mileifiH^m 
Muttra, a battle was fought in which Bikramajit’s four sons were killed. The 


Utkal tribe. 
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lurviTori joontinued tiieir flight to Fharauli, in parganah Sabdwar-Kars&na, in 
the Eta dis^ct^ which was then covered with jungle, and there the wife of one 
of the slain sons became a sati, Bikramajit crossed the Ganges, but again re- 
turned to where his daughter *in-law sacrificed herself ; and early one morning 
went to sleep under a tree. After a time the sun became excessively hot, and 
to save Bikramajit from a sun-stroke, a mdmya snake came forth and spread 
its hood so as to protect his head. When Bikramajit awoke the snake was still 
there, and considering the circumstance auspicious, founded a village and called 
it Phannauli, since corrupted to Pharauli. The village is now a flourishing 
one, and has sent many colonies into other districts. Bikrainajit's descendants 
added much to their property through service with the neighbouring Bajas and 
as traders. One of the Pharauli Chaubes was a mansabddr of 500 horse in 
Aurangzeb’s reign, and for many years they have taken to arms a.s a profession. 
Many of them took service with the Chauhdn Raja of Mainpuri, and are still an 
important element of the population in Mainpuri itself and other villages be- 
longing to the Raja. 

The census returns show 26,854 Chauh&n Rajputs, 7,538 members of the 
Eirar clan, 4,415 Bais, 2,598 Rdthors, 2,469 Gaharw4rs, 
2,173 Tomars, 1,925 Dhakaras, 1,596 Tanks, and 1,400 
Bhadauriyas. These are the characteristic clans of the Thdkur population. Amongst 
the remaining clans having less than one thousand members each, the following 
maybe noticed 'Badgujar, Bachhal, Baghel, Bangar, Bh4la Sultan, Chandel, 
Chandrabansi, Dikshit, Dor, Gahlot, Gautam, Jaiswar, Janghdra, Jddubansi, 
Katehiriya, Kachhwdha, Nikumbh, Nirmal, Pan war, Parihdr, Pundir, Ragbu- 
bansi, Raikwdr, Rana, Sikarwdr, Surajbaiisi, Solankhi, Sombansi, Sengar, and 
Ujam. ^ The Kirars are found in parganah Shikohabad, whore they hold 35 
villages, and in Mustafabad, where they have 3 villages. They claim descent 
from the Muttra Jadavas, and say that their ancestor 
E unwar Pal took possession of Eirdrwa (now Earera), 
where they settled and wore named after it. Their genealogical tree begins 
with Vasudeva or Basdeo, and mentions Eunwar Pal or Earauli Pal and two 
of bis near descendants, Chhatar Pdl, who settled in Ukhrend, and Puran P41, 
who occupied Chhatarauli about 1445 san, (1388 A.D.) Bhagwaut Singh of 
Muhammadpur-Labhaua was the most noted member of this clan and attained 
to considerable distinction in the last century. There are two large Bais colonies, 
one of which owns 44 villages in Bewar, 4 in Eishni-Nabiganj, and a few in 
Bhongaon ; and another in the north-east of Shikoh- 
abad, where *they hold 15 villages, and in the south of 

> For the* Badgfijari, see Gaieiteer, II., 69 ; fih&la Sultan, ibid, 69 ; Chandel, ibid, I.; 698 1 
per, m, II., Si; III., 16S ; OaUet, ihid, U., S9i i Kachhw&ha, ibid, IV., 277, aqd Fandfr, m 
IL, 110. * 
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Barnihal, wlicre they own 16 villages. They claim to be true Tilokchancli Bais 
who emigrated from Dundia khera in Baiswira, and occupied this portion of the 
country as early as the fifteenth century. Their principal gotfOM are the Bhd- 
raddhvaj and the Garg, the former of which has the greatest numbers. The 
Bewar Bais say that their ancestor, Zdlim Singh, received in reward for 
services in Sirhiud the whole of Bewar, then comprising some sixty villages. 
He was also known as Jal&l Kh4n, and his family, now represented by T41i 
Singh of B&mpur, exercised considerable influence until the rise of the Ban« 
gash Naw4bs of Farukhabad. Zdlim Singh had three sons : Ehushdl Singh, 
Madan Singh, and Amar Singh. Khush 1 had two sons: Manohar and 
Lachman. Manohar was followed by Kam4l and Kam4l was succeeded by 
Abdatt. The last had three sons : Amdn Si^gh, Kham4n Singh, and Thaman 
Singh. Ara4n Singh had four sons : Sital, Shiubaksh, Dirgp41, and Karan ; 
and Karan had two sons, Hudr and Mangli, whilst Thaman Singh's sons 
were Antu and Tali ; the latter now resides in R&mpur. Dehli or Deoli, the 
chief town of the Bam4hal colony, is mentioned by Yahya bin Ahmad 
as the scene of an expedition undertaken by Khizr Kh&n in 1420 A.D., who 
destroyed the village, then “ the strongest place in the possession of the in- 
fidels.” Qanga Singh of Deoli, whose property was confiscated for rebellion 
in 1857, is the acknowledged head of the Barndhal oolony. The origin of this 
colony is thus accounted for In the reign of Alamgir, Kunwar Sen of 
Baiswdra took service with the Dehli emperor, and at that time Deoli was 
in the jurisdiction of the Chauhdn Baja of Etawa and was held by Ahirs. The 
Abir leaders, Chanda and B4nda, appear to have made themselves obnoxious 
to the Chauhdn governor, especially by building a great tower in Deoli, on the 
top of which they fired a great beacon whenever they found it necessary to 
summon their caste-fellows to arms. The Chauhdn Baja saw this signal one 
evening and was so vexed that there should bo such irreconoileable subjects 
in his district that he at onpe consulted with his bhaii/dd as to how he 
should get rid of the Ahirs. His B4ni recommended the employment of her 
Bais kinsmen, then at Dehli, with the consent of the emperor, and accord- 
ingly messengers were despatched to Dehli. The emperor's permission was 
received and Kunwar Sen and his followers were invited to come to Main- 
puri and displace the Ahirs. The Bais arrived in considerable force, and 
after several sharp engagements either killed or drove out the Ahirs, and in 
reward for their services received the land around Deoli. The Bais have 
always been noted for their turbulence and recusancy in the payment of the ^ 
Government revenue, and it was probably from them or the Ahirs whom 
Uioy displaced that Akbar met with the opposition in his expedition against 
Paraunkh, in parganah Bewar, which is noticed under the history of the dis- 
trict. 
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Bb&karas. 


^6 B&thors are descended from an inferior branch of the Eanauj 'family 
BStbors known as the Dhir Sdh and formerly owned a 

chaurasi (or group of 84 villages) in Eurdoli, Bhongaon, 
Mainpuri, and the neighbouring parganahs of the Eta district. The Baja of 
Kurdoli is the head of the clan here, but acknowledges fealty to the chief of 
Bdmpur, in the Eta district (see page 68). The title of Chaudhri is heredi- 
tary in this family, but in 1868 the present head was advanced to the dignity 
of Raja. The Tomars are scattered over the district and do not occur in 
compact bodies with definite historioal associations. They say that they came 
from beyond the Ghambal. 

The Dhdkara or Dhdkra Rajpiits are chiefiy found in parganahs Barnd- 
hal, Mustafabad, and Eishni. Their possessions in the 
three last-named parganahs comprise only some six 
villages. ^ In the north-east of Earhal,” write the settlement Officers, they 
own nine-tenths of the small village of Nasfrpur, and this insignificant estate 
is the only remnant of what tradition tells us was once a large property 
spreading over the south-east of the old parganah of Sauj. Indeed, in our own 
time the Dhakaras laid claim to this territory. In Shikohabad they have still 
a settlement of nine villages, of which Bhadan is by far the largest and most 
important, being the residence of the local chief, Thdkur Arjun Singh. The 
Dhdkaras seem to have come from Ajmer early in the sixteenth century. They 
gained a firm footing in that line of country now traversed by the East Indian 
Railway from Etdwa to Barhan in Jalesar. Wo find them notorious in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century for their lawless depredations, and we 
learn from the letters of Izad Baksh that in the neighbourhood of Agra they 
g&ve the imperial officers much trouble, and rendered the communications 
between that city and Etawa insecure. Their chief stronghold then was 
Balampur, in the Chandwdr parganah, whence they issued in bands and haras- 
sed the country far and wide up to the very walls of Agra. Their lawless 
conduct brought about its own punishment, for before the close of the century 
we find that they had greatly diminished in numbers, and that their possessions 
had dwindled down to a few scattered villages.’* 

Of the Tanks they write that they originally settled in a cluster of 12^ 
Tknksi villages, called the * sdrhehdrah gaoriy around Eosma, 

in the Ohiror parganah, which up to the present day 
remains the chief seat of the clan. They now possess 16^ villages grouped 
round Eosma, most of them forming part of their original settlement. They 
say they are Jidubansis, and claim ICinship with the Jadava princes of Jaisal- 
mer and Earauli. In former times they were noted for their predatory habits, 
and even now the character of the heads of the clan is not above suspicion. 
During the reign of Akbar, the Eosma men, headed by the two sons of their 
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late chief, attacked and plundered some imperial stores passing through the 
district, and as a punishment for this daring robbery, one of the brothers was 
carried off to tbe capital and there compelled to embrace the Muhammadan 
faith. This accounts for the singular division oven now existing of the Kosma 
family and property into two sections,*^ Kosma Musalmin and Kosma Hinud.’ 
It is a curious fact that Jafar Khdn, the head of the Muhammadan section, is, 
equally with Guldb Singh, the head of the Hindu branch, looked up to by the 
whole Tank community, and his joint headship is fully recognised by every, 
member in all matters affecting the internal economy of the clan. The cus- 
toms of the Muhammadan brotherhood still partake greatly of a Hindu charac- 
ter. At the ceremonies attendant on births, marriages, deaths, and at pan- 
chayats amongst the Hindu brotherhood, Jafar Ehdn is always summoned and 
takes a prominent part.” 

The Gaurs say that they came from Katehir, and that the daughter of one 
of their leaders married the son of the Raja, and the 
Other Rajpiit clans. obtained thereby eight Ahfr villages. The Ahirs, 

however, say that they took from the Gaurs five out of twelve villages origin- 
ally belonging to Chirdrs, and which had been appropriated by the Gaurs. 
Aisai Kbds, tbe principal Gaur village, comprised twelve hamlets, divided info 
three thoks or paitU^ viz,, Aisai Tikait patti, the iika or principal patti ; Aisai 
Mdnjh patti, the middle patti and Aisai Pach patti, the last formed paJtti, 
The Bhadauriyas are chiefly met with in parganah Shikohabad, adjoining the 
country of Bhaddwar, and acknowledge the Rdo of Naugaon as the head of 
their clan. They hold the villages of Kalydnpur and Bhartar, in the Jumna hehar 
opposite Batesar, free of revenue. The Bdcbhals are found in small numbers in 
Bhongaon and Bewar. The Raghubansis hold a part of the large village of Kal- 
hor in parganah Ghiror, and portions of a few neighbouring estates. The Bad- 
gujars own Mai, on the Jumna, in Shikohabad, and three other villages, and the 
Gahlots are scattered overthe south and west of the district. Tbe Baja of Awa 
Misa, in the Agra district, is the principal landed proprietor of the JAdon clan. 
Kachhw4has from across the Chambal hold 2:^ villages in parganah Mainpuri 
and shares in two villages in Alipur Patti. They say that they came here ip 
consequence of a marriage with a member of the Ghauhdn family of tfainpuri, 
and the head of their clan resides at Deopnra, close to the city. The Baghela 
Baja of Tirwa, in the Famkhabad district, owns villages in every parganah 
except -Ghiror, Karhal, Kur^li, and Mustafabad, and is Cpnaeoted witih the 
Solankhi clan. The Eaty &s, Eonts, E4tbis, Matas, Eanbpuriyas, Earobulis, and 
Bh4la Sultdns occur in small numbers in Villages scattered all over the district. 
The Chauhdns are the most important Thikur tribe in this and thp neigh- 
Cbaalianf bearing distriots of Eta and Et&wa. In MMopuli 
number 26,854 souls, or 44* 64 per eaet* ef ^e 
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Bftjpiit population i in Eta tboy number 14|918^ or 28*6 per cent.) and in Et&wa 
10,984^ or 25*8 per oent. CfaaUh&ns are also found in the following distriotsi 
but do not possess the same influence or reputation as their brethren in the 
middle Du&b 


SahArtnpnr, 

see 

aie 

6,760 

Bareilly, 

can 

0,950 

Musaflarnagar, 

• •• 

• e. 

*4,098 

ShAhjahAnpur, ... 

6*6 

8,565 

Meerut, 

■ee 

••s 

17,207 

Muttra, 

if* 

4,448 

Bulandshahr, 

•ee 

•at 

0,910 

Agra, 

•ea 

11,691 

Aligarh, 


a.e 

15,408 

Farukhabad, ,.. 

tea 

6,179 

Bijnaur, 

eia 

see 

68,806 

Jalaun, ... 


4,741 

Moradabad, 


•at 

81,460 

Oawnpore, ... 

•an 

9,566 

Bndann, 



6,813 





Tho figures for the northern districts of the Meerut division and the adjacent 
districts of Rohilkhand are vitiated by the want of distinction between the 
OhauhAns proper and a race also known as ChauhAns or KhAgi ChaubAns, who 
are somewhat similar to the QAJars in their character, practices, and origin. 
The OhauhAns proper, though all derived from the same stock, trace their origin 
to two separate movements ; the one immediately following the capture of 
Dehli by Muhammad SAmin 1193 A.D., and the other from NimrAna, some 
two centuries later. The colonies that settled in the middle DuAb all refer their 
origin to this latter movement, and from this circumstance assume a precedence 
over the other members of the same oku which appears to be generally acknoVr«> 
lodged throughout these Provinces. 

The Chauhdn is one of the four great Agnikula or ^ fire-born^ tribes of the 
Origin of the Are-born RajpAts, and belongs to the solar lino and tho Bach 
^otra. The other Agnikulas are the PramAr, ParihAr, 
and Chalukya or Solankhi, all belonging to the lunar line. The origin of these 
tribes was in this wise : — In very early times, long anterior to the age of Vik- 
ramAditya, the Brahmans wore persecuted by the demons, and notwithstand- 
ing the sanctity of mount Abu, their sacrifices were rendered impure and the 
gods were deprived of their proper shai*e. The Brahmans changed the place 
of sacrifice,^ bnt the demons raised storms which darkened the air and filled 
it Mth clouds of sand, showering ordure, blood, bones and flesh with every im- 
parity on their rites,” so that their efforts were all in vain. They persevered 
however, ahd rekindling the sacred fire, assembled aronnd the Agnikund and 
prayed for aid to MabAdeo. Then from the fire-fountain a figure issued forth, 
but he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmans placed him as a guardian of 
the gate, and thence his name Friihi-ka-dwAra (PrithihAra, PerihAra). A 

— i i -’i-" - 

1 Tod't BajMthaiii I*, 8A ; II., 407 ; Beamei* Elliot, I, 62. Cunningham and local tradition are 
the principal anlhorities for this notice. The Mainpuri bards say that the aagea Kasyap, BhA- 
raddhvaj, Yisvamitra and Vaiisht made the great sacrifice and each in order are the patrons bf 
the Farih&r, Pram&r, Solankhi, and ChanhAn elans. 
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second issued fortJi, and being formed in the palm (chain) of the hand vraa 
named Clialukya (or Solankhi). A third appeared and M*as named Pramira 
(the first striker). He had the blessing of tlie Rikhs, and with the others went 
against the demons, but they did not prevail, itgain Yasishta, seated on the 
lotus, prepared incantations ; again he called the gods to aid, and as he poured 
forth the libation a figure arose, lofty in stature, of elevated front, with hair 
like jet, eyes rolling, breast expanded, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, quiver 
filled, and bow in one hand and a brand in the other, quadriform (chuluranga)^ 
whence his name Chduhdn (Chdhumin). Vasishta prayed that his hope might 
be at length fulfilled, so the Chaub&n was despatched against the demons. 
Sdkti-devi, on her lion, armed with the trident, descended and bestowed her 
blessing on the Chauhan, and as Asapurna or Kalka promised always to hear 
his prayer. He went against the demons, their leaders he slew. The rest fled^ 
nor halted till they reached the depths of hell. Anhal slew the demons ; the 
Brahmans w'ere made happy, and of his race was Pritlivirdja.’^ The geneaolo- 
gical tree of the Chauhdns, according to Tod, gives thirty-nine princes from 
Anhal to Prithirdj. 

Tod enumerates twenty-four branches of the great Chauhdn stock Chau- 
h&n, H5ra, Khichi, Sonigarra, Deora, Pabia, Sanohora, 
Thebimnciieiaiid^oiraf, Bhadauriya, Nirbhdn, Mal&ni, Purbiya,. 

Sdra, Madraicha, Sankraicha, Bardicha, Balaicha, Passaira, Chhachhaira, 
Bosia, Ch&nda, Nikumbha, Bh&war, and Bankat. Sir H. M. Elliot says 
that the Cbauh&ns ^^have many snb-divisions, such as the Khichi, N4rb4n, 
Nikumb, Thdn, Bhadauriya, Bachgoti, Rajkumfir, Hdra, Bilkhariya, Chirklya, 
Bandbal-goti, Ac. These are not all honoured with mention in the annals* 
of Rajasthan, where, however, twenty-four cdkha are enumerated, most of 
which are not at all known in our provinces.” Prom a note given me by 
the Raja of Partkbner 1 obtain the following list of aU of the Ohauh4n 
. stock as recognized in these Provinces. The origin of these ah was in 
this wise. L4khansi had twenty-seven wives, of whom four were chief, 
ina:.,— 

(1.) Chatrangdeo, Pamirin, the daughter of Hardiil, Raja of Dh&ra- 
nagar. 

(2.) Ear Kitnwar, Tomarin, the daughter of Qarmahr, Raja of Dehli. 

(3.) Ditto, Un&onin, the daughter of Fathp&l, Raja of Muttra. 

(4.) Indar K unwar, BaisniD| the daughter of S^lbdhan, Raja • of Khe* 
rak. 

These four wives had five sons, from whom Ihe five first ah were named, and 
the remaining twenty-throe wives had nineteen sons, the founders of the< remain-^ 
ing aU, The following list gives the names of the sons, the aU founded by them^ 
and the places where they settled:— 
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Ah of the Chauhdni, 


Name of founder. 


M, 


Place where settled. 

1. Bijairfij, 

cat 

Bijai, 



Oirnir. 

9. B&haldeo, ... 

... 




te 

a. llabamba, ... 

... 

mra, 

tee 

..» 

Bdndi. 

4. Kher&j, 

•ti 

Khfclii, 

•aa 

ata 

Gagraun. 

B. Bhadi’, 

... 

Bhadauriya, 

.*• 

tat 

Bbadawar. • 

e. Babdat, 

... 

Siyahija, 


... 

BiwAii 

7. Ebain4n R&i, ... 

... 

Khcra, 

ate 

act 

Kbamy4na. 

8. BliDjr4j, 

... 

Bhabu, 

aaa 

aaa 

CbaubSngarb. 

9. Maharai, ... 

... 

Kamodarii 

aac 

... 

Mandiwar. 

10. Chhachand, ... 


Kanji, 


... 

Cbaubira. 

11. Deorai, 

... 

Deoraya, 


... 

Derrin. 

19. Balab, ... 

saa 

Kopla, 

tte 

... 

Kopalkot. 

18. Narsinghi ... 

... 

) N4hariya. 

tec 

... 

Fartana. 

14. Balr&o, ... 

... 

Bill, 

aaa 

... 

Cbutana. 

18. BegrSj. 

CCS 

Bigora, Ban&phar, 

... 

Garbn&l. 

IS. Gangdeo, ... 

... 

QolbSl, 

Ml 

... 

Garhg&l. 

17. QarrSj, ... 

... 

Gal, 

... 

•M 

Galakobar. 

18. Shiurij, 


Barba, 

att 

... 

Bormtar. 

19. JiuriJ, ... 

... 

Cbaleya, 

ate 


Cbaulana. 

90. Fadamsen, ... 

Ml 

Puya, 

fft« 

... 

PawSao. 

21. Aldco, 

•M 

Auel, 

aaa 

... 

Chdgalpur. 

99. Biijrij, 

... 

Dbandera, 

•M 

.1. 

Dbanderkband. 

93. Deor6j, 

... 

Deora, 

aaa 

• II 

SarwahL 

94. Shiunangjd, ... 

... 

Sbiunagara, 

Ml 

l.l 

CbSnaur, 


The Partabner branch is derived from the first al. The Raja of Part&bner 
sajs that neither the Nikumbh, Bhargaiyan, nor the Bilkhariya clans belong to 
th| Ohauhdn stock, and the result of local enquiries that 1 have made regarding 
this statement of Elliot’s is as follows :-~The Bhargaiyan Rajputs of Fathbhdn- 
pnr,in parganah M4hul of the Aznmgarh district, belong to the Bhiraddhvaj 
podra, and say that they came from Bhargdon in the Basti district, and have 
ne connection with the Ohauh&us. The Nikumbhs of Pardaha, in parganah 
Muhammadabad of the same district, aVe of the Vamhigotray and siniilarly deny 
having any connections with the Chauhdns, though Elliot and others record 
these clans as branches. From enquiries made in Gorakhpur it yrould appear 
that the Hdras' of the ‘Batus’ sub-diviSion, resident in Sakdrn, Belwa, Vmd 

a46 
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Bilkohar, Lave no traditions regarding tlieir origin wLicL would connect them in 
%mj way with the Chauhdns. Strangely enough, they say that their present 
name was given them by the Emperor of Dehli. There are no Nikumbhs now 
in Gorakhpur and only a few in Basti, and the Gorakhpur Bacbgotis of the 
Botus sub-division are the same as those in Jau^pur. Both the Bajkumdrs 
and Bach;;oti3 of Jaunpur claim to be of the Chauhdn stock. The local tradi- 
tion regarding their origin is as follows There was a great rwAi, by name 
Bach, who performed a great sacrifice for which he was blessed by a 

son who had four arms, Chatarbhiij or Chahumdn. He had two sons, Rhoras Bdi 
and Baridr Singh. Khoras Bdi was the Baja of Ohandrakona, in the east, and 
Baridr Singh ruled in Sambhal, in tho Moradabad district, in the west. The 
latter had four sons— Asal, Ghughi, Ghatam, and Bdj. Of these, Asal succeeded 
his father, the two next emigrated, and the last established himself in Oudh, 
Jaunpur, Azamgarh, and Basti. After some time, Baj invaded Sambhal, but a 
treaty was made by which he retained possession of the countries he had ac- 
quired by force of arms, and his clan became separate under the name of Bdj- 
kumdr. The Bdjkumdrs intermarry with Bais, Kausiks, EachhwdhaSi 
Gargbansis, Ohandels, and Baghubausis, and, like the Chauh&nsofMainpuri, are 
much addicted to the practioo of female infanticide. Indeed, it was amongst 
them that it was first discovered by Mr. Jonathan Duncan in 1796 A.D. Another 
story runs that, in order to save themselves after the capture of Dehli and the 
defeat of Prithirdj, the Jaunpur branch denied that they were Chauhdns, and 
called themselves Bdjkumars. They eat and drink with Chauhdns, but do not 
intermarry with them. The J aunpur Raj wdrs of tho Bach gotra also claim descent 
from tho branch of the Chaulidus that settled in Sambhal, and say that Ghatam 
was their ancestor. The Nikumbhs of Jaunpur, like those of Azamgarh, aro of 
tho Vasisht gotra and claim no connection with the Chauhdns ; they intermarry 
with Ohandels, Gahlots, and Pa wdrs. The Bacbgotis of Jaunpur claim descent 
from Asal, the head of the Sambhal branch of the Chauhdns. In.Kardkat 
parganah alone of the whole Benares division is there any tradition connecting 
the Nikumbhs with the Chauhdns. There it is said that the Nikumbhs were 
Chauhdns whose ancestor married a woman of the aboriginal tribes, and so 
committed a bad act, *ni-kamj' and hence tho name. In the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of caste-lore in these provinces, all that can be said is that the Chali- 
hdu settlements of the middle Da4b must be taken to be a movement entirely 
separate from tho general dispersion of the Chauhdu followers of Frithirdj 
immediately on his defeat at Dehli, and the colonies planted by the tribes con- 
nected with his clan previous to the Musatmdu invasion. 


Elliot refers to tho controversy regarding the modern origin of the race 


Prltliir&j Mid his descendants. 


whioh Tod identifies with the Takshaks, a Skythian 
tribe, but this question is beyond the scope of this bri^f 
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notice. Dehli was conquered from the Tomar, Anapg P41, III., by Visala Deva, 
a Ohauh&n prince, about the middle of the twelfth century. ^VBut although 
Visala thus became the actual lord of Dehli, it is almost certain ^ that Anang 
P41 was left in possession of his ancient kingdom as a tributary of ihe Ohau- 
h4n, while Soraeswara, the son of Visala, received Anang Pal’s daughter in 
marriage. The issue of this union, the famous PrithiiAj or Bai Pithora, be- 
came the adopted son of the Tomar king and was formally acknowledged as 
heir to the throne of Dehli.” In the genealogical lists are found the names of 
Oh4hara Deva and Naga Deva (or Jaga Dova) between Someswara and Pri- 
thirdj, and Cunningham makes them tributary Rajas of Dehli under Prithirij as 
lord paramount. Tod makes Chdhara Deva, brother of PrithirAj, and Ndga 
Deva may have been another relative. VijayarAj, son of ChAharadeo, succeed- 
ed Prithirdj by adoption ; from him came LAkhansi, who, according to Tod, had 
twenty-one sons, seven of whom were legitimate, the others illegitimate. 
From LAkhan Singh or LAkhansi there were twenty-nine generations to Bijai 
Singh, the chieftain of NirnrAna in Elliot’s time. According to Elliot, it was 
Sangat, son of LAkhansi that had the twenty-one sons. Of these, the young- 
est succeeded to the throne in consequence of an agreement to that effect made 
by Sangat in his old age, when he married a bride of the TuAr clan and of the 
house of Jila PAtan. The issue of this marriage was Lah and Laure. LAh 
became RAo of MandAwar and is now reckoned the head of the clan. Laure 
became Baja of Nimrana and receives investiture from the RAo, who marks 
his superiority by fixing on the tilak with his great toe instead of his hand : 
hence the saying quoted by Elliot® : — 

Ldh Manddwar baithiyo dthon mangalwdr^ 

Jo jo bairi oancharoj so so giro mdr.'* 

‘•Dwell over, great Lah, at Mandawar as head, 

Whoever attacks thee, let him fall dead.’* 

From the sons of LAkhansi or Sangat, whichever of the two it may be, 
came the great houses that overspread tho ontiro DuAb. Tbo ChauliAns who 
accompanied Prithirdj himself to Dehli also founded many colonies who 
remained in possession during tho Musalman occupation. Many of them embrac- 
ed IsIAm to save their lands, while those who were powerful enough turned out 
the Meos or any other tribe that were too weak to oppose them, and thus pro- 
yided for themselves. The ChauhAus of Khair, in the Aligarh district, claim 
descent from one of Raja Sangat’s sons. To the north of SahAranpur they 
have become MusalmAns, and say they are a portion of tho original colonies 
planted by PritbirAj, but in the middle DuAb they all declare that they have 
come from NirnrAna, and hold themselves aloof from other ChauhAns, as being 
lineal representatives of the royal line. 


] Cunniogham, 1., 100. 
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The following list from three different sourees gives the descetit of the 

Main uri list Mainpuri branch, with the particulars as given by each 
compiler 

Y. M. D. B, C. 


Prlthirij, 

Bijair&j, 

JLiikhati Deo, 

SIkat (8angat?) Deo, 
Deo Bramh, 

Udai Bramh, 
BanbhirbbiD, 

Partap Budr,. 

Ear Deo, 

Dhnner bingb, 

Fritbi Siugh, 

Kharag Sen, 

Bhau Singh, 

Deo Bai, 

Dharmangad Singh, 
Jagat Singh, 

Midho Singh, 

Harchand Singh, 
Ddait Singh, , 

Shib Siutfh 
Dhalip Singh, 

Jaawant Singh, 

Sultan Singh, 

Dalil Singh. 

Oanga Singh. 

Karpat Singh, 

Tej Singh. 

Bhawani Singh. 

Bftio Fartap Singh. 


Y. M. D. 

11 6 6 
SO 8 7 
26 1 10 
S6 6 0 
40 0 0 
9 0 0 
39 0 0 
98 0 Oi 
15 0 0 
94 0 0 
6 0 0 | 
4S 0 0 
as 0 0 


Partap Budr, 
Baraingh Deo. 
Dhir Singh. 

Hari Singh. 
Kharag Singh. 
Bhar Singh. 

Deo Rai, 

Dil Narujran. 
Dharmangad. 
Jagat Man. 

Daipat Singh. 
M^ho Singh. 
Harchand. 

Udait Singh. 

Shib Singh. 

Dlialip Singh. 
Jaswant Singh. 

Dnlil Singh. 

Oaogu Singh. 
Narpat Singh. 

Tej Singh. 

Bhawani Singh, 
Ram Partap Singh. 


Deo Bramh, 

San. Years. 

18H9 

40 

Udai Bramh, 

1372 

9 

Ranbhirbh&n, 

13«1 

39 

Partap Hudr, 
Narsingh Deo, 

1420 

28 

1448 

15 

Dhir Sah, 

1468 

24 

Hari Singh, 

1487 

5 

Khiiirag Mngh, 

1493 

48 

Bhaii Singn, 

1540 

83 

Deo Kiii, 

157B 

10 

Dharmangad, „. 

1588 

29 

Jagat Man, ... 

Baidat Singh, ... 

16 5 

61 

16£6 

29 

H«rbanB Chand,,,, 

1686 

96 

Udait Singh, 

17>1 

33 

Shib Singh, 

1744 

21 

DhHiip Singh, 

1766 

18 

Jaswant Singh, 

1788 

81 

Sultan Singh, 

1814 

37 

]7alil Singh, 

1851 

85 

Ganga Singh, 

1686 

2(1 

Narpat Sitigh, 

1906 

2 

Tej Singh, 

1908 

7 

Biiawa 'i Singh, ... 

D 15 

11 

Ram i'artap Singh, 

1929 

... 


, me celebrated Uhaiilifin ruler of JJebli 

w 0 was eposed io ll9d A.D. The Musalmau historians say that he perished 
at the battle of the Kaggar, or shortly afterwards, but the bard Chand repro- 
sente km as dying in prison at Ghazni, and on the capture of Ghazni by the 
British, several Chauli&n sepoys sought out and professed to find the chhatri 
or monument of their great annostor within the old fort. Under Eta, I have 

Chauhdas, who make Damascus the scene 
of Pnthirdj s captivity. The Mainpuri local list makes him 69th in descent from 
one Baja Jag Datt, who reigned over one hundred years. Then come four 
princes who each reigned over sixty years; the sixth, Rya Baran Deo, fought in 
e west, the eighth, ParasurAin, subdued the east and was succeeded bv Andp 
Dhdn, who founded Pradlifingarh. Sri Bijai Sen, the twenty-first frcira Jag 
Date, fell in battle; Man Madan Pal, the thirty-fifth, subdued the Jilavas of 
Muttra and founded Madangarh; Jai R4m, the forty-first, became a ehakramrtH 
ja; Kailfis Deo succeeded him and built . Chandrikagarh to the south 
»an. 420 (363 A.D.) ; his grandson, Man Narsingh Deo, conquered 
iat6.t ownded GhAlibgarh. Mdiiik Deo, the forty-eighth, wrested Gu- 

J m the Solankhis and founded SAmbhar in son. 696 ; Bijai RAJ founded 
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Kimr&na. We know that Prithirij was taken prisoner in 1193 A.D., and 
if we add to that date the sum of ^e reigns to the aecession of Partiip Bndr, 
or 169| years, we get the date 1863 A.D., and the third list also gives the 
date 1420 S., or 1363 A.D. This Partdp Budr can be no other than the Bdi 
Partdp who, in the reign of Bahlol Lodi (1450 to 1438 A.D.), was the chief 
zarnind^r in Mainpuri, and held Bhongaon, Pati&Ii, and Kampil^ B4i Part&p 
was alive in 1483 A.D., and was already powerful chief in 1450 A.D., which 
would give him a rule lasting for over 33 years against the 28 years of the 
list. The mention of Narsingh Deo as the sou of B^i Partdp, both in the 
lists and in the chronicles, leaves no .doubt that the same person is intended. 
It is possible, however, that Bdi Partdp’* may bo used by the Musalmdn 
writers as the title of the ruler of Bhongaon for the time being, from the 
name of the best known chief of the family. Narsingh Deo was assassinated 
by Daryd Khan Lodi about 1454 A.D., and if he had, as the lists show, ruled 
for fifteen years, his accession would have taken place in 1439 A.D., and that 
of his father in 1411 A.D., and that of his grand-father, Banbl irbhdn, in 1372 
A.D., still leaving a discrepancy of 48 years between the local chronicles and 
the Persian histories. 


Banbirbhdn, under the name Bir Bahdn, was mukaddam of Bhongaon 

. _ , in 1390, and is the first of the house who is mentioned 

Mainpun Chsubaiifl. , ^ • 

by the MiHalmdQ historians. According to local 

tradition, it was Deo Brahm, grand-father of Banbirbhdn, who led the first 
colony’ into these parts, and settled in a village about a mile to the east of 
Bhongaon. This village was afterwards enlarged and protected by a fort 
during the rule of Partdp Budr, and is still known as Pnrtdppur. Jagat 
Singh or Jagatman, the eighth in descent from Part'ip Budr, removed 
to Muhdbatpur or Jagatnagar, which now forms the western suburb of Bhon- 
gaon. Another story runs that Partdp was the first immigrant, and that he 
received half an anna in the rupee, known as a taka, on all the collections, 
and that this gave him an income of Rs. 6,000 a year. Ho founded Partdb- 
pur, which remained the head-quarters of the family until the time of Dhar- 
mangad. All accounts agree that after Partdb, the next great chief was 
Jagatman. The Bhongaon Kdyaths, Chaudhri Dhydn Das and his brother, 
the kdndngo of the parganah, obtained for Jagatman the transfer of a num- 
ber of villages held by Ohirdrs and Mewdtis, who had long been a source of 
anxiety to the local governors, from their lawless habits and their continued 
refusal to pay up the revenue. The Ohirdrs refused to give possession of their 
ftlages, and Jagatman applied to the Kdyaths for assistance. The Chauhdhs 
and'^^i^^dyaths joined their forces and attacked the Chird,rs, who had assem* 
bled with their wives and children to worship Oobardhani Devi at Jamaura, and 


^ See poaiia under History, * Udei Bahm by the Eta and Etawa tradition. 
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slaaghtered them without distinction of age or sex. This occurred on the first 
of Chait Cparitoa badi Chait). Another story runs that Jagatman found great 
difficulty in managing the villages occupied by the Chirars, and one day walking 
out towards Bhongaon saw a fight between a sheep and a wolf on an old khera 
near Bhongaon, in which the sheep was victorious. After consulting the astro- 
logers he built Jagatnagar on the kheray and taking counsel with the Kdyaths 
how to increase his power and possessions, it was agreed upon that the latter 
should by stratagem expel the Ghirars and receive half their villages in reward. 
The Chirdrs were invited to a feast, and the combined (Miauhdn and Kdyath forces 
attacked them, when they had well drunk, and slaughtered all the males : they 
then secured all the pregnant women and the children, and barbarously niurdered 
them also in cold blood. Hence the name or tale-bearer, given to the 

Bhongaon Kdyaths to the present day. There can be no doubt but that the Ohau- 
hans greatly added to their possessions in tho time of Jagatman by the destruction 
of the Ghirars, and that they were supported in this proceeding by the authorities 
of the time. There were 565 villages, one-half of which came to the Ghauhdns and 
one-half to the Ghaudliris ; the odd village of Jamaura, the scene of the murder, 
was equally divided between them, and here to the present day Kdyaths own 
one-half and the Raja owns one-half. 

Jagatman retired from Jagatnagar to Asauli, where he built another fort, 

, ^ ^ ^ and subsequently occupied Mainpuri, and assumed the 

Mainpnrl founded. .. r . 1.11, , « 

title or Raja, which had never before been borne by 
his family. A city soon sprung up under the protection of the fort, and 
Chaubes flocked to it from Muttra, Kdyaths from Bhongaon, Baraugis from 
KarimganJ and Kuraoli, Mdlis, Mewatis, and the usual urban population. 
“No historical facts worthy of notice are recorded of the family till tho 
time of Dalip Singh, the fifth in descent from Jagatman, who in an en- 
counter with Bhuri Khdn, an officer of tho Fanikhabad Nawdb, was defeat- 
ed, taken prisoner, and slain. His widows, on hearing of his disaster and 
death, committed satiy which act of self-sacrifico is commemorated to the pre- 
sent day by yearly rites performed in a monumental building erected to per- 
petuate the memory of the dead. Jaswant Singh, successor to Dalip Singh, 
seems to have revived the prestige of the family, for we find him in 1740 A.D. 
busy in extending the city and founding Muhkamganj', now the most populous 
and commercial quarter of tho town. The name ‘ Muhkamganj’ was given ip 
honour of his childless brother, Muhkam Singh. With Sultdn Singh, Jaswant 


Singh’s successor, the direct line of descent was broken, for he died childless, 
and a collateral relative, Dalel Singh, y&s summoned from Angotha, in the 
Mainpuri parganah, to assume the headship of the clan. He was the reigning 
Baja at the accession of British rule, and dying in 1829, was succeeded by 
Raja Gauga Singh. During tho life-time of Raja Ganga Singh a complete 
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ehange came over the fortunes of the house. A protracted inquiry during the 
progi'ess of settlement operations made by Mr. Edmonstone resulted in the Baja 
being stripped of the management of upwards of 200 villages, w]iieh had from 
old time been regarded as pari of the territorial possessions of the family. The 
compensation given him in recognition of his talukaddri rights was a fixed per*^ 
centage on the assets of each village. In 1840, on the death of Ganga Singh, 
Karpat Singh succeeded to the headship of the clan. After a brief tenure of 
two years he also died. A dispute arose respecting the right of succession 
which was eventually decifled in favour of Tej Singh, <o the exclusion of his 
uncle, Bhawdni Singh, who appealed to the Privy Council from the order of 
exclusion. Whilst the appeal was pending the mutiny broke out. Tej Sing 
rebelled, the raj was confiscated by Government, ajul ultimately bestowed on Bha- 
wdni Singh, whose son, R;ija Ram Partdp Singh, is the present incum- 
bent.” 

Turning to the great Chaiihdn house of Riijor in the Eta district, we have a 

^ . separate set of traditions which may throw some light 

The Eta traditions. . .n,. i / i * k i* i 

on the Chauhan history. According to an account 

furnished me by the Raja of Rajor, PrithirdJ, grandson of Dattak Deo, was suc- 
ceeded in 514 H. (1120 A.D.) by Rini or Rabi Mai, who reigned 14 years 5 
mouths and 7 days and was succeeded by 

y. M. D. 

Durjan, son of Rmi Maly ... II 4 14 

I 

Udai Mai, son of above, *»* 13 7 S 

Jai Mai »r Jodh Mai, son of above, ... 36 0 37 


Sdklia Deo or RAi Pithora, Raja of HansI, Khandi RAo, cn-RaJa, 

^killed by Kutb-ud-din, 602II. =» 1305 A.D.). (killed 602II.« 1305 A.D.). 

BhojrAJ, son of above, went to NfmrAna. 



Awadh Ran Dso. 


LAkbon Singh. Brahm Deo. 

I 

Sangat Deo had two wives Sudhram Deo. 

and twenty-one sons. I 

Bao Clbandrasen, founder of Chandwir. 


.From the chief wife of Sangat Deo camo Dhirardj, and from the second wife 
vicame LAhajf, Punarji, and others. Disputes arose between the children of the 
two wives : Ldh or L4haji remained at Niinr^na and Dhirardj emigrated to 
;BilrfuB, in the Eta distriot. Two younger brothers of Dhirarflj went iq 
.Enmaun, and one of these afterwards became Raja of^ Srinagar in Garhw&I ; 
one went to D&taktoli ; three went to Nep&l, where they founded the prinoi- 
palities of Tanham, Saliydna, and Palpathal ; four went to Panjawfira; two to 
the E^lapsh^i*} ^hcro they founded the chieftainries of Sukkar and Bukkarif 
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dliewhere called Sonkra and Sonkri ; oney Sahesli Malji, went to Bar4r, ono’ 
to Naichanak, one became R4o of Nada, one became R&o of Burara, and six 
died. Elliot gives a somewhat similar account of the dispersion of the elder 
SODS of Sangat. He writes ; — “ Two are said to have established principalities 
in the hills, one of which is now represented by the influential lords of Jamu ; 
two went to Sonkra Sonkri ; one went to Ehair ; five to Pachwdra ; from one 
the Shinrdm J4ts are descended ; from another the Khoro Ahirs, and ftom 
another, it is said, the vagabond Bhauriyas (see Muzaffabnagab distbict). 
Sahesh Mai and Harsaran remained in the neighbourhood ofNimr6na, B^ha 
Raja, the grandson of the former, established tjlie name of Blghoto, the latter 
iliat of Dhundhoti. The country of the descendants of L4h is known as R4th. 
All the Chauhdns of this neighbourhood are known by the name of Alanot 
(Anhalot).'* The initial date given by the Raja for Prithii4j’s decease, pre« 
suming that the great Chauh4n of Dehli is intended, is so incorrect that no 
reliance can be placed upon his chronology. 

Dhirar&j accompanied by Jaichand and Gordkh Rao^, occupied the country 
around Bilr4m. “ Tughlik Shdh, son of Path Khan and grandson of Firoz 
Shkh, destroyed Chandwdr, on which Raja Samant Sen, the son of Raja Chandra 
Eta account of Ihe origin Sen, went to Chandrakot.” Tughlik Shah reigned 
of thcChauhanchicfUinries. September, 1388, to February, 1389, but no 

mention is made of any expedition towards Chandwdr.* It would, however, 
appear that the Hindds of the Du4b espoused the cause of Sultdu Muham- 
mad, who made Jalesar his head-quarters, and after the battle of Kundali 
(1389 A.D.), in which Abubakr was victorious, they may have received some 
punishment at the hand of the conqueror, Dhirar&j was succeeded in Bilrdm 
by Kdshirdj, whose son was Indurrdj, and his son was Bikrama Deo. Sdkit 
Deo, son of Bikrama Deo, founded SakSt, and having driven out the Dor 
Rajputs, took Hajor from the Brahmans and built a fort there also. Bdlbir, 
son of Abhi Rdo, grandson of Sarang Rao, the son of Qorakh Rdo, left for 
Etdwa and settled in Part&bner, according to the Rajor tradition, and the 
descendants of Jaichand went to Marahra. To continue the descent of the 
main line, S4kit Deo was succeeded by Benipdl, who was followed by 
Bbupdl Deo. The last had two sons : Yahdni Sahdi, from whom the pre- 
sent house of Rajor is descended, and Udai Parm or Udai Brahm, who 
went to Bhongaon and became Raja of Mainpuri. Another tradition 
makes the Eta Chanhdns come to Bilram through .Sambhal, in the 
Moradabad district, and that Prithirdj had seven sons, three of whom 
devoted themselves to a religions life, and the remaining four — Asal, Ohdghe, 
Oh&tam, and Rdj —settled in Sambhal. This account is similar to that given fay 
the JaufipuT Rdjkumdrs, and to one given by Sarfardz Kh&n, who was formerly 

^ The genoelo{r 7 ol Qorakh Bto if giveu antea, p, 6a. * EUiof^ V,, 60. - 
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ft Rdjknm&r, but with his family was oonrerted to Isldm, and now bears the 
qmn oaste-affix of Eh&uz6dah« The Jaunpur tradition is, however, improved 
upon in some places in Eta, and the fate of the seven sons of Frithirdj is thus 
detailed : — S&kat Deo founded Bilrdm, a second went to Partdpner^ a 
third to Bhongaon, a fourth to Bdpri-Chand, a fifth to Sumera Bais, a sixth 
to Khair-Chand^us in the Aligarh district, and the seventh, Tarsanpdl, was tha 
ducestor of Bilrdm Singh, the founder of Biirdm and of the Musalmdn Ohau- 
hdns of Bilrdm. The most that can be gathered from these contradiotoyy 
statements is the general acknowledgment they contain of a comm unity of 
origin between the Bohilkhand and Dudb ChauhanS) and the very indistinct 
character of the memories that survive regarding the history of in^jdual 
houses, and which only by great concession can be said to contain even the^ 
germs of anytliing deserving the name of history. The Bajor and ether 
branches of the Chauhan family settled in Eta aro noticed in the account cHf 
the leading families of that district. According to the account of the origin of 
the Bhongaon and Etdwa branches of the Chauhdn stock, as given by tlie Baja 
ef Bajor, Udai Bramh, grand-father of Partdp Rudr, would bo eighth in descent 
from Sangat Deo and eighteenth from Prithiraj ; and by placing the emigration 
of Udai Brahm about the middle of the fourteenth century, we have eighteen 
generations for 150 years by the Eta chronicles, a number more than sufficient 
to supply the gap already noticed. 


I next come to the Etdwa traditions. These begin with Baja Mdnik Rdi, 


EtSira traditions. 


who ruled in 6imdr, and thence extending his posses- 
sions to Anirdoti, finally settled in Sdmbhar. His 


family remained in Sdmbhar for 29 generations, and his successors were as 


follows 


2. Sdkand. 12, Prithir&j, 22. Mai Singh. 

S. BadhrSj. 13. Ilardeo, 23. Kirat Singh. 

4 . Rabbas. 14. Karan Singh. 24. S jam Singh. 

5, Bichhatar. 15, jaikaran. r 26. Bijai Singh. 

S. Goel. 16. Ahibaran. 26. Chandra Deo. 

7. Bach. 1 7. Nabrang. 27. Chachak Deo. 

8. FrithirAJ. 18. Nardco. 28. Dir Singh. 

«. PartAb Singh. 19. BAsdeo. 29. Bal Singh. 

!?• 20. MAnikDeO. 80. Ajalpal. 

11. Manik Deo. 21. Malijagir. 31. Basdeo. 

Of Plithirdj (No. 12) it is said that he extended his dominions towards the 
Ddkhin, and of Bdsdeo (No. 19) that he founded the city of Jalaun near 
Sdmbhftr. Mdnik Deo (No. 20) was a devout worshipper of the goddess Devi, 
and in reward obtained possession of the salt mines at Sdmbhar. Ajaipdl (No, 
30) removed the seat of government to .^'mor, which he called after bis own 
name. He is noted in Chauhdn annals for the greattank that he built in Ajmer, and 
for the great extent of his dominion, from Ajraor to Eumaon. He was succeed^ 
by his son Bi^eo, and he by Prithiraj, whose son Anangpdl still further increased 
the Chauhdn territory and built the fort of Tdrdgarh, Then came Anrdd Pdl; QadU 

A« 
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PiU, Sanda P&1| Bhairon Pil, Amr Oaog^ and Somesar Deo, whose son was the 
g^ai Prithirdj, the conqueror of Dhaap&l, the J4 Jon Raja of Samad Bikhar, ot 
Parmdlthe OhandelRajaofMahoba,andof Jaichand, the H&thorjinjaof Eanauj. 
Local tradition is precise in its account of the great hero. He was born^ on the Idthi, 
ofthedarkhalfofKuarmI115 (■I1058A.D.) He married S&njakata, 
the dantrhter of the Rdthor chief, and six times defeated attempts made by the 
Tomar leaders, Gauri lAl and Sitdri Ldl, to redover Dehli. In the seventh 
attack, the Tomars, aided by the Musalmdns, defeated Prithirdj, who died in 
1154 san. Karan Singh, a son of Prithirdj, went to Inddl and built a fort 
there and was succeeded by Hamlr Singh, the founder of Hantanbhor in 1204 
ian. He was followed by Udham Rdo, who built the fort of Manrin Mardwar. 
Xhjs prince had six wives, and by them eighteen sons. Chief amongst these, 
Myathe Partdpner chronicler, was Sumer Sdb, and so great was bis fame that 
the Debli emperor gave him permission to expel the Meos from what 
now constitutes the districts of Cawnpore, Etdwa, Mainpuri, Eta, and 
Farukhabad. 

Siltaier Sdh was successful and altogether annexed or founded 1,162 
villages. In 1253 san. be settled in Etdwa, and three years afterwards 
built the fort. He brought with him a great number of his friends and 
' burner relations, and amongst thetn was his younger brother, 

Brahm Deo, who had two sons : Deo Brahm, the 
founder of the Rajor family, and Rndr Partdp, the founder of the Bhon- 
gaon family* Another brother, Ajairajchand, settled in Chandaus, . after- 
wards -called Chandwdr, and others of his brethren proceeded to Nepdl, 
Orissa, and other countries. He was succeeded by his son Jai Singh, 
and regarding him and his successors, whatever information I have been able to 
collect is given under the Etdwa district. Each house makes the other a 
younger branch, but from all these stories it may safely be gathered that the 
Ohauhdns occupied the middip Dudb in force towards the close of the four^ 
teeiith century. In the first place, the local genealogy must be corrected by 
adding to the date given for the death of Prithirdj (1154sl097 A.D.) 
the difference between it and the real 'date (1 193 A.D. ), or 96 years ; and allow- 
ance must also be made for the generations between Prithirdj and Ldkhansi 
oimtted in the genealogy, and by this means we arrive at the middle of the 
' fouiteenth century for Sumer Sdh, who was either a son or grandson of, 

Deo, and may be identified with the Rdi Sarwar who lived from 1392 taj^l* 
Ranbirbbdn, father of Part&b Rudr, and great-grandson of Sdkat Deo, was a^vo 
at Bhongaon in 1392 and had a r^n of 40 years ; and Bir Singh Deo, the 

Tomar Rai of Gwaliar, who was a cotemporary and friend of the Chaahdna 

' 

giT6 tRe ttory exactly at related to mS by the bard of the Portibner family,'^at It ie olear 
XYokX theie datei can in no way be relied npon, Prilbiraj died, as already aotel, in. Uas A.l>. 
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And R&tihors of the middle Da4b, Kved from 1375 to 1400 A.D. Fi'oiii all 
these facts it may be safely gathered that the Chauhdns occupied the portiOii 
of the Eta, Bt4wa,*and Mainpuri districts now held by them early in the 
fourteenth century, and that the Ghauhdn chiefbainries of OhandwAr, Mafnpuri| 
Bajor, and PartAbner could not have been firmly established much earlier than 
the middle of that century, but towards the end they were the acknowledged 
rulers of the land and fong remained independent. 

The greater portion of the Baniyas (7,433) belong to the Jaina Seef^ 
^ , some account of whom has been given under the Mu- 

Baniyas. -i* . mi ® i i 

zaffarnagar district. The principal divisions are the 

Agarw&l (2,503), Mahur (1,328), and Ajiidhiyabasis (1,263). Other diviifohs, 
represented in this district are the Burabsaini, Bolira, BandarwAr, Dhusar, 
Dasa, Ghoi, Khandelw&I, Maheshw&ri, Mdrwari, Aw'adhiya, Pallew&l, FarwdI, 
and Rastaugi. Tiie Agarwals are of the Jaina sect. The Bohras, as else- 
where explained, are Pallewdl Brahmans who have devoted themselves to trade 
and. usury. They came hero from Mdrwdr, and now possess several villages. 
Lohiya Saraugis are numerous in Mainpuri itself. The Bastaugis have'^ht^e 
divisions, none of which have hukka-p6ni with the others : the Amethiya, In- 
drapadya, and Maiihariya. The Bdrahsainis come from Agroba, the home of 
the Agarwiils. Altogether the Banlya oommiinity is smaller and of less iifi- 
portance in this district than in most others of these provinces. 

The great bulk of the population is comprised amongst the other castes*' 
of the census returns, and the following list shows theiir 
names in alphabetical order and their numbers : -* 


Other castei . 


Ahir, 


1 S3, 358 

J&t, 

*.* 

1,305 

Mochi, 

••• 

195 

Bahelim 

#ei 

1,785 

Jotshi, 

Kachhi, 

... 

198 

Nat, 

Nunera, 


C40 

Banjtra, 

••e 

564 

... 

78,898 


8,88f 

B&niphor, 

••• 

7 

Kabftr, 

KamSngar, 


25,873 

Pisl, 

... 

8 

Barhai, 

■ M 

15,633 


II 

Fatwa, 



BSri, 

• ea 

1,109 

Kanjar, 

••• 

115 

RiwSri, 


If 

Beldar, 

• ai 

7 

KSyath, 

••• 

9,524'' 

Sikh, 

... 


Bharbhuaja, ^ 

tea 

5,306 

Kbikrob, 


8,848 

SonSr, 


4,598 

Bh&t, 

•ae 

97 

Khatik, 

... . 

1,958 

Tamoii, 


1,044 

aaa 

280 

Khattri, 


388 

Tawiif, 


'8 

ChamSr, 

aaa 

103.193 

Kisan, 


670 

Teli, 

... 

18,127 

ChobdSr, 

aaa 

78 

Koli, 

... 

17,160 

Thathera, 


183 

Darzi 

aaa 

3,952 

Kumhar, 

... 

10,669 

BairSgi, 


638 

Dhanak, 

aaa 

13,691 

Uormi, 


J,870 

' Paktr, 


96 

Dhohiy 

a«« 

11,811 

Lakbera, 

... 

158 

Goshiin, 


999 

Bhuna, 
2!^ ‘ 

aaa 

1,298 

18,047 

Lodha, 

Loh6r, 

••• 

... 

53,658 

3,643 



•'f 

Ohoii, 

aaa 

5,827 

Mah6jaii 


17,446 

Karoataki 


f 

G4jan^'-1> • 

aa* 

149 

15,717 

Miamir, 

M&Ii, 

MaUSh, . 


‘ 66 
1,897 

81 



HiawSi, 

eae 

385 

tea 

Total, 




The Ahirs, in number and influence, form the characteristio element of the 
AfaiiC agricultural community. Including Qhosls (chiefly 

Musalindus), they number 128,585 souls, or 16*8 per 




Dnnr. 

' BawAt. ^ 

Kjimariya. 

liaraiya. 

Lehngaya. 

Angirab. 

Sondele. 

Bhargade. 


Bhadosijt. 
Malgoraya. 
Galndus or Oudm 
GhoBi. 


gSS . 

^^ent. of the entire population. Ihej belong to the Ki&ndbans division aad 

oomprise the following ’ ffolras in the district 

Phdtak. 

Nigana. 

Jtiwariya or Jarwariya. 

Dhumar. 

Amongst these^ the Fhdtaks claim the highest rank. Mr. Growse makes 
them Eajpiits and gives the following account of them There t^s a Baja of 
Chitor, of the Sisodhiya line of Bajpdts, commonly designated the Eatira Rdna. 
His capital was attacked by the Emperor of Dehli, and of the twelve gates 
(phdtak) of the city, there was one, and one only, that held out to the end. 
When the invaders had retired, the Raja, to commemorate the signal bravery 
shown by the guard of the twelfth gate, issued a 
fiettlemcnt id Samu Sn. decree that they and their descendants should ever 

thereafter bo distinguished by the name of Ph&tak. They profess to 
actually descended from this Rana . by a dola marriage with the daughter of 
Digpdl, Baja of Mah&ban, an Abir, and they are accordingly reckoned among 
the Aliirs. From this marriage two sons were born, Bijai Singh and Hans- 
rdj ; the former abandoned his native district, and with a disorderly band 
of followers roamed the country till he came to Sarauh&n, then in the 
hands of the Mewdtis, whom he dispossessed, and there established himself 
about the year 1106 samhat. The lands in the occupation of their descend- 
ants are still called the Samuhdn chaurdsL The family of Hnnsr4j, the 
eecond son, settled at Ehat Ehera, in the vicinity of Dohli.” The settle- 
ment Officers write : Spreading from Samuhan, the Ph^taks gradually 
.established themselves along the banks of the Jumna, and from their strong* 
holds in these inaccessible regions invaded the territory to the north, whence 
driving out the aborigines, they appropriated to themselves nearly all 
that portion of the Shikohabad parganah lying between the Sarsa and the 
Jumna. The lawless pursuits which drove the early Phdtaks to take refuge 
in the ravines of the Jumna are still followed by their descendants, who, al*' 
though they cannot now rob and plunder in their ancient fashion with impu* 
nity, still are a source of great anxiety to the district muthorities, and are 
thorough recusants in paiying the land revenue. About the middle of the cen- 
tury, their career of crime and ^plence received a sudden check by the execu- 
tion of Ktinsuya, one of their principal robber leaders. This villain conspired* 
with his brother Ealydn and others to murder Mr. Unwin, the Magistrate of 
^ Mainpuri, in revenge for the energetic measures of repression he had adopted. 
Having learnt that their intended 'victim'was |.bout to pay an official visiif to 
their part of the country, the two brothers resolved to yaylay him on the 
high road and out him to pieces. happened, howe^if, that Mr. Unwin 

^ Fwm a note by Mr. F. Groifie : to theie add^ Siwar, Barantbi, Kaakai. ' 
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;^T6 up his dolt iaan officer/ Captain JLleocks, wlfb was hastening back to 
re^iii his regiment before the expiry of his leave, and who started at &e same 
time Mr. Unwin had intended. Kdnsujaand his brothe^in ambush waited for 
the amval of the doli between Bharaul and Ghiror, when fanojing the travel- 
ler was the Magistrate of Mainpnri, they rushed out and despatch^ ithe un- 
fortunate substitute before they perceived that he was the wrong man. At 
. 4he trial, ^aly6n, Kdinuya’s brother, turned king’s evidencis, and Ednsuya 
was convicted.' ' His execution has exerted a salutary influence on the rest of 
his brotherhood. Strange to say, during the mutiny, under the influence of 
Bahim-ud-din Khdn, tahsilddr of Mustafabad, the Ph&taks remained for the 
most part loyal to the Government, and aided the Bharaul Ahirs in resisting 
the rebel Baja Teg Singh. They still persist in the crime of female infanticide, 
a practice which they have inherited from their Th&kur ancestors. The 
. Ph&taks are not numerous anywhere in the district except south of the Sarsa. 
They, along with the other fifteen ^ gota^ot their tribe, hold nearly one-third of 
the Shikohabad parganah, where the Ahir population is one-fourth of the whole, 
by far outnumbering any other caste. Of the remaining ten parganahs the 
Ahirs are numerically superior iu six, in three, they are one of the principal 
classes, and only in one, Alipur Patti, are they poorly represented. Thef own 
about one-fifth of Mustafabad and fully one-eighth of Bamdhal, where they 
formerly hold DeoH under their chiefs Ch&nda and Bdnda. In the re- 
maining eight parganahs their possessions are comparatively small, but their 
property over the whole district amounts to one-eighth of the total area. The 
chief Ahir families in the district are those of Bharaul, Garha, Ordwas,' and 
Harganpur in Shikohabad $ Eondar, Pilakhtar, and Pendhat in Mustafabad ; 

. Eaildspur in Bamdhal, and Gopdlpur and Balampur in Eurdoli. The Ahirs 
of Balampur came to Eta from Mainpuri and obtained twelve villages there 
and in Mainpuri, viz,^ — Datpur, Amapur, and Wailamai in Eta, and Gopdlpur, 
Balampur, Dulapur, Eirapur, Nadi-ki-Nagla, Mai, Eunjpur, Ndndpur, and 
Ghani in Mainpuri. 

The Edohhis are excellent cultivators and plaim descent from Eaohhwdha 


K&chhis Thdkurs by a slave-girl. They are numerous here 

• and comprise 9*52 per cent, of the total population, and' 
too numerous in other districts to allow of anj credit being attached to ihe^ 
tradition current concerning their Origin. They say that they are the same 
with the Eisdns and Eunbis offethen districts. They own a few villages in 
Mainpuri, Bhongaon, and Eishni-Nabiganj, but altogether only 0*02. per oen% 
of the total area. Like the Lo4ba8,<|hey are more successful as ciidtfii%tors 


than as landowners. The Lodhas are foijud lii every^ 
' . parganah andv^mprise seven per cent, of the tbt^ 

population. Their possessions are lar^st in Mustafabad and Bhouj^n^ but^. 




Chir&rs. 


%ej( also ]hold land in S!riKobfd>ad; jSlih^y In 161^ 

jiidy omed 2*38 per cenCof the whol^jp*ea, ^ow haye only U34 pei* QBnt 
j^haWham^rB form tho bullc of Ihe Mhonpng popnktion and only own one-(luar« 

' tei^f a villa^re as proprietors, the greater pqrtfofi Of 
^ the low airtisan such as shoemakers, brieklaj^erSi 
coolies and masons belong to this ea8|e% They comprise 18*4 per cent of the 
entire population. Chobci&r is the name given to the few Ohii^ra who are 
still found in the district. Their destruction by the Chauh&ns has already 
been noticed, and, strange to say^ several of thqpe 
who still renmin are chobdars or javelin-men of the 
Bajas of Mainpori, and hence their new name. They were in possession of thO 
country from Patidli to Et4wa when the Ohauhans.came, and say that they 
Were Gahlots, but they are* not recognized as Thdkurs by-any Eshatriyaclan, and 
their manners and customs resemble in every respect the lower classes- of 
.Hinilds. The earthen vessels found so often in many khercu or mounds are 
said to have belonged to the Chirdrs. Mr. Growse says that they are landhol- 
ders in Mdnikpur, Kurioli, and Jeonti, and are found in small numbers in 
Bhongaon, Bahibganj, Farukhabad, Chhibramau, and Budaon. The Bondrs 
of Bhongaon, too, claim a Bajptit origin and say that they settled there from 
'Kanauj some 1,500 years ago. The Teli or oil-presser cahte of Bhongaoii, 
usually considered as one of the lowest of all castes, say that thej^ were origin- 
ally BAthors of Kanauj. 

The family of Ednji Mai, hereditary k4nidngo of parganah B&pri, under the 
Ma8alm4ns,is one of some note in parganah Shikoh- 
abad and possessed oopsiderable landed property there. 
The thish mahal and other buildings erected by this family are scattered over 
the parganah. Sadasukh Ldl removed from Part4bpur, in parganah Mus|(af- 
abad, to Sbikohabad. R&i Angad R4i, also of this family, founded Angadpnr, 
but of tbeir large estates they now bold only fifteen villages in parganahs 
MustafabM and Sbikohabad. The village of Ghairi and others were grants 
to Lila Ohhanga L4l for his services in the mutiny. When the parganah of 
Mnstafabad was separated from Sbikohabad, Mukhlti Singh, son of Sadasukh 
lAI, was appointed Jc4ntiago, and numerous members of the family 'are still in 
high employ under Government in this and other districts. The Kdyaths, thongh 
few in number, possess twelve per cent, of the villages comprising the disvrioi 
They cannot be looked on as colonists, since they have not occupied any pai> 
Ucnlar tract, but n|ust be considered as the descendants of single advonttirehi 
who a^uired for ^emselves landed property. The Share and Dnsare dU of the 
Saifeseua braneh ere represented both here and in Et4wa. The prindpaLfemillet 
are thes? of Bhongaion, Madanpur, Shikohkbad, Ghiror, Eur4oli, and Bewaf, 
firom whom most of the kdnAngoes and many of the patwfcis have been selCoMlk 


Elofingoei el Sliikoh- 

abad. 



Xk^ • ■ v ' A^rff4il]'i(oi^iftl^eid»«.m*rry w 

' ‘ Jb^vir ozily lat^ front ^ Paiy&b ai^y|| 

we»k vTheir pnrohiia^te myariaUy Brahmans of tW Sjir^va£ division ittd sit 
with thmr olienis^fya;am<fn>. Thtyj^U themsolves descendants of the fijsjpM 
elan of Kshatriyas. Others say that t^y are the offspring of the marriage of a 
Sttdra father with a Eajpdt mother. When Parasur&ma was exterminating the 

Kshatr^as, a pregnaiit girl escaped from the massacre and took refuge with a 
Sarasdt Brahman^ He gave her shelter, and \^en asked by the pursuers con- 
cerning her said she was his cook (khaMt) and to prove it ate bread from her 
hand.” This tradition is held to explain the origin of the n^e and- of the 
peculiar custom of the purohit and client eating toge^ther. In many respeota 
the Khatris have observances similar to those praotised by the J&ts, and use 
tho sehra instead of the mor at marriages. They say thkt N&nak Shtt and 
liearly all his successors were Khatris, and show great reverence to 'N4nak Shdhi 
fdkirB and their doctrine. Many of them profess to be of the way of the Sikhs. ' 
The Musalm^ns comprise only 5*33 per cent, of the total population and 

^ in the census of 1872 were distributed . amongst 

MusslmSai. ^ 

Shaikhs (20,851 ), Sayyids (2,589), Mughals (387), and 
Paihdns (11,195)^ while 5,921 were entered without specincation of descent. 
The parganahs nf Shikobabad and Mustafabad contain about one-half of t^ia 
enti]^ Moslem population. In Shikobabad, tho Shaikhs of Asda and Sarii-^ 
Bhartara are the most important. The former say tliat they came from Herat, . 
where their ancestor, Samit Alsar, had B^jdgir from tho Khalifa Usmda. In the 
year 396 H. (1005 A.D.> Khw^jah Abu Ismail was 
* ^ head of the family. One of his descendants, Sharf-nd- 

din, set out for Dehli, and his wife was delivered of a son on the way, at the 
village of Marwal, and was named Badr-ud-din. This son became a noted 


ftbiikhB of Ai6s. 


personage and is honoured as a saint at Barn&wa, Shaikhpura, and Mub4rak- 
abad. ** It is said,” writes Mr. Growso, that the Emperor Akbar wishe^ 
make this Badr-ud-din his wazir, but this honour he xleclinod, being entirely 
devoted to a religious life. In 788 H. (1386 A. D.) he removed to RdpnV which A 
he named Masturabad, and received from Akbar a grant of villages ; other 
rent-free tenures were granted to the family by Jahdngir and by Sikaudojr 
Lodi, when Hasan Kh4n Datani (Lohdni ) was local governor. Hasir-nd-diu, 
son of Badr-ud-din, was also considered a saint of high repute, and hia family 
have always been held in consideration. Other branches uf the family itre ' 
still living at J alna, Bamdwa, and Nildmpur.” The Sayyids and Shaikhs of * 

^ hardly be noted that the dates ere imposiible. Akbar reigned 

Basan kbao Loh&ui (not Datani) was governor of R6pri 1414-40 A. 0 . Sharf-ai-dft if pdadlbly ^ 
the same as the Shaikh Sharf-ud-din Mnny&ri, who died in the be^ning of the SftefQth 
Altogether the aseount of his laintsbip of Aiua reqaires verification and examioatien. ^ %■' }* 
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and its subnrb, Baknpiir detirvinj;; of mention. The 

KSftr&i-Bhartara Shaikhs claim descent from one J^1a-nd>^iq/ eo^^ of Ydr 
Huhammad, who wai diw&a of Akbar, and receiyed &om him the^grant of the 
i^lage^ where he built a mosqne, and of several otBers w&oh have since passed 
out of their hands. A colony of Sayyids ‘ hol'd" Sikandarpthr, in pargaaah 
Uainjthri, and originally hel^two other villages: Firpnr and flasanpnt, so 
named after three brothers who settl^ there, Sikandar Ali, Fir Ali, and^Hasan 
All. In Mustafabad, the Pa^hjtoa nf P^dham and the Malkanas of Softtra are 
the leading houses, and in" Ohi/or the converted Tanks of Eosma. Mnsalmi^B 
owned four per cent, of the total area in 1846. They now possess only 2*5 


per cent., 


little that remains is fast passing out of their hands. 


Religion. 


Etbir Fanthis. 


The mass of the Musalm&n population is very poor and without influence, 
and there are apparently none of the fanatical sects of that 
religion to be met with elsewhere. They are chiefly Sun- 
nis. The Bra&ha Samdj has made no progress, neither has the Christian Missioxf^ 
though established here for a very long time. The sale of books, however, has 
increased fourfold within the last five years. Formerly the people would scarcely 
receive the books as gifts; but now they eagerly buy them, '^iiiongst the Hindds, 

.. the Vaishnava sect seems to be the most numerous and thempst y^mportant, and 
there are representatives here of nearly every sampraddya or school.. Some account 
hafltlready been given of the Sri Samprad&yis or Bimanujasandof the R4mavats, 
4hd iNha^ tiere continue the notice of the Kabir Panthis and the Nknak Sh4hi 
/tfHri, both of whbm are represented in this district. The Kal^ Panthis are those 
who follow the way of Kabir, the celebrated disciple of R&mahand. With an 
unprecedented boldness, ” writes Wilson, ^ Kabir 
assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, and 
ridiculed the learning of the pandits' aui doctrines of the Shd|^tras in a stylo 
peculiaily well suited to the genius of his countrymen to whom he addressed 
hi^elf|^hilst he plso direotei his compositions to the Musalm&ti; as well as the 
Hindh faith, aiid%ith equal severity attacked the Mulidh and the Kordn. The 
effect of his lessons, as confined to his own immediate followers, will be shown 
be have|^h con^erable, but their indirect effect has been still groffer. Seve- 
ral of the pqpular sects are little more than ramifications from his Itobk, whilst 
Ndnak 8hdt^\the only Hindu reformer who has established a national failjh, ap- 
pears to have 'been chiefly indebted for his religioujyaotions to his predecessor 4 
Kabi^.” Some say that Kabir was the illegitimate offspring of a virgin Brahman 
widow who exposed hiii]^ when a child, and that a weaver and his wife brought 
him up.^ His followerii declare htin to be the iuoarnate deity who was found float-, 
iug i^n a lotus in the* Lohdrtdldb, near Benares, by the wife of a weaver na&|jdl 
Ndna, who with hefeliu sbandy Niru, were attending a marriage processioH. Ndua \ 

■ ^ ‘ Rost’s edition, I, «9. 



kABla piirraiitl. ^ Mi 

tbokitieemld and broaglit hiiri and eventnalljr be became'a disoiple of 
great Vaishnava teaohei^ B^m^nand. Hia dUoipl09 say that he lived for three 
handred yeaae/from 1149' to 1449 A.D., bnt from a comparison of the tiiue 
when Ndnak Shdh began topi^eaoh aiii Rdmdnand dourished, the early part of 
the fifteenth century niay b4 t^ken jis the time during which he lived. , ; 

According to one accoilnt ifablr was originally named Jnani, jthe kii^win^ 
or wise, and like the Kdyath disciple of tho Mctallims of Karlial (see Kabhal)| 
it was long disputed whether he was a Musalm^ or a Bindu. It is said thot 
a fiispnte arose oonoerning the disposal of his body; and during its progress 
ttabir himself appeared, and desiring 4hem to look tinder the cloth that Covered 
his remains, they fotlnd only a heap of dowers; Bandr or IMrsingb, Raja Of 
Benares, removed one-half of these to Benares and burned tltem there at tho 
ttabir Chanra. Bijli Ebdn Path&u erected a tomb over the other portion 4t 
Magharnear Gorakhpur, where Kabir had died, and this latter place Was Ondow*^ 
ed with several villages by Mansur Ali Khdn of Oudh. Ghaurd'at Beiiares and 
Maghar now divide between them the devotions of tho sect. The Kabir Panthiai 
consider all outward observances as of no importance t they have no mantpa^ 
no dxed form of salirtation, and no peculiar dress. Mahants wear a small skollr 
cap, and the frontal mavks where worn are those of the Vaishnevas, oH streak 
of gopichandand on the nose. A necklace and rosary of tuUi beads ar^ 
worn, and many members conform outwardly to the precepts of the Vaisluiivk 
. lect, according to the advice of the founder 

. ** Sab te hUiye^ tab te miliye, tab ka Ujiyt n4m 
r Hdnji h4nji sab U hijiySi batiye apne gdtpi** 


** Asiot iaie and mix with everyone and take the name of all. 

Agree On every thing with every one, and live within your towti.’^ 

!ithe writings of the sect occur in the form of dialogues and profess to bc 
the nUeranc^ of Kabir himself^ or the report of them made by his dUciples* 
Wilson givec a long list of the acknowledged writings which |re wriitj^g in t^C 
usual forms of Hindi verse) ihe doha, etiaupai, mi sarHau - ^ A few 
Sabduif and writes Wilsdn, with the greater portiph of the UJak^ 

(constitute. their acquirements; these, hoWever, they commit to meinpry an^ 
quote in ar^ment with singular readin 6 S 9 and happiness of application! The 
j or disputations of Kabir, with these opposed to him, as jGorgkhndthi 
Himinand, And, even in |mite of phronologry, with Muhammad himself, are not 
read tiU more advanced, Wmist the Sukh RidMn^ wjiieh is the key to the WAplsif 
end which has ,the singularity of being qaitp dear apd intelli^ble, js piipy 
imparted to those pupils whose Bttidies*ai|i considered to epprqadi : 

J^f^odds compiled the jRyat, whidi is^ore of a cpntrove^siid 
tieetise Im the doctrines of the, sect itsejlf. Its phsgure a^ dog ma^f^l jtyjU 
inakes it impossihle to gather from it what are thp real dootrines 
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MAiirmi 9ttTBX0T. 


continually alludes to the deceits of M4ya^ tko spirit of error or fusion, to 
the errors of other sects and the superiority of their own. . The SahUB comprise 
pithy sentences containing some dogmatic moral or religious truth. The Sukh 
Nidhdn professes to contain the conversation of Eabir with Dharmadds, his 
chief pupil, and was composed by JSrutgopdl, the first of Kabir’s disciples. 
They admit but one god of inefFabfe purity and irresistible wisdom^ who has a 
body formed of the five elements and is endowed with the three gunas^ or 
qualities of being. He is free from' human defects, but in all other respects^ 
does not differ from the sddA, or perfect man. Man when perfect it god’s 
living resemblance, and after his death Ibd unites with Qod, and both form the 
substance of everything that has life. The paramapuruBha was alone for 
seventy-two ages, and, at length, felt a desire to renew the worlds which desire 
became manifest in a female form in Maya or delusion. The result of the 
union was the Hindu triad, who deceived and overborne by their mother, begat 
oil her 8araswati, Lakshmi, and Uma. These married the triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, and Mdya departing to Jaw41amukhi, left to her three sons and 
their wives the task of spreading the errors that she taught them. It is the 
falsehoods of Maya and the criminal acquiescence of her sons that Kabir con- 
tinually attacks, and his disciples represent that to know Eabir \n his real form 
is the only real object of worship. Life is sacred amongst them : hence humanity 
is ^inculcated, truth is honoured, and retirement from worldly affairs and 
"obedience to the guru, or spiritual preceptor, are both inculcated as necessary 
for happiness here and for the avoidance of transmigration hereafter. There 
are twelve divisions of the sect, but the most important in these provinces is 
that which holds the Chaura at Benares, which is presided over by the descend- 
ants of Srntgopal, the author of the Sukh Nidhdn The same division has 
establishments at Jagamdth and Div4rka and manages the affairs of the Bamddh 
at Maghar. Both Balwant Singh and Ghait Singh of Benares were patrons of the 
Chaura shrine, and it is said that upwards of 35,000 Eabir Panthi fakira used 
to assemble at the great mela instituted by the latter Raja. 

The ]S4nak Sbahi fakira are followers of the great Sikh reformer and are 
divided into seven classes, all of which acknowledge 
BSnak Ndnak as their first instructor. The Udisis profess 

complete indifference to wordiy matters and usually live in aangata or monas|eries^ " 
but they alswtravel about to places of pilgrimage. They have a vow of poverty, 
but solioit no alms, and usually allow their hair and beard to grdw^ and have 
no peculiar dress. ^ They are usually ceHbates and pass their tiine in reading 
and expounding ihe''A<U<gf^th taid Dda Fddahdh-ki^ahih. Thiis sect was 
founded'by 'BharmiUshandy grandson ^f 'N6nak; The doctrine taught by Ninkk 
lUtle frem that' of^abir or from that '6f the Hindfis in general. ' ^4 

wMebodytif poetioaliand mythological fiction was retaihed> whilst the liberatieu ^ 



;pf the pplilt from the deluaire dpoeiU of M47a} and its ptirification by aets 
of benevolence and self-denial, so as to .make it identical even in life with its 
divine souree, were the great objects of the devotee. Associated with these 
notions was great charinoss of animal life, whilst with N&nak, as well as with 
'Eabir, universal tolerance was a dogma of vital importance, and both laboured 
.to persuade Hindus and Muhammadans that the only essential parts of 
their respective creeds were oonlmon to both, and that they should discard 
^ the varieties of practical detail, or the. corruptions of their teachers for 
the worship of the one only Supreme, whether he was termed Allah of 
Hari.’* The other six divisions of the Kdnak Panthis are the Ganj-Bakshis, 
B&mrdy is, Suthra-Sahibs, Govind Singhis, Kirmdlas, and N^gas. The names 
of the two first are derived from the names of their founders, and they are 
not often found in these provinces. The B&mr&yis look to Tegh Bah&dur 
as their founder, and are wanderers and mendicants. They make a per- 
pendicular black streak down the forehead and carry two small black 
sticks, about half a yard long, which they clash together when asking alms. 
The Govind Singhis are the members of the political union of the Sikh 
nation. Guru Govind devoted his followers to steel, and hence the worship 
of the sword, to be devoted against all who opposed them. He allowed 
his followers to grow their hair and eat all flesh except that of kino. 
He invited all castes to join him, and enjoined a blue dress as a distinguishing 
mark. At the same time, the Hindu deities and the legends concerning them 
are retained, their festivals are observed, and Brahmans are reverenced. The 
Hirm&las, or * stainless,’ resemble the Ud&sis, but are celibates and solitary. 
The Kfgas or Hangas are naked followers of the Nfnak Panthis, but they are 
said not to follow the profession of arms like the Vaishnava and Slmiva N&gas. 

Altogether in Mainpuri the Yaishnavas are fairly represented by the Sri 
Sainprad^yis or Bdm&ntijas, the Bdmduandis or Bdmdvats, the Brahma Sam? 
praddyis or Madhwdcbdris, the Sanakddi Sampraddyis or Nimavats, the Eabic 
Panthis and Dadu Panthis. The Shaivas are represented by the great mass 
of the Bajpfit population and mendicants of the Avadhtita, Jogi, Bukhara, 
Sannydsi, a^d Brahmachari orders. The Sdktis are chiefly found amongst the 
Baniyas and Edyatbs and the mendicant orders of Vdmdchdris and Educhu- 
liyas, The great mass of the Hindus, however, understand little about the 
distinctions of sect, and confine their observances to simple offerings at the 
ahrine of Debi or of Mabdcleo, or of some local saint like Jokhiya of Pendhat 
(}. V.), and this with certain purificatory observances is all the religion that 
they possess. • 

In every caste and occupation there are usually certain persons to whom 
Customs community look up te settle; all disputes which 

may arise regarding caste observances ^mon|p(t the 
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brethren. Here these persons nsiiftlly have the title of ohandhil^ and together 
forin the panohdjat or council of thd ^sto. Beyond the dignity of the posi- 
> tion and occasional fees when oases are heard the office is an honorary one, but 
carries with it much influenoe, and where the caste is large and powerful, the 
principal chaudhris have in reality, if not in name, the position of the head of a 
clan. There are no fixed rules for succession to the office ; the son succeeds the 
father if able to maintain the same position, and generally the panch&yat con- 
sists of the notables of the caste, w'hether new men or those wl\0 have the right 
to sit by inheritance. All classes have those panch&yats, though they are most 
common amongst the lower classes. In all largo towns, tho chaudhris appointed 
for trade unions are usually connected with the trade, and transmit the 
office to their sons. They are usually paid by perquisites, such as a chhatdk 
per maund of cotton, a hahdful of grain, a hheli of and the like. In return 
they assist as brokers in tho sale of goods, advise as to allowing credit, and see 
generally to the interests of those who attend the market, and aid in fixing the 
l^irhh or price-current. Their duties and emoluments vary in each bazar and 
with each trade, and it is only possible to notice generally their position. 
They are some of the most useful indigenous public servants to be found in 
towns, but though always used by the authorities, their position has never been 
recognized by law, and depends entirely on tho good-will of their fellow caste- men. 

The barber (N&i or Hajj4m) holds a prominent place amongst the village 
Village lerTinti. servants. He attends the zaroJndArs, cuts |beir hair, 

shaves and shampoes them, fills their hukMiSf and acts 
ZB messenger in betrothals.^ The Eahdr or Dbitnar carries the dtilif bhanghi, 
and pdlkif and draws water ; the Dh^nak acts as watchman and messenger, and 
bis wife as the village midwife ; tho Bhangi or Ehdkrob acts as scavenger and 
Watchman and his wife as a midwife, though many object to a Bhangi midwife. 
Cljam&Ts grind corn, make shoes, collect grass, and remove dead animals and 
take skins, besides being the general agricultural laboureiv Bbunjas parch grain, 
weigh grain, and go on errands to the Baniya at the nearest bazar. 

There are five days, known as parvehah, and if any one dies during these 

^ . days Lis body must be taken and thrown into the Gbn* 

Vunerzl ceremonies. ^ ^ 

ges or Jumna without bemg burned. At other times 

the body is burned on the day of death (ddgh dena)^ but if a person die in the 

night, the cremation ceremonies must bo postponed until sunrise. It is considered 

siufill to burn a corpse during iho panchak^ but often when the place is distant from 

the two great rivers, five men will join together and bum the body, thereby divide 

ing the sin between them. It is said that the burning of a corpse on the pan^ 

eAaifc involves five iiiore deaths in the family. On the tenth day after death, 

the ceremony known as takes place, at ^hich cakes of unleafened 
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bread are ea£|^ with urd» The bread is baked on the fire and the urd is boiled. 
All present junior in age and brotherhood to thedeceased; with the exception of 
tliose whose fathers are alive, shave off all their hair except the chutiyajoir soalp- 
look. On the eleventh day, the Mahabrahmans receive presents, and with all 
the family are present at a feast at which an image of the deceased, seated on 
a ehdrpdi and with the clothes on that he was accustomed to wear in life, oocupies 
the principal place. The Mahdbrahman takes some water, a few grains of rice 
and a pice, and places them in the hands of the eldest son or nearest relation ^ 
of the deceased, whilst he himself reads the portions of the ritual relating to 
death. When the reading of the service is over, the son allows the water to 
fall on the ground, while the Mah&braman then places a hand on his shouldfr 
and says ; -‘‘Tour father has gone to heaven and this concludes the 

oereinony. .TbeMah6brahman takes the clothes placed on the ch&rp4i as his per* 
quisite. On the thirteenth day after death the final ceremonies take place, which 
consist of a feast to thirteen Brahmdns and presenting them with a lota, staff, 
shoes, Ac. Until this is done a light is kept burning every night in an earthen 
vessel which is usually suspended from a plpal tree, and is intended to give 
some comfort to the troubled soul until the days of purifioation are complete 
and it may retire to rest. 

The first fifteen days of Ku&c are speoially dedicated to the memory of the 
dead. Those who can afford it devote a separate day to each deceased person, 
but generally one day alone is sot aside, and this is usually intended to represent 
the day on which the father of the head of the house died* Prayers are then 
offered for deceased relations to the third generation, and then for the blood 
relations of the father and mother. Food mado of boiled rice and milk mix^;^ 
with sugar is made up into balls, and Ganges water, leaves, and honey, |^v 
used in the attendant ceremonies. A ball for each departed ancestor 
placed by the head of the family on a platter made of the loaves of the dhdk, It 
is the duty and privUege of the bead of a family to perform all the necessary 
rites under the instructions of his purohit, who sits close by with the ritual 
before him and directs the ceremonies. The balls are finally thrown into some 
river or tank, and the proceedings wind up with a dinner to the Brahmans, 
who also receive certain presents. Amongst the lower classes, such as Chamirs, 
Kolis, and Dhiuaks, plain cakes of unleavened bread are made, and when they 
have been hardened in the fire, they are broken up and placed in an e|rtheii 
vessel containing butter-milk (fndtha)^ and the compound Ihus 

formed is Spread upon dhdk leaves «nd is afterwards thrown away ^here the 
crows may eat it. While spreading the compound on the dhdk leaves, the 
head of the house makes a separate heap for each of his deceased relatives, and 
ifhb has the means, closes the ceremonies with gifts to mendicants. A 
Srahmim will not enter the bouse of a Chamir, Dhobi, Dh4nakj^ Bhangi, 
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JKm, Uah&jan^C^^ Babelijapi but will ^iiEidh]||l^ 

*Ahfra. Bigb-caste Hinddawill not iat bread made ^tb water except in a 

* (thauk ^jaarket-placei but will eat bread baked in ghi or milk in any place. 

Cakes made with ghi or milk are called *pdk hir^^ and can be carried on a journey 

by any man of fair caste and be eaten by alL 

The bouses thronghont the district are chiefly bnilt of mud|.but are good 

„ . and roomy and fully answef their purposes. Bricks 

HabititionB. , , 

are seldom used except where the site Jies near some 
ancient marking the position of some old city, and which itlisually full of 
bricks, and in the better parts of the towns. Some rude ati^pts at orna- 
mentation is made in carving the door-posts and using colouim >hite-wash 
in representing flowers and animals, but, as a rule, little regard is paid to efibct, 
gr even to comfort, and economy or strength are the motives which usually 
guide the builder. A kuohcha or earthen house built without skilled labour 
costs from one hundred to two hundred rupees, and a pukka house varies from 
two hundred up to five hundred rupees. The census returns of 1872 show that 
there were 91,696 enclosures amongst the 3,750 inhabited sites in the district, 
and that there were 150^888 houses, giving 2*2 inhabited sites to each square 
mile and 204 persons to each site, 54 enclosures to eaoh square mile, eight 
persons to each enclosure, 88 houses to each square milo, and five persons to 
each house. Hindds occupied 85,827 enclosures, MusalmAua owned 5,841, and 
'Christians owned 28. The distribution of the houses was as follows : — . 



Hindiis. 

Mnialmdns. 

Christians. 

Total. 

' ^ Homes bailt with skilled labour . 

3,980 

817 

B 

4^44 

ilomes boilt with mud ... 

138,089 

7.858 

B 

148,044 

Total , ... 

149,069 

8,760 

B 

610,888 


If we except the Kirdr buildings at Labhaua and Shikohabad, there are no 
structures of any aroliitectural merit in the district. Bijai Singh has built a 
)iouse of bL'ick kunkur near Mustafabad which* has a substantial comfortable 
appearance, but, as a rule, there are few buildings of any kind altogether buill 
with masonry and mbst of those entered as bnilt with skilled labour in the cen- 
sus returns are w£at are known kuchcha^pukka buildings, built of sun-dried 
or baked bricks laid in mud. 

maize, Uvlej^ and gram form the staple food of the Ip^ 
lood. dasses, and wheat and ddl or split pube^ with veiiouq 

condiments, the usual food of the better olasieir M 

















peiions biiy M jp^in whole end have it ground in the tufial MaU by 

hand) at a cost of one anna for 6^ sera (five pukka sera}. A Ubourer in heavy 
work will eat firom one to one and a half sera a day, and thia ia nan || ljr taken 
atone meal, between noon and three o’ clock, and only a, little aAa&emi ^parched ^ 
gram in the evening. A woman will take three-quartera tbia amount and child* 
ren one-half, ao that two adulta and two children tfke on an average 2} ; 
aera of grain of all kinde per diem, at a coat of about Ra. 2-8 per menaem. 
The food ia varied in aeaaon with y/mfydna or yams, potatoea, laukas or pundp* ^ 
kina, leavea of the laraon, p6lah and gram plants, and various vegetables, and . 
condiments, and ghi are much used by the better clasaes, who have usually 
two meals a dayiand indulge in sweetmeats, cakes (piiris), and the varioua 
preparations of milk in their meals. There ia nothing peculiar in the dress of 
any class in the district, nor in the sources of their cloth supply. 

The language in use ia the ordinary Hindi, with perhaps a few slight pecn- 

, liarities in pronunciation. Thus ^o’ is the general vowel 

Lsngiitge. * ° . 

termination and supplants all others. Initial * w’ and , 

^y’ are turned into as in juk^ jih for truA, ytA, and a short is used for short 

^a^’ as ^jhigra' for ^jhagra.^ The use of the oAjod may be noticed here. Each 

of the twenty-eight letters of the Urdu alphabet which have an Arabic origin 

has a certain numerical value attached to it ranging from 1 to 1 ,000, and , 

Theab*ad Muhammadan inscriptions the date is given , 

in these letters. The letters taken in order form eight 

Arabic words Aatoas, Kati^ halaman^ aua/aa, karashatf aakhoif iatag^ 

hence the reckoning by these is said to be according to the abjad. The letters^ 

with their values, are as follows : — 

200 100 90 iO 70 60 50 40 dO 20 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 ' 


j j Lf ^ d u> r 


J ^ 


C) ) 


S J 


1,000 900 800 700 600 500 400 800 


The tiiird line in the inMription on the mosqne in the Hing-ki>nundi at 
Agra mne aa follow, 

-G«iiiuwMtoth.Sd.too( tti'«rwtii«~*Bdioldth«iiKi(qa.ofTtti(iiUk..Kiniii.^”, , ^ 
The Talne of the letter, in the last half of the line make up thA 
1123 H. ; thns 3, 6, 40, 90,8, 80, 40,’ 60, 8, 4, 10, 1, 100* 6,400, 2, 60, 20^ , 
200i»1128. The monnment to Gnnna Begam at Nlirabad,near Dhqlpnr, , 
tain, the inMtiption fi iT— < Alas I torrow for Gnnna Begam I*— and the 

t«r, make up the year 1189 H., the date of her death. SimSarly munhert .m 
need to reproMnt word, : thns 70, 7, 10, and 7 make np y). or ‘ dear.* 
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One pf tile first steps taken In eonectidii with eddcaiion in this distriet Watf 
id eation ^ the report on the actual state of the indigenous schools 
drawn up by Mr. Eaikes in 1848. This was a part of 
a general movement for the improvement and the increase of the number of 
schools throughout these provinces, and resulted in the establishment of tahsili 
schools and of halkabandi or village schools in 1850. The returns of 1848 
show that there were then m the district^ 152 schools iftthnded by 1,149 pupils^ 
of whom 956 were Hindtis. The number of male children of a school-going 
age was 53,317 (one-twelfth of the population), or only 2*15 per cent., and each 
school had only an average attendance of seven boys. There were 79 towns 
and villages with schools and 1,380 without schools. Of the- 152 schools, 86 
were purely Persian and in 66 Itindi was taught. Ten of the Persian schools 
were in Mainpuri itself, and the attendance at these schools throughout the whole 
district was 625 boys, of whom 1 90 were Musalmdusi Three of the Hindi 
schools were in Mainpuri city, and throngliont the district these schools had 
524 pupils, of whom only three were Musalmins. Of the Hindu pupils taken 
as a whole, BrahmaUs numbered 228, Rajpiits, 89 ; K4yaths, 355 ; BaniyaSf 
185, and the remainder comprised Ahlrs and Kirfirs (42) and other castes* 
** The general feeling in the district,*’ writes Mr. Baikes, was unfavourable 
to literary pursuits even of the most humble and practicable character. The 
Baja of Mainpuri and most of his family were utterly uneducated. No 
encouragement was given to either Persian or Hindi schools by the more 
important zamind^rs. Knowledge was valued more by the middling classes than 
by ihe higher, who had not to earn their livelihood.” The indifference felt by 
Ae Bajpfits aud Ahirs, who form the characteristic element of the population, ii 
^;hy f^ke small number of them attending sohool (101). There was one 
sihnary school in operation for four years, and in it English, Persian, and 
Hindi were taught. The zila sohool was opened in 1867. The Anglo-vema- 
cnlarachool entered in the returns for 1860-61 belonged to the American Fresby-* 
terian Mission, hut is no longer aided : that entered in 1870-71 is a school sup** 
ported by the Raja of Kut'6oli, and one has since been established at Bhikohahad. 
The Baja of Kur&oli also aids in the support of nine female schools in viUagea 
belonging to his clan (Rdthor) with an attendance, in 1873-74, of 182 gii^lii. 
The veinaoular in general use is Hindi. The zila school is provided with a 
good building, with a boarding-house attached, and advanced students proceed 
to ihe Agra college. A local committee was appointed in 1872^ and the super- 
vision of education in the district is now placed under the Inspector of the second 
or Agra Girdio in conem't with the local committee. Efforts ate being made to 
induce the indigenous schools to accept of Government aid^ and thus allow pf 
the introduction of regular supervision and improved instruction. The progress 
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made has been very great, for if we estimate that in 1848 there were I2ft indi- 
genous schools, with an attendance of 896 pupils for the district as it now stands^ 
wo have now (1874-75) 328 schools, attended by 6,872 pupils. The American 
Mission school has now an attendance of 165 boys, and its one unaided and ten 
aided ibmale schools are attended by 194 girls. 1 omit the census returns of 
education as of no practical value, and give the returns of the Department of 
Public Instruction for three years : — 

Mucational Statistics of the Mainpuri District, 


Class of school. 

1860-61. 

1871-72. 

1 

0 
u 

1 

Number of pupils. 

Cost. 

Number of schools. 

Ndmbbb or 

PUPILS. 

Arerage d a i 1 j 
attendance. 

1 

i 

St 

I 

d 

t| 

£ 

1 

Hindus. 

a 

1 

1 

1 Others. 


^ 1 

■ 


Bs. 






Rs. a.. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 


'Zila (inferior) 

... 


aao 

1 

78 

4 


71 

86 7 

34 14 

2,608 

I 

Tabgm 

4 

344 

1,087 

5 

296 

11 


281 

6 7 

4 13 

1,449 

e 

Halkabandi 

166 

4,149 

10,718 

128 

3,614 

126 


2.640 

8 2 

... 

10,869 


^Fema^e ... 

... 

... 

... 

41 

766 

87 


6)0 

3 10 

3 8 

9,828 

g 

Anglo-yernacular ... 

1 

186 

1,078 

1 

29 

1 


29 

20 0 

10 0 

600 

ei 

< 

, Female ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

427 

8 


381 

8 0 

a 0 

9,624 

Indigenous (unaided)... 

85 

686 

6,7}« 

74 

50B 

167 


388 

8 12 

eei 

6,706 


Total -* ... 

266 

6,863 

18,607 

267 

6,61C 

» 847 



4,800 

••• 

... 

■5^ 


Statistics for 1874-75. 
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Tahsili and parganah 
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Indigenous (unaided) 
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6 
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38 
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S 
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89 
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617-39 
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298-00 
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14 |6, 867-68 


Ki.a. 

|36 6 
6 10 
4 8 
& 0 
8 0 

12 8 
8 6 
7 11 


II 

goo 


1R8.8. 

80 14 
5 10 

6*0 


6 16 
4 11 
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8.896 

1,668 

19,485 

8,09» 

l|90l 

1, 9ft 
2,600 
8,714 

86,494 
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3!heie are no literary or political societies, and the only Ohristian settlement 
clnsters around the mission station in Deopura. There is but one printing 
press, and this is in the town of Mainpori and prints only in the vernacnlar. 

The post-offioe statistics for three years in the last decade are shown in Ae 
Foit-offiot. Mowing table > 



There are imperial post-offices at Bewar, Mainpnri, Bhongaon, Earhali 
Kurdoli, Mustafabad, Sarsaganj, Shikohabad, and Jasrknai and district pos^ 
offices at Azamabad, Arann, Eka, Bam&hal, Ghiror, Kurdra Bdzurg, Eishnii 
Kusmara, Ponchha, Nasirpur, Akbarpur Aunchha, Pharha, and Sultdnganj. 
The police in the district may be divided into the rural police or chauki- 
PoUce organised under Act XVI. of 1873 ; the town 

police under Act XX, of 1856 ; the municipal police 
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ntider Act XY. of 1873, and the regular constabulary undfer Act Y. of 1862. 
In 1874 there were 1,850 chaukiddrs, or one to erery 384 inhabitants among 
the rural populatioui entertained at a cost of Bs. 67,140 per annum. In the 
six towns to which Act XX. of 1856 had been extended there were, daring the 
same year, six jamaddrs and 74 watchmen entertained at an annual cost of 
Rs. 4,008. Mainpuri is the only muoicipal town, and the force there num* 
bered54 men and cost Bs. 3,374 per annum. The regular police, iudnding 
town and muDicipal police, in 1874, numbered 548 men of all grades entertain- 
ed at a cost of Bs. 74,736, of which Bs. 67,534 were chargeable to proTincial 
revenues. The proportion of the regular police to area is one to every 3*04 
square miles and to the total population is one to every 1,397 inhabitants. 
The following statement, compiled from the official returns, shows the crime 
statistics and the results of police action for eight years : — 

Cmu eongixable by the police. Caeee. Pereone. 


Tear. 



IMS, 

less, 

1869, 

1870 , 

1871, 
1879, 
1878, 
1874, 


I 

I 


Ki. Bs. 


984] 

608 

U,806| 

4,753! 

1,469| 

596 

44 

1,767| 

771 

970 

307, 

487 

23,099 

6,876, 

1,441 

750 

850 

1,057 

676 

884, 

336 

477 

16,775, 

5,677 

1,486| 

858 

474 

1,057, 

778 

808 

2381 

879 

9,284 

2,418 

1,106 

694 

858 

6891 

510 

I79i 

715 

408 

19,580| 

7,8841 

1,449 

873 

4b6, 

895j 

761 

144, 

581 

486| 

84,900j 

9,829 

1,835 

1,288 

460| 

918 

680 

171 

7S9j 

478 

20,766 

8,<»35| 

1,566 

1,441 

508 

1,383, 

1,028 

847 

7S7i 

480| 

26,2801 

10,699| 

1,640, 

1,533 

501 

J,864 

966 

858; 



These returns show an improyement in the police administration of late 
years. In 1874, nine of the ten murders committed were brought home to the 
guilty parties. In the dakaity cases also three were prosecuted. There are a 
few Bhauriyas in the district, immigrants from the Muzaffarnagar colony, but on 
die whole there are no marked features in the criminal statistics calling for spe- 
dal notice. Both the viUage watchmen and the regular police are as good as are 
found elsewhere, and the work done of late years has contributed much towards 
the repression of serious crime not only in this but in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. There are first-class poliee^tations at Mainpuri, £ka, Shikohabad, 
Sarsaganj, Eaihal, Glhiror, EurdoU, Bhongaon, Bewar, and Eishni; second- 
dasi stations at Jasrdna, Pharha, Barodhal, Earra, and Akbarpur Aunchha; 
and out-posts at Azamabad, Araun, Harhaj Fonchha, and Ukhrend in pargana)i 
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Shikohabad, Batbhiopur in parganah Mainpuri| Daim4har in parganah Ohiror, 
Bhariipar in parganah Eurdoli, Nabiganj in parganah Eishnii and Snlt&nganj 
and Eusmara in parganah Bhongaon. 

The crime of female infanticide was long known to exist in this district, but it 
, was not nntil 1842-43 that active measures were taken 

S'emale inlanticide. . nr tt • xi. j 

for its suppression. Mr. Unwin then drew up a set 
of rules and introduced measures for the supervision of the Chau- 
hdn Bajpdts and Phdtak Ahirs, amongst whom the practice was most rife* 
Mr. Baikes^ thus refers to these rules in 1848: — In Chauh4n and Fh&tak 
villages the watchmen are ordered to give information of the birth of a 
female child forthwith at the police-station. A policeman (^arkanddzj goes to the 
house and sees the child. The officer in charge of the police-station ( ihdndddr) 
informs the Magistrate; on which an order is passed that after one month the 
health of the new-born child should be reported The watchmen are further . 
bound to give information if any illness attack the child, when a superior 
police-officer, at once, goes to the tillage and sees the child anAsends a report 
to the Magistrate. Inauspicious cases the body of the chilA% liSnt for and 
submitted to the civil surgeon.” These rules were in force until supplanted 
by the issue of rules under Act VIII. of 1870. In 1843 there was not a 
smglo female child to be found amongst the Chauhdns; in 1844 there srere 
156 female childreSi alive ; in 1845 them were 57 ; in 1846 there were 222, and 
in 1847 there were 239. Mr. Baikes, writing in 1848, showed that there were 
several difficulties in the way of effectually grappling with the evil first, that 
even where strong suspicion, indeed certainty, existed that a female child had 
been murdered, it was impossible to bring home the crime to the parents so as 
to satisfy the requirements of the existing law. There was also no punishment 
for death arising from neglect, and he proposed a measure by which, on proof of 
such gross neglect on the part of parents as was sufficient to cause the death of 
their female children, the parents should be liable to imprisonment. Nothing 
was done to carry out this suggestion, and in 1851, when reporting on the 
effect of Mr. Unwinds measures, Mr. Baikes showed that there were then 1,488 
girls under six years of age alive amongst the Chanhdns. A subsequent report 
shows that in 1854 there were 1,079 girls, and in 1855 the female births 
were 238, of whom 39 died. Mr. Baikes urged the employment of the people 
themselves in an endeavour to put an end to the crime. On the 12th November, 
1851, he assembled the heads of the various clans at a convention at ^m4n, 
and induced them to agree to curtail the hitherto extravagant expenses attend- 
ant upon marriages. The sum of Bs. 500 was fixed as the limit of the dower 
demandable by a bridegroom, the presence of Brahmans and Bh4ts and the 
other a.ttendant8 on marriages was to be discouraged, and the great expenditure 

^ Collection of paptri relating to infanticide. 
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on the wedding-feast in feeding. the numerous followens of the chiefs who 
assembled was to be curtailed. The Commissioner of the division supported 
these efforts^ and during the following month held an assembly atMainpnri 
which was attended by the leading chiefs of all the neighbouringdistricts, and a 
set of rules was drawn up in the spirit of those adopted at the S6mdn confer- 
ence, and were signed by the Rajas of Mainpuri, Partdbner, and Rdmpur, 

These rules were never observed, and the cause for this is thus alluded to by 
Mr. Qubbins in 1853: — Thdkur girl may be 
carried^? ”'** *^^^*^ equally married at a moderate charge; but no set 

of rules or law can prevent a Thdkur father from 
pretending to a son-in-law of superior blood; so it seems impossible to fix by 
rules the sum which he shall expend upon bis daughter’s wedding. It depends 
in truth on himself, not on those who accept payment. If he will aspiretohigh 
rank or position, he must pay, for it; if he will be content with equal blood 
(and there is no reason why* he should not), he needs no protection.” Hence, 
in Mr. Gubbins^ opinion, a sumptuary law, laying down fixed and moderate 
scales of rndvria^ .expenditure, would be nugatory. The real motive for ex- 
travagance, and therefore the hidden cause of infanticide, lay entirely beyond 
the reach of any such law. A Tbdkur’s ambition to make an illustrious alli- 
anoteould only be gratified by purchasing a son«in*law of nobler blood than 
his Own ; the nobler the lineage, the larger the sum. ^ So long as this 
costly ambition remained rooted in the Th&kur’s soul, the scale of expenditure 
could not be controlled. The habit of contracting equal marriages must be 
naturalized to him, directly by advice and encouragement, and indirectly by 
the enactment of heavy pains and penalties to follow on the destruction of 
daughters. 

So matters went on until September, 1865, when Mr. B. Colvin made a 
census of the Chauhdn and Phdtak infant population, 
which showed amongst the Cbauh^ns, 2,065 boys and 
vl,469 girls, and amongst the Phdtaks, 599 boys and 423 girls. In six im- 
portant Ohauh&n villages not a single girl under six years of age was alive, and 
within the memory of man there was never a daughter known in them. Mr. 
Colvin at once selected Nar&yanpur, the seat of one of the younger branches 
of the Mainpuri house, in which no female children were to be found, and, with 
the sanction of Government, quartered upon it a force of additional police, and 
otherwise let the people know that now prompt measures would be taken to ex- 
tinguish the practice. In 1866, the Chauhdn girls had increased to 1,656 ; in 
1867 to 1,656 ; in 1868 to 2,019, and in 1869 there were 1,707 girls. The fall- 
ing off in 1869 is attributed to the ravages of small-pox. Up to the introduc- 
tion of the rules framed under Act VIIL of 1870, the net results of Mr. Un- 
win’s measures are thus summarised by Mr. Lane The viUag^es in whiW 


Recent meMures. 
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Chaub&ns and Pb&tuks reside are 606 in number. In some instances thej 
form but a small fraction of the whole inhabitants. In a few cases both the* 
tribes mentioned are found to reside in the same village. In these 606 villages 
the system introduced 27 years ago has been more or less enforced, and to a 
greater or lesser extent effectually worked, according to varying oircomstanoes. 
In some an intelligent or well-meaning proprietor has assisted materially in the 
progress made ; in others, again, an out-of-the-way situation has helped the inha- 
bitants to evade supervision, or some local feeling has prevailed, and the im- 
provement has been next to nothing.” Of these 606 villages, 439 were Chau- 
li4ns, 148 were Phdtak, and 19 were mixed ; thus giving a total of 458 villages 
inhabited by Chanh&ns and 167 inhabited by Phdtaks. Of the Chauyui vil- 
lages, Mr. Lane found 316 containing 40 per cent, and upwards of female 
children where 27 years ago not a single daughter was allowed to live. In 
other words, counting by villages, just 69 per cent, of the Chaiihan tribe 
tbronghout the district had reformed. Of the Ph4tak villages, 131 out of the 
167 have earned their exemption ; only 21 per cent, of the tribe still remain 
tainted with guilt. There can be little doubt that Mr. Baikes’ local efforts took 
no root in the district, and they appear to have dropped altogether as soon as 
the author’s personal influence was withdrawn. During the year 1869, the 
Baja of Mainpuri married his sister to the Baja of Bhaddwar, in the Agra dis- 
trict. ^^The same story as of old: a marriage made to connect the family with 
one still higher in rank; what Mr. Qubbins would have called ‘‘an unequal 
marriage.” It had consequently to be paid for in proportion. The bride’s 
family say the total cost did not fall much below a lakh and a half of rupees. 
There was no actual dowry (badan) flsed, but besides presents voluntarily sent, 
the Bhad4war chief took whatever met his fancy when he came here for his 
bride^ and there was practically no limit to what might have been annexed by 
him, but the exhaustion of the means of the bride’s family or the good taste of 
the bridegroom himself.” Still, in 1870, the Mainpuri Baja called a meeting 
of his clan, and invited the district officers to witness his signature to an agree- 
ment to put down infanticide similar to that adopted at the 64m4n oonfor- 
ence in 1851. 


The correlative subject of wedding expenses was introduced at this meeting, 


The Mainpuri conference. 


and I here quote from Mr. Lane’s report : — “ The 
sense of the meeting was nnanimons as to the 


advantages to be gained by some decided action to restrain these within 


reasonable limits. One fine-looking old man told me he had nine daughters, 
and that he has married two of them at a cost of Bs. 5,000 each; but it 


was evident that to do the same for the other seven would be bis min. What 


was to do ? The old diffionlty then became a^^arent. Eirst^ a general move- 
tnent is required, instead of mere local agitation ; and secondly, whateverjreseltt^ 
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tion is ootno to requires the support and sanction of superior authority. Any 
degree of odium that might otherwise attaobto a movement savouring of eoo* 
nomy would cease if the Government lent its countenance and aid. Such was 
the general impression. It seems tp me thatlfome action on the part of Govern- 
ment is only just. Great efforts have been made, and will yet be made, to 
preserve the existence of lady Th&kurs, and it is but fair that some assistance 
should now be given to their relatives to dispose satisfactorily of the fair burdens 
that have thus arisen in consequence of those philanthropic efforts. Due cause 
being thus shown for action on the part of Government, 1 would suggest that 
some such machinery as that employed for municipal committees under Act 
VIII. of 1868 should be used for the required purpose. Let the Th&knrs of 
a revenue division or any more convenient group of districts be invited to 
consult and draw up among themselvessome simple code to regulate the expenses 
incident to weddings. Such rules ' should be submitted for the approval of 
Government in the same way as bye-laws and various other points connected 
with municipal organizations. When once approved and confirmed by Govern* 
ment, 1 do not apprehend there would be any difficulty in carrying them out 
At any rate, the remedy would then be in the hands of the classes directly 
interested, and their hearty co-operation might be assuredly looked for.” 

The result of Mr. Lane’s inquiries in 1870-7 1 led to the introduction of the 
' new rules framed under Act VIII. of 1870 from the 1st 
1871, into 141 Ohauhdnand 33 Phdtak villages, 
affecting a population of 16,745 souls, of whom 3,651 wore boys and 1,191 only 
were girls. Further inquiries were instituted in conneotioa with the census 
of 1872, and Mr. Lane then showed ^Uhat many tribes hitherto never named in 
Connection with infanticide were in reality much on the same standing as those 
whose names have become a by-word, and show figures that place them on a par 
and, in some instances, below those to whom the stigma has alone hitherto 
attached.” During 1872-73 there were 606 villages on the register, with a 
guilty population of 38,288, amongst whom there were 16 inquests and 12 
inSorUm examinations in suspicious cases. During 1873-74, the effect of these 
mmures was felt in the number of villages which earned exemption from super- 
vision. The year closed with 435 villages, having a population of 51,790 
souls, and the activity of the supervising staff is shown by the 112 inquests and 
15 posUmortem examinations which took place. Further inquiries took place 
during 1874-75, and the application of the rule by which villages having 35 per 
cent, of the jninor population girls should be exempted from the operation o£ 
the Act, led to still further reductions ; 159 villages were released from snperw; 
vision out of 229 villages locally tested by European officers, and it is believed 
that the testing of the remainder (206) during the cold-weather of 1875*76 
will lead to a further exemption. There are now 276 villages, containiiig 
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11,794 inhabitants, under the supervision of a special police, entertained at a cost 
of Rs. 3,600, which is met from a tax on the guilty families* 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 

The avenge number of prisoners in the jail in 1850 

was 529 ; in 1860 was 101, and in 1870 was 297 ; the 
ratio per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census 
of 1865 (700,220), was in 1860, *075 ; in 1860, *014 ; in 1870, ‘042, The num- 
ber of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 912, and in 1870 was 911, of whom 20 
were females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 657. In 1870 
there were 281 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 98*15. Six prisoners died, or 2*02 of the average strength. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1 870 was— for rations, Rs. 15-6-8 ; clothing, Be. 1-10-1 ; 
fixed establishment, Rs. 10-1-6 ; contingent guards, Rs, 5-d-O ; police guards, Bs» 
3-10-2, and additions and repairs, Rs. 5-4-0, or a total of Rs. 36-10-9* The total 
value of the manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 4,986 and the 
average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 16-12-9. In 1870, the Muhammadan 
prisoners numbered 198 and the Hindu prisoners 546 ; there were 24 prisoners 
under, 16 years of age, 624 between 16 and 40, 218 between 40 and 60, and 45 
above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were agri- 
culturists, 458 ; labourers. 111 ; and shop-keepers, 127. 

There have been eight regular settlements of the district as it now stands. 

The settlement of a portion of the district for 1209 
Fiscal history. (1801-02 A.D.), based as it was on the accounts 

furnished by the subahdar, Alm4s Ali Khdn, is not taken into account, and 
the first regular settlement is that for 1210-1212 /asli (1802-03 to 1804-05 
A.D.) The demands, collections, and balances for the first thirteen years of 
the Etdwa district, as it then stood, and of which Mainpuri a portion, is 
given under the notice of the Etawa district. The second settlement was for 
1213-15 /usK, the third for 1216-19 /asli, the fourth for 1220-24 /ash) the fifth 
for 1225-29 /asli, and the sixth extended to the revision under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 by Messrs. Qubbins and Edmonstone, whilst the eighth comprises the 
existing settlement made by Messrs. McConaghey and D. M. Smeaton. Practically, 
howevy, there have been only five regular settlements. The first triennial set- 
tlement was extended for a second period of three years on the same data by 
continuing the demand of the last year of the expired settlement, or that of 
1212 /aslu The first quadrennial settlement from 1808-09 to 1811-12 involved 
a complete revision, as it was intended to declare the assessment perpetual, 
and Messrs. Oolebrooke and Deane were appointed to superintend it. The 
idea of a permanent settlement was fortunately abandoned, and a settlement 
for five years, the first quinquennial from 1812-13 lo 1816-17, was ordered* 
This was extended for a further period of five years from 1817-18 to 1821-22, 
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^ \vlien Regulation VII. of 1822 was enacted to place all settlement operations 
on a proper basis, ^he previous settlements were continued pending the revi- 
sion^ which, however, got on so slowly that Regulation IX. of 1833 was passed, 
and under its provisions the revision was completed for the Etawa portions of 
the district by Mr. Gubbins, and for the Mainpnri portions by Mr. Edmonstone, 
in 1839-40. The fifth general settlement is that now in force. 

Tho general instructions for the settlements from 1801-02 to 1811-12 are 

isoi os to 1811 12 under the notice of tha fiscal history of the 

Et&wa district. The assessment on the district of 
EtAwa as it then stood was increased by ten lakhs of rupees over that 
of 1801-02, and the demand on the district of Mainpuri, as it now 
stands was not less than ten lakhs. Hira Singh of Khairgarh, assisted 
by the Marhattas, ravaged the western parganahs^, and M. Fleury from Ali- 
garh with a body of light horse burned and plundered Shikohabad. Heavy 
and general remissions were found necessary except in the large talukas which 
seem to have been moderately assessed. For the second triennial settlement 
the revenue stood at close upon ten lakhs, but though remisions were found 
necessary, the collections were not attended, as a whole, with the difficulties 
which characterised the earlier settlements. The first quadrennial settlement 
was made by Messrs. Valpy and Batson in 1807-08. The former in his 
report on the assessment of parganahs Dehli-JAkhan and Earhal for the years 
1216 to 1219 fadi^ remarks that he had made only a small increase in the 
demand, but that he had equalised the demand and had 
DehuJi^ ®®“‘- **>® proprietors, to 

cover the cost of cultivation and defray their own 
expenses. He adds with much truth ; — 

« I must own that I consider this residue a base and sorry pittance, but a larger could not 
have been granted without causing a conalderable defalcation of the revenues of the former 
settlements even in these parganahs, and an infinitely larger in others of this district, and it ii 
to be inferred from the tenor of the regulations for the Lower Provinces that Qovernment 
considered that quota sufficient in Bengal and Behar. In submitting the proposed settlement 
of these two parganahs, 1 believe I may safely aver that they are not likely to fall in balance from 
the assessment of the Government revenue in tolerably favourable years, but the ^pard must 
be aware from their own personal observation of the country of the Du&b, that, bolfb from the 
nature of the soil and of the climate, irrigation is absolutely necessary to bring the crops to any 
maturity or to yield any produce, and generally such irrigation cannot be had by adventUiona 
means as oaimls, reservoirs, tanks, and wells; therefore the harvest must depend chiefly upon the 
seasons, and that in times of drought no industry of the husbandman or art or expense can pre- 
vent or repair the Injury. In like manner, the Board will have heard, and will perhaps witness, 
that this part of tho country is subject to Socasional heavy hailstorms which utterly destroy 
the rahi crops, the produce of the soil which is to provide for one-half of the annual revenue to 
Qovemment. Neither the asafilsmeot of the former settlements nor the one now proposed. Is 
such as to leave means to the mll^xirs to pay their whole revenues to Government in eases 

^ He afterwards absconded and was outlawed : Board’s Bee., 1808, October 7th, No. 14. 
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of luch calamity) for cTcn if idme fery few might be able to do lo from otfagr ptlfatf 
resouiceB utter ruin muit follow the rigorous i^ligatloa of rerenue when the actual and. 
ftvowed foundation of the revenue had been destroyed. For the Velfare of the country 
and for the ultimate advantage of Oovernment, liberal remiaalons should be made on such 
occasionsf and though^ it be difficult to ascertain with utmost acduracy the actual extent of 
loss, it is better that a little should be sacrificed than that the m&lguz&rs and ryots (the 
most beneficial part of the community in this country to Government) should be oppressed, and 
driven to desert their village and to forsake their fields. 1 have reason to believe that in most 
instances in these parganahs, darAAdtta for the new settlement, as it is now submitted, will easily 
be obtained, and that for the most part the .m&lguzdrs of the present settlement will eventually 
willingly engage. Intrigues and cabals will at first be set on foot to endeavour to reduce the revenue, 
and as their private accounts of collections, all false and fabricated, vary considerably from the 
amount of net proceeds on which I have assessed the estates, if it should be incauthosly pro- 
mulgated that the revenue has been fixed with a reservation of ten per cent, to the m&lgnaara 
upon the net proceeds, most of them will clamour that a suffleient dednetion has not been made to 
them. 1 should therefore propose that, in order to allow of the public crops being 
so far advanced that no fear of destruction from hail-storms or other causes should alarm 
or depress the m&lgusgrs or curtail their means, as well as that in the event of certain m&lguz&rs 
of the present settlement not becoming the m&lgazdrs of the next, they should not, through malice, 
rack-rent the lyota and injure the estate to the last moment of their possession. At as late a period 
as possible, a notice should be promulgated in the parganah Dehll-Jakhan and Karhaland atthesud- 
der kutcherry of the alia to the effect that darkhdiia for the undermentioned estates will be received 
by the Collector on the spot, t. e., in the parganah, at such a revenue, being the revenue fixed for 
the third settlement ; that all persons willing to engage are invited to present their darkhdiU with 
the requisite security to the tahsfldar of the parganah or to the Collector, when the settlement 
will be confirmed with the former m&lguzars or other persons, &o., kc. By the fifth clause of 
section 68 of Regnlation XX Vll. of 1803, it was directed that n zamfnd&r declining to engage for the 
first settUment, or whose claims might be rejected, should be allowed, for the present, the aime 
nankdr which bo may have been accustomed to receive under the government of the Nawfib 
Yazir. Either owing to the section not being explicit or not being undented, many persons 
(some claiming zamf nddri right ; others who have been wont to enjoy nanAdr during the Nawdb’b 
government on other grounds) had deductions made from their darAAMfz either their own or 
whit others received from their villages.’’ 

Mr. Valpy considered that these claims to nankdr were obsoletoand that thej 
had never been paid. Accordingly he made no provision for such claims in his 
proposed assessment, leaving their adjudication to the Board and to Government; 
yetinthe cases where persons were accustomed to receive these dues from the 
proprietors they would appear to have been demanded and paid as usual. 

The Board in their orders on the report entirely approved of Mr. Valpy*8 
proposals, presuming that he had satisfied himself, as far as circumstances 
would permit, with respect to the actual resources of the several estates. The 
Board,” writes their Secretary, “ are aware that for so short a period as four 
Board’s orderz. years it may not be necessary or expedient to have 

recourse generaKy a progressive diftahd, but it oo- 
curs to them that in some parts of your dlfitriot the lands may be in |i.stat6 to 
render an assessment on the plan of a progressive inmase desirable, and ' thej • 
direct me to call your attention to this point.” They confirmed the aasessmdli 



at 90 per cent, of the assets, and in their remarks on the individual assess* 
anent of several ^dlla^js state that the demand ‘should be fixed at ^^a deductioh 
from the gross produce of five per cent for village expenses and one-eleventh 
of the net produce for the support of 'the farmers.” Although llr. 7alpy 
clearly placed before the Board the fact that such a‘ proportion of the assets could 
only paid in the most favourable years, and that he thought the demand far too 

high, the assessment was confirmed, aud it is not remarkable that it soon broke 
down hopelessly and irretrievably. Mr.Valpy applied the same principles to 
his assessment of parganahs Bhongaon (part), Shikohabad, and Ghiror. In 
Shikohabad, the large talukas of Daktauli and Muhammadpur Labhaua appear 
to have been assessed on a mean between the accounts furnished by the 
talukad^rs themselves and the accounts given in by those who bid for the farm 
of the talukas, whilst the ultimate decision of the amount to be levied was left 
to the Collector. Talukas Mainpuri and Mancbhana lay near the *sudder station 
(Mainpuri), and Mr. Valpy inspected them himself and found them heavily 
over-assessed, fle writes If I be asked how he (the Raja of Mainpuri) came 
to consent to so unequal and excessive a revenue, I can only reply in his own 
language, t]%t he had been so long expelled from bis rdj, disseised of his estates, 
and consequently deprived of his dignity and infiuence, that he was content to 
purchase them back again even at so largo a price and only in part* At the 
accession of the British Government his enemies and rivals had malignly and 
falsely declared the estate to be more productive than it was.” The talukas 
had also suffered from vermin and drought, and were then valued at Rs. 70,000, 
on which sum the assessment was made. 

Mr. H. Batson thus describes^ his proceedings in the assessment of parga- 
nahs Bhongaon, Alipur Patti, and taluka Chitdin 
Mr. Batson s proceedings. Having obtained estimates from the tahsild&r and 

h&nfingoes of the parganah, I summoned the zaniind&rs of the respective estates 
and required of them statements which were made in my presence of the area 
of their lands in cultivation at the rabi and kharif, and the average produce of 
the season for the three years of the settlement of 1212 /oih’, at the same time 
informing them that it was my intention to call upon their patwdris without 
allowing an interview to take place between them until I had obtained state- 
ments from both parties. Having steadfastly warned them of the consequence 
whid would result from their being detected (wbich they inevitably would be) 
in giving falsified statements, as I was in possession of several estimates of every 
estate in the parganab, therefore I bad in my hands the means of ascertaining the 
merits of thei/smtements by compaling them with the estimates, and thatit 
was my intention to summon every pattiddr to give in a statement 
of the produce of his sbfie of the^estate, and having collected the respective 
J To Collector of I7tb Oetobtr, ISoa . ” 
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statements of each sbarer or nnder-farmer^ tbat it was my intention to oontpare 
the statement of the zamind&r with those of his pattid&rs, and^thatlf thej did . 
tally, that they mast abide by the consequences which would inevitably result 
from the falsification of their accounts, and that moreover the papers of the 
patwAris would be examined, compared with the statements delivered in by the 
zaminddrs, whose accounts would be further checked by the estimates of the 
tahsilddr and kdniingoes, which estimates would further be checked by private 
ones. By these means, I have created in the minds of all parties a dread of * 
detection as to the au^enticity of their respective statements, and so good haar 
been the effect, that from the tahsildar down to the pattiddr, applications have 
been made for leave to withdraw the estimates which they at first gave in, and 
they begged permission to be allowed to correct what they stated to have been 
done in haste. By these moans 1 have obkined estimates certainly bearing less 
the appearance of palpable falsehood than those which they at first gave in. I 
think I may venture to say that by these means 1 have been enabled in some 
instances to come within the shadow of the true assets, as I have been under 
the necessity of striking off 6 and 8 per cent, from the gross, as stated by the 
zaminddrs themselves, having at the same time taken the valuation of articles, 
the produce of the soil, at a rate rather under than above the medium. 
Four different rates have been given by the tahsilddr and k&Ltiagoes which 
are now in my possession, and in no instance has the medium rate been 
exceeded.*’ 

Where Mr. Batson suspected that the accounts of the landholders and village, 

_ , ... accountant had been made up for the occasion with the 

Ptocedare very imperfect. , , . i i i 

design of concealing the assets, he had recourse 

to the estimates prepared by the tahsilddrs and kdniingoes, and taking the 
mean of the three statements, assessed on it, wherever he had not the 
ascertained average rental of any adjoining estate to form a standard 
of the fitness of his proposed estimate. Wherever he determined the grosa 
proceeds by the accounts of the zamlnddrs, patwdris, and pattiddr^ ooii- 
Bulted the different estimates with a view of checking hie nltimaite^ecision 
wherever the increase appeared too great or more thai^ the landholder, 
would willingly accede to or be able to discharge. From natiVd sources he 
was informed that in the small estates be had nearly approached the true assets, 
but iu the larger ones his estimate was from 20 to 40 per cent, below their ^ue 
resources. In conclusion, he urged on the Board that should any, incrOase be, 
desired it should take the form of a progressive revenue. Should be. al- 
lowed, he believed that many of the landholders would readily accede to a 
gradual inorease, which increase would, at the end of four years, exceed tfa^j^peseiit 
proposed revenue by about eight or nine thousand rupees, and the landholdeiri, 
would more readily accede to this mode of assessment in the preipnt gs aif 
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immediate heavy demand is now to be made on them for 1216 /asK which they, 
will with difficolty be able to discharge, on account of the great drought of the 
present season, by which the mdiguzdrs will suflFer very severely, as there must 
inevitably be a great defalcation of assets*’* Many had already refused to fulfil 
their engagements on this score, and still more prayed for a postponement of the 
demand for 1216 fadu Mr. Batson’s settlement proceedings show in strong 
contrast with the elaborate arrangements of the present day. His estimates 
of assets were obtained by threats of punishment in case they were found false, 
and they were in many instances exaggerated. He took ninety per cent, of 
the assets thus calculated, and in parganah Bhongaon alone raised the revenue 
by about Rs. 6,000 above that of 1215 /osZi, and notwithstanding the occur- 
ance of a severe drought in 1216, only eleven or twelve landholders refused 
to engage. Altogether the demand was excessive, and the proportion of the 
assets left to the landholders was utterly inadequate for their mere support. 
In parganah Shikohabad, Mr. Valpy obtained an increase amounting to 
Rs. 26,408, and in Qhiror to Rs. 9,009, which he hoped would be collected rea- 
dily, and that the balances would not in unfavourable seasons be cousider- 
^ able.” His assessment of these parganahs was also made on a mean between 
the accounts furnished by the landholders themselves and the estimates given 
in by the tahsild&rs. 

The assessment of the first quadrennial settlement resulted in an increase^ 
of Rs. 1,10,000, but before its close the proprietors 
had fallen into heavy balances which they were either 
unable or unwilling to liquidate. One-eighth of the total area of the entire dis- 
trict, comprising 136 estates, came under direct management, whilst the local 
native officials were thoroughly corrupt, often placing themselves in opposition 
to the Collector and supporting the zamindars in their recusancy. At the. 
elose of the year 1812 Mr. Batson received charge from Mr. Laing, and in 
Importing on the estates held under direct management writes: — Aware 
9 f the jrejudical effects of IMb management, both with respect to the interest 
ofGoveninent and those of the cnltivators of the soil, I deemed it expe- 
dient, shortly afte^takmg charge from Mr. Laing, to issue orders to all the. 
t^sildArs, Ixpt as these officers have found from late experience that it is more, 
to thsir .interest to keep estates under khda management than to endeavour, 
^ c^in engagements for the same (indeed, I have reason to think that in mauy« 
eases they have,, been instrumental in preventing m&]gnz6rs coming, forwari 
lyith iendeia to engage), and to this I ascribe, in a great measure, the qnly . 
partial succe^ which have result^ from my orders. A list of the.estates .held* 
the reasons for the p]^sfi$ iffords a useful commentary the ad-, 
diinistration and gives sogie.data from which the state of eaoh^ piirgitiiali, caiir 
^ gathered I give the, figures for the Etiwa district as it 


Besult of the aBsessment. 
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would be dif&cult to separate the Mainpari portion without going into great 
detail. 
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Parganah. 

i 

1 




9 

b 

1 

Refusal to e 

1^; 

◄ 

c> 

.s 


1 

. i 

1 

Attachment 

lances. 

1 

Ghiror, ••• 

8 


1 


Lakhna 9nd, ... 

44 

5 


1 

Bhongaon, 

5 

5 


•• 

Shikohabad, ... 

18 

8 

8 

1 7' 

Alipur Patti, 

4 

1 

... 

... 

Kisganj, 

76 

S3 

18 

•ee 

8auj, 

« 

... 

9 

1 

1 Etawa, 

S8 

S9 

87 

• •• 

Harhal, ... 

7 

6 

1 

••• 

O^hli-J khan, ... 

88 

16 

6 

1 

Uakit, ... 

16 

1 

... 

... 

T Igr m„ 

8 

1 

• •a 

9 

Phtpheud, ... 

Lakhna let, ... 

1 

36 

17 

9 

3 

16 

1 

Thatiya, 

J nibrSs^ ... 

1 

IB 

i 

a 

i 


In the Hazur tahsils, the Deoember kist of 1812 was in arrears up to 
Bs. 1,04,390, and in Shikobabad Rs. 20,345 were due, and the Collector was 
driven to explain this circumstance by the fact that the principal proprietors' 
Were all on religious pilgrimages.’* 

The quinquennial settlement from 1812-13 to 1816-17 was made by Mr. 

First qulnqaemiial settle- Batson for the parganahs held in zamlnddri tenure, 
and by Mr. Dawes for the large talukas. In Karha), 
some reductions were made for the first year, but the revenue was restored 
to the original sum in the third and fourth year. In Alipur Patti, Chaudhri 
Ddaichand evinced such marked inattention to the orders of the Collector 
requiring him to engage for those estates which had not been settled with the 
original proprietors, that Mr, Dawes solicited the sanction of the Board to his 
imposing a fine on Udaichand for being the author of the inconvenience 
experienced by this office” (I) The 'account settlement,’ as it was called, of 
each parganah is a very meagre document, giving merely a mass of vemaculap 
papers, chiefiy relating to claims to the proprietary right in individual villages, with 
a short letter in English, and the orders of the Board throw little more light on the 
principles adopted by the revenue authorities, containing as they do merelMs of 
villages, With occasional remarks on the claims of those who contested the right 
to engage for the revenue. We may however, generally gather that wherever a 
reductiou was allowed in the first year upbn the revenue of 1219 it wis,' 
in most instances, a mere postponement the demand, which was subseiplhittjr 
made up by a proportionate allotment of the deficienC}^ over the three foQowing 
years, and wherever the deficiency could ndt be made good, the wenue wal' 
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lillovred to stand at the initial demand for the whole term of five years. The 
general result was a revenue of about twelve lakhs of rupees fojr the district as it 
now stands, and an increase over the revenue of 1219 /asU of about Hs. 86,000. 
In April, 1815, Mr. Yalpy was given separate charge of the tahfiil of Shikoh- 
abad, Muhammadpur Labhaua, and Dehli-J&khan, owing to the ajccrual of 
considerable balances throughout those tahsils. In handing over charge to 
him, Mr. Dawes writes : — The experience which you have already acquired 
from your residence in these parganahs vvould make any remark from me super- 
fluous, though it may be expected that 1 should record my sentiments on the 
occasion of making over to you the extensive charge of these mahdls. I shall 
therefore briefly state that I attribute the large outstanding balance now exhibit- 
ed in the parganah of Shikohabad to the refractory deposition of some of the 
principal zamind&rs, to the neglect of cultivation by others, and to the misman- 
agement of the late tahsilddr, Chiraunji Ldl, who has been dismissed. The 
radt crops are now standing, and yon will doubtless be aware of the necessity 
which exists to secure, as far as in your power, the Government demand the 
lands prior to their removal, though I am apprehensive that the utmost 
vigilance will not besuflicient to accomplish the realization of the whole 
of the revenue.” Out of a total demand for 1222 fagli amounting to Rs. 
7,41,173, but Hs, 4,22,435 had been collected and Rs. 3,18,738 were in balance:, 
while the balance of revenue of 1215 to 1221 fasli amounted to Rs. 79,728, 
and of takkdvi advances for the same period to Rs. 94,760. 

The great Muhammadpur Labhaua taluka was brought to sale on account 
The Eir&r taluka broken continued refusal of the holder, Bhaguant 

Singh Eirdr, to pay up the revenue. It was bought 
in by Government and was settled with the original proprietors in some 
cases, and where these could not be found, with the chief cultivators as farmers, 
pending the investigation of their claims. Towards the close of the year 1815, 
Mr. H. G. Christian relieved Mr, Valpy and completed the re-settlement of the 
Muhammadpur Labhaua estate at an increase of Rs. 11,484 on the revenue, 
for which Bhagwant Singh had engaged at the fourth settlement. He also 
ire-settled a large portion of the parganah for the years 1223-27 fasli inclusive, 
where the cultivation had been reduced and where defalcation had taken 
place or was apprehended. The revenue of the remainder of the parganah was 
allowed to stand and the settlement was extended to the year 1227, in order to 
make tfle date of the expiry of engagements throughout the entire parganjdi uni- 
form. Oh the 1st September, 1817, parganah T41gr4m and talukas Mahbm^ 
Gangagang, Bdbarpnr, Saurikh, anfl Bishngarh, yielding a revenue of Ba. 
2,26,497 foi: 1225 /arft, were transferred to Farukhabad, In May, MliS, 
Dawes reported that he had r^uced the demand on fifty-seven estates in 
parganah Dehli-J4khan by Rs. 2,875; giving an ultimf^te dp^nipase; amp^tiig 
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to Bs. f,560^ in 1227 fadu All tbroagh these prooeedih|^ it x&ay be observed 
Ithat the great object aimed at 'has been the retention of thor hastily form^ 
‘and excessively high assessment made by Messrs. Yalpy and Batson, llie 
assessment of 1224 fadi remained in force in the eastern parganahil, and 
that of 1227 in Shdohabad and Ghfror^ nntil the revision by Mr. Bdmonstone 
in 1839-40. The condition of the parganahs now consiitating the distnct 
daring the currency of the assessments previous to that Jramed under Begula^ 
tion IX. of 1833 may be gathered from the remarks of mr. Edmonstone and 
Mr. Gubbins given in the fiscal history of each parganah under the parganah 
notices. Mr. Edmonstone considered that the revenue in Eur&oli was low 
and inadequate. From 1225 to 1244 there was nc^ material change in the 
demand, which was realized without any balances. In Shikohabad, however, 
the irregularity and difficulty experienced in collecting the revenue necessi- 
tated a slight reduction of the demand. In Karhal a slight reduction was 
given, and in Sauj and Ghiror an increase was found possible. In Eishni- 
Eabiganj a small decrease was allowed, and in Alipur Patti and Bhongaon 
a larger decrease, whilst in Manchhana a considerable increase was taken. In 
Dehli-J4khan, assessed by Mr. Gubbins, several estates were found to have been 
over-assessed, and in some of them considerable remissions were made. Altoge- 
ther the revenue, where excessive, was found to be so only in individual estates, 
and the work really attempted at the revision under Ibsgulation IX. of 1833 
was the equalisation of the demand in each estate by lowering it where there 
was over-assessment and taking a small increase in those villages where the 
assessment had been inadequate. 

In 1840, the district comprised seventeen parganahs, six of which— rtr., 
Mr. Edmoiiitonc’i seitle- Sabdwar/Earsdna, Eta, Sakit. Sirhpura, and Souhilr— 
were transferred to the Patidli district (now Eta) 
in 1845. Of the remaining eleven, parganah Sauj and taluka Manchhana have 
been dismembered and distributed amongst the neighbouring parganahs, and 
in 1857 a great portion of the old parganah of DjhU-J4khan, subsequently 
known as Bibamau, was added to the district under the pame bf BarnihaL 
Parganah Bewar was assessed in 1836 by Mr. Bobinson while it formed a part 
of the Farukhabad district. The Etdwa villages of Barndhal and Bhikohabad 
were settled by Mr. Gubbins in 1840-41, and the remainder of the db^riot was 
assessed by Mr. Edmonstone in 1339-40. The result of the various assess- 
ments was an increase of Bs. 43,000 in the parganahs assessed by Mr. Edmop- 
stone ; an increase of Bs. 1,941 in parganah Bewar; a decrease of Bs. 12,000 
in the Et4wa villages, and a decrease of Bs. 129 in four viUages assessed by 
Messrs. Bobinson and Wynyard and received from ^arid^abad ^ 

1>f 1837-38. “Mr Wiaoiwtone’s gr^ miktak^’' wz^ 
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Judged by ^6 aAor event, arose from a far too san^ine anticipation of 
the elasticity of the district rental. The exceptionally favoorablo rains of ^o 
two years during which he was engaged in assessment gave to the country an 
appearance of recovery which it had not really attained, and led him to overi> 
estimate its resources. A large proportion of the land whidh had been thrown 
out of cultivation afiter the famine had,' on account of the seasonable tains of 
1639-40, been again brought under the plough. Not only did he assess these 
lands, bui he also calHd upon the unploughed waste to pay its quota of revenue; 
Mr. Edmonstone’s anticipations were not realized. Two or three seasons of 
light and untimely rains followed; the cultivation, instead of spreading, decreased^ 
the condition of the tenantry deteriorated, and, in consequence, many of the za- 
mind&rs found themselves unable to meet the Government demand. * The 
debts which they were obliged to contract during the famine years still hung 
over them, the money-lenders began to press for payment and refused further 
advances, and the result was a very general state of impecuniosity and absence 
of capital which culminated in 1844, when a revision of Mr. Edmonstone’s 
assessments was sanctioned by Government*’ 

The revision was undertaken by Messrs. Robinson, tTnwin, Dick, and Cooks^ 
and the revenue was reduced from Rs. 12,45,000 

Revision of 1S44*46. , ^ -/v 

m 1844-45 to Rs. 10,45,000 m 1845-46, gradually 
rising to Rs. 11,40,000 in 1850-51. The result justified the action of the 
authorities : cultivation resumed its former area, population increased, and 
the people became contented and happy. By 1850-51, cultivation had ex- 
ceeded the area under the plough, in 1836-37, by 58,762 acres, and the 
demand was realized without having recourse to farm or sale. In 1860-61, 
the revenue of twenty-three villages in parganahs Shikohabad and Mustafabad 
was lowered by RsJ 5,351, owing to the presence of the noxious weed baisurdu 
A further reduction of Rs. 13,642 was made on account of land taken up for 
public purposes, so that the revenue of the last year of the old settlement amounted 
toRs. 11,21,289, dr Rs^ 19,000 less than that of 1850-51. The settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 was based on a fair estimate of the’ assets of thlii 
district in favourable seasons, and was neither too light nor too severe. The in- 
dividual history of the fiscal arrangements for each parganah will show' hb# 
the re^sfon affected them, and it may be gathered from all the data before 'tii 
that if erirors^ have been committed, they have been on the side of extretnd 
lenity. ; Indeed, the condition of the district when the existing settlement Sritt 
undertaken Showedthatnot only had it recovered from the losses sustained durifij^ 
the great period of depression between 18B8 and 1844, but that the assets h$l 
so largely increased that, even with a Government revenue assessed at only 
half the rental value, an increase in the revenue might justly be expected. 1 
wHI now proceed to thow how the new assessment has beep effected. ^ ^ 

a51 
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Settlement operations oommenoed in Deoember, 1866, and were brought to 
a close in Jane, 1878. Mn B. W. Oolvin completed 
Present wtUcment. the training of the patwiris, and, under his superintend- 

ence, the inspection of two pargunahs was undertaken by Mr. McConaghey, 
Ur. F. N. Wright completed the survey and field-record work of three-fifths of the 
district, including tahsils Bhongaon, Mustafabad, and Shikohabad. Mr. M. A. 
McOonaghey completed the field-record work and inspected and assessed all 
the parganahs except Bhongaon. Mr. D. M. Smeaton inspected and assessed 
parganah Bhongaon. Pandits Ked&rn&th and Debi Diu and Miinshis Sadr- 
ud-diu and Ali Muhammad Kh&n worked under the European officers at different 
stages of the operations in the adjudication of enhancement suits and the pre- 
paration of the records. The survey was commenced in 1866 and was finislied 
in February, 1871, and at the same time were prepared the aliajra or field-map 
of the village, the hhaara or index, and the khaHordf giving all particulars as to 
soils, crops, wells, canals, proprietary and cultivating rights, groves, manure 
statement, statement of doable crops, map and record of village site, and the 
census of the people and cattle. In three parganahs, where the amins were paid 
by Oovemment, the whole field establishment, including amius, cost Rs. 68-15-3 
per 1,000 acres surveyed, and the amins alone Rs. 36-11-6. The cost over the 
whole district, excluding amins’ salaries, was Rs. 37-5-5, and if amins’ sala- 
ries be added, was, in round numbers, Rs. 74 per 1,000 acres, i. c., Rs. 37 for 
amins and Rs. 37 for supervising establishment and chainmen ; but taking 
into account stationery, mapping, the proportionate pay of settlement officers, 
end all other items fairly debitahle to the survey, Mr. McOonagbey puts the 
actual cost at Rs. 80-12-0 per 1,000 acres surveyed.^ 

The system of obtaining the soil areas consisted in a personal inspection of 

. ^ each village with the survey map in hand, on which 

Sjttem of sssesBment. ® i , n li i... 

each patch or chak of each class of sou was marked 

off by actual observation. At the same time the wet and dry areas wore 
marked off in blocks irrespective of isolated fields, which in a dry block might 
be irrigated, and in a watered block might, from some cause, be beyond the 
reach of water.. Thus, a general and accurate idea was formed of the soils 
and irrigation capabilities of each estate. In three-fifths of the dfistrict the 
demarcation of soils was made by the assessing officer himself, and in the re- 
psainder of the district, the work was so revised and corrected by him that, in 
reality, the entire demarcation was the result of the assessing officer’s own in- 
spection. The Fonts payable for each class of soil were ascertained as the 
demarcation of soils proceeded, and these* rents finally formed the . basis from 

> the modut optrandi of the ramy ii clearly explained by Bfr. McOonagl^y in Chapter V. 
el the Mainpul BettleiiMnt Report, sad m tbs snbjeet ii pnisly tsohniGaL I do not farther 
nottoeithere. • * 
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>¥111011 the rent-rates prevailing in each parganah were snbseqnentlj evolved'. 
The process Mowed was a mixed one, partij inductive and partly deductive. 
The assessing officer visited the village, having already formed from the data 
collected some rough idea of its capabilities, so as to enable him to avoid Such 
p^BS errors as one coming new to a country and ignorant of its cireumstancea 
would be likely to make. This premised, the subsequent processes may*be des^ 
oribed in the settlement Officers' own words : — Suppose, then, the first village 
commenced and the first soil chak in course of being made. As the fields are 
traversed and the kinds of soil marked, rents and rates found actually paid are 
recorded in the map as they occur. At this stage every kind of rate, high and 
low, excluding only clearly exceptional instances explained by local oir^ 
cumstances, are noted. On the completion of the whole village the rates 
written on each chak are again reviewed, and those only are exolnded fiom 
consideration which lie beyond the limits within which the great mate of rates 
oscillate. From those finally selected examples, an arithmetical mean was 
struck, which we call the prevailing rate for that soil in that village. Havinj^ 
thus obtained for each soil its prevalent rate, we brought the rough ideas for* 
merly acquired, to boar on them. Such of the rates thus derived as we found 
coinciding with or approximating to onr roughly generalised rates we pro^« 
sionally accepted as data for the snbseqnent general parganah induction, whilsl 
such of the rates as we found differing materially from our rough rates we^ on 
the other hand, provisionally rejected as apparently abnormal^ As viUago* 
inspection proceeded experience of course widened, and our general ooncep- 
tioos of fair soil rates become more certain and matured t consequently our 
selections became more reliable. Finally, on the completion of the parganah, 
the prevailing village rates on each kind of soil were brought again under' 
review, and those which formerly only provisionally accepted or rejected, 
had since been confirmed by experience as fit examples for induction, were 
absolutely accepted as data for it. Thus we were in possession of— firjit, 
a set of well*defined general rates which had beefn gradually formed in onr 
minds from the rough conceptions with which we had started, modified and 
perfected by incessant observation, put to the test of daily facts and never., 
lost sight of; secondly, groups of rates on soils found prevailing in indi- 
vidual villages, confirmed and accepted by us as indices to the fair-letting 
value of those soils. From the groups of prevailing village rates on soils 
mean rates were stmok. These mean rates were then compared with the , 
general rates just described and with those whioh had been sanctioned for other 
tracts, and from all these the parganafi soil rates were dednoed. It will i&as be, 
seen that in determining on those rates we were guided solely by the coinmpiiv 
daily transaotionB current between landlords and tenants, eorclosive of aU,-‘ 
exertional tehns and bargains. Ws np oonsidemtion to the 
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tiffeotofa^fiiture rise in prices or of a future inorease of oompetitiop. We 
eimply took rents as ihej> stood. Ouf rates were therefore at the lime strictly 
representative of the fair-letting value of land. It would be. dangerous, to 
ladopt implicitly as a guide to fair rates, leases ourrent in a tract of country where 
thev.inajority of the proprietors were powerful and' grasping men with large 
estates^ resolutely determined to exact the last farthing, and where the great 
mass of the tenantry were not in the enjoyment of occupancy rights^ and were 
consequently at the mercy . of their landlords. In a ^jftrict like Mainpuri, 
however, owned for the most part by petty yeomen, and with 74 per cent, of 
the tenantry possessed of occupancy rights, no such one-sided transactions 
were possible^ and therefore the danger of being misled into rating at too high 
e figure, was not to be anticipated. In fact, the difference in social position 
between the cultivator and the landlord being generally very slight, rates have 
been undoubtedly maintained at figures lower than those current in other parts 
of the country where the policy respecting rents Las not been so cons6rva,tive, 
and where the cultivators are less influential.” 

' The areas of the various soils and the rent-rates deduced, with the estimated 
rental for each parganah, will be found under the 
Basalti ol MsessiMnt. notices in the Gazetteer portion of this 

memoir* The following statement shows the general result for each parganah in 
the district:— 


Psrgaimli. 

Berenua 
of. last 
' lettlement. 

Expiring 
reTeoue of 
last 

aettlementi 

Batimated 
rental 
at assumed 
rates. 

Beyenne 
at half 
estimated 
assets. 

Declared 

reyenue. 



Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ohiror ... 


96,177 

85,562 

1,88,918 

91,959 

91,840 

Blainpuri' ... 

Mi 

98.8S9 

86,268 

1,80,497 

93/118 

98,070 

KurAoU ' ... 

• M 

38,428 

82,715 

84,080 

49,040 

41,770 

Earhal 


86,672 

^ 76,774 

1,70,419 

86,209 

84,710 

BarnShal 

•N 

90,184 

81,980 

1,79,969 

89,986 

89,310 

Alipar Patti • 

••• 

19,798 

18,696 

44,216 

99,108 

91,890 

Bhongaon 

iM 

1,62/147 

1,44,949 

^ 3,70^139 

1,86,116 

1,79,780 

B. 9 war 

tee 

22,712 

19,066 

66,967 

97,979 

24.940 

Klsbni-Nablgaxij 


79,695 

69,193 

1,67,196 

78,668 

77,780 

Unatafabad 

M* 

9,80,698 

9/(6,876 

6,18,181 1 

8/16,690 

9,92,880 

Bbikohabad •• 

■ 

8,76,846 

9/11,484 

6,85,405 

9^99,708 

9,78,690 

TotSl 


19,60,366 

11,11,046 

96,80,980 

■ 

19,78,430 


The total revenue, exclusive of cesses, for the last year of &e expiring set- 
tlemeut amounted to Us. 11,21,046, giving an incidence of Be. l-O-'G per acve on 
the total area. Be. 1-8-4 on the assessable area, and Be. 1-18^5 per aCre on' the 
euitivaUon. The new revenue, exclusive of cesses, gives an iiioidenoe of Re. I4tl0 
acre On the total ofDe. 1-lM per acre Ch the «ea, aM bf 
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Bs. S-1-6 per aoreoxi the oaltivation. Inoluding oesseS) the total demand of 
the last jear of the expired aettloment Bs. 11^74,674^ and the new revenue 
with 088968 i8 Rs. 14,04,073; giving an inereaso of Rs. 2,29,399, or 19*53 per 
eent. The cost of settlement was Ra. 3,80,961, of which Rs. 88,731 wAre jpent 
on survey and the remainder on assessments and records. The actual increased 
revenue with cesses collected up to the SOth June, 1874, was Rs. 5,30,000, or Rs. 
1^39,000 in excess of the total cost of settlement, so that within one year from 
the virtual close of the settlement operations, Government had received more 
than the whole outlay besides the incalclable advantage of a complete record of 
agricultural and proprietary statistics so necessary to good administration. Both 
the Government and the settlement Officers are to be congratulated on this result. 

The following statement shows the official returns relating to the collection 
of the land-revenue, in the Mainpuri district, from 1860-61 to 1873-74; — 


Tsar. 
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'8 

Real 

1 

.i 

■si 

II 

a' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 


issn-ei, 


11,81,263 

9,85,399 

.1,45,861 

73,264 

69,578 

aaa 

3,024 

18*99 

1861-6S* 


11,30,148 

10,97,187 

34,005 

95,962 

... 

aas 

7,043 

9‘99 

]B69-68» 

»«• 

1197,996 

11,19,660 

8,8S6 

4,809 

9949 

aaa 

1,065 

•78 

1863 64, 


11,87,991 

11,91,377 

6,604 

9,222 

2,768 

•». 

1,894 

*58 

1 864-65, 

••a 

11,87,620 

11,11,866 

16,664 

4,610 

... 


11.144 

1*88 

lStf-66, 

986 

11,26,007 

11,17,812 

7,696 

1,889 


3,774 

9,589 

*68 

1866-67, 

see 

11,91,747 

11,16,154 

5,893 

9,818 

• •t 

1,967 

1,088 

*48 

1867-68, 

•el 

11,21,026 

11,90,643 

488 

149 

aaa 

... 

8S3 

*04 

1868-69, 

••• 

11,91,046 

11,14,898 

6,917 

4,431 

•ee 

•aa 

1,786 

*65 

1869-70, 

6ei 

11,91,039 

11,20,186 

89V 

aas 

aaa 

asa 

896 


1870-71, 

• •• 

31,41,007 

11,41,824 

1,183 

ast 

et> 

••• 

I,IS8 

*10 

1671-79, 

eee 

11,62,081 

11,61,781 

800, 

eat 

•ee 

aae 

8o0 


1879-73, 

eee 

12,75,427 

IV4,649 

785 

lee 

••• 

aaa 

785 


1878-74, 

see 

19,76,289 

18,76,693 

689 

aae 


•ee 

639 



IHiere are few families of importance in the district, but chief amongst 
leading families, ftaja those that exist is that of the Chanhdn Baja of Hain- 
of ' Mainpuri. account of his lineage has been given on 

Bprevious page, and here I Shan sketch the history of the fiscal relations 
tween him and the Biritish Government. During the rnie of the Oudh Gov^- 
mentj towards iihe olose of Ae last oeutary^ the Raja had been delved of^tthy 
af ike fiunns which he had previously held, mid in those that remained 1^ 
had greatly decreased. Still, on the oession to the British bs was aUelia 
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obtain some recognition, and a large tract of country lying within the bound-* 
aries of Bhongaon was settled with him as proprietor and was called taluka Man- 
chhanSfand was attached to the Hazdr Tahsil. Nearly all the estates com- 
prised in this taluka were situated along the borders of the old parganah in the 
well-watered tract of loam lying along its southern boundary, so that, if a few 
villages in the neighbourhood of Rusmara an 1 Mainpuri be excepted, the soil 
may be regarded as productive, the sources of irrigation numerous and unex- 
ceptionable, and the taluka as favourably circumstanced with regard to agri- 
cultural population, lines of com n unication, markets and streams, as any par- 
ganali in the district. Such was !M[r. E lin anstone's description in' 1840, yet 
he found that, owing to inefficient management and reprehensible neglect, the 
full available assets which might be expected to result from extended cultiva- 
tion and a regular system had never once been realized. The head of the 
family was totally incompetent to manage the property and was surrounded by 
agents of the worst description who did not allow the interest of their principal 
to interfere with their private objects ; who, in his name, were guilty of flagrant 
acts of oppression, and who, iu the desire to boneHt themselves, or with some 
purpose equally reprehensible, had in some instances utterly disregarded the 
acknowledged rights and disturbed the hereditary possession of subordinate 
village communities, lu many instances the rights of subordinate proprietors 
were sold or mortgaged without tlie consent of the owners, and it was often 
found necessary that the Collector should stop iu and grant leases under his 
hand and seal, to protect their rights and restore tliem to possession. Mr. 
Edinonstone brought the state of the taluka to the notice of the Board, and 
requested that instructions might issue for ftscertiiniug whether any proprie- 
tary communities existed in the taluka, and for the formation of a sub-set- 
In ttir ordered tiement with them for the estates they cultivated and 
possessed. The Board, in reply directed him to follow 
the established principle adopted in forming the settlement of talukas, that he 
shonld allow, on fairly estimated rent-rates, a deduotion of from 38 to 40 per 
cent., of which he will allovr 18 to the Baja and 20 to the village proprietors. 
He will also allow the community to choose its own representative, who will enter 
into the engagement for the total amount of revenue and talukadliri allowanooi 
noting the two sums separately at the foot of the darkhdat As, for instance, where 
the rent amounts to Bs. 1,000, the total sum engaged for by the community will 
be Bs. 780, which at the foot of the darkhdst will be stated as— revenue, Bs. 600 ; 
talukad&ri allowance, Bs, 180. The supplementary papers will be prepared for 
each village according to its constitution, *jost as if it were not included in a ' 
taluka. Separate engagements will be exchanged with the representatives of 
eadi community by the settlement officer. All villages in which no proprietor * 


; Mo. 146, datod asib April, 1S40. 
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or proprietary community exists will of course Le settled with the Raja in 
aainiud&ri at the usual deduction of 30 to 33 per cent, on the rental.** 

These instructions were fully carried out, and Mr. Edmonstone reported 
in 1841 that — From a rental assumed at avera^re 
rent-rates fairly calculated, a deduction of 40 per cent, 
has been allowed; that in villages on which my calculations appeared to 
press too heavily I unhesitatingly rejected them ; and that of the deduc- 
tion made from the estimated rental, , 18 per cent, has been assigned to the 
Baja and 22 per cent, to the mukaddam biswadars. Records of shares and res- 
ponsibilities, according to the r*onstitntion of each village have been carefully 
prepared ; the communities have been vested with unlimited control in the 
cultivation and details of management, and made liable for patw&ris* and 
chaukiddrs’ wages and all incidental expenses ; and the talukaddr has been 
debarred from interference of every description, his interest being limited 
to the receipt of the stipulated amount annually from the Government treasury. 
As specific instructions will be probably required on this point before the 
Collector can carry the proposed arrangement into effect, I had better state at 
pnce, in the first place, that the Raja has not been recorded as sudder mMguz&r 
of any other estates except those which have been settled with him as zamiudar. 
It appeared to me that no good object could be possibly answered by making 
him the medium of collectiou, and that much inconvenience and injustice 
would result from his retaining in his hands the power of injuring and oppress- 
ing the subordinate communities, as has been his practice hitherto. lu this 
I, of coarse, chiefly consulted the wishes and interests of the people, whom I 
found singularly averse to the talukad&r’s mediation — indeed to any connection 
with him, and who, 1 am inclined to be of opinion, would, had the point been 
insisted on, have declined entering into engagements alt(»gether. The second 
. point which I would wish to have immediately and finally adjusted is the 
manner in which the Raja shall receive the allowance that has been * assigned 
to him, having witnessed in another district the endless and innumerable ob- 
jeetions to paying a percentage on the actual amount of collections. 1 beg 
l^ve to recommend that the Collector be authorized to pay to the talukad&r, 
direct from his treasury, in four equal instalments, the allowance above 
alluded to, without reference to the proportion which may have been realized 
from the representatives of the village communities: these instalments might 
be so regulated as to ensure the collection of the current kists before they 
become due ; and 1 would recommend the adoption of the following • 

* 1st instalment of ^th payable on 31st December. 

2nd ditto of Jth ditto on dlst March. 

3rd ditto of :^th ditto ondOtUJune. 

4th ditto of ith ditto on 80th September. 
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I do Hoi apprehend thai any loBs.io Gk>yernment wbUld result frotn the 
adoption of the measure which I propose, for it requires a very uncommbn com- 
bination of circumstances to form a position in which the Government should 
be nnablo to realize its dues.” 

Shortly afterwards the entire question of the position of talukaddrs came up 
The position of talaka- discussion. Mr. Thomason, in one of his despatches* 
aSrg discussed. subject, defines a taluka as.*^ a large estate con- 

sisting of many villages (mamas) y or, as they would bS called in England, 
parishes. These villages had originally separate proprietors who paid their 
revenue direct to the Government treasury. The Government, in former times, 
made over by patent to a person called the talukad^r its right over these vil- 
lages, holding him responsible for the whole revenue, and allowing him a 
certain percentage with other privileges to compensate him for the risk' and 
labour of collection.” As long as the grantee paid the revenue, he might manage 
the estate as he pleased. No provision was made for protecting or recording 
the rights of the actual proprietors, and in the troubled time preceding the 
cession to the British, many of these talukadfirs were able to obliterate all trace 
of hostile ownership and appropriate the villages to themselves* During the 
e^lier years of British rule they continued to effect the same designs through 
their influence and the courts of law, iu which the real merits of the case were 
little understood. Their position was further strengthened by tbe ^tule which 
then obtained that any one who succeeded in having himself recorded as pro- 
prietor at the two first settlements should continue to enjoy full proprietary 
rights. The natural result of this state of affairs was that so much injustice 
was done to the village communities all through these provinces, that' it was 
found necessary to enact certain clauses in section 10 of Regulation YU. of 1822 
to meet these cases. The principles there laid down were carried out in the 
re-settlement of taluka Manehhana. In 133 out of the 184 villages Mr. Ed- 
monstone found that sub-proprietary rights existed, and in the remaining 51 
villages he decided that either these rights had never existed, or, if they had 
ever existed, that they had been extinguished. In the biswad&ri villages, he 
settled with the village proprietary bodies and allowed 18 per cent, of the assets, 
or 22} per cent, of the revenue, to the Baja. The Board^and Gh>teriim6nt con*^ 
firmed a similar arrangement in the case of talukas Mu^Ao ili Aligarh and 
Bhiur&jpur in Cawnpore, but at the same time declared this to be, as it stood, 4 
grant of favour to the talnkad&r, and not a claim of right, and4bat it should be 
open to revision on the demise of the person to wh6m it was given. 
the proceedings relating to Manehhana came up for sanction, a strong pa 
was disposed to admit the talukad&r to engagement in this instauoe, and evinbbd 
an evident desire to re trace its *8teps in all the other settlements of tahikaa 
^ To Q. Q. la C«|4lst JiBuafj, 18440 
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%hiob had been iliade. The ialukadira^bej^an ta be QO&^ved injare<i^indivl» 
duals ^ho were to be enoourt^d and aasi^d in theirefforis to roeoverposseseion 
of property from which, it was alleged, they had be^n wrongfully excluded* * 1^0 
specific orders, however, were issued, nor was any definite course of procedure laid 
idown. Objections were urged to what had been done and obstacles opposed 
the further progress of the measure, but no consistent plan was substituted for thal 
which it was desired to set aside. In thi%state the question was brought forward 
for consideration* {he result of the discussion 'which ensued was a praotieal 
adherence to the procedure already adopted* 

The biswad&rs,' where they existed and were acknowledged, were to^e admity 
p • 1 1 w* h a ted to engagements, and the malikqna of the ialukaddrs 
nnc p es esta ^ collected with the^Gh)vernmenk-id^jn<f and ’’ 

to be paid into the treasar 3 \ The talukaddr was to receive oi 


' ayei^ Rs. 100 collected ^ Government, and never less than one-tqaj^ of thq 
total demand of Government from the biswad&ri villages at the time of qettje- 
^ment, such being the highest amount fixed by law as the compensation to be' 
given to a proprietor who is not admitted to engage. Other provisions weea 
made for procedure in all cases of default by the btswad&rs from over^assess?*^ 
ment, of sale or purchase of the rights of either party, and of decisions of 
civil courts affecting their rights. On the demise of the talukaddr, for the tuno 
being, the allowance was to be reduced to one-eleventh of the pa 3 rinents made 
by the biswaddrs. The pridciple underlying this latter clause of the arrange- 
ments seems to have been that ten per cent, on the revenud was con* 
> sidered a fajr ^uivalent to ’ and a due provision ibr the right of the taluka** 
ddr, and the remaining 12j^ per cent was designed" to cover the risk and cos# 
of coUelbtion, but was liberally relinquished by Government to jthe talnkaddr 
during his life-time, after it. had taken on itself the risk and cosf of colleotion 
by making an engagement direct with the biswaddrs. Mr* Thomason WTites:^ 
An allowance of 22^ per cent, on the revenue was certainly liberal and moro 
than the law ever contemplated when the sole and entire proprietor of an es* 
tate was either continued in its management (efause 2, section 7, Begulati^a 
VII. of 1822)^ or excluded from it (clause 2, section 5). But the duration of this 
liberality was ^pr^ly limited to the life of tho grantee.. It rested with the 
. liientenant-Gfyyeir^r to determine what should bo tj^o amount on the death of 
the grantee, it should be held— in fact, to place a. fair coi^- 

stmotion on an ill-d^^^'^hd complicated arrangement. He has done so. 
Imih full features. He lias viewed the quei^tion as one of* 

^ptiice and eqmty, npfc of Kte lllsewhere he writes : — " The tallfbalink 

^|iever have advanced, not ban they advance, a legal claim to more .than ten per 
; 0 Q|it. on the Government demand. The assumption ' bf the" 22^ per cenh l^ an 
^ Despatches, I., is, sa i ll., a, 199. 7^ 
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to ^e t|^«kad&r for bitr lifetime, in tko first 
lUJiadenV ,Wif I useihs teim ii ^ oiigtoiiSy 

*1&«^.amdtiii.t stt]>portfiim ia a positkm of inddb oost an^Tisk^ ai tjb# 

jaspontible collector from tlie biswadkrsf anfi’not to paiiitftin film in a me>v • 

. j%eoitra, as the" pensioner of Government.” The eonrs^ t^nrsned in llie settkN^' 
diehtoftaluka Murs^n was followed in all other talukaSi and the allowance of 
i2| per cent, on the revenue was giveti»only for the life of the thldkad&r. ^*'2 
determined that of the 22^ per cent., 10 per cent, should be oonsidered a heritable 
and transferable property, and the^remaining 12k ]^er peni should revert to 
the Government on the demise of the talukadar. Thiaroonrse appeals to meto be ' 
WOrranted^by the moat liberal interpretation of the law^ to be opppsed to no 
nledge 6r hontraot with the talukad&rs, and to be consistent with a due regard 
to tllijs>T%bta-bftlie people on the one band, and to the interests of the Govern^ 
mont Of the other hand.” • * * At the next settlement, the biswaddvs must 
tnidonbtedly he admitted, as now, to engagements^with the Government, and 
the talukad4rs will receive their allowance, whateverit may be,.whetbmr 22^ pcit 
dent. oA the Government revenue if the persons originally, excluded from 
settlement afe alive, or ten per cent, if their heits are ih possession.” luring 
the p'Vesent settlement the Haja of Mainpnri claimed to have Mr. Edmonstone^s 
arrangements entirely sot aside and to have engagements taken from himself 
as plenary proprietor, to the total exclusion of thb bwwjiddrs, whose proprietary 
rights, he persisted* in ignoring. No change w'as, however, made, but in regard 
iKo the mdlik&m pf money allowance, it was decided that under the* strict 
’ application of the rule, the'Haja*s allow^ance should have been reduepd to one- 
' eletentb of the biswad^rs’ payments* But as his talu^d^ri allowances OOnstiV 
tute 80 large^a portion of his income, and as the rule would have suddenly and 
greatly reduced that income, and consequently affected his state and appearance 
tosuoVa would have been regarded as a' hardship, the Lieutenaat- 

Governof resolved to leave his malikdna for 'his life-time at its present amount, 
irrespective of the altered assessment. On tiie Raja’s death the amount will be 
reduced to one«eleventh of the biswad&ri payments^ or one-tenth of the land 
revenue assessed on the villages.”- Granted, that the hardship did exists it ie 
hardly, equitable to relieve the Raja at the expense of the Village oommuaities, 
and to refuse the real owners of the land the relief which was premised by Ur. 
Thomason— a promise which they had every rightltfige^^ fellUled.' 

Amongst persons of locul importance at tl^mion, due place muk be 

T.1*. Muh,«.m.dp« rf' ^ SiH^k Of; 

Muhanunadpar Labhaaa. IThrmgk the fitrotir of Bi|k 

B&ram^ who <bi^ ^ce at' Skikohakhi ondw Abuls: 
Ali'Khkn, the Oudh geteraor ofEtkwa, Bkagw|at Sihghfwas t*,' 

engage as farmer fur a krge t»ot ol coantr^ in the preset pariahs 
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’ilt ^ft, ai^.0h|}«|r, «c|pffW>)g-l ifl- 

■<h^b lie s^iiBfagiTeB i&bythe p»rg«^ officeirt ^ <99Mi(m;i||Kn|N^ 

ISM fatli DsktaaU, cemprisiiig 45 villiij^, wM-ib^a bdd j»4bnAli)j^ 
'On* MteW Mph MnBw d Beg; tluittalaka BbaoU, con)pd^ 9 g‘^;vUbgaig;^^ 

' *ih«ia bcM iafartn by bne Ydaaf Ali, and that of Ibe 111 vinagaa€^btfai)4'|l|^ 
'^Mjmn^par LabbaUataily 42 were entered as beld'by Bhagwant 
fadnitted to engage for the wfac^e \3|0 villages as proprietor at 
AdttiraieatSe At tho^ssion, 4he real proprietors had vaialy urged thdr 
*azKi^ain atthe seooiid setda^ient lists of those entitled to the pir^riet^ 
•bright hlad been filed in thb Bavenae Courts, but it was nof until 18131 that theb 
C8M w^‘ inquired into. ^-Mr. Moore then wrote to the Beard thatr t^ 
had fallen into arrears ainounting to Rs. 29yB96, and haddeclared^&inahptj^ 

' Difd^e the sum good, in consequenoe of the opposition which h^ .^^ifssted 
itself te bis authority throughout the w'hole of the taluka, the numerops qUipp^ 
^ants to the villages comprised therein having unanimously and* peremptorily, 
refused either, to recognize the title of Bhagwant Singh proprietor, or to p^y 
th«r rents .to him as* such, saying that no authority should compel them to pay 
theii^, refits through Bhagwant Singh, although they professed themselveai 
^eady to pay an enhanced revenue .to Qovernment, provided they were admitted 
to engage as proprietors.’’ The minute of Mr; Deane, of the Board, which 
formed the^basia of the reply |p Mr. Moore, is quoted here as Showing the bodoln 
which such questions were disposed'of, and as throwing some light on theicbarae* 
ter of tfac^ earlier settlements; He wrote as follows : ^^he only difficulty which 
occurs to me as to the order which this letter ought to receive arises from tbo 
aotual recognition of Bhagwant Singh as eacclusive proprietor at the three pre>« 
.ceding setUements. The Board having held it as a rule, that when the proprie- 
tary right is once recognized in any individual by the revenue office^, it js not 
competent to the Itevenue Department sfibsequently tor eject the party so reco^ 
nised in favour of another, and excluded claimants, in pprsuanco of jjjbiil ruio, 
have heeminvariably referred to the courts of civil law. But, however equit- 
jkhle and expedioat this rule may have heretofore been, in oilier to give stability 
4 q prc^rty and certainty to 'tho revenue engagementsi aa»well as to establish 
afixidand uniform principle of decision, it appears .to mano^ necessary ^ 
recede from lest ^we Jbg^foaad jm opposition to^lanse 3", sej^n 53,,,R6gn|^ , 
iipit XXyiL of injury Klone ^ private rights aMj^ 

fotmi seittements on tlbCj^iration of the last of them in the yea^;1219yMj.' 

adjodtcatibn of the climns now brought forward under that section 
coimmve^ rest with tha revenue officerl, whosp duty it will bedo paalse the pei^ ' 
ifig aettfement vnih pny ebamant who can now shqw^a better ritte Jh^n 
party ^ho ^has been reoo^i^ed^andpdmitted at former settlements, t' 
suck party may have been' under engagements for tfie whole decennial ] 
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If the case be not as I sn^ose) if we ^re ddbamd ooradveB (» are reBtrioted 
by the law from correcting i&e evik of mismanagement or mistake neoessarily 
resalting from the circnmstwces under which the first settlements were made, 
^e shall be fonnd to perpetuate many fatal Errors and abuses originating with 
^eor own department, to the manifest and lasting injury of a large class of the 
community. The excluded parties are for th^ost part indigent because ex- 
cluded, and ignorant because they are poor# T6 refer the poor and the ignorant 
in any country to contend in a series of suits in courts #f justice against the 
knowing and the wealthy is in point of fact not far from a denial of right. 
tDiey who have not the means of contest must of course be defeated. The claims 
brought forward by the Collector of Et&wa are supported by clause 7, section 
53, Begulatioh XXVII. of 1808, and as that clause requires the proof of the 
fact of imdisturbed possession, the right of the claimants might not be established 
on the assumed ground, though perhaps perfectly good under the third clause of 
the same section, according to my construction of it. From the foregoing con- 
siderations, I am of opinion that the Collector should be directed to investigate 
the claims opposed to the exclusive title of Bhagwant Singh, and to conclude the 
settlement with the parties who can show the best evidence of ownership.” 

Some progress was made in the inquiries set on foot to carry out the orders 

of the Board, but, owing to the opposition shown by 
Settlement of the talttka. / * i u jji 

Bhagwant Singh, there was great dimculty and delay. 

He not only refiised to pay up any portion of the balance due from ^is 
ialuka, although he had ample means, but declined to appear before the Col- 
lector, or assist at the inquiry in any way. Out of a demand of Rs. 1,09,312 
for 1222 fasU, only Bs. 60,094 had been collected in April, 1815, and Bs. 
28,839 remained due on account of the revenue and the takkdvi advance of 
the previous two years.* The three talukas were then put up for sale and as 
no bidders appeared,^ wore bought in for Government for Bs. 10,950. The 
sale was confirmed, and the Collector was directed to settle each individual 
village ^^with the mukaddams or persons denominating themselves zamind&rs 
in all practical)le eases, and, in the event of their refusal, with eligible persons 
as fiirmers.” . A careful record of the evidence tendered to establish the claim 
to be settled with as proprietors was directed to be made, to enable the Board 
to judge of the expediency of authorizing the interct)pnge of engagements with 
those claiming the right, whilst in the villages undoubtii^y belonging to Bhag- 
want Singh, an offer was to be made to the old za!ntild4rs or resident mukad- 
dams of the proprietary right on payment of an equitable consideration.* Mf . 
H. G. Christian succeeded Mr. Valpy towards the end of 1815, and in that 
and the following year completed the resettlement of the taluka at an increase 

» Board’! Bee., 7tli April, 1815, No. • Collr. to Board, SSth April, ISIS. 

SSth April, 1818, No. S3. 
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^ Bfl. 11,484 OQ' ttiai reveaua for whidi Bhagwant'Siiigll bad enga^dd at the 
fburfh iettlement, and of this sum B£ 3,000 per -Ifuinuixi were subsequently 
allotted for the support orBhagwant Singh’s family. The mukaddams, how- 
ev|^,were not admitted to enjoyment as proprietors by Mr. Christian, but simply ' 
as farmers, and held on this tenum until Mr. EdmonstOne’s revision in 1838^^' 
The villages comprising {be taliiijss were therefore first settled with a faTmi|i 
under the name of proprietor, and again with thh proprietors under the namo of ' 
farmers. Of the 113 estates belonging to the talukas in 1840, four villages were 
given in full proprietary right to those in possession. In 107 villages the pro>»^' 
prietary title was recovered by liquidating a portion of the balances for which the 
talukas ha(f b^n sold, calculated proportionately to the amount of the revised 
revenue of each village, and in only four villages was it found necessary to 
have recourse to farm. Mr. Edmonstone wrote I have given the most 
liberal interpretation to the orders 1 received, and have endeavoured to restore the 
property claimed to those whose hereditary occupancy of the soil afid proprietary 
right entitled them to re-entry, and have not allowed to a farmer and a stranger, 
merely in virtue of his present possession as a mdlguz&r, the privilege of acquir- 
ing rights on such favourable terms as the hard usage and oppressive disposses- 
sion to which the rightful owners of these estates were subjected, have elicited.” 
These men nearly all availed themselves of the opportunity offered to them by 
th||ljudiciouB order of regaining their possessions and paid up their shares of the 
arrears. In many cases the lumberdars or principal men alone were able to meet 
such demands, and then they were put in sole possession. The subordinate 
oo-^sbarers, however, who could not contribute their quotas had their rights care- 
fully recorded, and liberal provisions were made on their behalf. Even now 
numbers of them or their representatives have claimed re-entry under these provi- 
sions, and on payment of their shares of the original balance have been readmitted 
into the proprietary body. The injustice therefore which was done to the peasant 
j)roprietors under the liuoknow Government, and which continued for a short 
^ime under our rule, has been thoroughly and permanently ^removed. 

The family of the Baja ofKudfoli, of the Ohfr Sah sdhha^ has already been 
Other noticed, Ohaudhri Laohhman Singh of KurAoli was 

rewarded for his serviced during the mutiny with the 
tide of Baja. The BajaofEka, a Chaub&u' of the Fartdbner family, is now so 
involved that there is little chance of his preserving his property from sale. 
The Kdndngoi family of Shikohabad, the Edyath Ohaudhris of Bhongaon, the 
Shaikhs of Asfia, the Eir&rs x)f liabhaua, the Chaudhris of Ponchha and Bharaul| 
the Bais of Bewar and Deoli, and the Chaudhrdin S4mdn, are the only other > 
families worthy of even a passing notice. As a whole, the indigenous gentey 
(r^ bfMainpuriareliot remarkable either for their wealth, intelligenoe or 
ancient splendour, and omitting the Ohauhins, few have clalfos, either througit 
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their ancestors or hj reason of tl^ir present influeaoOi to manticMnd lti'% 
work like the present. I * 

. The usual forms of tenure occur in this didtriOt^ via./ zmindMig 
Tenures pattiddrij imperfect mi ihd^o^hdra/ 

first thi^e have *th%Tbi^lm ap the inf^w of^iprppw^ 
and in other respects^lo imt differ from the^«|i^ure8.on;be 8aiitaf^t«e4fiHOHM 
elsewhere. The hMyarhdm viilagesi wlia^e 'each mah’s pjd^Hfeii» 
measure of his ri^Bts, afis scattered all ever tho district, eftkecially 
{umna ravines. They seem to be natu^lly adapted to regions liM^mse/’ 
write the settlement Officers, ^Slthough tra6es^qf the model internail gontero^ : 
meat which we hear so much of .in eonneotion wit]^ them are: jjow very ^ 
*The foot is that for the most part the old proprietors have disap^ared and their 
places have been taken by outsiders. The tenure has remained, the oomh 
mnnity has changed.* But, strange enough, their rights had not been, generally 
speaking, sold, but only mortgaged. Unlike the rest of the di^rict, here the 
practice of selling alid buying land was uncommon. But &ere was scarcely a 
single field whidi'had not been mortgaged; and most of the shares were in the. 
possession of mortgagees three, four, and even five times removed from the 
original mortgagee. Such oases as the following were found A. had at the 
aooession of British Government been possessed of a shard amounting to 40 
blghas of land. He had mortgaged the whole to B. B. had been a litimus 
man, and having beoome involved in consequence of some heavy costs dec wd 
against him, mortgaged one- third of the holding to 0., the plots comprising 
this third being identified by names. The remaining tWo-third/ had been 
assigned to a relation D., who had paid up arrears of revenue for which B. had 
been liable. C., shortly after last settlement, had mortgaged . Que-half of his 
tJurd to E., who had for the time of the settlement assigned it tothelumberdar in 
lieu of a teuant holding at privileged rates. D. had mortgaged his two-thirds in 
two* halves, .one to a Marwdri Brahman and the other to the village Bauiya.”, 
4 peculiar tenpre obtains in ^e villages of Faizpur and Nasirpur in paiv* 
ganah Ghiror, and is known as the tor or tami tenure^* 
The integer of the ordinary tenure is the bigha, and' 
the units are the twenty bisw4e which go to make one bigha.' In the jtausi 
tenure, the unit is based upon the artificial classifioatipa of soib into* guuMnf 
manjAa, and and in the village of Faizpur one bigha tousi is made up of 
fi bigbas 8 bighas monyAe, and 10 bighas harha. There 810 of these 

taust bighas in the village form 819 equal shares, and the profits and* liabilities 
are distributed aocordingly.^ In Nasirpur, the proportions (^the tbreeolasses of 
land which go to form a bigha tom are 25 bighas gauhdn, 30 highas 
and 35 bighas harAa, and there are 154*75 such bighas or shares in the 
The tendency throughout is to^separate the oommon lapd and. to define each 


Tauzi tenure. 
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the eBtate. bu^iqg the/^ttrrenoy of thejMsQBsment operations 73^ 
easea^jp^l^iti were decided by the settlement Officer^ The following state- 
ipent^ow 
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4r 

*‘48. 

\ 

? 85, 

Barn&hal, 

43 

68 

..a 

107 

• 83 

45 

8 

81. 

Rishni-Nabiganjit 

•87 

HI 

... 

87' 

;.4a 

‘ 40 

. S 

^ ft 

' Rfaongaon, ... 

116 

119 

9 

837 , 

w 

■ 819 

9 

l96 

Bew.ar, ‘ ... 

20 • 

'41 

■4" 

65 

lie 

186- 

. M 

274 

Alipnr Patti, 

12 

14 

•es ' 

80 

: : <8d 

48 

‘‘ 4 

86 

Total^ ... 

669 

813 

Il4 

1^35 


(jiurofy «•• , 

Kurlott. 

' BbikohalMid, .• ,.. 
naiit&bad; . ... 
fMlna. . ..t 


Thei«fa]lowing statement shows the proprietary body as divided into resident^ 
"Rerident and non-reiri- ''non-resident, and a mixture of both showing which of 
4 bnt proprietors. have the actual fiscal management of the 

^^age, from which k will be seen that the non-residents greatly outnuniber the 
residents i 


Ffllganaha., 

VUHBBR OF TILLAGES 
.H 8 LD BT 

- 

Farganabs. 

-tt — r 

NUMBER OF TILLIOBS 

held DV 

Resident proprie- 
tors. 

1 

Is 

Mixed, 

Resident proprie- 
tors. 

1 , 
e 

n* 

s/ 

It 

o P. 

Mixed, 

k 

9 B 

JS c? 
•s'C 

to 

^ B 
|S 
•1-S 

5 S' 
k A 

6 

i. 

■ii 

1 

' Warioli, . ..k 

17 

60 

6,170 

7,830 

Karbal, ... 

20 

46 

19,163 

7,887 

Malnpuri^ ^ 

18 

44 

17,198 

5,802 

BarrStiRl, 

8 i 

45 

17,537 

18,468 

Ghiror, uk 

16 

48 

14,665 

8,445 

Kisbni, ... 

26 

42 

10,496 

8,504 


16 

30 

11,711 

1 7,289 

Mustafabad. 

39 

136 

53,376 

43,684 

‘iltUpitrFatt^... 

1 

17 

5,035 

2,966 

Sbikobabad, 

63 

158 

64,871 

86,689 

Shdnga^D, ••• 

—-iu: — 

33 

139 

41,641 

23,159 

Total, ... 

271 

753 

844 , 458 '^ 

164,547 


The settlement OflBcers write;— “In our statistics of transfers we have' 

■ ■ ilT'' 

Transftrs. excluded from consideration all but cultivated landsy 

because the ratio, both in area and quality, between the 
Hueultivated and cultivated lands varies widely in different villages, and even 
m parts of villages, so that unless every deed of sale or mortgage specified the 
terms of bargain separately for the arable and barren portions, no conolnsions 
liased On total areas would be at all reliable; on the contrary, they wohld 
certainly be Wrong and misleading. fVif ther, the value of the waste is generally 
uisignificant ; hence deductions from calculations upon the cultivated area will 
be sulUently accurate for all neoessary purposes. The eultivated aim which 
has actually been the subjeet oX bargain ‘(including lafitfs. which have 
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reverted to the ori^nal proprietore and knda which have Seen sold or 
mori^ged more than once) during the diir^-one yean of the ^{iirk jettlo- 
ment is 367,688 acres. The area whioh stands at this moment alienated from 
its original owners is 228,578 acres, or 87*68 per oent tif the whole district. 
The area which, during the expired settlement, has reverted^to its former pro- 
prietors is 78,397 acres, while 60,718 a^. ^pr^ht thedands which have 
been the subject of sale or mortgage re^atM more than once : 228,5784* 
78,397+60, 713a367, 688 acres. In 471 out of the whole 1,438 villages of&e 
district the possession of the old proprietors remains ^taot, while 284 hav6 
entirely passed out of the hands of the original ownen. In the 678 remaining 
villages partial transfers.of more or less importance have occurred*” 

For the purposes of comparison the returns are divided into "three 
periods^;— 

The eleven years from 1840 to 1850. 

Second , — The seven years from 1851 to 1857. 
r/wW.— The thirteen years from 1858 to 1869-70. 

Vsaa village ; Babiswa ; babiswdnsi ,* Zakachw4nsi ; NMnanw4Bsi,.and 
A«anw4n8i;« . 


Deierlptloii of 
truifen, 

Total trantfert. 

Reverted to ’original propriOort. 

Tramfm rmatning IntaeU 

jbare. 

Cultirated area. 

1 

Share. 

i 

1 

1' 

^ Share* 


1 

1 

i 

1840(0 1860. 

V. 

a 


k.L 

A. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

V. 

B. 

b. 

K. 

N. 

A. 

Acrea 

Bs. 

V. 

E 



M. 

A 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Private sale, 

76 

18 

17 

17 

8 


80.548 

68,928 

1 

16 

18 

18 

12 

10 

1,421 

8,238 

72 

17 

4 

8 

16 


.89,187 

66, 7W 

Public sale, ... 

166 

10 

4 

8 

6 

io| 

7(i, 774 1,38,467 

84 

6 

8 

9 

13 

16 

17,168 

87,413 

121 

5 

•f 

M 

11 

iS 


1,11345 

Mortgage, ... 

74 

16 

2 

16 8 

191 

43,169 

77,967 

46 

8 

7 

... 

1 

i 

29,086 

46,770 

28 

0 

15 

16 

1 

in 

17388 

81,191 

Tota4 

806 

19 

6 

8; 8 

14i 

1 

[i 

68 

10 

4 

8 


6i| 44,676 

76,410 

223 

9 

... 

18 

15 

8 

105306 

iXm 

1851(01887. 

























Private sale, 

88 

8 

8 

Tt 

6 

6 

27.318 68,984 

1 

6 

8 

6 

6 


768 

884 

82 

2 

... 

11 

1 

6 


58,100 

Publle sale, ... 

24 

16 

V 

17 

6 


10.872 

20363 

1 

6 

16 

18 

6 

io 

2,197 

2312 

38 

9 

11 

8 

19 

191 

'iSdIS 


liortgage, ... 

56 

18 

19 

18 

... 

li 

26,004! 61,636 

26 

16 

16 


19 

141 

18,218 

33335 

28 

if 

10 

12 


7 

1MS6 

98,811 

Total, ... 

146 

18 

J 


12 

17 

64,364|i^1,483 

28 

9 

16 

... 

11 

16,177 

87,111 

115 

8 

10 

7 

1 

!2 

“SK 

134368 

1868(01870. 

























Frivate sale, 

146 

15 

18 


12 

184 

60,060;i,08,l7l 


1 

8 

12 

6 


80 

87 

146 



8 

7 


60360 

136,144 

Public sale, ... 

57 

18 

17 

i 

11 

? 

86,240! 68.628 

1 

8 

19 

8 

4 

18 

820 

13ie 

56 

14 

H 

18 

6 


S53M 

00308 

Mortgage, ... 

142 

8 

11 

18 

18 


66,8271,20,676 

86 

6 

16 

1 

6 

9* 

16,705 

88,648 

106 

16 

if 

16 

15 

H 

48,9tf 

91,934 

Total, 

846 

18 

1 

1 

8 

im 

162,063 2,81,370 

I7 

11 

18 

16 

16 

71,17,545 

80,481 

809 

6 

8 

1 

9 

111 

185,406 

830386 

Total, 
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Private sale, 

285 

17 

14 

15 

7 


117,946'2.86,088 

4 

4 



8 

10 1,809 

8,188 

281 

18 

14 

1 

4 

liH 

115,789 

8,89350 

Public sale, .. 

288 

5 

11 

7 

8 

4 

118,892:2,11^ 

86 

16 


6 

8 

4 80,176 

83,188 

201 

8 

12 


18 


98,717 

1,79394 

Mortgage, ... 

E 


7 

6 

6 


186350 2, 6CM79 

106 

11 

19 

2 

1 

4;663I8 

96,743 

164 

... 

. 8 

’4 

1 


; 79,889 

13i3w 

. *otal, 

r 

rs 


8 

19 

lot 

867389'638306 

ili 


H 

.M 

u 

18178397 

1,84315 

647 

1 

\Ti 

'I 

"3 

181 

1288381 

534|190 
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f ? The details wBl be foand under each parganah notioe. 
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The following^ statement gives the areas transferred in each parganahby 
each process, distinguishing the areas sold or mortgag- 
FargaDfthyrSr statement* oftener and giving tlie real area trailsfer- 

red and its percentage to the total area of the parganah. •_ 


Parganali. 

Total cfdiiHUed arid trani/errid during 

31 pears jiro»lSM to IWfO by 

■ 

Reeold or afterworde mor 

gogid^ 

— 

1 

1 

i 

n 

i 

1 

i 

1 

94 

i 

1 . 
a 

;a 

1 

1 

s 

1 

* 

Ghiror *•» 

Kur^li 

Mainpuri ••• 

Karhal *•• 

Bran&hal 

Alipur Patti ... 

Bhongaon ‘ 

Bewar 

Kishui'XahiganJ ... 

Mttstafabad 
Shikohabad «.* 

Total, ... 

Acres. 

9,f60 

6,9S1 

6,908 

1,031 

6,759 

2,275 

20,873 

2,912 

4,274 

27,601 

26,990 

Acres. 

11,671 

1,963 

3,266 

3,038. 

8,967 

97 

?9,191 

3,347 

1,664 

32,037 

20,707 

Acres. 

2,764 

1,460 

3,443 

4,222 

4,853 

913 

9,746 

8,048 

S,356 

28,172 

17,860 

Acres. 

23,895 

9,394 

13,606 

8,891 

16.562 

8.285 

42,810 

9,3i>7 

9,194 

87,880 

65,487 

Acres. 

1,441 

1,801 

984 

231 

1,187 

28 

848 

1,461 

284 

6.423 

1,110 

Acres. 

2,028 

894 

739 

462 

690 

162 

260 

160 

8,876 

2,839 

Acres. 

1,830 

643 

1,119 

1,122 

1,886 

69 

tee 

836 

583 

18,454 

3,810 

Acres. 

4,823: 

2,888. 

2,836 

1,816 

8,762 

90 

1,000 

2,050 

97T 

32,759 

7,769 

116,787 

93,717 

79,837 

289,291 

14,268 

17,100 

29,846 

60,713 

Parganah, 

Tota 

1 cultivated area actually 
trahsjerred. 

Percentage of actual area traneferre^ 
to ike total cultivated area of the 
parganah. 

i 

V 

1 

i 

I 

&4 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

a» 

1 

04 

1 

1 

a 

i 

GhiroFi ... M« 

Snr&oU, 

Mainpnrl, ••• 

Karhal,.., n* 

Barn&hal, ••• 

Alipur Patti, 
Bhongaon, ••• 

Bewar, ... ••• 

Kishni-Nahigaoj, .. 

Mnstafabad, 
Bbikohahad, 

; ^tol, ••• 

Acres. 

8,099 

4,660 

6,024 

1,400 

6,666 

9,247 

20,096 

1,461 

4,040 

28,828 

86,810 

1 

Acres. 

9,643 

1,069 

2,616 

2,676 

8,167 

97 

12,039 

3,037 

1,404 

23,161 

17,868 

Acres. 

1,428 
. 817 
2,331 
3,100 
2,968 
861 
9,746 
2,710 
2,773 
9,718 
14|060 

Acres. 

19,070 

8,556 

10,771 

7,076 

11,800 

3,196 

41,810 

7,248 

8,217 

66,107 

67,728 

18-79 

16.34 

11*96 

4*14 

14.89 

16*68 

20*88 

8.88 

;i0'99 

19*67 

20*12 

22*15 

3*69 

6*08 

7*61 

8 76 
•72 
12*24 
14*68 
8*82 
1938 
18*93 

1 

44*26 

2288 

2177 

20*91 

81*82 

mr 

4261 

84*86 

29*88 

47*29 

46*00^ 

101,469 

7«,6ir 

60,492 

218,678 

16*72 

12*63 

8*38 
















Gat of ttie fMfiSS Mm traniferfedj^o *c^al teraii of tilie tfwiao^ 

for a52,9H ooros ^ve tiim isc^rtamed and are ahown 
Trice of land. in the following table 


PeacriptioD of traaafer. 

\ 

Cnliirated 

area 

In acres. 

' 1 

Average 
price 
per acre.* 

. ' . J 

j 

Bevenne. 

, 

Amotint of 
pnrehaie 
money per 
ruj^ 
of revenoe. 

lUO to ISiOk 

Fiirate.aale^ ... 

Public mle, ... 

Horlgage, 

Total, ... 

1151101817. 

Prirate sale, ••• 

Poblio sale, .m 

Morivage, 

Total, ... 

1868 to 1869-7a 
Private sale, 

Pablic salet ... 

Mo’rtgige, 

Total, ... 

private sale, 

Pttblio sale, 

Uortgage, „. 

Total, ... 

80,584 

68,089 

89,845 

Bs. 

1,97,800 

9,89,690 

8,96,788 

Bs. B. p^ 

* 7 4 

8 6 0 

5 10 8 

Re. 

68,905 

1,87,682 

78,883 

885 

1*80 

8*19 

138,408 

6,58,787 

4 11 5 

8,68,760 

t*69 

* 27,900 

10,878 
84,81 g 

1.08,405 

69.488 

1,57,488 

7 1 9 

5 7 7 

6 8 0 

68,799 

90, <668 
49>866 

■t 

8*89 

r88 

816 

68,884 

4,10,811 

6 9 4 

1,89,518 

817 

59,704 

26,188 

88.346 

7,98,486 

8,84,667 

6 65,843 

18 4 8 

8 9 8 

10 0 6 

1,07,448 

58,657 

1,80,076 

7-89 

4 87 

5 54 

i 168^988 

16,83,896 

11 0 11 

8,80,076 

001 

117,488 

105,084 

180,408 

11.84,191 

5,13.749 

10.48.664 

10 1 4 

4 U 1 

8 0 7 

8,86,147 

8,00,042 

8,49,866 

6,68,344 

5S'6 

8*65 

488 

858,984 

64,47,439 

7 18 6 

411 


The following statement shows the proportionate area transfered in each 


▼illage;— . 


PiiigMali. 


Qhiror, 

Kni^U, 
Mftiopurl, 
Karhiil, ... 
Barnihal, 

Patti, 

Bhougadn, 

Bewar,>, 

l^hni-Nablkani, 

MurtafabadT 

SbikohabZI; 

Tetri . 





81 

87 

6 

10 

19 

10 

54 

91 

50 

9 

6 

11 

14 

41 

85 

85 

8 

7 

18 

18 

50 

86 

48 

8 

7 

15 

11 

4# 

107 

45 

8 

15 

17 

6 

eb 

86 

11 

... 

9 

e«6 

10 

ir 

937 

62 

6 

90 

80 

48 


85 

. 14 

1 

5 

18 

17 

51 

•7 

80 

1 

19 

15 

90 

, 57 

979 

64t* 

88 

40 

40 

10 ; 

; ' 908 

896 

80 

51 

99 

17 

■0' 

V MA;. 

1,488 

471 984 

108 

UT 

188 

Air 

.mL 





Second period. 


(0aob j^odi the irilf ii wrf 

» t ri d ohaiige.’* It began with ^le sad efieoU of the famine 
^ pe 0 • j^g 37 ^gg gmi everywhere visiUey then came Mr; 

Edmonstioae’s assessment, and a few years afterwards the revi8i<ms made hj 
Messrs. Unwin, Goc^s, Dick, andtlobinsdn,and it closed with the revised pie? 
gressive assessments, reaching theirstandard limits in 1850-51. The prioe el, 
land at private sales was only pne-half of what it fetched in the third periodi'' 
and the price of lantet public sales was abnormally low, dne prineipidly to the 
fact that most of the sales were on account of arrears of revenoe where the 
estates were either over-assessed or the Ismdlords were contumaoious and wmw 
too powerful for outsiders ip come in and bid up to the full value. In the 
^second and third periods, lands were seldom brought to forced sale unbss they 
were soeucumbered from previous liabilities undischarged as*to«grpatiy detract 
from their value. Hence the settlement Officers think that the true value of 
laud must be measured in this district by the prices brought at private sales and 
agreed upon in mortgage transactions. The second period was one of rest and 
good harvests, but closed with the great rebellion, and 
the price of land hardly changed. Daring the eighteen 
years before the mutiny the average price realised at private sales for 57,734 
acres was Rs. 6-12-4 per acre, while the average price realised ibr 59,704 acres 
sold by private arrangoment subsequent to the mutiny was Bs. ld'4-8 per acre, 
Of almost donblOi Similarly in mortgage transaotions the price has risen from 
Rs. 5-15-8 per acre before the mutiny to Rs. 10-0-5 after the mutiny. Sven 
public sales have felt the change, and the average price has risen from Rs. 3-10-7 
per acre before 1858 to Rs. 8-9-3 per acre between 1858 and 1870. This, too, 
holds good if we look at the number of years’ purchase of the land revenue bronght 
by private sales, which rose from 3*35 years between 1840 and 1857 to 7*89^ 
years between 1 858 and 1870 ; similarly mortgages rose from 3*12 years’ purchase 
of the land-revenue before the mutiny to 5*54 years’ purchase after the mutiny^ 
The mutiny followed by the famine of 1860-61 is the starting-point for the .rise 
in prices and the rise in the value of land. 

During the third period, communications were opened in every direotfotii 
Third period irrigation was extended, and the competition for land 
increased so as to more nearly approach its true valti^ 
Outof aonUivated area amounting to 214,735 acres transferred before the 
mutiny, 87,646 acres changed hands by forced sale,' and in the first , period 
almost all the forced sales were on account of arrears of revenue, lids 
teoourse to compulsory processes, hovfcver, brought with it its own remedy. |ia‘ 
many <cm8 tlb Gpveruiuent was obliged to buyin the estates for the iwant of bid^ 
dei^, Sd either restore them to their old owners or give them to stnu^rafi^^ 
tbpif payiag up a proporlaouato amount of tbp arrears, Ih tbip manu^ 



fiat marruRi Dismor.^ 

MtBB of the property brought io the hammer betaree^ 18i0 and 1850 found their 
way back to the former proprietors, and of the lands mortgaged, 26,096 acres 
hare since been redeemed. Of the proper^ transferred by forced sale between 
1851 and 1857, as much as 2, 197 acres have come again into the possession of 
the old zaminddrs and more than one-half mortgages have been redeemed. 
Sales under decrees of courts have taken the place of sales for arrears of revenue 
in the third period, but these, too, are mostly due to the same cause, the loss 
caused by the famine of 1837-38 and the pressure of unequal assessments before 
1840, which led to loans at usurious interest. These could never be cleared off, 
and as soon as land became valuable, the creditors pressed their claims and 
brought the estates to sale, that they might buy them in themselves and obtain 
a valuable investment for their money. The private sales during the thirteen 
years of the third period exceed in area and almost in revenue the transfers in 
this form for the entire eighteen years before the mutiny, and mortgages after 
tbe mutiny fell little below those effected previous to 1857. The settlement 
Officers write: — Prior to the mutiny the speculating classes only looked to 
the land as a kind of security, a means for recovering the money lent with 
interest. They had seldom any desire to appropriate the land itself. Since the 
mutiny this has entirely changed. The moneyed classes daring the last thirteen 
y ears, owing to the great security of landed property and the high profits derived 
from it, have evinced a strong desire for its acquisition, and in most of their trans- 
actions with zamiuddrs have rather looked to ultimately becoming proprietors 
themselves than to the mere satisfaction of their olaims. A new era has thus com 
menced. The banking classes, instead of, as formerly, lending out their capital 
grudgingly to the zaminddrs, now compete with each other in accommodating 
them, and thereby encourage by all the means in their power the naturally 
extravagant habits of the old landed gentry. Before the mutiny, money-lenders, 
so long as they received good interest on their money punctually paid, showed no 
desire to drive encumbered landlords to extremity. Now however, urged by the 
newly acquired instinct to become landlords themselves, they ha^^taken advan- 
tage of the bonds executed during the two earlier periods Iqp proprietors, and 
have insisted on foreclosures, thereby bringing about auction-sales as we have 
just observed, or compelling the mortgagors either to sell the whole or part of 
their property, or to renew the mortgage.*’ 

Taming from the land transferred, we come to the caste of the owners nt 
the past and present settlements. Taking each village 
accorSng to h)tal number of villages in each 

parganah as lOOJ the details give the propojriion of 
tbe whole parganah held by each caste ^in 1840 and in 1870, and the 
difference between these amonuts will show the loss or gain. Similarly 
total villages of the district (1,433) are put at lOQ, and the peroentagei 



^ TBAN8F£BS AND HOLDD^OS AOOOBWrO TO CA8TI!. 6Qi 


Aovr the portions of this total held bjeaoh eafbe^vor dasa at Jjalast set- 
tlement and at present settlement. 


Parganali, 

1 

•f 

i 

1 

£ 

ja 

1 , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

I 






A 

n 

< 




A 


a 

a 

A 

»■» 

M 

6 

Gblror, ... 

(5* 

65*1S 

80*99 

4*98 

4*96 

1*28 

••• 

123 

tee 



aaa 

|g 

... 

1*84 

IP. 

4S90 

3974 

8*46 

2-61 

1*23 

... 

1*88 


0*63 


•ee 


u. 

1*71 

llaiDpurl, ... 

(L. 

62*89 

1*67 

7*18 

■ ligM 

1-63 

0*29 

1*.9 


... 


1*19 


0*98 

029 

IP. 

60*92 

21*07 

6 66 

9*16 

M4 

032 

0*50 


... 

••• 

... 

Bel 

094 

0*29 

Kurioli, ... 

{L. 

66*48 

0 04 

6.49 

83*79 

1*10 

... 

... 


1*10 

aa 

■ ee 

nn 



P. 

66 83 

066 

6*96 

32*21 

1*30 

... 

0*88 

0*28 

... 

tea 

aaa 

Bel 

tea 

2*89 

Karhal, 

\L, 

87 79 

89*63 

2 32 

6*40 

... 

... 

12*80 


1*16 

u. 

t«a 

MB 

aaa 

... 

IP. 

23*39 

61*16 

2*76 

6 28 

117 

... 

14-97 


0*28 

tee 

... 

Ml 

aaa 

aae 
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Taking the agrionltural dasses of Rajputs, Ahirs, Lodhas, Jdts, K&ohhis, 
Ohamirs, and Kurmis, their possessions have fallen from 66*43 per cent at the 
last settlement to 58*51 per cent, at the present settlement. Again, taking the 
trading classes comprising Baniyas, M4rw4ris, Khatris, Son4rs, Mahdjans, 
Matbdriyas, and Tamolis, their possessions have risen from 2*12 per cent, to 8*13 
per cent, of the total area, while the mixed classes of Brahmans, KajatbS) and 
Musalmdns have increased their properties from 30*33 per cent, to 33*39 per cent. 
The general result is that the agricultural classes have lost property, whilst the 
trading and m j i y d olasses have gained. Amongst the mixed classes, the Brah- 
mans partake &r more^of a commercial than of an agricultural character, and 
pladngthem with the trading classes, and the Musalmdns and Kdyaths with the 
agricultural classes, we find that in thirty years the non-agriculturists hava 
acquired one-tenth of the total area of the district. But this result, though 
striking enough in itself, does not give the real transfers. These, reckoning 
individual cases irrespective of caste amount to 37 per cent, of the total 
onltivated area of the district 


Ju))arganah Bhongaon alone hafe the Bajptits held their own, and there it 
is chiefly due to the acquisitions made by the Baja of 
Hainpuri Elsewhere, notwithstanding the purohiiee 
made by the Thdkurftin of Eotia and the Jddon Baja of Awa Misi} the 


Sffscfc cn each caste. 
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loss to the Bajptit BgricaltarAl community has been oonsiderable and is ma6li 
greater than chat shown in the statement. Except in parganahs Kur&oli, Ear**' 
hal, and Bewar,the Ahir zaminddrs have been equally unfortunate, and the Lo- 
dbas have lost nearly one-half of their possessions. The Musalmdns own little 
except in parganahs Shikohabad, Mustafaba^, and Barndhal, and in all three 
parganahs they have lost considerably. The Chamdr mukaddams of Eishni 
have been entirely displaced, and the Kurmi biswaddrs of Bhongaon have met 
a similar fate. ^ The Eurasian element is losing its iiniK)rtance owing to the 
embarrassments of the Birch family. Kdyaths have lost 5 per cent, of the area 
of Bhongaon. Brahmans have added to their possessions nil round by 4*09 per 
cen\ ofthe entire area of the district, and include amongst them the Tiwdris of 
Hardui and Kishni and Ohaudhri Jai Chand of Binsiya. Mdrwdri bankers 
of Bampur and Khairgarh, in parganah Mustafabad, have already acquired 
11 per cent, of the entire parganah, and many zaminddrs are in debt to them. 
They have begun their operations in Barndhal and Shikobabad, and have been 
followed by Baniyas, Khatris, Mahajans, Bondrs, Mathdriyas, and Tamolis. 
The rich Goshdin of Garha has also taken to money-lending, and many of the 
landholders in Shikobabad are indebted to him. 

In a previous table I have given tbo distribution of the proprietary rights 

Clastes of cultivators amongst the various castes. I now 

tad areas held by them, gjyg^ fj-Qm settlement report, the distribution of 

the cultivated area amongst the various classes of cultivators according to 
caste, separating the seer or home-farm of tbo landholder, the patches held free 
of rent from the landholder, the area held by tenants having a right of occu- 
pancy, and the area held by tenants-at-will 
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Frdm the total am entered as seer must be excluded ' M2 aci^s under 
grotee; from that held rent-free, 158 acres; from the hereditary tenants* area, 
459 acres ; and from the area held by tenants-at-will, 152 acres, or a total of 
1,481 acres under groves ; but 1,240 acres under oiiltivaied gardens and 8,586 
acres fallow at attestation mast be added, making up the total oulti^ted jkfba 
to 608,526 acres. Rajpdts are the largest proprietors and the largest hoideru 
of seer land. Abirs come next as seer-holders, and although they hold as 
proprietors only 12*65. per cent, of the total area, against 18*12 per cent. hiM 
hj Brahmans, they manage 5*38 per cent, more of the cultivated area in their 
home farms. As already noted, the Brahmans in Mainpuri are more money- 
lenders than farmers. Kdyatha, too, do not care much for agrioulture, and neither 
do the Baniyas, Mdrwdris, Tamolis, and Mahdjans, who have recently specula- 
ted in land. Thdkurs, Abirs, and Brahmans between them hold 74*79 per cent, 
of the total areaand 88*40 per cent, of the seer. The rent-freearea is chiefly held 
by Brahmans, Fakirs^ and village servants. Of the tenant area, hereditary tenants 
hold 74 per cent, and tenants-at-will hold 26 per cent. This is a peculiar 
feature of the district worthy of special notice, as showing the flxity of the cul- 
tivating tenure and the tenacity with which the agriculturist in Mainpuri has 
clang to his land. This permanency of tenure has naturally kept the range 
of rents low in comparison with other districts ; hence the well-to do, sturdy 
and yeomanlike character of the people, and their prudence and *economy in 
the management of their land, which more than compensate for any lightness in 
the revenue.*’ Abirs are first in numbers actually, as well as first in the area 
held by them as tehants ; next come Eajputs as tenants, thoijgh only fifth in 
numbers; Cham&rs are second in numbers and sixth as cultivators, but 
they supply the greater portion of the agricultural labour employed by 
Brahmans, BajpAts, and E4yaths. The great agricultural castes are also 
those who hold the greatest portion of their cultivation in ocoupanoy 
right. 


The average seer holding is 5*63 acres ; the average rent-free hold- ' 

ATsraga bolding 0*941 acre; the average occupancy holding 

is 4*57 acres, and the average tenant-at-will hold- 
ing is 4*54 acres. Taking the principal castes, the average tenant hdldiiiij| 
of Bajpfits is 5*15 acres; Brahmans, 4*51 acres ; Ahirs, 5*54 ; KAchhis,; 4*13 
Ghamlrs, 4*13; and Lodhas, 5*12 acres. Excluding the holdings of tenants 
oultivating in villages others than those in which they reside, or paAiAdsAt hold- 


iD|p, the average tenant-holding comes dose upon six acres.. The eeappas, 
jethma of 1872 give the average holding as 3*7 acres per each male admit 
coltnrist, for which he pays Rs. 3-7-7 per acre. There were 77,817 plonghs and 
167,856 head of plougfa-oaiNle in thedisiriot daring the year of mehsuteinlMt 
gWttg a general average of 7^ acres per plough. This average varies fiomS'll 
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Bewfr to 6*87 acres in Altpiir Faiti. In Ghiror, Mainpuri^ Enrdoli j Ear- 
bal, and Bhongaon the area under each plough is abont 
Plough area. district average ; in Eishni and Alipur it is below the 

average, and in Shikohabadand Bewar above the average. The average exceeds 
the average holding, but none of the rent-free holders and few of the seer-holders 
have ploughs oftheir own, and generally depend upon obtaining the use of the ten- 
ants’ ploughs. Oham&rs, too, have frequently neither bullocks uor ploughs, but use 
those of their neighbours, giving a return in aid at time of harvest and in weeding 
and watering. Generally holders of small patches hire ploughs or obtain the use 
of them for services rendered. The following statement gives the number of 
ploughs and cattle in each parganah as ascertained at settlement s— 
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Ohiror. 
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Ktti&oU, 
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6,983 1|7I4 10,788 
7,148 648 13,840 
8,904[ 989 6,878 
4,786|8,903| 9,008 
4.861 8,187 8,886 
l,9g4| 183 3,779 


94,10 6*0 9| Bhongaon, ... 
6, 7801 7*07 Bewar, 

I8,17a| 7*4| KishnI, 

18,079 7*14 Mastafabad, 
18 816 8 79 Shikohabad, 
6,68 1 6*87 Total, 


IS, 176 
2.171 
6,386 
1,4849, 
14,076 


8,817 

S4ij 

1,6471 

4,938 

8,777 


89,070 
4,108 
11,078 
88,994 
26 681 


48,716 7*46 
6,193 9*71 
19,188 6 90 
44,694 S‘Q0 
40,9861 9*11 


77,817 88, S8I| 1,46,038 18, 86,349 7*S 


Under ^ other cattle’ are included cattle not employed in agriculture, shee 
and goats. 

On the whole, the mere agricultural average rent-rates, without specification 
of caste, are apt to be misleading, and I will therefore 
give, from the settlement records, the average of the actual 
rents paid by each class and caste of tenant in the five marked parganahs of 
Alipur Patti, Bewar, Kishni, Mustafabad, and Shikohabad : — 


Cute rents and rates. 


Cluiof tenant. 
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Kiohfaift^y the higbart mts, and the mis pddfor ihirfr biMitifir fieldf^r^ 
bigliii^ ihan thos^ paid far aUiEfnal ottltii^ation« They ar6 thd nkost liikilfal cnlti« 
vatori in the diiN^oitj and are etfpeeialJy fend of garden cnltii^ation. They are 
patient^ peaceful^ and liidastrious) and usually odeupj the beet home land, dto^’ 
^ to the village site. Tliey are assisted in their work 

by tlieir wives arid childreoi Next come the Lodlias^ 
who almost e^uai the Edclihia in agrieulltital skill, but are distinguished 
rather by general excdnence In the fatsing of ordinary field crops than, as the 
K&chhia are, by special aptitude for tiie culture of garden produoe^^ l^gar- 
cane is their speciality^ Like the Rdchhis, too, they use thd labour of their 
fannlies. (hr the othe^hand, the Lodha is not nearly so tractable as the Kdchhi : 
liek^addicted to combination and will oftezr resist even reasonable demands by hts 
atamind&r in raising bia'i'ciit. This accountsibr their rates H^proaohing so closely . 
tp tblatpiaidby theChamdrs.’* The rate paid by the Ohatn&rs k the next highest 
Their land, however, is nearly always inferior in quidity and disproportionately 
so to the rent paid. Their social standing, too, is so low that they have flo moral 
support, and the consequence is that, though quite as laborious, they have less 
skill than the Khehhi or the* Lodha. Their women and children assist in the 
cultivation. The Brahmans hold land equal in quality to that cultivated by 
Lodhas and sapedor to that held by Cham4rs, but they pay less because their 
fanfilies do not labonr in the field and they have to hire labour, and in a 
great measure because they still retain a portion of the reverence due to 
the priestly^ caste. The settlement Officers write:— ‘‘The Brahman when 
he really taker ft) agriculture as an occupation often brings ooUdderable tact 
and energy to bear upon it, and may be ranked mid way between the Lodha and 
Cham&r. The Abirs in these five pargaUahs, as in the entire district, hold by 
far the largest area. They are either connected with the propHetary body, or 
manage to cluster together in such numbers and in siioh localities (hamlets 
distant from the parent village) as often to defy*- the efforts of the zamiudars 
either to encroach on their possession or enhance their rents. Hence the low- 
ness of their rates. As a whole t^y are, with the exception perhaps of the ^ 
Thdkfirs; the least thrifty and iudiistrious of the six castes. •^.The ThAknrs are the 
most privileged tenants. Their lands aro equal to those of the K.ichliis, but f 
their rents are the lowest pf all, '^ They ifte in the enjoyment of more rights -of 
oooupanCy than any of the rest, owing, mostly, to their connoxioii with the 
landed classes, and thel prestige which attaohdi to them their belonging to 
the^dilmnaat race; They are baokwaigi and unskilled cultivators, and seldo^-^ 
till their own fields. They are difficult to manage, and a landlord will 
twice before he arrays against him a body of men who he knows are dangli*- 
onsly Independent, and will not hesitate to resist him to the utmoSt'Sif thsi'r 
po^erV A samtudffi will therefore rather bear a long time' than enter ^ 
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itru^gle with them. JEIenoe the privii^gtd and ooxuerraiive oharaoter of their 
rents.** On the who^ it may be aaid ihai the agrioultaral omn^unity in Main« 
pori are fairly well nff when ^compared ^Hh* their brethren |j| x>ther distriota* 
Xhey have a higher standard of comfort and are better fed and better clothed 
than the people of the Benares division. 

The question of rents and rent-rates must be considered in two aspects : 

the general rental of the district, portions of which 
- are subject to influences which tdmbiue to lower the 

real vijuOj and the actual rent-rates fixed by agreement or enhancement, and 
which, to a great measure, represent the true letting value of the land. The 
rent-rates assumed for each class of soil in each parganah are separately given 
under the parganah notices^ 1 shall now give from the settlement report a 
comparison of rentalj^before and Oifter assessment fbi* the entire district. The 
General rental oi tbe jecQrded rental.of the district before assessmentVas 
Bs. !19,23,139. and after assessment wai Bs. 20,71,690, 
giving an increase of Bs. 1,43,551, or 7*72 percept. Neither of these esti- 
mates gives the true assets ; for the landholders’ seer is taken at ^ominal rates 
and the assets of land held on division of produce (batdi) are omitted^ In order 
to arrive at a correct conclusion the ordinary rates paid mult be applied to 
these areas. The recorded rental of seer and zaminddrs* rent-free holdings 
are as given by the zaminddrs theinselves, and the general result may be shewn 
as follows 
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These figuros give an increase of Bs. 2^23,768 in the re^tiljl, against .Iti in- 
crease of Bs. 1,5§,I41 in the land-revenue. The settlement b^disTs consider, 
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tbai lf to ihe‘total rental ftbove given be^idded iitb misodlaniods 
allowanoe be madO Ibr some oonoealmen^*ihe actual reutaf bf tfa(r dietrict, in 
1874, may be if^down, in round nun^eii^, at R8;^24,00,00b» 

In noticing rent fixed by agreement I shall make use of a Valuable nCemt^ 
^ ^ A ^ randdtn on the subject drawn up by Mr. D.M.Smeaton.* 

His inquiries relate to 100,000 bighas, of which the rent 
was amicably adjusted and which comprise most varieties of soils, held by all 
dasses of cuitivators.^ The actual increase in rental amounts to Rs. 50,000, 
and the cases examined do not include compromises entered into before tt^Tourt. 
The following statement shows the seven classes of soil on which the rates 
have been raised) with their areas in bighas and the rates prevailing before and 
after enhancement : — 
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Inerease per*ceat., . ... 

41 

35 

66 

76 

17 1 

71 

Batea in 1640, ... 

... 

1 iS 0 

0 9 3 

0 6 0 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 

4 3 0 


One remarkable result appears from these figures, and that is, that the rise m 
rent in ^ry soils between 1840 and 1874 is over 200 per cent., whilst in 
irrigated soils it is only 40 per cent., and the difference between the rat» 
has now fallen^ from dOO and 200 per cent, to barely 60 per cent. 
SmeatoQ writes Be the reason what it may, such are the facts. Nor ara; 
the dry lands on which these have been agreed to included in the leases of 
well-to-do cultivators, just to keep the land under the plough^ they being culti-r 
tated Sft a loss, as ffiv^s they themselver are concerned ; fbrin: a very iargt 
number of cases tb^ tenants who have agreed tp the onhahoed rates held ^y 
these dry lands, and have no irrigated fields within their holdings to felf 
upon in the event of a loss in the dry. I took special care to lotcif^ 

andiverify by personal inquiry. It is qi^te ^aiifj the^, that in holdings whieb 
consist of none but dry s<^ the rates given are such as do not exelfide a 
tain profit to the tenant, ^ Well as remuneration for h&i labouT^ c|t>flirv 
words, these renl^rates must be reckoned to be payable audifur. (^mrso i# 
V . » SMBsv.Rsp., II. (N. 8^181. ' 











4bf dry landirih® ouUay of it 5 Jf 

Iliads, tho capital osoeed| oftJy inav^amr^lldegi^B^ tfci^ 

dry. ^ The seed, the keep of bullockn, are c^mon oknMAts tho ^xcfW 

in the irrigated lands consisting in the outlay necossory for the digging of t^cr 
or three kuchcha wells, the aggregate cost of which is rarely abore Hs. 10; and 
the maintenance of these in working order for four or five years at an annual 
cost of from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3.” i 

The out-turn of an irrigated bigha, in my eaperiencJ in tins district, is ne- 
ver loae double in bulk that of a dry bigha of the same class— often more, 

. and the quality of grain turned out is higher. Sucb 

Mr. D. SraeRton'g com- , ^ ^ 

perUon of dry and wet cat- must have been the case thirty years ago as now. There 

tiration. reason^ other things being equal, 

why the ratio of the irrigated rates to the dry in Mr. Edmonstone’s time should 
not be maintained still, and there is no reason why with such slight additional 
outlay on the irrigated lands as compared with the dry, the proportion of ‘pro- 
fit appropriated by the holder of the one should be so much greater tham that 
permitted to the holder of the other. Once admit that the dry rates agreed to 
are payable and fair, or evpn that cultivation over a certain area at these 
rates is possible, and the conclusion is inevitable, that the irrigated rates are 
dispropoiionately low, and must rise higher in order to place tenants 
on a footing of equality as regards their profits.’’ The causes of this 
abnormal approach to each other in the rates for di'J cn4 irrigated land; 
would appear to bo, to a great extent, accidental, for the same soils iu 
other parts of the country and 'under similar conditions pay the same 
and even higher rates of rent, and the conclusion to be drawn is that 
rents in this district are stiU in a transition state. Applying the facts 
Have rent! reached their recorded to the question as to whether rents have 

^ ' reached their full limit, •we have in this district certain 

rates for dry sofis, lower than those paid for similar soils in other districts, but 
still bearing asi unusually high ratio to the rents paid for irrigated soils of the 
same description within the district, and from these data Mr. Sineaton would 
draw the following oooclusions:—^^ Fini, assuming no conditions except what 
are felmd actuaHy present in the district — that is to say, taking prices as they are, 
without any fbrecast about them '— and supposing these dry rates to have? now 
rCacbeS their ttmit, it is plain that the irrigated and highly cultivated landa 
skotfid^ in future, ^y mtukt highea than at present. Seeondf without an/ 
refisrence to a possible p|»e in pricM,*tbe rqnt statistics of other dbtriots warraht* 
the ibferenoe that th^ is a gradual process of assilliilatibii of rates going bn 
atl'Cskr ike country ; that tiierefore the df/ratet ift this dw will probs^jf 
ani^ t^ ike irrigated rat^a must also piMpor&iir 

ately rise." Third, assuining that prices aU orei^^ will rise, th6i| 



ifitiM.lwNti dMtIlHim with them tha mt^ inigata^ 

Unda wehftV# tbm diatinot condMioas aa to tha fatore reaWates til 

diltoiat, fba looond depending on the firsts and on the atsnmptioa of a ge- 
neral equalisation of standard all over the oonntry ; the third depending on 
the $r«t and second^ and on the aflsainption of a general rise of pricea. Hit* 
diet oonoinaion stands on no hypothesis whatever ; it is founded on 
faotSy and iqnst be true, The second is extreme!}* probable, because the hjpiH 
theais on which^it stinds is being partially verified even noa*. The third is 
groatly ipeenlative, the conditions which it assumes being dependent on com- 
hinations which it is not possible to foresee. In short, then, taking the cir- 
cumstanoes of the district as they are, and looking no further, there is still a 
wide scope for the increase of rates in irrigated and highly cultivated lands. 
Should the assimilating process coniinne, as in all probability it will, a still 
wider scope for enhancement is afforded, and should prices rise, rent^raies 
must iucrease, independently altogether of local conditions. To sum np, then, 
rents in this district have not yet reached their present local limit ; and 
secondi contingent on certain changes which may be on the eve of taking place, 
their present standard is much below what it may yet be. In short, the rents faer^'^ 
are at present in a transition state. An extensive process of disintegration among 
the landed families is going on ; individual sharers are separating their interests 
from the hitherto joint property ; as a ccmsequence, rents are now much more 
keenly scrutinised than before, the respect hitherto paid to 16ng eatqblished usage 
gradually waning beforevmqtives of self-interest and expediency.” 

The m easdrea of distance are the English mile and ih^ koty which is something 
under two miles. The phrases ^ goU-ka-tappay or mns- 
tt indmeasuveB. ^ and/Mtfi,’ or. field, are vaguely used, the one 

to denote about 150 yards, and the other the side of a pukka bigha, or between 
50 and fiO yards. The knchoha bigha varies in size often in the samg villagi; 
as a rula, however, 2^ to 3 kuoboba bighas make one pukka bigha, and abcmt 
H will form the average. The pukka bigha is 2,75d'25 square yardls, or (f *5394 
of an a^e,.an<L 1*7560 bighas make one acre. The sub-division of the bigha 
are as foUows; — 20 biswas make one bigha; 20 biswansis, one biswa; 20 . 
kadhwdnsid,. one biswdnsi ; 20 nanw&nsisi one kaobwhnsi ; and 20 anwiam, 
one Thn English yard measure is commonly osed^ but fcisidbs Ik 

tlmre are loaal measures used in partionlar marts and for cerfa^ia 
gfmds,. the cnwiiiort^ or from d2<^ to 35 inehos, and the oUia^ long, or 
tp 45 inches, The latter ia commonly^ used tot conutty cliath. a«d^ thwio^^ , , 
sQkr SqUda S(n4.%uid9;are sold weight ; the British reputed^qaatt is 
s^Wd^ds fer spirU^j f^ supposed to Hold a qna^ 

ipi£eal]ed#qii<%for pok)^^^ 

•jud one 



lunmmx ^ 

len. The j^kka eef eoEtains 82 taka or double pico' of ihe old c^fffndy, und 
the Qayefnme'nt ser only 26, or the pukka ser is equivalent tolaa or^ 

rupees against 80 tolas or rupees to the Qovemment ser. The two eatimatesi 
differ slightly, the proportion of 26 to 32 taka bringing out 80 to IQl^ tolas. 
The ser of 100 tolas is not the only one used. In the east of the district, in 
Bewar, Kusmara, llah4l&s, Nabiganj, and S&m&n the ser of 112 tolas is used^ 
In the town of Bhongaon the standard is 102 tolas $ in Sultdnganj, 105' tolas, 
and in the remainder of the district 100 tolas (or 101 xj ia^om#^ places^. The 
last weight is used at every local market except, perhaps, Sarsaganj and Iffiainpori 
for wholesale transactions, and especially for cotton, but in retail transaciione 
the Goveniment ser of 80 tolas is now in common use. A kuchoha pdnsen, or 
five sers, is in common use and weighs 250 tolas, or 3^ sers Qovemment, or 2j^ 
sera pukka. The word dhari is chiefly used fbr 6ve pukka sers, or 6^ Govern* 
ment sers ; eight dharia make one pukka mannd and four dharis make one kuch* 
eha maund. 

" 'Several attempts have been made to register the trafRo passing along the 
Grand Trunk road through this district. The follow- 
ing table shows the traffic in standard maunds by the 
^ratid Trunk road at Bhongaon from October, 1870, to the end of July, 1871,* 
and for October, 1871 : — 

Of^arid Trunk road traffic at Bhongaon. 
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Mlsoeliailisk 
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0 

Down. 

0 

Down. 


Down. 
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i 

isrs. 

October, 

Noremberl*^ 


1,180 

10,180 

750 

2,075 


200 

80,200 

5,155 

8,504 

1,260 

8331 

24,714 

.. 

60 

4,020 



1,600 

82370 

16,670 

8370 

27,180 

.82,470 

69,080 

December, 


28,660 


12.830 

... 

6,600 

15,000 


48,550 

80^40 

46,680 

69,450 

• 1871. 

Jvamrj, 

* 

13380 

1,380 

13,800 


1300 

88,460 

55,910 

25,550 

84,790 

00,788 

FebrMij, 

... 

80,630 

1.840 

16,060 

2340 

... 

28,000 

70,050 

7,526 

|47,6W 

26,460 

106,740 

88,885 

Ufuth, ... 

... 

21.040 2,960 

8,680 


22,330 

60310 

9,300 

90,440 

104,810 

61,050 

z- 


21,510, 

26360 

15,09C 

18,460 

16,880 

9,660 


29,180 


31,710 

86,700 



13,180 


23,490 

fitVi/iii 

18,7 to 
16,660 

83,370 

98,670 
16^470 
' 68,908 

^,2i<r 

June, 

28,770 10,840 

16,000 


16,880 

47300 

81,170 

80,860 

21,780 



sm 


13,150 

4,820 


27,360 

48,048 

18,080 

..I 

7,e60j 1S,300| 

1 ... 

6330 

... 

26,560 

28,811 

7,680 

... 

49,771 



Besides the figures above given, 1,5^10^ maunds of graiu were carried ddlmltri 
October-November, 1870, 160 maunds of oil-seeds were carried iqp i^Octob% 
1870, and 18,500 l^igunds of salt were carried up in December^^lP^^^^^nionjj^ 
the miscellaneous entries for October, 1871 are, going upwards :*^ugkr, 10,08^ 
^maunds; pedlars* wares, 6,520 maunds; tobacco, 5,970, and Englfsht^loth, 56*0 
l^unds. Downwai^s we have saltpetre, JB, 520 munnlls, ana doth, 1,640 maunds* 
Traffic registration has been placed on n better basis since April', M76, whih 
itations were established at Bajhiya and Dhanda^ by the Depiwtmeht'rf 
























. MILWAT TBAmCt 6Jf 

in a few years we ini^'liare a <H>ll6cti^^ of 

statistics may fairly be 

The general character of the trafSo along the Cawnpore branelI^bf the 
Ganges canal is shown by the returns for Singhparj, 
the station for Mainpuri city, and for Nidhauli 


Canal trafllc. 


Afticlei*. 

Expobts. 

Articles. 

iMPOBTa. 


Nidhauli, 

Singhpur. 
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1871-72. 

s 

go 

1874 76. 

1873-74. 
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1873-74. 

1874-75. 

dr 

a 

to 
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Mdi. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mds. 


Xfds. 

Mds. 

Md.. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

«rain. ... 

13 

1.366 

1,.326 

30,863 

e,086 

Grain, ... 

973 

436 

1,864 

1,846 

1,047 

Cotton,... 

t07 

3,126 

2,379 

18,834 

16,000 

Metals. .. 

Aa 

... 

igg 

60 

41 

Oil-ieeds, 


u* 

423 

376 

1,640 

Miscellaneous, 

sot 

... 

... ■ 

691 

910 

Miicolla* 












naoni, ... 

2,138 

1,034 

3,427 

4,767 

13,914 

l^tal, ... 

1,383 

436 

1,334 

S,486 

i.tn 



Mij 




Logs and joints, 






Total,... 

2,968 


6,464 

44,719 

83,539 

&c., in No., 

1,474 

... 

84 

14 

8*- 


The following statement shows the traffic by the three stations of the iSast 
Indian Railway that serve this district for the taiify 
Railway trafflo. average year of 1872. Firozabad is included, as the 
cotton from the great mart of Fharha takes the rail there : — 


jGlrSta^ *•. (.1 

ABsedwU and indigo), 
picoegoo% 


fois| 


FrBOZABlD. 

Shikohabad. 

Ocodc traffic. 

Total, 

Goodi irafficm 

Total. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Number of 
passengers 
booked. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Number of 
passengers 
booked. 

Mds, 

Mds. 


Mds. 

Mds. 


17,766 

f«a 

... 

6,413 


... 

]6,A]4 

7,649 

UJ 

1,096 

d,891 


39,860 

... 

... 

4,638 

3,966 

• O 

80 

1,090 

24,161 

26 

1,394 

83.899 

... 

••• 

set 

683 

41 

■•s 

4,942 

... 

••• 

1,369 

91 

M 

9,300 

21,646 

m 

19,868 

16,638 

... 

77,40 

80,384 

24,161 

88,311 

23,411 

89,399 


BHAn/ir. 


Goodi traffic. 


ms. 

S16 

616 

6,680 


1*^790 

«,73S 


14,534 


Mdi. 


***IS 
177 

7i^4 


11,134 
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iWrUUl K^umvuawibvi ami* w&v vvwtiVii, VVbbVuriiUiVAUj^ 

Udes, indigo, potato^, ilidiw, imd oonntty olo^ Sugar uiually go«i by |» 
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Agra and the wesi Beiareen Ootober, !S71, and Febnui^j ll^S, 
ing 2,789 maunds and ootton-thread weighing MSMatnds CawiK 

pore. great portion of these oonsignments eame from the neighbcmthocd 

Sirapnr in parganah Shikohabad, throogh the lo^ai brokers ; 267 maunds of 
indigo were dei^atohed during the same period to Cawnpore, 1,389 mannds to 
Calcutta, and 511 maunds to Mirzapur ; 649 maunds of bides and skins Were sent 
to Cawnpore, 160 maunds to Aligarh, and 83 maunds to Fatohpnr, Dehli, and 
Agra. Ghi for exportation comes chiefly from S4rupur, PonOhba, and Gursan. 
Nearly all the cotton from Bhaddn goes to Cawnpore. 

The principal trading marts in the district are Sarsaganj, Pharha, Earhal, 
Shikohabad, Mainpuri, Ghiror, Bhongaon, Jasrdna, 
r Dgmar . P^dham, Armara Kir6r, llahdbds, and Eusmara. 
Sarsaganj is noted for its trade in cattle, cereals, rice, sugar, mlt, cotton, and 
leather. Daring 1872, the number of cattle sold was as follows :~ballocks^ 5,623 ; 
bulls, 385 ; cows, 316, and buffaloes, 876 ; total, 7,200 head. About oue-third 
of tlfo bullocks sold were purchased by residents of Bareilly or Sh&hjahdnpur. 
Pharba exports cotton by the Firozabad station of the East Indian Bailway and 
by the Grand Trunk road, which is met at Ghiror, and sends nearly all its pro* 
duce to Cawnpore. The cotton from Mainpuri town, also, goes to Cawnpore. 
Shikohabad exports a good quantity of cotton^tbread, and Naushahr, close by, is 
noted for its iron-yessels and shoes. Jasr&na, too, has a fair trade in iron-ves« 
eels ; Pddbam in turbans ; Ehergarb in bckkas for smoking ; and Mainpuri in, 
woodWorkinlaid with brass and silver wire. Altogether the district is essentially 
an agricultural one; the manufacture of ootton-thread being only the prepara- 
tion of the cotton grown to suit certain markets ; and ghi, liidei*, grain, and 
indigo, growing with it, the staple exports. Shikohabad, Sarsagai\||||^inpuri, 
Earhal,. and Pharha are the only marts whieb have any importantHrade with 
other than the neighbouring villages. There are no industries carried on under 
European superiatendenoe except indigo-plauting, and no special manufactures 
of note. 

Jasr^pct and Armara Eirdr have some reputation for the manufacture of 
glass bangles, an account of which may be given bei^e.^ The bangles of kdneli^ 
known as cAurrs^ are made from an efEorescence usually found on usar plainer 
which is prepared for the purpose by making: fu^owi 
Manttfactartofibwiglea These arfe then filled wjth wat^J aW^^ 


resultantearthy compound is well mixed and at length dried. Mrknojdt 
placed in an oven fed by a continuous ^re, and the glutinoiiis AdncA is ihe 
remdt. This kdheh i% tiak|n by the bangle-maker, wHo' with the.i|fe{A'ance of a i 
•o%i or thin iron rod, toms it into fingfir while it is still warnT and addr thf 
colouring matter to it. There are, ther efore, three separate prooesik s reqoBrrf. 

] ?roro a note >7 Mr. Dtnniiton. 
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ia 1 tlie pf^pwatipa of Ae eartb^ the miai^ttir# of the kdnAf 

and the mfimgof tbe Iraoelek llstiiilly one person prepares the eartii and|sahee 
the and sells it at from 9 to 10 dharitf or 45 to 50 pukka 8er% per rnj^e, 
the bangle-maker. The cost of working a bangle-maker’s fumaoe with eleveii 
compartments is about twelve annas per diem for fuel, eight u^as for kdneh 
and colouring materials, and anna for each labourer, or Bs. 2-4-6 a day. 
The out-turn is about 850 bangles from each compartinent, which at one annit 
per hundred are worth^about Rs. 2-10-0. These bangles are largely exported 
from Earhal and Jasrdna. Another local industry is that known as tdfhoMy 
hlaying wood with brass and silver wire, which is followed by a few families 


orn 


Mnnieipslity. 


in Eurdoli and Mainpuri. The ornamentation shows considerable skill and even 
elegance in design. In 1849-50, Mr. Raikes made some inquiries into the dfis- 
tribution of the capital of the district. Ho calculated the gross income of the 
landowning population at about 891akbs of rupees, of which about one-seventh 
went to Government as revenue, 1] lakh was spent in the purchase of salt and 
iron and brass utensils, and about 68 lakhs were required to feed the people 
and their cattle, assuming a return of 850 sers of edible grain from every acre 
of cultivation.^ Besides this amount in cash, the capital in dead-stock was 
worth about 89 lakhs of rupees. 

Some further information regarding the trade of the district may be gathered 
from the returns of the Mainpuri municipality, but it 
would be manifestly beyond the scope of the present 
work to attempt to do more than to suggest that here we have the true basis for 
an exhaustive account of the ramifications of the internal trade of the district. 

• Taking the octri» records froni October, 1871, to September, 1872, we find* a 
very large trade passing through the city to and from the local marts of 
SarsaganjVlSiikohabad, &c;, and also to Agra, Farukhabad, Etdwa, and 
Cawnpore, comprising 71,414 maunds of grain, 104,027 maunds of 
sugar, 26,572 ml^inds of tobacco, 1,772 maunds of ghi, and 8,421 maunds 
of spices, while metals to the value of Rs. 43,055 and cloth valued at Bs. 1,98,688 
passed trough the barriers under passes. About 7,000 maunds of the grain 
went to the local marts of Sarsaganj, Shikohabad, and Earhal, and about one- 
half the cugar went to Sarsaganj alone. The general result of an examination 
of the octroi records is, that saccharine produce comes into the district 
chiefly frqm TUhar and Dataganj, in the Shttjahanpur district, and that there 
arc few villa^ noted for sugar in the district. Tobacco comes in large quan- 
tities from Farukhabad and leather from Ali Ehera. Cotton, as alreSdy noted, 
is largely gro^p tbedistrict, and Maiilpuri is one of the chief places where the 
cotton-brokers elpect the fibre and send it either by read to Cawnpore, or 

» * anj practical parj^oies. msd are given la Bd' 

Bm.| N.-W. F./ 111., II. * From notw by IBr. Dooniitoa; - - 
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ndl to CawnpoM, Mimptif, and 6 alonlta. I would oomtaend a tlnmagli exa- 
mination oT the octroi and traflSo registers as the bidf tray of arriting at a definite 
and correct idea of the course and importance of. the internal trade of the 
ibtriot. 

The Mowing statement gives the results of an attempt made between . 1868 
Frodacew>dit.dittriba. “d 1871 to estimate the amount of local produce, and 
tion* of this the amount exported and the amount localljr 

consumed e 
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18S8-SS»... 

f Exports, ... 

( Aetained, ... 

S60 

Sd,l05 

19,061 

22,215 

2,638 

71,236 

£8,056 

5,95.968 

280,590 

1,118,740 

4,089 

66,992 

: 99,233 
996,499 

898,889 

2,169,680 


Total, ... 

23,356 

41,276 

78,904 

6,84,018 

1,844,830 

70,954 

895,739 

8,5 1^569 

1U9-70,... 

(Exports, ... 
t Itetained,... 

870 

sMia 

13,091 

17,938 

2.452 

98,161 

1,95,587 

8.46,801 

343,089 

l,56l,998| 

9,849 

83,947 

81.426 

404,096 

529,864 

8,097,854 


Total, ... 

80,768 

31,029 

95,618 

9,72,888 

1,895089 

86,296 

489,529| 

8,560,718 

187041g... 

(Exports, ••• 

1 Betaioed,... 

9,905 

31,560 

28,584 

12,663 

4,945 

85,177 

99,706 

6.51,767 

951,111 

1,796,007 

9,805 

94,146 

79,368 

480,185 

i 467,409 
3,051,445 


Total, ... 

34 455 

36,247 

40,122 

751,478 

9,047,118 

1 96,951 

503,488 

3 506,854 

Averaget 

(Exports, ... 
(Eetained,... 

1,841 

26,191 

iBffilS 
17, SOS 

' 8,855 
66,524 

87,782 

698,177 

274,980 

1,487,246 

8,069 

81,671 

46, 670 
876,910 

434,716 

2,766,894 


Tota^ .... 

29,532 

86,183 

1 

69,679 

785.659 

l,7a>»l76 

64.787 

411,t8D 

3,181/)48 


The current rate of interest where an article of silyer is given in pledge ia 
, three pie per rupee per mensem, or a Kttle over pen 

cent, per annum. Six to nine per cent, per annum ia 
charged where land or immovable property is given as security. For petty 
agricultural advances on personal seonrity one anna per rupee for each month 
of the season, kharif or ri^t, ^ charged, and two annas if the amoimt be not judd 
up at the end of the harvest for vrhich the sum was borrowed. Veiy often ihh 
airangement is made for a season at four annas for every rupee horrowed; an 4 
in the case of sugar-cane, which occupies the ground for double the trine of 
ordinary crop, eight annas in the rupee? There : are several bauking establish 
ments in Mainpuri, 8 hik 9 bahad, Sarsaganji and every considerable maiti Wd 
indeed almost every Tillage ban Baniya, who advanciM jprai^ or ^ 
on the security of the cultivator’s crons. 
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IIi« followitig statemeiit ahows the wages of ordinaiy workmen for Um yean 
■ WigM. 1656 and 1866 ; 
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Bi. Ik p. |B8. a p. Ra. a. p. tg. a. p. Ba. a. p. Ra. a. p Ra. a. p. Rs. a. p. Ra a. p. Ra. a. p. !B8.a.p. 
165<, 0S6 0S6 0 26 026 096 016 010 016 096 090 090 

1866, 0 3 6 0 3 0 0 90 030 036 090 016 020 086 096 0 9 0 


Tho wages of agricultural labourers at harvest time are paid in kind ; in 
the dry season, for watering, they receive about two annas a day or its equiva* 
lent in grain. 

Taking the bazar prices-current in Agra from 1815 to 1839 ; in Muttra from 
1840 to 1856, and in Agra from 1859 to 1871, and ex- 
cluding from the account the seasons of scarcity, 
1818-20, 1825-27, 1837-39, 1860-61, and 1868-69, the average selling price of 
Bazar pHeea. the four principal grains in sere was as follows : — 


Period. 

Wheat. 

Barlej. 

Joftr. 

B&jra. 

from 1816 to 1836, ... 


81*39 

44-96 

36-31 

1 36-69 

from 1840 to 1866, ... ... 

... 

89‘40 

... 

... 

... 

from 1869 to 1871, ... ... 

... 

90*45 

1 

29-76 

17-61 

95-07 


The real rise in prices took place since the mutiny. If we omit the years of 
exceptional plenty, 1815, 1829, 1849, 1851, 1855, and 1856, from the aocoant, 
as well as the years of exceptional drought, the average price of wheat daring 
the remaining twenty-six years was 30 sere per rupee. Daring sixteen of these 
twenty-sis years wheat never sold at more than 32 or less than 28 sers, while of 
the remaining ten years, five show a selling price below 28 sers and five above 
32 sers, the extreme limits being 24 and 35 sers respectively. Thus in the great 
majority of cases the oscillations in the price of wheat kept between 28 sers and 
32 sera, and the highest and lowest prices were never kept up for a series of 
years, bat appeared here and there only daring the whole term. The price of 
wheat has inoreased since the mutiny over the prices ruling before 1840, 53 per 
cen^ of barley, 49 per cent.; ofycdr, 39 percent, and of bdjraf 47 per cent, or 
taking all these grains, the advance has been 47 per cent Taking th0 whole 
pre-mutiny period, but leaving oat the exceptional yeazs^ wheat averaged 81*89 
sempw rupee between 1815 and 1856, aud sinoe the mutiny the average ahows 
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10*45 Ber0| giving a. risa of 55*94 per oenU Iaking*aH the yeari of the pre« 
mutiny period from 1815 to 1858, and comparing t&e average ^prioe with that 
obtaining from 1859 to 1871, we have a rise of 55*7 per cent^ or nearly the same 
as that obtained by eliminating the years of famine and plenty. 

The following statement shows the harvest prices ruling in the Mainpuri 
Harvest prices. district between 1840 and 1871 



The peroentages of increase are, therefore, for wheat, 42 per cent. ; for 
barley, 47 per cent. ; for 47 per cent., and for bdjra, 46 per oent., or a 
total of 45 per cent. The settlement Officers write : — “ A remarkable fact is 
brought out by these figures. While the bassar price of wheat during the 
.period 1859-71 shows an increase of 58 per cent on that of the preceding 
period, the corresponding increase in its harvest price is only 42 per cent That 
is to say, while both bazar and harvest prices have risen only since the mutiny, 
they have not risen in equal proportions ; the divergence between them being 
considerably wider in the post-mutiny than in the pre-mntiny period. This is 
a fact established by the incontestable evidence of fignres, and is no mere con«* 
jecture. Bazar prices must always have been governed by fte ordinary laws of 
supply and demand, all the community being purchasers and the supply distribute 
ed among many eompeiing sellers. Therefore, if the demand increase and 
the supply at hand be not in proportion^' prmes'will rise at once* But in the 
determination of harvest prices, the oultivaton and the village grain-dealm*, be 
he zamind^r or 3aniya, are the sole parties coneemed, and the harvest iwte is 
literally the bargain which 4hey conclude with each other* But this bargidn 
is not altogether a free one* The tenant is, by long established usage and ids 

















own imprOTidonte, dlipendent greatly on tbe Baniya ot iamindir with whom ho 
deab for his rant advance, often f5r his food and other neoesadriea of life. 
The grip of- the pntohaser on the seller in snob a bargain is a Very tight one j 
hence in fixing the harvest prices, the grain-dealer, who is the purchaser, has 
generally the best of it Therefore, on a general rise in market rates, harvest 
prices, although they will not remain stationary, will not increase in the same 
proportion. It is not to be wondered at, then, that bazar prices have diverged 
from harvest prices iif a greater degree since the. mutiny than before it ; and 
seeing that all the oanses which bring about a rapid rise in market value have 
been working since then, while custom and necessity have still operated to re- 
tard the advance of harvest rates, the cultivator, therefore, has not reaped the * 
full benefit or anything like it of the rise in market value of produce, and be 
cannot be fairly called on to pay a rent enhanced in exact proportion to such 
rise. This is a point which has not, to our knowledge, been ever distinctly 
noted in discussions regarding the relation of rents to prices.’* 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee 
Income-tax calculated upon profits exceeding 500 rupees for the 
purposes of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was 
Bs. 68,442. There were 1,313 incomes between Hs. 500 and Bi. 750 per 
annum ; 351 between Rs. 750 and Bs. 1,000 ; 210 between Bs. 1,000 and Rs. 
1,500 ; 119 between Bs. 1,500 and Es. 2,000 ; 131 between Rs. 2,000 and Bs. 
10,000, and 6 between Bs. 10,000 and Bs. 100,000 ; total persons assessed were 
2,130. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
Stamps 1889) and under the Court Fees Act. Tbe following 

statement shows tho revenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years : — 
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In 1871-72; there were 2;88t doonments roistered under the prpviBions of 
the Begislration Act, 7111. of 1871, on whioh fees to 
Begistration. amount of Rs. 5,917 were collected* The expense 

of establishment, &c., daring the same period amounted to Hs. 3,659. There 
were 1,308 registrations affecting immoveable property in which the registration 
was compulsory under section 17 of Act VIIL of 1871, and 741 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to moveable 
property, wills, Ac., and the total aggregate values of all thh documents registered 
amounted to Rs. 8,20,230. Similar statistics are procurable for each year since 
1865. 

The following statement shows the collections on 
account of excise for ten years in the Mainpuri dis- 


Ezcise. 


trict;— 


Tew. 



Q 


a, 

O 


I 


M 




O 


4 


i 


I 


1S62-6S, 

]SSS<a4, 

1864- 65, 

1865- 66, 

1866- 67, 

1867- 68, 

1868- 69, 

1869- 70, 

1870- 71, 

1871- 78, 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

1,093 

61,710 

610 


3,514 

8,741 


845 

64,793 

S,4’7 

¥,926 

83(1 

91 

9,419 

6,458 


962 

1 8,967 

7,066 

8,816 

940 

147 

2,828 

6,615 

866 

1,628 

24,740 

10,988 

10,393 

l,4'i4 

908 

9,5.30 

6,991 

926 

2,49S 

99,631 

9,145 

8,0i'8 

96# 

187 

9,301 

6,190 

954 

2,174 

94,891 

7,838 

6,811 

1,744 

190 

9,359 

6,780 

490 

9,634 

9%529 

9,556 

6,084 

9,048 

900 

9,410 

7,078 

940 

8,948 

94,379 

1,018 

8,7 V8 

9,490 

140 

9,691 

6,630 

143 

8,880 

1 17,930 

1,946 

11,148 

4,176 

146 

9,935 

7,690 

176 

4,599 

94,989 

8,186 

10,460 

4,144 

946 

8,966 

7,568 

996 

4,286 

' 96,619 


• Canal reyenue. 


The following statement shows the receipts and 
charges on account of canals for a series of years : — 


Year. 

Collections. 

Pajfments, 

Percentage of 
payments to 
oolleotions. 

Patwiris’ 

fees. 

BsUblish- 

ments. 

Contingen- 

oies. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ri. 

Ba 


1866-67, 

•ae 

•0,699 

1,697 

809 

••• 

1,986 

9-40 

l867-6e; 

... 

1,08,989 

1,689 

i 879 

80 

1,998 

. 1^91 

1868-69, 


89,998 

1,588 

878 

678- 

8,641 

8*.846 

1869-70, 

MO 

1,98,878 

8,184 

889 

80 

8,443 

. W4 

1870-71, 


97.886 

8,414 

878 

80 

8.706 

r76 

1871-78, 

ou 

1.06,448 

8,601 

877 

46 

8.694 

. I’M 

I870-7S, 

000 

1.00,686 

4.611 

889 

MO 

4,890 


1070-74, 

•00 

1,81,911 

6,980 

809 

• •• 

6^88 
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there 1*8 noibing in jbBe reports to show what portion of the charges for 
general superintendence and the head establishment is debitable to the di8<* 
trict. 

the following statement shows the amount of enhanced land^revenue due 
to the canal. The result is arrived at by eliminating 
dM , habitually watered by the canal 

those lands which but for the canal would have remained 
dry, and then applying to this area a rate equal to the difference between the 
general irrigated and dry rates of the settlement records. Thus, taking par- 
ganah Ghiror,^ the area habitually irrigated from the canal is 12,^54 acres, of which 
2,491 acres would have remained dry but for the canal. The general irrigated 
rate per acre is Bs. 4-10*7, and the general dry rate is Re. 1-1 5-2, so that Rs. 2-11-5, 
or the difference between these rates multiplied by the number of acres which 
would have been ** otherwise dry,’’ gives the increased rental due to the canal, 
or Rs. 6,759, and one-half that sum is the estimated increase in revenue due to 
the same source. 

Statement showing increase of revenue due to the canals. 
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Fusanah. j ||| I If gi 


Ohirdr, 

Koraol), 

Mainpnri, 

Karhsl, 

BarnShal, 

Kishni, 

Mnstafabadi 

Shikohabad, 

Bhongaon, 



«d4Aiup^ri, like l^t^wa, was mhabited in the early centuries of the Christian 
^ era, and doubtless formed a part of the great Eanat|} 

jU^gdom# Recent researches have brought to light 
traoesl of Buddhist xemaius i|^ the Ichonyi or mounds marking the position of 
deserted sites of ancieqt tourns which are po numerous in this district. The 
cdiief pf these are Kpr/teli, Earirngahj, Karhal, one near Takhrau eanal- 
station, Sauj, Asauli, and Eisbni. In B4dhami the people connect the 
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with the great snake-sacrifioe of Janamejijai and in other parts of the ootmtry 
(Mm an extraragant antiquity for the present very modern towns, tnuKtion 
makes the Meos, BharS| and Ohirdrs the oldest inhabitants. Many of the Meos 
were converted in the time of Ala-nd-din, and still more emigrated to other 
district^ The Bhars have almost ‘ du^ppeared and the Chirdrs were nearly 
exterminated by the Cl^uh^ in the fifteenth century. The first great 
change was due to the disruption of the petty Hindu kingdoms in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. ATirs then simply s warped over the western 
parganahs, and shortly afterwards came the Chauhdns, bringing with them 
Matbfiriya Ghaubes, Kachhw&has, DhdkarSs, and other similar followers. 
Like Etdwa, the portion of the western parganahs bdrding on the , Jumna was 
full of jungle and was almost impenetrable, and even as late as the reign of 
Bbdbjahdn the country around Shikohabad was clothed with scrub and dhdk 
sufficient to afford shelter to numerous bands of dakaits. It would bo useless 
repetition to notice the general history of this portion of the Dudb here, and 
I shall, therefore, confine myself to a short sketch of the local history of Rdpri 
on the west and Bhongaon on the east, which divided between them the 
entire political and fiscal administration of the district until the reign of 
Akbar, 

One of the oldest and most important local divisions of the tract comprising 
the present district of Mainpuri was Hdpri, so called 
Kdpri. ^ town of that name, now represented by the 

village of Htipri, on the left bank of the Jninna, in parganah Shikohabad. 
Local tradition says that Rdpri was founded by Rdo Zordwar Sxngb, also 
known as Rapar Sen, who made it the lutad of a petty kingdom comprising 
the behar or ravines of the Jumna and the country now divided amongst the 
neighbouring parganahs of Shikohabad, Mustafabad, Ghiror, and Barndbal. 
After the defeat of Jaichand of Kanaiij by Muhammad Sam, in 1194 A.D., at 
Chandwdr, in parganah FIrozabad, a little to the north of Rapii, the vioiorioos 
army proceeded southwards along the left bank of the Jumna and attacked 
the R&ja of R&pri at a place about three miles to the north-east of Rapri and 
defeated him. To commemorate the victory, the name of the small village 
where the battle was fought was changed from Karkba to Fatehpur, a name 
which it retains to the present day. Rdpri thenceforward became thebead-qnar* 
ters of an ikta or fief, and continued to be the seat of government for several 
centuries under successive Musalmfin rulers. One of the earliest monumental 
records connected with this period is an inscription on the idgah' at B&pri, 

^ Blocbmana, Froo. A. S. B., August, IS78. Tho tablet measures five feet by two feet and 
eomists of four lioes. Tbe letters are thick aud clumsy. The inscription refers to the end 
of 711 when Malik Kaffir came back to DehM laden with tbe spoils of Malabar and Dbfir 
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The AfgMni. 


in tbe^ reign of Ala*ud-din Ebilji and nin% u folp^ 

lows ;— 

ipila iMii ^ f vJje;4 ttlii 

) 

^ iOl! Jjj ^\1.U 

# liUiito 

**Tbe bailding of this ntolo work (took place) bj the grace of God and the afsiatanoe of the 
Almighty and the favonr of the Lord, during the time of the reign of the second Alexanders 
Ala-ud-dunya waddin, who is distinguished by the kindness of the Lord of worlds, Abul Muealfar 
Muhammad Shfih the king, the heljjier of the Commander of the faithful, and during the gorernor- 
ihip of the mean slave of his Majesty Kdfur, the Royal, may God accept it from them and may 
God give them on excellent row<ard !~-in the middle of the blessed month of Bamaz&n (may God 
Increase its honour !) of the year 7 1 1. (End of February, ISIS A.D.)” 

In 1414 A.D., Hasan Khdn was Amir of Rapri, and his brother, Malik 
Hamza, resided tbere.^ In 142G A.D., Ibrdhim Sbdh 
Sharki of Jaunpnr was driven aoross the district to 
Rdpri by the royal forces, and was defeated in a pitched battle to the west pf 
the Jumiia. The Jaunpnr army retreated again by Rdpri to their own 
country, and were pursued by the enemy as far as Batesar. The Amir of 
Rdpri seems to have made common cause with the Chauhdns, Rdthors, and 
Bhadauriyas in the rebellions which occurred, year after year, at this time, for 
we find that, in 1429-30, the fief was taken away from Hasan Ebdn and was 
given to his brother, Malik Hamza, who had wisely attached himself to the 
imperial interests. Rdpri probably remained in this family for some yeani^ 
for on the accession of Bahlol in 1450 A.D., we find Kutb Ebdn, son of 
Hasan Khdn Lodi, in possession of Rapri. Under the vigorous government of 
Sultdn Bahlol (1450-1488 A.D.) some attempt was made to introduco a 
semblance of order not only amongst the Hindu princes of the middle Dudb, 
but also amongst the local Muhammadan governors, who often showed them- 
selves more inclined for rebellion than obedience. Bahlors life was spent in 
fighting with Jaunpnr, and Mainpuri and Etdwa were often the scene of 
moving camps of partizans of either side, and often supplied large numbers of 
mercenary troops to both Dehli aud Jaanpur. During the disorders that 
arose in the last reigns of the Sayyid dynasty, Kutb Khdu Lodi assumed 
independence in Rdpri, and Rdi Fartdb, the head of the Chauhdns, held 
Bhongaon in Mainpuri, Patidli in Bta, and Eampil in Farukhabad. When 
Bahlol resolved to seat himself on the throne, one of the first consulted by 
Boltdn Ala-nd-dia was Rdi Partdb of Bhongaon and his friend Eutb Ebdn 
Lodi of Rdpri. They repL'ed to the Sultdn that if ho would degrade Hainld 
Ehdu, the wazir, they would wrest some parganahs from the hands of the 
} JUMMOii-i^Afjihdni ot Niamat-ollih, Dowion's BlUot, V., 74. ' - 
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and haiid them over i<> tfie Sultdo^ Aooordingly, iSifli&D Ali-nd^din 
Ordered Hamid Kh&a to be confined, and then marched from Defali to 
Burbfeab d and encamped near Amroha, Kutb.Kh&n, Isa Kh6n (the Turk- 
baoha governor of Eoil and Jalali), and Bai Part4b came there to pay their 
respecta and promised to make over forty parganaha to the Sultdn on con- 
dition that he would put Hamid Kh4n to death. Part4b incited the Sult4n 
to alay Haihid Khdn because the» Khdn^s father in former days had plun- 
dered his estate and seized his wife.’* Ala«ud-din, ^foolishly for himself, 
embraced the cause of the injured husband, but Hamid Kh4n escaped, and 
Bablol Lodi, seeing bis opportunity, pounced upon.Debli and seized the throne. 
Thus the rape of the Chauhdnin Bdoi of Bhongaon was the proximate cause 
of the change from the Sayyid to the Lodi dynasty. Bablol engaged many 
Afgbdns from Boh amongst bis troops, the same who some three hundred years 
afterwards gave their name to Eatebir, the modern Bohilkhand. 

After the defeat of the Jaunpur forces near Dehli, in 1452 A.D., Bahlol 

made a royal progress throughout his dominions. He 
KtttbKh4niwdK4irart6b. . ^ ® xx o 

proceeded southwards through Koil and Eta to Jnain- 

puri, where he confirmed R4i Pnrt4b chief of the zaminddrs in those parts,” 

in possession of Bhongaon (Bhniaganw), From thence he went to the fort of 

Bdpri, still held hy Kntb Khdu in open defiance of his clansman* Kutb Klidn 

resisted, but his fort was speedily captured. Khdn J ahdn, after making a solemn 

promise of safe conduct to Kutb Khdn, brought him into the king’s presence, 

when ho also' was confirmed in hhjdgirSf which apparently nominally comprised 

Etdwa, Chanddwar, and Rdpri. In the meantime, Mahrofid Sharki of Jaunpur, 

dissatisfied with his defeat near Dehli, and incited by the remonstrances of 

Malika Jabdn, the chief lady of his harem* and a relative of Ala-ud-din, led 

bin^self a considerable force against Sultdn Bablol and encamped in the country 

about Etdwa. On the first day both armies engaged in hostilities*' On the 

•eoond, Eutb Ebdn and Bdi Partdb induced the rival Sultans to agree to a 

treaty of peace, on the basis that the possessions of Muhdrak Shdh, king of 

Dehli, should be left iu the hands of Sultdu Bahlol, and those which Sultdn 

Ibrdhim of Jaunpur had held should be left in the possession of Snitdn Mah-i 

mfid; also that seven elephants which had been captured from Fath Ehdni in 

the battle near Dehli, should be returned, and Shamsabad should be given tip 

to one Bdi Earan, sou of the Bdi of Gwaliar. The truce was shortJived, for 

though Bahlol wrote to Jfina Ehdn, the Jaunpur governor in Shamsabad, to 

deliver that town to his own agent, Bti Earan, he was finally obliged to advance 

in person and expel the Jaunpuris hy force of arms, 

Sultdn Mahmdd hearing of these transactions came up in force and wad op- 

TbiSaonpurli in Main- posed by Bahlol la the skirmishes which took plaoei 

Kntb Ehdn, son of Isldm Shin and first cousin of 



was talifAi prisoner and ient to Jitunj^i wluiW he 
▼ity for seven years. The war was put an end to by the death of ^dtin Mafii^ 
noddy and peace was restored for a time oh ihe fbrmer basis^ A lady a|rain 
the cause of the renewal of the struggle^ for ho sooner had Bahlafarrtred at 
Dehli than he was intreated by Shams Khaida,tbe sister' of Eutb Ehhn ^nd 
chief lady of the harem, to make some effort to release her brother.. She'^evoir ' 
threatened to kill herself and forbade the Snlt&n to take sleep or repose of any 
kind until her requesf was complied with. Bahlol set out at once in j[>tir8iiit of 
Muhammad Sh&h, the successor of Mahmdd, and on the other hand, Muhamihad 
Shah advanced from Jaunpur to meet him and took possession of Shamsabad. 
Although Rdi Fartdb had formerly sided with Bahlol, the success of the 
Jaunpur king now induced him to change sides. Muhammad Sh6h reached 
Siirseni by uninterrupted marches, while Bahlol encamped in the .parga- 
nah of Bi^pri, which adjoined Surseni, and fighting took place for some 
days between the two armies. During these transactions, Husain Ehin, 
a younger brother of Muhumtnad SL4h, sent Sultdn Sh&h and JaI4l Ehdn 
Ajodhlni to inform Muhammad Shdh that the troops of Bnltdn Bahlol iu^ 
tended to make a night attack ; that 30,000 horsemen and thirty ele- 
phants had been detached for the purpose, and bad taken up a position on the 
banks of the Jhama. Siiltdn Muhammad, on receiving this news, sent a division 
of his troops to oppose them. Prince Husain Kbdii desired to take his brother 
BhdhzddaJaldl Khdu with him, and sent a man to call him ; but Sultdn Shah 
remonstrated against the delay, representing that Jaldl Khan might come up 
afterwards. Upon this, they went off in the direction of the enemy. It so 
happened that Sultdu Bahlol’s army was prepared for these movements ; so that 
when Prince Jaldl Khdu, in obedience to the summons of Husain Kbdn, had left 
the army of Muhammad Shdh and started for the Jharoa, he found himself in 
the presence of the Siiltdu's troops instead of Husain Kbdn’s. Thereupon 
Saltdu BahloVs men seized Jaldl Kbdn and brought him into the presence of 
their sovereign, who imprisoned him, determining to retain him ns a hostage 
for the safety of Kutb Khdu. Husain Kh'n, when he heard of this capture of 
Jaldl Khdu, being in fear and dread of Muhammad Shdh, took to flight and 
went to Jaunpur. Muhammad Shdh was terror-stricken when he learnt 
the capture of one brothor aud flight of another, and feared that the latter might 
go and do damage to his interests throughout the country ; but being unable to 
offer any opposition he went to Eanauj, and was pursued as far as the 
Genges by Sultdn Bahlol, who retnrned to Dehli after plundering a sniall 
portion of the baggage and capturing some elephants iud horses.’* 
Whilst encamped at Surseni, Muhammad Shdh had given orders for 'the 
assassination of bis own brother Hasau Kbdn, and Bibi Rdji, the queen-mothefy# 
in rerenge for her son’s death, conspired with the nobles and raised the prince 
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Eh^ to the throne with the title dP Snltdn Husaii. The flight of 
Snlttn Husain from this field at Jharna was no doubt due to orders received 
from Aiunpur^ and on his '«riival he at once levied a force and proceeded 
against Muhammad Sh 6 h, and in the battle that took place the latter was slain. 
Again peaoe w& proclaimed, and it was agreed that both parties should remain 
satisfied with their own possessions for four years. R4i Part&b was induced 
by Kutb Eh&n of B&pri to side with Bablol, and Eutb Eh&n, son of Islim, was 
released by SuU&n Hnsain, and the prince Jaldl Eh&n wSs restored oy Bahlol. 

'"Borne time after, ’"Sult&n Bahlol recaptured Shamsabad and gave it to 

_ . Karan, and immediately .a new cause of quarrel 

Wan with Jaunpur. - J * 1/4 i. j 

soon arose. In one of the numerous actions that had 

taken place B&i ParUb had taken the kettle-drum and standard belonging to 
Darya Khdn, one of Bahlol's generals, and in revenge for this Darya Kh 6 n 
assassinated Narsingh B&i, the son of B&i Partdb, in spite of the opposition of 
Eutb Ehdn of Bdpri. In consequence of this treachery, Kutb Khdn, Husain 
^dn, Mubdriz Khdn, and Rdi Partdb, having entered into a COnspiraqy, went 
^ver to the Shark! monarch.^ Sultdn Bahlol finding himself too wedkito resist 
them, went back to Dehli, and leaving Kntb Khdn, son of Isldm, and Khdn 
Jahdn and his deputies at Dehli, proceeded to the Panjdb. He had scarcely 
set out from Dehli when news arrived of the approach of the Jaunpqr king with 
a well-eqnipped force. Bahlol was, at once, obliged to return, and the result 
of the engagement which ensued was a further truce for three years. This was 
again broken and again renewed, and in 893 H. (1487 A.D.) Bahlol en- 
croached upon the Jaunpur parganahs in Farukhabad, Eta, and Aligarh. He 
then went in pursuit of the Jaunpur army and was fast approaching them, 
when Sultdn Husain faced about and posted himself in the village of Bdmpanj- 
wdran, which was then attached to Rdpri. Again, after some skirmishing, 
a truce was agreed upon, on the old grounds, that each one should remain 
satisfied with his own territory. Malika Jahdn, the chief wife of Sultdn 
Husain, had previously been captured by Sultdn Bahlol in one of his raids, 
and had been restored by him to her husband. He is said to have treated her 
well and with aU becoming respect, still she thirsted for revenge and incited 
her husband to break the truce and again occupy the Lodi parganahs with 
a large force. This time a desperate battle was fought at Sonhdr, now in the 
Eta district, and Sultdn Husain, being again routed, fled to Bdpri, while SultdA 
Bahlol pitched his camp near the village of Dhupamau and obtained an im- 
mense booty. About this time inteUi^nce was received of the decease of 
Khdn Jabdn*1&odf, and Sultdn Bahlol granted to his son the title of Ehdh 
Jahdn and conferred on him the appointments held ^y his father. He then 
•^ent te Bdpri against SulUn Husain and was victorious^ after much fighting 
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and iUnghter.*’ S'alt&n Hosafin, being defeatedi fled across the Jumna aifd lost 
several of Us wives and children in the passage. He retreated then bjr OWaliat 
and E&lpi to Jannpur, while the Afghfina oocttpied Btiwa. Bahlel i^nrsued 
the Jannpnrissonthwards and drove them across the Jamna« Hw then took 
possession of Jannpur and eventually drove Husain into Bengal! ^^Bahlol being 
nowold/* urites Firishjta, '^divided his dominions amongst his sonl Jaunpnr 
was given to B4rbak Khdn ; Karra and Mdnikpur to Alam Ehdn ; Bahrdich to 
the Prince Muhammiti Farmdli, known by the name of Kdla Fah&r (the black 
mountain); Lucknow and Kdlpi to Azam Humdydn, wBbse^ father, Bdyadd 
Ehdn, was assassinated by. one of his own servants ; Budaun was allotted to 
Ehdn Jdhan, one of his oldest officers, and Delili with several districts in the 
Dudb were conferred on his son, Prince Nizdm Shdh, known afterwards 
by the name of Sikandar, whom he now declared his heir and successor. 
After seating Bdrbak Shdh on the throne of Jaunpnr, Bahlol proceeded by 
BSprl and Ghanddwar to Dholpur, and thence by fidri and Alldhapur, a depen- 
dency of Bantambhor, to Dehli. At the close of the rainy season he set out for 
Gwaliar and went thence to Etawa, and while returning to Dehli fell sick sA 
Maldwi, in the territory of Sakit, and died there in the year 1488 A.D. 

Many of the nobles considered that Azam Humdyun had the best right to 
the throne, and on his accession, Sikandar was met by 
a powerful opposition headed by his two brothers. 
Alam Ehdn fortified himself in Bdpri, but afterwards fled to Patidli, and Rdpri 
was given in jdgir to Ehdn Jahdn, or as he is sometimes called Khdn Ehandn 
Lohdni. This officer remained a firm friend of his master, and was subsequently 
employed with Alam Ehdn Mewdti and Khawds Ehdn in a disastrous attempt 
on Dholpur. On the death of Sikandar, in 1517 A.D., Ehdn Jahdn was 
still in possession of Bdpri, and it was chiefly owing to his remonstrances that 
the party who supported Jaldl Khdn agreed to abandon his cause and trans- 
fer ^emselves to the side of his brother, Ibrdhim Ehdn Lodi. • Ibrdhim, how- 
ever, had none of the virtues of his father Sikandar, and soon disgusted his 
supporters by his severity and cruelty. Darya Khan Lohdni, governor of 
Behdr, Khdn Jahdn Lodi, and Husain Kbdn Farmiili, broke out into open re- 
bellion in 1519 A.D., and on the death of Darya Ehdn, his son Bahddur 
Ehdn was raised to the throne with the title of Muhammad Shdh. Meanwhile, 
other malcontents in the Panjdb invited the Mughals under Bdbar to enter 
India.^ At the time of Bdbar’s invasion, Rdpri was held by Husain Ehdn Lohdni, 
who abandoned it on the approach of the Mughals* (1526;A%D.), but during 
the troubles of the succeeding year it again fell into the hftds of the Af- 
ghdns. This snocess was for a veiy short time, for after the defeat of Bdim 
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tod tibo terror spread bf hU SQooess wm atioh that lSttw*) evAxi^ ^^whioh had 
naver }Eet submitted tQ )^i pou^lS waa. surrendered bjr Kutb Kh4B| who held 
it” fitdvira to the eouth and Firozabad to the north apata now to have 
entirely sa|]iplanted Rdpri, the name of which as a separate fief disappears 
from the local histories. Eutb Kh&n, son of Sher Shdh wrested K&lpi and 
Kt&wa from the Mughals, and during the reign of Sher Sh6h and hia soceessors 
lUpri was often vii|ited by the reigning Snlt^n^ and Ihe remains of noble 
buildings of this period attest ihe correctness of the local iradition. Still 
the Ph&tak Ahirs and Mew&tis living along the bctrders of ibe Jumna gave 
Sher Sheh much trouble^ and he had once to send a body of twelta thousand 
horse to overawe and severely punish them. /With the return of Humdydn, 
Maippuri again came under the Mughals, and the. district was divided by Akbar 
into the nuihdU and daatdrs already noticed. 

‘ One of the most remarkable events connected with the loeil history, at this 

Akbar*s sMnpdgn in time, is Akbar’s campaign against the Sakft dakaits 
^ in the beginning of 1562 A.D.^ which is thus recorded 

in the Aldnirndmah} The people inhabiting the villages round Sakit, it is 
^i^i^atohd unrivalled for their rebellious spirit and ungratefulness, especially 
ithose of eight places which were collectively called ^ Athgah.* The eye of 
; the age never saw rebels, thieves, and murderers like them ; they are not onlv 
themselves disorderly, but keep the villages and their inhabitants in a dis« 
ordered state, and they live a bold sort of life which only fools oall bravery. 
The officers of the district had frequently complained of ihe inhabitants, 
when it happened that His Majesty took his way to Sakit in order to hunt 
Kbw&jah Ibr&bim Badakshi was at that Ume^jdpirddr of Sakit The drivers 
fell in with a Brahman of the name of H6pah, and took him to the emperor, 
for he wished to complain of the Sakit people, who had murdered bis son and 
plundered his whole property. Akbar, next morning, resolved to punish the peoe- 
pie of the place where the robbery had been committed, and sent a detach- 
ment of drivers in advance. When the emperor next morning arrived at the 
place, the drivers informed him that the people had all fied. Several detach- 
ments of soldiers were immediately seat out to hunt down the fugitives, and 
E&rat5k, the imperial Mir Shik&r, killed a man and brought another to the 
emperor, who had in the meantime come to the village of Farannkh. net4,itwaa 
Usoertained, the robbers had collected and resolved to fight. tAie whole impe* 
risleaiup did not boi|lM of more than one thousand people : but as^^any had 
been sent aver se surrounding oonntiy, the nnmb^ actually prdmt did «liot 
exeeed^twb hundred. iWe were hesidet about two hundred elephants in ^ 
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iilboligh tli« zobbei1i nnmberad more then four ihotiiimd^ the eWperor 
KeVe ordm to attiok their fortifieaUoii. But uo buooAs wee obtaxaedi and t|b# 
•oldiiera, on ac<»unt of the heat produced by the oonflegration of the* hontei^ 
dimbed op the tibef for protection* Akbar mounted-on his ele^hant^cfoe^ihff and 
rushed forwardi but the fce drove him baok^ and he rode to th<} rear of the plaeob 
When the elephant entered the narrow street of the village, a man in yfdiow ar^ 
mow (jaiba) appeared on the roof of a house. Akbar took him for Bastam 
who had a similar dlfmonr, approached the house in spite of the arrows, pf eo ee 
of wood, and stones that flew about, and found that the man in ;yellow was 
Mdkbil Sb&n, who in pursuing a robber had gone up the roof of a house, where 
he was Burionuded by several ckkaits. The emperor at once drove the olephanl 
to the house, aud Bandah Ali, Ruzbegi of Munim Kh&n and elder brother to 
Snltdn Ali Khald ir, ran up and speared the rebels. At the sdme tim^ the fore- 
foot of Akbar’s elephant sank into a grain*pit, and Jhujh&r Kh&n, the faujd4r, 
who was sitting behind the emperor, fell with force upon His iliajesty. Sut Akbar 
remained oool, managed to get the elephant out of the hole, and at once drove 
up to the place which the robbers had fortified^ Only R4ja Bhagwan bds an# 
R6ja Bidhi Ghand were with the emperor, who bad to ask the former for a 
drink of water. A Hindu struck at Akbar’s elephant, and the sword hilM irott 
rings, which for the sake of beauty are attached to the tusks, in so powerful*^ 
manner that the sparks flew about, and the elephant got wild and trampled 
the robber to death. Immediately afterwards, a boy of about fifteen yeare, 
from fright, threw- himself from the roof of a house on the emperor’s elephant i . 
Jhnjh&r Kh&n was on the point of killing him, when the emperor told him to 
keep him a prisoner. When they reached the fortified place they saw that the 
ofScers of the imperial elephants had arrived, but stood perplexed onacoonntof 
the unexpected extent of the fight. They were now ordered to attack the wall 
A Esjpdt archer aimed seven arrows at the emperor, who caught them with his 
shield : five of them pierced the shield and passed five and three inches (unffU) 
through the back, and two stuck in the shield without passing through the .backi 
God!s protection is ^uite another shield. Al&wal Kh&n, one of the ofiicers of 
the elephants. Seeing how gallantly the emperor’s elephant went forwardi 
nailed out, Well done 1 who are you ? 1 shall not forget to mention yon to Bii 
Akbar lifted hia visor, showed his face, and politely thanked Al&wal 
for his good illations. At the same time, T&tdr Eh&n called to the emperor 
ikot in expose mtnself to the shower of arrows i but Jhujh^r Eh&n told him to 
Md hia %op^e and not direOt tho^attentron of the enemy to the empordt^^ 
hidlhig mtw name. Akbar, still on the same elephant, now broke doim 
iINdt and OnWed the plaoO| joined by^ree or fodf other eiephaats* A gOil : 
jaimWrf the rebela were killed, whilst othem tfae^ 

O^biiidmded* Akbar gave erdamtoimd^a a roof of 
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liltd Rethrown into it, Nearly one tbomii^ people were Aiui oensfinMdl^iba 
fliunes of dime faiy." Parannkhaiaa large Tillage in parganah Bewar of ihi% 
district^ and lies to the sonth of the Bearar and Kishni road.^ There is little tO; 
add to the local history of the district. The past Mttlements of^e land-reyenne 
hare been detaile dander the Etdwa district, and the present settlement in its. 
proper place in the present notice. The mutiny aloncf remains, but the materials. 
for notice are not so good as in Et&wa, and, indeed, can hardly be said to 
oxuC ^ 

Tidings of the outbreak of , the mutiny at Meerut and of4he excitement 
Mating reached Mainpuri on the 12th May, 1857, 

and a consultation was held at which it was derided that 
women and children should at once proceed to Agra. Only one family actu- 
ally went, and the Magistrate (Mr. John Power) proceeded to enlist some 
Chauh&n Hajpdts with the assistance of Rdo Bhawdni Singh, cousin of the 
Baja of Mainpuri. Late on the night of the 22nd May, Mansdr AH, tahsild&r 
oPBhongaon, brought news to the Magistrate that the 9th Native Infantry had 
mntinied at Aligarh and had murdered their officers, and warned him to be- 
ware of the detachment of that regiment then quartered at Mainpuri.* 
Fourteen females, consisting of the wives of the officers, sergeants, and 
writers, besides a large number of children, were at once sent off to Agra and 
were escorted part of the way by Mr. James Power and Sheikh Amin-, 
vid-din; they eventually arrived in safety at Agra. Messrs. Cocks and Power 
then proceeded to the Native Infantry lines, where they found Lieutenants. 
Crawford and'deKantzow, who at once lagreed to march out their men towards 
V^hongaon. Lieutenant deKantzow went in advance with the main body, and 
Lieutenant Crawford, after leaving a small guard at the treasury and 
quarter-guard, joined him. This was about four o’clock in the morning, 
and shortly afterwards Lieutenant Crawford galloped in and said that his 
men had broken out into open mutiny, had probably killed Lieutenant 
deKantzow, whom they had taken prisoner ; and added, when the question 
was put to him, that nothing more could be attemped, and that he wal 
about to ride into Agra. Mr, Cocks, the Bev. Mr. Kellner, and Lieute? 
nant Crawford proceeded to Agra. 

^e sepoys were now approaching the station and shouting and firing off 
muskets, and Messrs, John and James Power, 
with Dr. Watson, Sergeants Mitchell, Scott, and 
Montgomery^ and Mr, MclClone, ii^ith a small force of horse and fooi^pdc^ 
B&o Bhawkni Singh, proceed^ to the 1)ridge over the Isan/lb JmepJ^ 
high road open and prevent the sepoys from joining the hsd ohsnmj^ 

ipilusli HKiopuri, bat the Bewir vUlaga is mo 
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of die citj. In the meantime, the mutineers passed round bjr the d&k 
bun^lovr and fired and plundered the houses of Sergeant Montgomery and 
Dr. Watson, and the rear-guard, the magasine of which they broke open and 
carried off the ammunition. They held Lieutenant de Kantsow prisoner, and while 
the rear-guard was being plundered his life Was in the greatest danger. *^Tba • 
men fired at random,** writes Mr. Power, ^*and muskets were levelled at him>. 
but were dashed aside by some of the better disposed, who remembered^ ^^er* 
haps, eveu in that nidment of madness, the kind and generous disposition of 
their brave young officer. Lieutenant deKantzow stood up before his men t 
he showed the almost coolness and presence of mind : he urged them to refleoi . 
on the lawlessness of their acts, and evinced the utmost indifference to his own . 
life in his zeal to make the aepoys rotnrn to their duty. The men turned from 
the rear-guard to the kutohery, dragging Lieutenant de Eantzow with them« 
They were met at the treasury by my jail guard, who were prepared to oppose 
them and fire on them. Lieutenant de Kantzow prevented them from firings 
ani his order has certainly prevented an immense loss of life. A fearful sceSo 
here occurred. The sepoys tried to force upon the iron gates of the treasuryi 
and were opposed by the jail guard and some of the jail officials ; the latter 
rallied round Lieutenant de Kantzow and did their best to assist him, but they, 
though behaving excellently, were only a band of twenty or thirty (if so many) 
and poorly armed against the infuriated sepoys, who were well and completely 
armed and in full force. It is impossible to describe accurately the continu* , 
ation of the scene of the disturbance at the treasury. Loft by his superior 
officer, unaided by the presence of any European, jostled with cruel and 
insulting violence, buffettei by the hands of men who had received innumcr^. 
able kindnesses from him, and who had obeyed him, but a few hours beforC) 
with crawling servility. Lieutenant de Kantzow stood for thlrce dreary hourZ 
against the rebels at the imminent peril of his life. It was not till long after 
Lieutenant de Kantzow had thus been situated at the treasury that 1 learnt 
of his being there. I wad anxious, with all my heart, to help him, but wac 
.deterred from going by the urgent advice of Rao Bhaw^ni Singh, who 
informed me that it was impossible to face the sepoys with the small force at 
my disposal, and I received at this time a brief note from Lieutenant do 
Kantzow himself, by a trusty emissary 1 sent in search of him, desiring me not 
to come to the treasury, as Uie sepoys were getting quieter, and that my pre* 
lenoe would only make matters worie, as they were yelling for my life. At 
this time the most signal servioe was done by Rao Bhawtui Singh, who wedt 
olon^io thwrebels, Toluuteering to use his own influence aUd persuasion to 
n^e thqp retire, and snooeeded ably in his efforts ; drew off and then aoootot 
ptiM the rebels to the lines, when, after a space of time, ihey broke open till 
loolad ^ bells»of«arms and. the quarter^guitd, carrying off, it isiupjpM^ 
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Bs. 6,000 in money and all the arms, &c., they found of Ise to them. I had 
retired, with the Europeans with me, to the Baja of lUainpuri’s fort on the 
departure of Rao Bbaw&ni Singh, according to his advice, and shortly after the 
sepoys left the treasury Lieutenant de Kantzow joined me, and I again took 
possession of the kutcherry. I found on my return, the whole of the mdlkhdna 
looted, the sepoys haring helped themsolres to swords, iron-bound sticks, &c., 
irhich had accumulated during ages past. The staples of the stout iron doors of 
the treasury had alone given way, but the doors themself es stood firm.” 

The garrison then comprised the officers who had met at the bridge with 
Lieutenant de Kantzow aqid Messrs. Richards and 
Donovan. Old guns were collected and mounted and 
other arms were received from Agra. On the 29th 
May, Major Hayes and Captain Carey of the 17th N. I. joined the garrison. The 
former officer was Military Secretary to Sir H. Lawrence, and had come by forced 
inarches from Lucknow to be under the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
He had under his command three or four .troops of an Oudh Irregular 
regiment, with Captain Carey, Lieutenant Barbor of the 20th N. I., and 
Mr. Fayrer, a volunteer. Major Hayes had intended ordering his force to 
Eatehgarb, whither he had proceeded from Gursabdiganj, but was dissuaded 
from doing so by Colonel Smith of the 10th N. 1. and Mr. Frobyn, the 
Magistrate, at the instance of the sepoys of the lOth N. 1. 'He then 
sent orders to Lieutenant Barbor to ' march to Bhongaon on the 30th of 
May and meet him at Kurdoli on the 31st. The troopers arrived at Bhongaon 
on the 30th and showed such signs of mutiny that Lieutenant Barbor reported 
them in a letter which, however, was intercepted. In the meantime, news 
arrived that they had not moved on the 31st, and Major Hayes wrote to inquire 
the cause, but received no reply. Mansur Ali, tahsflddr of Bhongaon, came 
late in the evening, but merely stated that the men were grumbling at the long 
marches they had made, and at the same time gave an accurate description of 
the desponding and dejected state of the two young officers at Bhongaon. 
Major Hayes resolved to proceed to Bhongaon, but as he was leaving several of 
his troopers arrived. They reported that the force had halted at Bhongaon as 
the men were tired, and they were then proceeding to Sultdnganj, the nest 
encamping-ground, to halt there for the night. They brought also a letter from 
^Lieutenant Barbor to Major Hayes. This letter has always appeared a 
mystery to me,” writes Mr. Power; ‘Mt appeared like the continuation of a 
letter previously despatched, and as if the writer were unable fully to express^ 
his meaning. Lieutenant Barbor stated that the men were then proceeding in an 
orderly way to SulUmganj, and requested Major Hayes not to join the force till 
the following morning, the Ist June. Major Hayes delayed his departure.' * I 
despatched Mansdr Ali to Sult^nganj, which is only five miles from Mainpuri, to 
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ascortaio the state of the troopers. Hansdr All returned to me after an absence 
of three houfs or so. He reported that the troopers were quiet and contented, 
but he brought no letter from Lieutenant Barbor. I afterwards learnt, bejond 
doubt, that Mansur All bad never proceeded to Snltanganj, and that his storjr 
was a mere invention. Had he gone there and made enquiries, he would have 
learnt that the troopers had forcibly compelled their officers to accompany them, 
that a guard was placed over them, and that tho party sent to Mainpuri were 
merely intended to deceive Major Hayes and decoy him to Eurdoli. 

Major Hayes and Captain Carey left me early on the Ist June to join 
their force. They found the troopers drawn up on the plain at Kurdoli to 
receive them. As they approached, some native officers rode out to warn 
them off. They saw their danger and turned to escape, and rode for their lives. 
The troopers spread over the plain in pursuit. Major Hayes was overtaken, 
and receiving a deep sword-cut across the face, which penetrated to the brain, 
fell dead from his horse. Captain Carey, though closely pursued, was enabled to 
escape, and got safely back to Mainpuri. About the same time that Major 
Hayes was thus killed, the troopers also murdered Lieutenant Barbor and Mr. 
Fayrer. The bodies of the three unfortunate gentlemen (fearfully mutilated) 
were conveyed to Mainpuri by Laohhman Singh, talukaddr of Knrdoli, and 
were buried by me ill the churchyard at Mainpuri. The . murder bad un- 
questionably been planned at Lucknow, and Kur^oli seleotod as a favourable spot 
for the perpetration of it. After the murder the troopers made« off towards 
Dehli.” 

Mr. Power took up his position in the court-house, where the treasury con- 
tained three lakhs of rupees, and resolved to stand a 
Frepsrationi for H liege, Nows came in of the outbreak at the 

neighbouring stations of Fatohgarh, Eta, and Etdwa, that the canal escapes were 
opened, and that Europeans had been murdered on the Grand Trunk road. On 
the 25th May he wrote : — ‘‘ Without, I hope, being considered an alarmist, 
therefore, I may venture to say our position is not pleasant, but we atand*well 
prepared. All the faujd&ri (criminal court) records have been taken up to 
the roof of the kutoherry, and being placed behind its railing, forms an exoel« 
lent breastwork. This matter had hotter be reported to the sudder (chief 
oourt of jnstice), but at the same time it may be mentioned that the faujdiri 
record-room of Mainpuri has undergone a thorough purification by the purpose 
to which its contents have been applied. I may also mention, for the sudderic 
information, that a good stout khduah-jangi misl (judicial record of a case of 
affray) prepared after the sudder’s Iasi and most approved fashion, and thickened 
with false evidence, is an excellent article of defence, and has, by experiment^ 
been found to be bullet-proof. The zamiuddrs of the district continue loyaf, 
and I have constant offers of help from all quarters. Tho Government treaiUru 
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is 8af8l7 kept under the char^ of Bhaw&ni Singh.’’ *It was thus bravely 
and oheerfully that the district officials resolved to attempt the hopeless task of 
restoring order and preserving a semblance of government. Mainpuri, how- 
ever, was unfortunately situated in this respect. It lay on the high road to 
Agra and Dehli, and was the focus on whicii converged the rebels of the Jli insi 
division, Oawnpore, Farakhabad, and Gwaliar, on their way to the great mu- 
tineer rendezvous at Debli. Could the district have been preserved from the con- 
taminating influence of the bodies of rebels passing through it, the result might, 
possibly, have been different, but such unexpected treachery and such equally 
inexplicable loyalty was shown by natives in different places during 1857, that 
it would be useless, at this distance of time, to speculate upon what might have 
been had the cirepmstances been different. 

Qn the Ist June, the station was reinforced by seventy troopers of the Ist 

Gwaliar cavalry under Major Raikes, and some six or 
Reinforoemeoti ifrive. . , , «.i i i .1 xi a.l 

eight Sikh sepoys and ten or twelve men of the 9th 

N. I, who had remained faithful. A telegrapli office was opened, and Messrs. 
Boodrie, Collins, George Lawrence, and Swan also came in. An irregular force 
was then levied under Damar Singh, Chhatar Singh, and Pahlad Singh, with 
Lieutenant deKantzow as commandant. These men behaved well for some time, 
and in a sharp action with the 7 th Irregulars near Bhongaon lost several men, and 
Lieutenant deKantzow received a severe sword-cut in his head. The rebels were 
the stronger party and immediately attacked the police-station. The principal 
officer ran off, but Balkishan Jamad4r and several privates fell fighting bravely 
in its defence. Shortly afterwards Sergeant Wells and his wife were wounded at 
the toll-bar at Nabiganj, and the former died soon after bis removal to Main- 
puri. In the early part of J une,” writes Mr. Power, “ our position became 
extremely precarious, as all the surrounding districts broke out into open rebeU 
lion, and Mainpuri remained the only small spot in which authority' was up« 
held. We were hourly kept in anxiety. The worst information readied us from 
Oawnpore, Fatehgarh, Lucknow, and Jh4nsi. The Trunk Road swarmed with 
mutineers' proceeding to Debli, whose spies intrigued about us, and whose pic- 
quets reconnoitred our position at kutcherry. The th4nas, tahstli schools, bun- 
galows and guard-houses along the Eta branch of the Grand Trunk road were 
burnt, and all Mustnfabad was in rebellion, influenced by the state of the adjoin- 
ing district, of Eta. Every night, villages were to be seen burning in all directions 
around us, and every hour brought notice of some heavy affray having 

^ _ occurred, or the commission of some fearful murder. 

State of the district. 

We had to cofftend with the treachery of Raja 
Tej Bingh on his return to Mainpuri. We knew that he held nightly 
meetings in the fort at Mainpuri and plotted against us, and that bis emissaries 
vrere sent in all directions to draw some mutineer force to Mainpuri. W 
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momentarily expected an outbreak in the jail, and I had constantly to hear that 
the police had been overthrown or had gros8]y misconducted thomselves in 
different parts of the district. These troubles hourly inoreased throughout the 
month of June. During this trying time, however/ nothing could exceed the 
cheerful energy with which each gentleman at Mainpuri and the European seN 
geaiits and clerks laboured to uphold our position. -Major Raikes and Cap- 
tain Carey were unremitting in their attention to their men, and never left them« 
Dr. Watson had nuinerons sick |nd wounded to attend to, to whom and to our- 
selves he showed the utmost consideration and kindness. Lieutenant do Kaut- 
zow did his best to organize the levies under his charge, and undertook any 
other- work entrusted to him. Mr. J. W. Power had the charge of the jail and 
of the treasury, and all the miscellaneous work belonging to the office. In 
addition to this work, all these gentlemen patrolled tho station and town in all 
directions at night, at uncertain hours. They were always accompanied by the 
sergeants or clerks of the office, whose aid in all matters was of the very 
greatest advantage to ns. The watchfulness thus evinced, and the constant 
preparation to resist attack, enabled us, iu fact, to keep our position. We 
were also materially assisted by several faithful zamindars and by those native 
officials who remained at their posts. Towards tho end of J une it became 
manifest that our authority was drawing rapidly to an end. The mounted police 
were insolent and disobedient. The telegraph was nightly cut. The whole 
district was influenced by the rebellion then raging on all sides, aijd all was 
faithlessness and defection around us. Ou June the 28th people flocked in 
from Karhal and informed us that the Jh^^nsi force had reached that place, 
on the 29th June the advanced guard of this force had reached Mainpuri itself. 
The force consisted of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, of the 12th N. L, 
a large body of other mutinous sepoys, and four or more guns. It was deemed 
absurd our facing them, owing to the state of feeling then existing in Mainpuri. 
The jail broke luose on the morning of the 29th, and this was effected with 
tho aid of Rdo Bhaw4ni Singh’s men, the jail guard, and jail officials. Nothing 
could be more disgraceful than their conduct. The place then swarmed with 
every description of villains, who with the oollectory sawdrs and mounted levies 
commenced plundering our property before our eyes. After consigning the 
Government treasure to the joint care of the Raja of Mainpuri and B&o Bba- 
wini Singh, I left Mainpuri in company with Major Baikes and Captain Oareyi 
the sergeants who had joined me, Mr. McGlone, Mr. Collins, and Mr. Boodrifr 
We were guarded by the troopers of the Gwaliar contingent^ but for whose 
faithful conduct at that time we shotOd not have escaped with our lives. Xho 
9 ther officers not above named proceeded to Agra in advance.’* 

The fugitives reached Shikohabad on the morning of the 30th of Jane, aikd 
on the Srd of July, the Gwalior troopers mutinied quietly and marched off to 
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Gwaliar without attempting to do any harm to their party, who proceeded in 
safety to Agra. Mainpuri was occupied on the dOth 
The district sbandoned. Jhdnsi force, who plundered and burned every 

bungalow and attempted to sack the town, but were beaten off by the better 
disposed amongst the inhabitants with some loss. The three clerks, Messrs. 
Eiohards, Lawrence, and Donovan, who had remained behind to save their 
property, were discovered and were barbarously murdered. Throughout 
the district the police behaved badly : many ^ them sided with the rebels or 
took service with the rebel Baja of Mainpuri. In Shikohabad, Pr&g Datt, 
tahsilddr, held his charge to the last, and his influence kept the parganah faith- 
ful, although the rebellion was at its height in all the surrounding districts. He 
kept the road to Mainpuri open as long as it was possible, and only retired when 
the rebel Baja, Singh, brought his force to Shikohabad. Lachhman^Singh 
of Eurdoli kept the police-staition there and assisted in keeping the villages on 
the roadside deserted, to haras's the mutineers on their journey. By his help 
almost all the villages on the Grand Trunk road in the Mainpuri district were 
forsaken, and the rebels were, unable to obtain supplies. The district remained 
in the hands of the Baja of Mainpuri until he surrendered himself to Mr. A. 


0. Hume, when it was quietly re-occupied and peace was restored, and from 
1858 to the present day nothing has occurred deserving of further notice here.. 

The general observations on the medical history of the Etawa district apply 

Medical hlitor ^ Mainpuri, and all that is necessary 

here is to give the local statistics. During 1874, there 
were 346 in-door patients treated in the dispensaries of tho district, and 5,822 
out-door patients. The income for the same year amounted to Bs. 1,631 from 
Government and Be. 736 from private sources; and the expenditure to Bs. 2,178. 


In 1874-75 there were 9,680 vaccine operations, of which 8,097 were successful, 
and the effect of 467 operations was unknown. The following statement gives 
the mortuary statistics for a number of years, and is compiled from the annual 
returns of thf Sanitary Commissioner';-*^ 


Mortuafy Statiiiiei. 


year. 

FWer. 

Small-pox. 

Bowel 

complainti. 

Cholera. 

Other* 

cauies. 

Total. 

Percentago 
ol death! i 
to 1,000 of 
the popu- 
lation. 

issr, 

8,249 

1,266 

612 

678 

1,758 

9,658 

I6*t 

1868, 

6,786 

901 

806 


1,679 

8,616 

12*3 

1869, 

6,768 

4,810 

296 

^ 949 

1,698 

12,811 

I7-9 

1870, 

12,888 

62 

... 

89 

1,608 

14,486 

' 20'98 

1871, 

16,299 

81 

889 

14 

678 

17,261 

24'9C 

1872, 

12,726 

27 

829 

866 

476 

18,998 

irdO 

1875, 

11,988 

814 

810 

624 

698 

14,184 1 

1369 

1874, 

14,226 

8,194 

840 

6 

698 

18,469 

2410 
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MAINPURI DISTRICT. 


OOHTENIS. 


Page. 


Page, 


Airwa or Ahrwa, 
Akbarpur Aunchha, 
Alipur Patti parganab, 
Alipur Patti, 

Asauli, 

Azaraabatl Araon, 
Bajhera Buiiirg, 
B&ltigarh, 

Bar&gaon, 

Barnihal parganab, 
Barnahal, 

Bewar pairganah, 
Bewar/ 

Bhad4*,=^- 

Bhanwat dr Bb&wat, 
Bh&ratil, 

Bhongaon town, 
Bhongaon parganab, 
Bhongaon tabsil, 
Chhacbha, 

Dabll, Deoli, or Dehli, 
Bannihar, 

Eka, 

Ghiror parganab, 
Ghiror chief Tillage, 
Harfaa, 

Hatio Sharifpur, 

Jahmai 

^airina, 

Kaniwar, 

Karhal town, 

Karbal parganab, 
Karhal tahsfl, 
Karimganj, 

Karra, 

KatenaHarsa, 

Keiri, 


64 1 Khergarh or Khairgarh, 

641 Kisbui or Kishni-Mabiganj parganab, mi 

642 Kishni, 

649 Kiiraoli town, 

649 Kuoroli parganab, 

649 Kurira Busurg, 

‘649 Kusmara, 

649 Ijabhana or Mnhammadpur Labhaoa, 

650 Madanpur/ 

660 Maholl Shamsherganj, 

657 Mainpuri town, 

657 Mainpuri parganab, 

665 Mainpuri tabsil, 

665 Manchhana, 

665 Murlidhar-ki-Sar4i, 

666 Mustafabad parganab, 

666 Muatafabod village, 

670 Kabiginj, 

677 Nasirpur, 

677 Naushabr, * 

678 Or&war, 

678 P&dham or Parham, 

678 Pendhat or Paindhat, 

678 Pbarha or Parhiya, 

685 Ponchha, 

685 lUpri, 

686 Batbb&npnr, 

686 Pilbupur or Sarhupur, 

686 8bmin, 

686 Sarsaganj, 

686' Sauj, 

686 Shikohabad town, 

688 Shikohabad parganab, 

698 Solttoganj, 

698 Tarkard Danlat, 

699 Ukbrend, 

699 Ureaar 
699 


700 

700 

7ir 

710 

711 
719 
719 
7*9 
719 

719 

720 
724 
782 
782 

732 

733 
748 
746 
746 

746 

747 

747 

748 

748 
740 

749 
760 
760 

760 

761 
769 
752 
756 
772 
772 
772 
172 


Aibwa or Ahrwai a large village in parganab Bhongaon of the Mainpuri dia- 
trict|i8 distant four miles from Mainpurit The population^ in 1672^ numberoiE 
1|064 souls* Mr. Birch is the zamind&r, and the cultivators are chiefly Lodhas 
and Edchhis. To the south-east theiS is an immense jhil. Wells can easily^ba 
dug in this tract and water is only from twelve to twenty feet from the surface* 
Akbarpur Aunohha, a large village in parganab Ghiror of the Mampuii 
district^ is distant 17 miles from Mainpuri* The population, in 1872, numbered 
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2,167 souls, confuting principally of Blmtela Brabmans. Akbarpur Auncb^ 
possesses a police-station, post-office, a bazar, and a market twice a week. The 
village was formerly of more importance than it im at present, and the site now 
inhabited covers only a portion of what was once a considerable town. The 
site is w'ell raised, and on one side are the remains of a great brick-and-mud 
fort on* the top pf a very high monnd. Cbaudhp Jaichand of the Farukhabad 
district now owns the fort, and he obtained it fronfjthe Kir4r Th4kiir, Bhagwant 
Singh of Labhaua, in the Shikohabad parganah. !rh§ old buildings on the 
khera were of block kunkur, and numerous fragments of sculpture have been 
collected and placed in a ruined temple where a fair is held every year. The 
figures discovered represent the various incarnations of Vishnu and other 
similar Vaishnava subjects. 

Alipur PATTr,a parganah in tahsil Bhongaon of the Maiiipuri district, is 
bounded on the north by the Kali Nadi, which separates it from parganah 
Aliganj of the Eta district, and on all other sides by parganah Bhongaon of the 
Mainpuri district. According to the settlement returns of the year of measure- 
ment (1868-69), the parganah had a total area of 19,558 acres, of which 13,559 
acres were cultivated (8,012 acres irrigated), 2,884 a'cres were culturable 
(567 resac under groves), and 3,115 acres were barren. 

Alipur Patti, although the smallest parganah in the district, still contatbsexam* 

pies of every class of soil to be found elsewhere. Close 

Fhyalcal fMtures. * , Tr/i- i i n . i i ^ i. 

to tne Kali runs a strip of low alluvial land, subject to 

inundation during the rains and only growing ro6t crops. The soil is fair tardi 
equal to that of parganah Kuraoli, but during the last two years much has been 
thrown out of cultivation, owing to continued and heavy floods in the K41i. 
In dry seasons it yields excellent crops of wheat, bat reh occasionally effloresoes 
in considerable quantities during years of excessive rain«fall. To the south of 
the tardi is a narrow strip of land running along the base of the uplands and 
containing the home cultivation of the tardi villages, which are all situated 
along its southern border overlooking the river. Water is close to the surikeei 
and the soil is a fair ddmat^ possessing much inherent moisture and yielding excel- 
lent crops. Further south come the two sandy tracts around Jagatpur on the 
west and Rajw&naon the east. The soil here is bad, irrigation is scanty; and 
if dsudly confined to percolation wells ; the subsoil is bad, and though water is 
not far from the surface, the capability for oonstructiug kuohoha wells is not 
good. The sand often rises in ridges, and here and there, near the borders of the 
minor nii4a, is broken up into small ravines. To the south of4he5Aiir tracts the 
face of the country again becomes level add the soil changes to a loam. Here 
water is near the surface, irrigation becomes again possible^ koobeha wells are 
practicable, and the spring-level is often reached. On account of these varia- 
tions in character, Mr. MoOonaghey divided the parganah for assessment 
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pQl^poBeB into three tracts. The first comprised six villages in the southern or 
ddmai Iract ; the second, nine villages iu the sandy or hMr tract, and the third,, 
eleven villages along the K61i or tardi traot. The following statement shows the 
soils of each (ircle, tie asMimed average rent-rate per acre, and the assumed 
rental assets 

$<nU : their artat and valuta 


circle, Tardi circle. Bhdr circle. Total. 


Soil. 


0 





1 

a 





5 

a 
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i 





.a 






'g 

a 

i 





1 « 


1 




a 

• 








< 




< 






Acrcs.l Bb. a. p. 

Bb. 

Acres. 




lie. 

Acrce. Ks. a. 

p. Rb. 

Acres 

Bl. 

Irrlfated gauhdni Ist, | 
1)0. do. Sod, 

980| S 12 

9.46< 

94S{ 




9,i^. 

314 7 0 

... 

69 

4,648 

79 

66( 

aea 





4! 9,20C 

39i 

9,766 

Do. nlanjha^ddr'^ 

677 

3,04! 

478 




9,93' 



1,06. 

6,979 

mat ist. 

Do. do. Snd 

168 

69: 

... j 





689 4 6 

3 2,36 

69 

8.060 

D ,^a hadd a<,l8t 

1,31U 

6,17i 

99 




’*88! 

1791 3 8 

2 63C 

1,68C 

6,194 

Do. do. 9nd 

660 3 1 

1,720 

146 

3 

1 

2 

441 

496 3 1 

2 1,62 

1.20 

8,691 

Do. do. bkdf 

79 i 10 

19 

144 

9 

10 

2 

38 

604i 2 10 

2 1,896 

72i 

1,F97 

Dry gauhdni, 


... 

99 

4 

6 

3 

91 

19 3 8 

9, 4 

8. 

187 

Do. manjJid, 

1 ) 0 . barha^dmi 1st 

is! 3 8 2 

64! 

76! 

3 

8 

9! 

968 

96' 2 10 

9 , 61 

11 

896 

2 3 

748 


9 

8 


1U3 

19. 9 3 

1 4 

40. 

886 

Do. do. Snd 

16 1 12 

266 

17d 

1 

12 

1 

296 

686 1 19 

1 1,02{ 

90 

1,693 

Do. do. level bhar 

4 1 12 

7* 

996l 

1 

19 


1,749 

1,128 1 6 

1 1.48< 

2,166 

8,807 

Do. do. uneT« n do 

107 0 14 

90 

700 

0 

14 

1 

616 

661 0 14 

68 

1,468 

1,989 

Irrigated Kali Mad 



1,106| 

4 

6 

6 ! 

4,862 



1,106 

4,868 

iardt. 

Dry Ao. do., 



96 

3 

1 

Si 

292 



93. 

999 

Irrigated other 

Ist, ' 

Do. do. 2 nd, 

148 4 6 

660 






i04| 4 6 

8 | 468 

i 1 

869| 

1,108 

«4i 

1,097 






198| 2 10 

9 8«9! 

462 

1,868 

Vrj do. do., 

9461 9 3 1 

68 r 






84 9 4 

166 

360j 

767 

Total, 

4,489| 3 14 6 | 

17,334J 

4,396| 

8 

6 

0|14,6M 

«,;r>| 1 • 

.1 ‘M76| 

8,644 

4,911 


The follpwing statement compares tho past and present areas of the parga- 
nah 





Acres. 
19, 499 ! 
lB,668i 


AcresJ Acres. Aercf.j Acres. Acres. Acres. 4cref.|Asrei. 

losi 4X91 1,4491 8,700| 44961 44SS 9|4H 

S,ll9| 9,186| 181 667 8,019| 6|647 19^ 


lAst settlement, 
Present ditto, 


a58 
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Cultivation has increased by 4,125 acres, or 43*7 per cent., and irrigation by 
3,146 acres, or 64‘6 per cent, since last settlement, whilst the proportion of 
irrigation to cultivation is now 59 per cent. Of the irrigated area, 6,763 acres 
obtain their water from wells and 1,249 acres from other sourcos. The canal is 
at present unknown, but the Lower Ganges canal will soon flow through the par- 
ganah and entirely alter its irrigatioual capabilties. The cultnrable waste is so 
poor that little increase in the cultivated area can be expected in future years, and 
it is only in the means of irrigation and the economy of labbur that much improve-* 
ment can be expected. During the year of measurement (1868-69) kharif crops 
covered 54*5 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them bdjra occu- 
pied 21*74 per cent, of the whole annual cultivation ijodr covered 14 ‘5 per cent.; 
cotton, 4*13 per cent. ; sugar-cane, 3*15 per cent.; indigo, 1 *91 per cent., and maize, 
2*76 per cent. In the rabi, wheat covered 15*81 per cent, of the whole annua) 
cultivation ; barley, 13*82 per cent. ; gojdi and bejhar^ 10*08 per cent., and gram, 
2 01 per cent. The large area under kharif crops and the great proportion of 
bdjra shows that irrigation is imperfect and sandy soil exists to a considers 
able extent, whilst the proportion of cereals in the ral?i and of cane and 
vegetables in the kharif show that there must also be a fair amount of good 
soil. 

The first settlement of the parganah gave a revenue of Rs. 17,637 ; the 
second, one of Rs. 17,592 ; the third, one of Rs. 19,530, 
Fiscal istory fourth, a revenue of Rs. 20,885. In 1840, Mr. 

Bdmonstone found a Mr. Birch in occupation as mortgagee of nine villages, as 
owner of two villages, and engaged in monetary transactions with the remain- 
ing fifteen in connection w'ith an indigo concern, and wrote as follows regard- 
ing the state of tho parganah : — In the parganah as it at present exists, there 
are few estates of a good character and few which have not been either 
mortgaged, sold, or transferred. The existence of an indigo factory at Ali 
Khera, the imprudence with which the zaminddrs are apt to incur obligations 
without sufficiently calculating their ability to require them, and the advant* 
ages which possession of landed property and the uncontrolled command of the 
best soils for the productipu of the indigo plant confer, have uudoubtedly, in u 
great measure, occasioned these alienations ; but the heaviness of the Govern- 
ment demand has, it is equally certain, in other instances, been instrumental in 
obliging proprietors to resort to mortgage or temporary relinquishment of 
possession, with the object of discharging their liiabiiities to the State, and at the 
same time saving their villages from irretrievable sale, I visited every village 
in this parganah, and was induced, on consideration of the numerous changes of 
property and possession which have occurred, and the difficulty which, previous 
to Mr. BireVs admission, was experienced in realising the assessed revenue from 
the majority of them, to allow a small net reduction ou the total demand,’- 
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Mr. Edmonstoue reduced the demaud by Us. 1,087 and fixed it at Bs. 1 9|798| 
but the famine of 1837-38 left behind it much more permanent and disastrous 
effects than were anticipated. The demand was revised by Mr. Unwin in 
1845-46, and resulted in a reduction in the revenue of thirteen villages, from 
Bs. 10,191 in 1844-45 to Rs. 7,264 in 1845-46, which, however, gradually rose 
to Bs. 9,601 by 1850-51, and remained at that sum until the end of the settle* 
ment. Mr^ Robinson still further reduced the demand, so that the revenue of 
the entire parganah stfiod at Bp* 16,872 in 1845-46, rising to Bs. 18,696 in 
1850-51, at which sum it remained until the expiration of the settlement. The 
existing settlement was made.by Mr. McOonaghey,who, as already shown, valued 
the rental at Bs. 44,216, and finally assessed at Rs. 21,890, etj., Rs. 8,480 on 
the dtimot circle, Rs. 7,420 on the tardi circle, and Bs. 5,990 on the circle, 
giving an increase in pure revenue ofRs. 3,105, or 17 per cent. The recorded 
rental for 1275 fasll was Rs. 34,510, or corrected for under-rented land and land 
held on division of produce was Bs. 38,098, which had increased between the 
declaration of the assessment (October, 1870) and 1874 to Bs. 40,937 and, 
Bs. 45,670 respectively. The revenue-rate on cultivation in 1840 was> 
Bs. 2-1-7 per acre, of the last year of the expired revenue was Re. 1-6-0, and 
of the initial year of the new revenue was Be. 1-9-10 per acre. 

The transfers have been few between 1840 and 1870, and those that have 

_ . taken place can in no way be attributed to the 

Transfers. * m • 

severity of the land revenue. The nine villages 

mortgaged to Mr. Birch were redeemed before the mutiny. The state- 
ment annexed shows the transfers that took place during the entire cur- 
rency of the expired settlement, and which amounted to 13*49 per cent, 
of the total oultivated area. Eleven entire villages still remain with the old 
proprietors ; in ten villages portions amounting to less than a quarter share 
have been alienated ; in two villages half the shares have changed hands, and 
in three villages the entire area has been mortgaged to strangers 


Transfer statement. 


Mode of tnnifer. 

1 

Total 
calti?atf«d 
Area trans- 
ferred. 

BcTcrted 
to origiual 
owners. 

Area 

transferred 
more than 
once. 

Totals of 
columns 3 
and 4. 

Area 

permanent' 
\j alien- 
ated. 

Per- 
centage of 
column 6 
to total cul- 
tlrated 
area. 

1 

t 

- 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Aeree. 


Frlrate sale, 



98 

28 

- 2,147 

U*5A 

Public do., ... 

97 

... 

••• 

... 

97 

•71 

Mortgage, ... m* 

6,823 

5,710 

62 

6,772 

131 

6*ir 

Total, 

8,995 

5,710 

mi 

6,SJO 

3,195 

93-67 ’ 
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Hodtf of.tfaosfer. 

Total 

baltiVated 

area. 

Total prioe 
brought. 

ATentge 

price. 

Reteniie. 

f MtS* . 
purobaie 6f 
the re- 
teniie. 



Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. 


PrivafA Bale, 
Fobllodo.f ... 
Mortgage! ... 

••• 

"*1,104 

tea ^ 

1,000 

■ 00 

■«« 

0 14 6 

aea 

■ al 

1,895 

000 

081 

•7f 

Total, 

... 

1,104 

1,000 

0 14 e 

■ 

•71 

PrlTate sale, 

jPablii: do 

Mortgage, ... 

... 

187 

ess 

1,100 

b 0 6 

114 

ate 

8-65 

sal 

Total. 

1 

187 

.... 

1,100 

8 0 6 

114 

9‘69 

Prlra^ aale, 
Poblibdo., ... 
Mortgage, ... 

ega 

8,188 

87 

1,833 

46.300 

1,648 

18,438 

81 10 6 
16 16 6 ! 
10 0 10 

8,818 

165 

8,648 

8086 

989 

•7‘86 

Total, 

MS 

4,168 

07,881 

16 8 3 

6,016 

18‘4t 

Prlf ate sale, 
pnblicdo., ... 
Mortgage, 

••t 

8,875 

87 

8,037 

47,400 

1,648 

83.433 

« 

SO 13 4 
16 16 6 
6 11 7 

2,833 

166 

4,037 

80 81. 

889 

5*06 

Totel, 

lee 

6,408 

09,881 

18 13 8 

S,6S5 

10 63 


According to the censtis of 1872, parganah Alipar Patti contained 67 inha- 
bited sites, of which 39 bad lest than 200 iuhabitanta; 

FopnUUoii. 22 between 200 and 800 ; 3 had between 500 and 
I 000; and 3 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlemOTt rebbrds show 
that there were 26 separate \illagea daring the year of ‘measurement, oon- 
taiwfag 67 inhabited sites, giving an average area per villages of 752 wcres 
(521 cultivated), and per inhalnted site of 292 acres (199 cultivated). 
The total pbpillation, in 1872, ntimbered 15,236 souls (6,976 females), giving 
608 to the square mile of area and 720 to the square mile of cultivation. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 14,734 Hindfis, of whom 6,754 were 
and 502 'were Mu -alrndns, amongst vi^qBi 222 #ere females. Distribnting 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the ceiuns shows 1,606 
Brahmans, of whom 686 were females ;%91 RajpfitS) induding 208 fismales; 
121 Baniyas (60 fbmdes); whilst the great inasS Of the population tS ifididM 
the other castes” of the census returns, which 'show a total of 12,616 foi^ 
of whom 5,800 are females. The prindpal Hrahman sub-division found m this 
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)ArgJln«ih is the Kanaajiya (l,'fi75). The chief Rfgpftt elatis are, the Gaufi 
Kaohhw&hfi, and OhanbAo. Baniyas belong to the Saraugi (100) and 
Agarw&l 8ttb-div»ioii8. The mo8t numerons amongst the other oaatee are the 
Lodha (3,901), E&chhi (2,208), and ChamAr (1,888). Besides tiieee) the fol- 
lowing cBBtee comprieing less than one thousand members are found in this 
parganah :^Kah&r, Bharbbdnja, Kori, MaliAjnn, Darzi, Qarariya, KnmhAri 
Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, Hajj&m, LohAr, Dhanak, Abir, KbAkrob, EAyath, SonAr, 
MAli, BairAgi, Nat, Tamoli, BAri, BanjAra, GoshAin, and Ghosi. The Musal- 
mins are distributed amongst Shaikhs (201), PathAns (191), Sayyids, and 


At the settlement in 1840, Bajpdts held 44*23 per cent of the entire number 
of Tillages in the parganah ; they now hold 38*53 per 
cent, and amongst them OhaahAns possess 23 ‘89 per 
cent ; Gaurs, 8‘43 per cent ; EachhwAhos, 6 03 per cent., and Katiyas, 1*13 
per cent Brahmans have increased their possessions from 23*07 per. cent to 
28*75 per cent, and EAyaths from 21*16 per cent to 24*74 per cent., whilst 
*^MusalmAns have acquired a few shares emounting to only 0*29 per cent Eu« 
rasians, represented by the Birch family, held eleven villages at the last set^ 
tlement, amounting to 11*54 per cent of the entire number. They now hold, 
but two, Chbachha and Riy wAna, amounting to 7*69 per cent. Mr. S. Birch 
was one of the officers bf Sindhians army, and on the breaking out of the Mar- 
hatta war retired from Sindhia's service and received a pension. He settled 
in this parganah as an indigo-planter and attained to considerable wealth and 
inflnence. Of the eleven villages held by Mr, James Birch in 1810, nine which 
he held on mortgage were redeemed, previous to 1857, by the hereditary 
owners. The family has declined much of late years. The Kanaujiya Brah- 
man, Jaichand of fiinsiya, owns three villages, and one is held in mortgage by 
a Brahmati from LAlman Singh, who purchased it a short time previously from 
fiome EAyaths who had been sold up for arrears of revenue. Many of the EAy- 
ath proprietors reside in Ali Ehera and Ali Patti, and being thus near thmr vil- 
lages are able to hold seer land in them and exercise a good personal control 
over their cnltivatioD. One- half the number of villages is held on zamindAri and 
one-half on pattidAri tenure. Ihere were 389 recorded proprietors at the present 
settlement^ holding on an average 50*28 acres (34*86 acres cultivated) emdi 
persenv The zamindAri villages average 17 shlurers each, and the pattidAri vil- 
lages 18 sharers. Of the 26 villages, 17 were owned by Don-reBident preprieton^ 
onh entirely by resMeots, and eight partly by residents slid partly by atoMwai- 
dgtiit ■ ; • ^ 

Dttttng tim year of measnrimant, Lodbat (1,108) held 4,414 aoies ^ Oo 
ClUfMoN. eritiwted 82^4 pwomi of 

tioB ; (891) lield 2^8 aena, 18«8^ 


CalUnkm. 
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cent ; Bajpij&tt (204) heht 4,652 aores, or 12;22'pcr cent; K4cbhie (5l8) held 
1,522 acres, or 11*25 peroent,andAhtrs (16.1) held 1,101 acres, orS-Uper cent. 
The remainder of the eoltivated area (2,587 acres), was tilled by various castes, 
noneofwhom held so much as one thousand acres. The following statement 
shows the distrihutioa of the cultivation amongst the various nlanans of cultiva- 
tors 

CuUivatinff etatisHci. 


(1.7 Seer, 

(S.) Held by tenants with 
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2,269 
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10,669 

35,712 

3 5 7 

8,790 

82 T*! 

714 

246 

3,677 

8,649 

S 6 9 1 

. 6,494 

28*90^ 


Lodbas and KSchbia are the principal coltivators. 2,425 oocupanoy tenants 
paid rent in cash, against paying rent in kind, itnd amongst tenants-at-will 
only 67 paid rent in kind. Owing to the fact that the two best agrionltural castee 
predominate amongst the cultivators, the parganah will always be able to bear 
and pay a comparatively high revenue. Tlie average cultivated area per plough 
is 6*87 acres, and the average irrigation per well is about 5 acres. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Oceopationi. appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 19 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 302 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o ;*110 in commerce, in baying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 3,617 in agricultural operations ^357 in industrial occupations, arts 
and metdianios, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 636 persons returned as labourers and 66 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
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or sex, the same returns give 629 aa Undhalders, ah cultivators, and 

4,397 as engaged in occupations tinconnected with agr^lture. The; educa* 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 942 males as able to 
read and write out of a total (uale population numbering 8,260 'souls* Alipnt^ 
Patti is entered as Patti Alipur in the records of Akbar's reigo, and no changes 
in its area ha ve occurred since 1840. 

Alipur Patti and All Khera, two large connected villages in parganah 
Alipur Patti of the Ofuinpuri district, lie about 9^ miles to the north-east of 
llfainpuri. The population of Alipur Patti in 1872 was 1,510, and of All 
Khera was 1,412. There is a fair market here for hides and blankets, and 
leather buckets for irrigation purposes are made. The hereditary zamiudurs 
of Alipur Patti are Sanddh Brahinaus, who are still in' possession ; and of Ali 
Khera are a Edyath fami y of Belmr in Farnkhabad. In addition to the town 
of Alipur Patti there are six naglas or hamlets scattered over the estate. The 
cultivators are chiefly Brahmans, Kdchbis, ChnmdrB, und Lodhas. 

Asauli, a village in parganah Bhongaon of tho Mainpuri district, is distant 
3 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 470. Theie is here an 
old residence of the Ghanhdn Raja of Mainpuri, and it was from Asanli. that 
the family emigrated to Mainpuri. Tho uncle of the | resent Bija is zaminddr, 
and the cultivators are chiefly Musalmdus and Kdchbis. There is a large jhfl 
close to the sko. 

Azamabad Araon, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainphri distrioit, 
is distant 8 miles from Shikohabad and 24 miles from Mainpuri, on the Shikoh- 
abad and Mainpuri road, The population, in 1872, numbered 1,194 souls. 
The site of tho village is on an old khera^ to the north of which flows the 
Sengar Nadi, here crossed by a bridge on the Mainpuri road. There are a village 
school, a small bazar, two sardis, a post-offlee, and a small station of police here. 
The zaminddrs are SanAlh Brahmans, who reside in Araon, and the cultivators 
are chiefly Lodhas and. Brahmans. Thoro aro four hamlets attached to the 
parent village: Imiliya, Samogar, Bdli, and Kacholar. An cnoampiog-ground 
for troops lies within the boundary. 

Bajhbra Buzuro, a considerable village iu parganah Mustafabad of the 
Mainpuri distnet, is situated close to the left bank of the Sengar, on the borders 
of parganah Shikohabad. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,056 souls. 
Bajhera Buzurg is s first-rate Jiodba village, well irrigated and highly cultivated* 

Baltxoabh, a largo village in the extreme soutL-western comer of par* 
ganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri^ district, is distant some 40 miles from 
Mainpuri, to the north of tho Agra road and south of the Sarsa Nodi. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,096 souls. Baltigarh is now divided into two 
separate villages— Baltigarh Deojit and Baltigarh Baghol. In both villsgea 
pfaauhdns are hereditary zamind4rs ; in the former Brahmans, Th4kurs, and 
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Iiodhaifarto tlie bulk of the onJlirat^ri, imd ia Ibe laijter Ckaiihins and 
E&ttbbif. ‘ . . 

BarXoaon, a village in parganab Mustafabad of tbe Haiupnn diatript, ia 
distant 24 miles from Mainpuri, in north lat 27’-16'-8^ and east long. 78*^- 
44 M2^. llie popalaiioo, in 1872, numbered 1,718 souls. Bar^aon is a 
principal station of the great trigonometrioal shttoj, and tlie lower or ground 
mark stone lies on a mound within the village, a foot below ibe crest, and is 
surmounted by a tower 45 feet 2 indies high and about 44 feet square the 
top, with a hollow core and a gallery at bottom for reference to tbe station-^ark, 
whieh shows 573*30 feet above the level of tbe sea. , ^ 

BAR^iCHAL, a parganah of tahsil Karhsl of the Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Ghiror ; on the south by parganah £l4wa ; on the 
west by parganah Shikohabad, and on tbe east by parganah Earhal. The 
records show that during the year of measurement (1887-68) of the present 
settlement the parganah comprised a total area of 59,310 acres, of ^whicb 
37,368 acres wes^cultiyated (31,042 acres irrigated), 6,172 acres were iMiltur^ 
able (1,364 acres under groves), and 15,470 scref wore barren and unpul** 


PhysicAl features. 


turable. 

To the north*west and north-east, a small portion of (he parganah lies 
to the north of the Sengar, and between it^ and ;Uie 
£i5wa branch of tbe Ganges canal. The remainder 
Jies to the 'south of the Sengar and forms a portion of the table-land between 
that river and. the Sarsa Nadi. The northern strip assimilates in itssgilto the 
jdtimat or loam of Ghiror and Karhal, and, like it, is interspersed with large 
tracts of war. To the south of the Sengar, the soil agrees with that found in 
Shikohabad and contains much more silica in its composition ; the drainage, 
too, is mot% rapid, jbils are of rarer occurrence, and the proportion of wor to 
the total area is smaller. High tracts of sand occur in bells running 
parallel to the course of the Sengar, and near its banks and there tbe soil is 
poor and the surface uneven and often broken up by ravines* The prevailing 
soil is a light., rich, yellow loam, forming a sort of mean between pure loapi 
and salad, and naturally little inferior to loam. In the loam parganahs, to the 
east, the juresenoe of extensivo tracts of u^ar oauses the cultivatioa 
scattered, whilst here, on account of the comparative absence of tisut* plsins, 
the cultivated area is more compact, the different patches of culUvatiou lio.clo8er 
together, and the fields are mpra regular in ahailb (ban in Earbal, ^be Sela- 
gar is jarga^itbap tbe Bind s^d almost o tbe Isan in size. It ^ntains 
>iri^er, mara or less, daring tim entire yeaiv^^^ wqU-^efined bed w|doh 
is ant enoroaohed apou by enlttyation in the oold-vreathc^ Ibi 
U popr and sandy, and.tbo ajpiuyial depomts ace pot so ripb and 
of the l^ind. It is UlUe ased for ii^dgajdon in the raN l|l«oa M 
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Bmall quantity of water it contains a» becaiHfe of the depth of the depression in 
which it flows. The small stream called the Agan^rs^, whiok flows thr^gh the 
southern comer of the parganah and joins the Seogar in the J^t&wp District, 
eeasei running immediately after the rains, and hence is of no importance for 
irrigatioUr It, howeveri affords a fertile strip of alluvial land, and its bed is 
cultivated fl>r the rabi crops. Canal irrigation reaches o nly the strip of 
country lying to the north of the Sengar, and wells, therefore, are the main 
sources of the water-supply. The spring is almost invariably reached even by 
kuchcha wells, except in the high sandy tracts along the Sengni^t^ Water is 
found ai a depth of about twelve feet from the surface in the canal-irrigated 
villages adjoining Qhiror and iCarhal, whilst in the south-west of the parganah 
it recedes to from 40 to 45 feet from the surface. The average depth is from 25 
to 30 feet from the surface of the ground. Euchcha wells last usually about 
five years and are worked by cattle, and often give two runs. Of the total 
ores, Anally irrigated, or 31,042 acres, wells supply water to 26,452 acres, the 
canal^ 3,773 acres, and the remaining 817 acres obtain -^^ater from other 
sources. The roads throughout the parganah, though unmetalled, are good 
and are passable at all seasons. Mr. McConaghey notes that a bridge over the 
Bengar on the Earhal road i| nectary to complete communications. There 
am n^inportant matts in the pa^anah, and the greater portion of its surplus 
pAxIucei'is sent to Karhal, Sarsaganj, Jaswantnagar, Sbikohabad, Qhiror, and 
Uainpuri. t ^ 

Th^ollowiog statement compares the past and present areas ot this par- 
ganah 
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These figures show an increase in^flultivation since 1839 of 16*62 per'^^^t, : 
and i^ irrigation of 15*74 per cent., whilst the proportion of irrigation to o61ii- 
vatlon has reunined the same, being 83*^71 per cent, in 1889, against 
per cent, in 1968. Th(| following statement shows the soils found to '^exiit* iV 

.A.W 
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lettleiiieiit, tha average rent-nte ap|s|ieci to tbe^ 4ind ' the value thus 



'The kharif crop occupied^ at measoroment, 54*1^ per of the total cul- 
tivated area, and in it, sugar-cane covered 3*86 per ceat. ; cotton^ 8*06 per 
oent.;yodr, 22*01 per cent. ; hdjra, 10*16 per cent., and rice, ^ 4*36 ^er^oent. 
In the ra5t, whe^t covered 16*7 per cent; opium, 16*17 per cent.; gram, 
6*46 per cent, and gojdi and hejhar^ 4*18 per cent the proportion of opinm 
(6,041 acres) is remarkable. * 


The first settlement (1210-1212 fasli) of the villages of Barnihal was made 
at Rs. 99,223; the second (1213-121 5/aWt) amounted 
** * to Rs, 1,00,126; the third (12l6 to I2i9 /u^t) 


to Bs. 1,01,825 ; the average of five years preceding Mr. Gubbins’ setilem^t 
in 1839 was Bs. 1,02,756 ; the first year of Mr. Qubbins’ settlement amounted 


to Bs. 87,457 ; the second to Bs.^88,430, the third to Bs. 88,713, and on the 


expiration ^ the settlement the demand had fallen to Bs. 81,980. Notwith- 
standing IQie. severity of the demand, during^ the early years of British rule the 
of the p'arganah shows that the collections were easily resdised up 
U> 1240-41 fasli (1832-34 A.D.), who ever Bs. 10,000 became due, wd again 
ju 1245-46 fasli (1837-39), when considerably over a lakh and a halfnf rupeei 
were returned as uncollected. Qubbins, while acknowledging that the 

revenue he found was. too high, trrites that it was less oppressive than in most 


of 4% pargau^a of the district^ apd bore the reputation of being ocmpmtively 
mod^te.'** .He adds :-^^^The present, condition of Dehli-J4khan is bet^r than 
^t of Lakhnaibl Et4wa. The efiects of^ famine have beeiiJess destructive, 
litudh^ders are not go genflrally impoverished, nor the jabour- 

ing ctal&s so fearfully swept away. Neverth^s, there were many, estates 
over-assess^i and few in which ah increase oould be talmn. The 
average (j^v^tie-rateTe^ the assessable abaa) of Es. 2-5-0 waa too high for the 
circi|petances of Itb^parganak’* He found the |07 villages ncqr 
vH^’^eh Barnfihii pa^^ a reven^tigli^. l,01t,7|6, filing 

aofj|*aii apparently rate. He low|^ tin j«nua- 











iiititfy by Bs. 14,046, beddes lome' ii%bt redac^ziii, dbribg ib4 fint 

two yeaiB of the oarrenoy of hi8» Still it wai^ ra^ieqQettti^ found 

neceOBary to allow still fartbenyei^notions, amonnti^to Ra. I^7d6irt^6 Tifh/;[ 08 . 
Tbe not result of these sncoessiVd revisions was a decrease on the ferentie of 
the sOttl^lpent existing previous to 1839 of Rs. 20,776, and it is not retnarkablo 
that a parganah which had paid pver a lakh of rupees for nearly thirty yOaVa 
should have easily paid the reduced demand of Rs. 81,980^ The revenue sineo 
the iWvision has been wasily collected, and the Dais Thdkurs and San&dh Brah- 
mans, who form the bulk of the proprietary body, have lost that character for re-^ 
fhsancy attributed to them by Mr. Qnbbins. Mr. MoOonaghey made the exist- 
ing settlement, Mr. Gubbins* revenue was two-tbirds of his estimated rental, 
which must, therefore, have been about Rs. 1,33,000, and taking the revised 
demand, the assumed rental, calculated at one and a half times the demand, 
was about Rs; 1,29,970, falling at Rs. 3-13-5 per acre of cultivation at the revi- 
sion, ^^e recorded rentals in the village papers amounted to Rs. 1,25,198 
for 1264 yhsh* (1856-57 A.D.) and to Rs. 1,35,385 for 1275 /ash* (1867-68), 
giviug an average over the twelve years of Rs. 1,29,159. Taking the recor- 
ded rental for 1275 and valuing seer and rent-foee land at occupancy rates, 
the ooirected rental rose to Rs. 1,43,715, but Mr. MoConaghej considered this 
too low a figure, for he found that in many cases the village papers had been 
falsified; that many tenants held at unduly favourable rates which would be 
enhanced as soon as the assessments were declared ; that the seer was better 
than the average, and consequently the Valuation at average tenants* rates was 
too low, and that his own lowly-pitched estimate, based on the application of 
his assumed soil-rates, pointed to a rental assets of Rs. 1,79,969. ]|e finally 
assessed at Bs. 89,810, giving an inorease of.RB. 7,830, or 8*94 per cent, 
and falling at Rs. 2-6-3 per cultivated acre, against tbe Rs. 1869, 

BSb 2-lSr4 of Mr. Gublins* assessment, and Rs. 2-3-1 of the last year of th4 
^It^ined settlement. Between the declaration of the new assessment in Decern*- 


ber, .1871 and 1874, the recorded rental rose to Rs. 1,4^,853, and valuing tha ' 
under-rented land at ooeopasioy rates, to Bs. 1,55,769, and there can be no Mik 
bbt that new settlement must resuit in great prospferity ta the parjpiniihw 

: the transfer statements anne^e^ .show, that vexcessive alienatiodi hart 


< TnaMiflti. aotfokemn]^ sm<^ last settlement, ahd that the prfi& 
Vv " realised lave b^ on the wjiole high. G(^||ultey 

•ales vfore most QitoerquBduill^ ' 

hiiiids was not exoessivey being only about one-mghteentb. part 6f tha 
parganah. In the seven yeara imanMiately preceding the muliDy the for^d 
very fow, bit the area transferreahy privataHj^ waa tirmsidg^ 
and a gi^at fiuihber of moyigages to*o!kv|&^, but neiiheV W pHeea. 
nor tha ^ airea i^^rred> in the settlemmit OffiiMr^s^ywinn • 



> VM^UBX Disniirr. 

B^inordinate pressure of the aoyernm^t demand.* 13inoe J858j between 
fifth and one-sixth of the whole parganab has changed Wners from Tarioli ; 
causes; but the prices realisedliaye^heen oomf^ativelj high. 'Altogether the 
total area transferred daring the currency of the expired settlement, exblnsive 
of laod which has reverted to the original owners, 1ms amonnted 11,800 
acres, or 81*59 per cent, of the entire atea of^the parganah, as compand with 
13*49 per cent, in Alipnr Patti ; 35*19 per cent, in Bewar ; 45 per cent, in Qhiror ; 
SI *8 per cent, in Mainpuri, and 20*91 per cent, in Karhai No transfersli^e 
occurred in 41 villages ; 4 villages have reverjted to the original owners ; 16 vil- 
lages have been permanently alienated;" transfers of mofe than 15 biswasha^ 
occurred in 8 ; of between 10 and 15 biswas in 15 ; of between 5 4iid 10 biswaa 
indf , and of less than 5 biswas in 6 villages. 

■ Tranifer statements. 
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tihf. eensii 8 < of 1872, ^rganah Barn&hat conifeied 25(fifihaUU 
V * ed sifes, of which 175 had Iom than 200 inhabiianti ; 
^ . 63 had.^|t>etween 200 a'nd 500 5 10 had between 

iIpO |nd 1,000; and two bad between 1^000 and 2,000. The settlepient 
irecoi^ gjye 107 distiiHet villages, having each an average area of; 
aorea (349 cultivated) and 271 inhabited sites, with an average area cf 419 
acres (138 acres cidtivated).- The total population, in 1872, numbered 
42,598 Boula ( 18,6 lit' females), giving 463 to the square mile and 729'« 
to the square mile of Cultivation Classified accdrding to religion, there 
40,792 Hindds, of whom 17,794 were females, ami 1,801 word Sliisalrndns, 
amongst wfibnl 823 were females. Distri^titing the Hindu population amongst 
the four grelit classes, the census shows 4,683 Brahmans, of whom 1,983 vfeiia 
females ^2,501 Rajpiits, including 1,010 females; 709 Bantyas (302 fentales) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in thb other castes ” of the 
census returns, which shaw > total of 32,949 souls, of wll(Mt4,499af#femaleB. 

^ The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(2,321). The chief Rajptlt clans are the Chaub4n ^(599), Bais (312), Oaur" 
(256)^^ Tank (373), Bhadauriya, Tanwar, DbAkra, R&thor, Parihftr, Katehiriya, 
and ^ahlot The Baniyas belong to (he Saraugi (244), , Agarwdl, Awadhiyaj 
Ajudhiyabdai, and Rastaugi sub-divisione. The molll numerdns amongst 
thf other castes are the Kahar (1,226), Kdcfahi (5,754), Kori (1,013), Mabdjan 
(i)l64), Chami^r (5,798), Barhai (1,136), Dhdnak (1,002), and Abir (7,491). 
Besides these, the following pastes comprising less than one thousand members 
aiw found in this parganah Lodha, Bharbhdnja, f)arzi, Qadariya, Kamhdr, 
I^obi, Teli, Haj^dm, Lohdr, Khdkrob, Nunera, Edyath, Sondr, Mdli, Bairdgi, 
Khatik, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, Banjdra, Jogi, anclGoshdin. TheMusalmdns are 
distoibuted amongst ShaiK^s (803), Sayyids (111), and Pathdns (642). 



FOpiilation. 


1840^ Rajpdts owned 47*57 per cent, of tha total number of villages now 
* W comprising the parganah^ and at the recent settlement 

r. * ^ ^ ® ■ -they owned 41*16 per cent. Amongst them, Bais now 

own 15*24 per cent. ; Cbittihdns, 1C*9S pef^nt. ; Baghels, 6*54 per cent. ; Ganrs, 


3*28 j^r cent.,*and Tanks, 2*26 per cent. The remaining Rajpdt proprietors 
belonj^the Rathor, Gaharwdr, Dbikra, Badgdjar, and Eirdr clans. Brahmans, 
at aibody, have inore^ed their possessions, during the currency of Mr. Gtibbiiia* 
sei^men^ fnpm 27*89 to 33*51 per cent, of the entire number of villages, and 


aiDongst them Sanddhs now oww 31*32 per cent. Baniyas have also added to 
thep possessions, holding now 3*06 per cent, of the total number of the pllages, 
against 0*93 per cent, in 1840. Ahhrs now hold 12*44 per cent.; Mahdjans, 
8'9 f Klyiths, 3*78; and Husalmdn's, 2*05 per cent, of the village 
, ^ Baja §! Tirwa, in the Fart^abad district, is the 

huxaSi^^ T^ Banddh Brahmans and Bais Rajp# arl the obl,<%indbi^ 



H^IKPUJU DlSTiUiqf. 




4fae patrlinah antatill hold nearly half it Thp^a^^l^^ l^x 
pHetorsi of whom 826 hold seer li^lds |v 32 YillageMire»i»|rn(^ 
propriistors ; 46 by ii6n-residenta^';;w4 BO by a miaedpropt^tary. The %Y<srage 
irea ip the possession of each sfai^ is 5i^2 acres, of which 33*79 acrofi are 
pnltivatecL The Bais and Sap/ldh proprietois have ImN^^their old chjgraqtor for 
recnsanoy in the payment of thf Goremment demand^ a result chieBy Jlne \a 
the light assessments which the parganah has enjoyed de||bg tihaJast^O years. 

From the setdement records, it appears^that 4birB^(^61)^ld, dAri|% the 


OoltiTalorB. 


year measurenamt, 10,078 aoipsj or J7*01 pef:*oeiit 
ef idpl^ ; Brahmans {1,860) held 7,043 

acres, or 18*87 per cent. ; Bt^p^l^SOS), 6,223 acres, or 14 per ^t . ; K&chhis 
( 1,21 3), acres, or 13 ‘39 jpex^eent 4 Cham4rs (709 ), 2,591 aeres^ 6r 6 94 per 
cent, andGararjyaa (376) hdd 1,526 apres, or 4 per oent. The rea>aining 5^862 
acres of the cultiwatllkl area is distribnted amongst a large number of castcsi 
none of#lKRn io^dM^all^ ock^upy one thonsand acves^ The following, state- 
ment shows the distribution pf the oultiration amoii|Mheach class of cultivators, 
the average area held by them, and the average rentipaid by each class:— 
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4*^6 
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7,168 
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80,605 1 

1,96,631 
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4-978 



FrodlM^ rents vare practically unknown, only nine pe^Qlui being; ^ as 

holding on divisioxf^'of crop9. •/ I ^ 

The oecnpatbil^ of the people are riiown in the statistios collected at the cenh 
^ s^^bf i^2ik From these it appears tjiat cf thennala 

(^apstioiiBr, adult population ^(not less than 45 yea«bof age), 233 

Bxe nmiA|j|ai# ^rafeMmxa^^^ sipidi as GoTei|imenV4erraKrt8, pnasili 
diHS|^ 1421 M domeiHo servioe^ as pexlcaal sexraiit^ 
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kae^og or or Ilia oonrejanoe 

goods ; ^58^ m agri^l^arfli operationti 1,|;58 in indusirial ooottpations, arts 
meobsi^, and the preparation of all olaStesrof jiabstanoes, re||etable, mineral) and 
animal. There were 1,85^ persoilB rdinrned ailh^nrers and dl7j» of 
occnpi||loi|^ Taking tbs fttal population^ irrespeotive of age or sex’i^the 
.retuma give 2,845 as kndholders, 28,154 as cukivators, amd 16,594 B8.6nga{|ed 
in occmpations nnoOluMed with agricnltnre. The educational statlstios, whkA 
are op^ssedljr jaiiperfeot, ahow 56d males as able^^to road and write ontof a total 
mdk popidatioB4mmhering^25|976 ibtils. Bang^kal formed a portion ^ Dehli- 
J4khan in 1839, alid was asssessed -with £t&wa diit^^^ After the 

mutiny, the 107 villages now ^oamprismg par^ were transferred to 
Mainpuri imd were formed into a separate pargaaah under the namet^^BamiHaL 

BeftNABAB/'A large village in tiie pargaOah of 'the samd name in^the Main^ 
pari district, is distant 20 miles 'from Mainpuri. The population, ii\ 1872, 
numbered 1,356 souls. There is a' second-class police-staiieiBhHind ti jm^ofBce 
here. Bamdhal now gifos^its name to the old pasganah of Bibamau, formerly 
known as Dehli-Jdkhan. ' 

BawAR, a parganah of^ahsil Bhongaoi of theMainpar^dBstrkt, is4)Ouiided 
on the north ky;.parganalrSbamsabad of the Faruklfiibad district ; on tbk'soiitii 
and Mrest by^rganah BhOkigaon, and on the east by parganah Kishni-NaMganj^ 
According to the measurement i>etapiMt<19084>8«) of the present settlemmit, tbo 
parganah then oontained a total arok amounting to 98,029 acres, of wttSell 
11,324 acres wdSre cultivated (9,775 irrigate^/, 4,569 'ams were oulturable 
(1,048 acroa under groves), and 2,361 acres were barren and unctdtirable. 

The Kdli Badi forms the Northern boundary of the pargahph and separistes it 
I f ’ from Farukhabad. ‘^It formrvw belt of lowdying alla- 
ys ca eatures. inundated during the rains, but usually 

dry enough in November to admit of rahi crops being sown, It ^ contains trash 
inherent ^moisture, and water is seldom farther than from fotfr to eight ffeet 
from the sd^ace. Irrigation is seldom^^liad recourse to except for sugar-dane 
and gardiu pro(|poe and wheat in dry seasons. Small knchcha wells, called 
are dug at a small expense and are worked by dhenkliSf but last only 
untif|he commencement of the ensuing rains. In a year*of brought like 1869 
this tfaolprodimed etsellent^im but in a year of excessive rain, ItW 1874 
andl875,gre«Aiigaiy is eaued by the lengthened and heavy floodings from 
the river.* To thesontlrnf thofsrdi strip runs a belt of high and nneven sandy 
554f, nearly alhjlimrrigato^ the exception of icatt isolated lefelsjpots whore 

villages hate g^eraHy^been^ planted. Farther south, the country^ hoeomde 
level again ^dlhe sojiimproves oidrivatioui^ plaoee^ 

.stratum admitS'of Ib^Kii^ha and putta wel^ l||p|dta4 by eatfie, 
MHtt4»#mt equal the ddmert qf - ^ 
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superior kind of bMr known as or piliya wheii good, and as Hkwriya where 

indifterent. The latter soil is fairly distinct and has a orilip feel when trodden 
on by which it is easily distinguishable from the former. In many Tillages of 
this tract, the home-lands have now been worked up by constant irrigation and 
manure to an equality with those of real ddmot villaSbs. The average depth pf 
water from the surface in the level tracts is 20 feet. The^revalence of hAtir, in 
many places infested by the destructive weed AJns, is di^^e'lo the fact that the 
Isan and the KAli approach each other more closely hare than in any other of 
the parganahs of Mainpuri. The only patch of real loam is in the sou^*>eastem 
corner of the parganah, and y4th this exception and the lands along the E&li and 
bordering on jhils and ponds, the whole area comprises sand of varying quality. 
Pure sand is, however, most prevalent and is often barely 6t for cultivation. 
Uiar plains occur only in the small *diirnat tract and give place elsewhere to 
sandy ridges or sketches of bhiir which have been thrown opt of cultivation by 
the presence of Adns grass, there are few jhils, and at present no canals, but 
the projected Lower Ganges canal will fully supply the wants of the unprotected 
area. 2,398 acres are returned as irrigated from jbils and rivers and 7,377 acres 
as watered from wells of 4he total* habitually irrigated^area. Kuohcba wells 
seldom reach the spring-level, and, in many places, even pukka, vrells cannot be 
constructed. In the strip lying between the Kill tardi and the level southern 
tract, lever wells can only be used, and these are only fed from percolation, and 
yield, tlierefore, a scanty and variable supply of water. The subsoil throughout 
this tract is unfavourable to the construction of swells with one single and 
remarkable exception. M{. McCouaghey notes that close to the village of 
Husainpur there is a narrow strip of firm subsoil, capable of supporting wells, 
which, though only a few yards in width, extends frdm the Kali to the Isan in 
a direction perpendicular to their course. All along this line crowds of wells are 
seen,' whilst to the east and west of it only a few percolation wells are possible. 


The following statement compares the past and present areas of this par- 
ganah ar- 


Comparison ol former 
and present areas. 
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Cultivaticm Im increased since 1885 by 3,808 acres, ^ 22*09 per cent*, 
inigation 1^4,184 acres, or 84*75 percent Theproportion of iirigation tocod** 
Ui$tion faai risen from 80*59 per cent, in 1835 to*46*88 per cent* 
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Uie iBTuion made by MeBBrs. UnwiA and BobertBon in 1844 affected 33 
Soil! dth«ir eBtatCB, with a revenue of Bb. 16, 756| and their reports 
^ **** show that, during the previous seven years, the oultivated 

area had fallen from 12, 5|6 acres to 7,8I7aoreB, orby 37*7 per oeni, inthose 
vShtgcB. Taking the Btatistios of 53 villages for 1844-45, we find that the ottlti * 
vation had fallen from 14,427 acres to 9,084 acres, or by 37*03 per cent, since 
1835, so that, all round, the loss daring those years cannot be under 37 per cent, 
of the total cultivatioiC The increase therefore between 1844-45 and 1868-69 
must be close upon 90 per cent. In 1850-51, Mr. Raikes gave the cultivated 
area at 19,110 acres, or only 1,989 acres below the present standard. At the 
recent settlement, Mr. McOonaghey adopted only two divisions of soils, the home- 
land and the outlying land or barha* The former he divided into three classes : 

. first quality irrigated, second quality irrigated, and dry. The first class occurs in 
those villages where there is either a marked superiority in soil, or where the 
cultivators belong chiefiy to oastes celebrated for their industry and skill in culti- 
vation ; the second class comprises all the remaining irrigated home-land, and 
the third class all the dry area. The primary divisions of the barha or outlying hdr 
land is into irrigated and dry. The former division is still further distinguished 
by the naturad soils ; the first quality comprisinglddmat and goodjrira, while the 
second quality embraces all the inferior pfra, iikuriyaj and pure bMr* The unirri- 
gated barha hsA three sub-divisions ; the first quality containing level ddmat and 
superior p{ra; the second quality embracing level, inferior, pfra, tihuriyay and 
hhiAr, and the third comprising the uneven tikuriya and bhdfy to be found chiefiy 
to the south of the KAli tardi tract already noticed. The tardi land of the K4U 
and jlifls has also been separated and divided into irrigated and dry : in the former 
class is included all land for which water, if required, is available from wells, 
rivers, or ponds during the latter'part of the rabi season, and all other tardi land 
is entered as dry. The above remarks sufficiently explain the following statement, 
which shows the area of each class, its average rent and assumed rental value 

Soil ftatiities. 
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TbiMd^ fignrai a total '(^altiTatc4 of 81^060 aoros^ an a?erEgi ivnt- 
rate of Ba. 2*10-6 per acre, and an asanmed rental of Ba. 55,957. The rent-rate 
thus found is 49 per cent, above that adopted in 1844-45, and Mr. McConaghey 
attributes 30 per cent, of this increase to an absolute rise in rents and 19 per 
cent to increase in irrigation; During the year of measurement, the kharif 
crops covered 57*47 per cent, of the total cultivated area^ and amongst them 
sugar-cane occupied 1*65 per cent, of the whole area under the plough ; hd^ra^ 
26*48 per cent. ; jodr, 8*27 per cent.; maize, 4*85 pef cent.; cotton, 2*2 per 
cent. ; mothf 9*01 per cent., and indigo 0*51 per cent. In the ni5i, wheat 
covered 12*93 per cent, of the entire annual cultivation; barley, 16*61 per cent. ; 

and 5^'Aaf, 9*3 per cent., and gram, 1*15 per cent. Moth and bdjra^ charae- 
teristic of a poor soil, are here at their maximum in the district. 

The first assessment of the parganah as constituted in 1802-03 amounted to 

Flioaihistor 11,367, which was left unchanged at the second 

I history. settlement. At the third the revenue was raised to 

Bs. 15,986, and with some variation remained near that sum, eventually rising 
to Bs. 17,693 on an average of five years preceding 1836. Mr. Bobinson 
raised the demand for 1836 to Bs. 19,824, including the revenue of two resumed 
lamdji patches in Bewar kh4s and falling at Be. 1-4-8 per acre on the cultiva- 
tion. Notwithstanding this light assessment, the turbulent Bais proprietors 
up their engagements in 10 out of the 33 estates comprising tbe^arganah, 
in the hope of compellmg a reduction. These estates were let in farm, but the 
drought of 1837-38 coming so soon afterwards obliged the authorities to under* 
take a complete revision, which was carried out by Mr. Unwin under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Robinson. Between 1835 and 1844, as already noticed, 37 
per cent, of the entire cultivated area became waste, kdns grass increased, sales 
and farms for arrears were numerous, and, in most cases, purchasers were not 
ip be found, and Government was obliged to buy in the estates. Taking the 
villages for which we have the statistics of the revision, we find that 9,084 
acres were cultivated, and paid a revenue of Bs. 13,639, falling at Be. 1-7-11 
per acre for 1845, against Re. 1-4-6 per acre at Mr. Robinson’s settlement, 
the difference being due to the fact that all the bad land was thrown out of culti- 
vation at the revision, and the remaining good land was able to pay a higher 
rate. The general rent-rate from the callage papers, in 1835, was B/e. 1-12-0 
per acre, and in 1845 was Bs. 2-1-3 per acre, which shows that both officers 
took the same proportion of the rental assets in* calculating the demand, Mr. 
Unwin’s revised demand on the entire parganah commenced with a rednotilpn 
of Bs. 5,476 in 1845-46, or a demand of Ife. 14,347, which gradually rose to 
Bs.» 16,826 in 1850-51, and would have remained at that figure to the Mtd 
of the settlement had not remissions been made* on aboount of land taken up 
purpose., wM.li brought down the revenue to Bs. ie,4M d«i%the 
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lift jrliir nf t&o lettiment. The meaQs of the nine villages added to ^ par- 
ganah siooe last settlement was Bs. 3,130, reduced to Rst 2,818 in 1850*41, 
and amoonting to Rs. 2,816 daring the last year of the settlement, giving 
Bs. 19,307 as the revenae of the whole parganah as it now stands in 1868*09« 
Prior to assessment the recorded rental was Rs. 39, 241, or corrected for under- 
rented land at occnpancy rates, and land held on division of prodnoe at cash 
rates, it amounted to Bs. 45,083. Mr. McConaghey’s assumed soil rates, as 
already seen, gave a rintal of Bs. 55,957, on which ho ultimately assessed at 
Bs. 24,940. 

. StaHaties of tncidena. 




Revenue 
and cesses. 

‘ ■■ ■ — — r - 

Incidence of revenue on 


Revenue 

Total area. 
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19,307 

10,374 

0 11 0 

0 18 0 

0 14 8 

ment. 

First year of present settle- 
ment. 

34,940 

97,434 

0 14 8 

0 IS 7 

1 3 11 


The increase in pure revenue has therefore been Rs. 5,633, or 29*17 per cent., 
and in revenue with cesses has been Rs. 7,060, or 34*65 per cent. Since the 
new assessment was declared, in October, 1870, the recorded rental has risen 
to Rs. 47,483, or by Rs. 8,192, and corrected for land still under-rented to Rs. 
56,800, or by Bs. 11,717— facts which show that the new assessment combined 
with the proposed introduction of the Ganges canal will enable the proprietors 
to tide over any temporary difficulty from the inclemency of the seasons that 
may befal them. 

following statement shows the transfers that took place between 1840 
and 1869-70, divided into three periods. During the 
^*^^*** first period, transfers took place in 13 villages ; during 

the second period in 11 villages, and daring the third period in 42 villages. In 
16 villages no transfers have taken place since 1840 ; in 22 villages less than five 
fawmBhaTOclMoged handi; in 6 villagM between five and ten biswas; in 0 rilla^M 
between 10 and 15 biswas ; in 0 Tillages between 15 and 20 biswas, and in 8 
Tillages the entire ligbtshaTe ^ecm slienated. Altogether 35*19 per oenti of 
t|pi ana has been transferred. Except the compnlsor, sales dntmg 

tte.^airtraw period snoeee^ng thiamine of 1837-38, few transfers oocmied 
IpIbrionsAr the mntiny. During the last twelre yean a large ana haa obanged 
hMk Itat prieae bave risen onuidenUy, and the oanse cannot bo attributed to 
aiy^Btianiteoitiioiafenn^ fapar dwa enlaTWipm aeWfly t^tieibe arm^ 
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piioe for the poor land of fiewar that they have gifen for the enperior laudvof . 
Qhiror and Mainpnri; — 

Tr<m»fer Raiment. 
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Mode of transfer. 
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Aoooiding to the ceuas of 1872, psfgaoah Bewar eontained 113 inhabited 
Fepaiatbm. iites, of which 89 had leu than 800 inhabitante ; 

20 had between 800 and 500; 8 had between 500 and 
1,000; and one had between 2,000 and 8,00a the eetlleiiient reeordh^^*^^ 
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that diiring the year of measurement (1868*69) there were 66 separate villages^ 
of which nine were uninhabited, giving an average village area of 481 acres ^ 
(824 cnltivated). There were 126 inhabited sites, having an average area of 
222 acres (167 acres cultivated). The total population, in 1872, numbered* 
18,040 souls (7,724 females), giving 480 to the total area and 547 to 
the square mile of cultivation. There was an average of 278 inhabitanta 
to each recorded village and 143 to each inhabited site. Classified accord-* 
ing to religion, there were 17,429 Hindds, of whom 7,463 were females, • 
and 611 Mnsalm^ns, amongst whom 261 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,468 
Brahmans, of whom 643 were females; 8,071 Rajpdts, including 1,182 females; 
184 Baniyas (84 females), whilst the great mass of the population is included 
iu the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 12,706 
souls, of whom 5,554 are females. The principal Brahman' sub-division 
found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (1,118). The chief Rajpdt clans are 
the Bais (1,786), Oanr (350), Chauhdn, Bdchhal, Eatehiriya, Ghandel, Ujain, 
Niknmbh, and Baghel. The Baniyas chiefiy belong to the Agarwdl sub-divi- 
sion. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kdchhi (2,861), 
Cham4r (2,64 1 ), and Ghosi (1,860). Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Lodha, Eah4r, 
Bharbhunja, Eori, Mahdjan, Darzi, Garariya, Kumhdr, Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, 
Hajj&m, Lohdr, Dhanak, Eh4krob, Nunera, Edyath, Son^r, Mdli, Bairdgi, 
Ehatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, Goshdin, and Ehatri. The Musalmans 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (258), Fatbdns (167), and Sayyids. 

At the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, Rajpdts held 92*81 per 
cent, of the total number of the villages; in 1869 
Froprleton. ^ amongst them, Bais held 

68*21 per cent. ; Ohduhdns, 8*77 per cent ; Baghels, 8*46 per cent. ; Parihdrs, 
2*07 per cent., and Rdthors and Gaurs, 0*89 per cent. Brabmdns have in- 
creased their possessions from 1*54 per cent, to 8*06 per cent, and Edyaths from 
6*15 per cent, to 7*14 per cent, whilst Tamolis, Ahirs, and Musalmans have 
acquired 1*4 per cent. Of the 65 villages in the parganah, 21 are held on 
zaminddri tenure, 41 on pattiddri, and three on bhdyachdra tenure. There 
were 1,891 recorded proprietors at settlement, giving an average holding of 20 
acres, of which 15 acres were cultivated, to each proprietor. There were 34 
cultivating and 229 non-cultitating proprietors in thezaminddri villages ; 549 
jpltivating and 354 non-cultivating proprietors in the pattiddri villages, and 5 
cultivating and 220 non-cultivating^roprietors in the bbdy acfadra villages. Six- 
teen villages were held by resident proprietors, 30 villages by non-resident, and 
19villagesby a mixed proprietaiy body. In the last class, thepriopiurtionclfit 
lages occupied, by resident proprietors was 11*7 to 
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ncm^refidents. Altogether 58d proprietors ottltivat^ a portidil or held a por- 
tkm of their propertj' as seer. Bais Rajpdts owned the whole pargahab at last 
settlement with the exception of six Tillages, four of which <Bewar, Bfl- 
pnr, Saraija Govindpur, and Mdnpur Biker) belonged to Kfyaths ; (me 
(Ohhabilepiir) to the Eananjiya Chandhri of Binsija, and onO (Paraunkha) 
to the Baghel Raja of Tirwa. The Bais landholders still possess oyer two- 
thirds of the parganah, and the two entire villages (Athlakhra and Chandanpnr) 
and the half shares in two others (Nagla Penth and MnShpur) held bj Ohati* 
hdns came to them by inheritance from a Bais mother. The Bais all claim 
descent from a common ancestor, and their history .has already been given in 
the distriot notice. 

At the recent settlement, Rajpdts (1,834) held .8, 018 acres as cultivators, or 
38*15 per cent, of the entire cnltivated area ; Ahirs 
Caitivatori. (814) held 3,092 acres, er 14*71 per cent.; Ohamdrs 

(764) held 2,368 acres, or 11*25 per cent; KdeMs (7101 held 2,098 acres, or 9*98 
par cent4 Brahmans (1,071) held 1,779 acres, or 8*46 per cent., and Lodhas 
(208) held 1,084 acres, or 5*16 per Cent. The remainder of the cultivated area, 
amonniing to 2,577 acres, was held by variocts castes. Rajpdts (ohiefiy Bais) 
hold 98 per cent, of the seer area and 38 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
The following statement shows the distribution of the cnltivated area amongst 
aaoh class of cultivator, tlieir rents and relative strength: — 


Cultwating BtatiBim. 



















278 ooeupanoy tenantf, tuUiirating 896 aore8> and 861 taBania*at^w31} 
cultivating 661 acres, paid rent in kind. 

The oecnpations of the people are shown in the statistics colleoied at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears tiiai of the 
Occcpatione. population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 22 are employed in professional avocations, such as Qovernment servants, 
pnesis, doctors, and the like ; 551 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 393 in commerce, in baying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 4,344 in agricultt^ral operations ; 573 in industrial oecnpations, arts, and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 540 persons returned as labourers and 61 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 1,373 as landholders, 11,273 as cultivators, and 5,394 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 245 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 10,316 souls. Bewar is the 
Birwar of Akbar’s records and has lost no portion of its area since the celsion. 
In 1836, the parganah was settled as part of the Farukhabad district, but was 
shortly afterwards transferred to Mainpuri and has ever since remained part of 
the Bhongaon tahsil. In 1839, Mr. Edmonstone transferred the villages of 
Ghandpur, Malhamai, and Kamnagaria from Kishni to Bewar. Subsequently 
Ghhabilepur and Hfijipur Baran were received from Farukhabad, and Athlakhra, 
Ghandanpur, Bilpur, and Saraiya Govindpur from Bhongaon. 

Bbwab, a village in the parganah of the same name in the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, 17 miles east of Mainpuri. The population, in 
1872, was 2,760. Bewar possesses a first-class police-station and has some local 
trade. 

BhauXn or Sarsa Boad, a railway -station on the East Indian line, in par- 
ganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 28 miles from Mainpuri, 
6 miles from Sarsaganj, 13 miles by rail from Shikohabad, and 12 miles by rail 
from Jaswantnagar. The village is traversed by both the railway and the Sarsa 
nadi. The zamindfirs are Dhdkara Rajpdts, and the cultivators are chiefly Th4- 
knrs, Brahmans, Garariyas, Edohhis, and Cham&rs, most of whom are in the 
etycyment of doenpanoy rights. There are eighteen inhabited sites within the 
village area, having a total pofnilation of 2,947 souls. 

BeAWWATor £h4wat,a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri 
district, lies on the road from Mafrii>arl to S&mfin, six miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, waa 770. llsere is a large mined building here whi^ 
belonged to an old family of Thikurs. Tbe zamtndi&rs are diiefly 
BnAmans, and Efiyaths, and the cultivators are mainly composed of Ahirs and 
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hollowB where stagnant water oolleots. The oentral road is Well kept and ot^i 
and is sddom overcrowded even on market days. From this road tdms ofiTto 
the north the winding lane which runs throogh and past the old basari This 
too is lined tnth shops of a poorer character, and contains the only other 
place of business in the town. Altogether the town-site » long and narrow^ 
lying along the Trunk road, with, perhaps, a greater number of houses to the 
north than to the south of the road, and with its public buildings along the roftdi 
to the west. The hoth^es generally are bcdlt of mud, and the few briok-biiyt' 
ones that exist are so scattered as hardly to be noticed. To the west of the town 
is the sardi, a good-sized enclosure, shaded by good trees and lying a little^off^ 
the road. The temple of Mahddeo, built for Dwarka D&s, a Baniya, by workmen 
from Farukhabad, stands near the sariii, and has rooms free to poor travellers, 
who also receive a daily dole of grain from the owner. Opposite this there is a 
large and much neglected excavation, and between that and the great road is the 
police-station. Opposite the police-station are the old tahsili buildings, and gn 
the same side of the road is the jpardo, or halting-place for carts, and the school- 
house. Behind the school, the surface slopes down to the great jhil, and east of 
the school the long bazar commences. A new mosque crowns a mound ki the 
centre of the town, in the Pathdn quarter, which is further noticeable for its 
high enclosure-walls and deep narrow lanes, interspersed with ruined houses, 
which attest to much prosperity in former times. To the east end of the town ruined 
houses are more numerous, and altogether, when once the great central way is left, 
the whole appearance of the town sinks into that of an ordinary agricultural vil- 
lage. The water in the wells is found at a depth of only fourteen feet from 
the surface in the cold-weather, due, no doubt, to the fact that the general level 
is little above that of the depression which gives rise to the jbil at the south of 
the town. There is no canal- irrigation near. The whole town-site, where not 
interfered with by excavations, drains into the jhil, which in its torn, when 
full to overflowing, drainshby a ndla into the Isan Nadi, three miles to the south 
of the town. Fever is prevalent in the autumn months, and in 1871 the deaths 
from this cause amounted to over 15 per mille of the population. 

From materials supplied by Mr. Denniston, c.s., I give the following 
ADalysis of the popnlii- analysis of the population according to the census of 
****“* 1872, chiefly to show what can be done in this direct : 

tion from the official records. It would be manifestly out of place, and would 
unduly swell the bulk of theft volumes, were such detail given for each small 
town. I have according^ \}6nfined myself in detailed descriptions to towUft. 
having more than 10,^ mhabiiants. The census returns of 1872 shbw that 
Bhongaon had then 4,496 Hindu inhabitani (2,123 females), and there were 
1,775 Mnsalmans (933 females), while the labouring population amongtirthifib^ ’ 
numbered 2,172 sotds. Iher$ Vere among the Hindds, 654 Brahmanuijilw ' 
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oih^ <m]ti^tors> 13d heqrdsmeb^ 177 jt^dfi-growers and Ml|er8^:,5 
lerving. classes, acid* 415 OkamArs,*^ £ 0 . The MnsalsaAii 
aisted of Shaikbs, 1,129; 8ayyidf|‘122 ; Patbdns and others, 52 
has twenty-one mt^aUas, and the tahsiliand police-station are ^r^ 0 g^l^ed e* 
another. To the aouth of the road are Enberganj with 348 ; 

Fathaflya witfi 427 ; Tamoli with 220 ; Jauhdri with 200 ; to the north nf 
the^igh road is Saugaigali, 61 ; Parohit4na, 58; Asrk,58; Mirdaha,:168; 
Nonerai, S5 ; and the old bazar, 345. To the east of the town, Muhaih- 
mad Sajryid has 677 inhabitants* The mnhallas to.the north-west and centre 
are Upar Tila, 279; Bakk614n, 116; Karyanib, 468; Garhiya, 281; Pem- 
chiriya, 151 ; Bhatela, 149 ; Hathiyapaunr, 388 ; Ohandhridna, 942 ; Misrdna, 
117 ; Naddfan, 241 ; and the tahsil and police-station, 377. The Brahman 
Edyaths and higher castes of flindds occupy the north and west, while the 
.l(nhammadan8 and lower Hindus live in the east. And this arrangement will" 
be found to obtain in most towns of these Provinces. In Kuberganj, the Musal- 
inins number 175, or 50 per cent., and in Patbariya, or ‘ stone quarter,’ 110, or 
25 per cenk Tamolidna is nearly entirely inhabited by dealers in betel and 
|)dn, who seem to be a fairly prosperous body, owning some land and good 
houses. A tank constructed by one of them adjoins the Subnath tdldh\ The 
Jauhdri quarter has been so named after Mdbdrdj Baksh, kdnungo, a 
Jauhdri Kdyath of the town, and Saugdi after a Bakkdl or Baniya of that gotra : 
these are almost exclusively inhabited by Hindus. The Chaudhri quarter was 
nained after Dhydii Dds, kdnungo, the 6rst Kdyath of his family who obtained 
that title, and Purohitdna after his purohit or priest, oiie Bbagwant Rdi. The 
Idirdaha muhalla is exclusively Musalmdn, and close to it istheNonera quarter, 
inhabited by poor salt- workers, Ndis, and Kdchbis. Karyanib is again exclu- 
sively Musalmdn, the inhabitants arc principally Pathdns, who live by service 
in the army and police, and some of whona are descendants of the garrison of the 
old fort of Bhongaoii. Hathiyapaunr is said to have been so named from a stone 
elephant that formerly existed here ; in the neighbourhood is the tomb of a ^ ShalM 
•pir^ dt martyr, where small gatherings occasionally take place. Hathiyapaunr 
and -Chaudhridna are the oldest quarters of the town. The tomb of Bdbakar (Abi& 
Bakr) outside the town is also an object of reverence, though who he was or 
on what occasion ho and his companions became martyrs is not known. Simi- 
larly the tmnb of one Badan Shahid exists neSr the Ohaudhri mnhalla, of 
which it is related that when some years ago the Site^v was being excavated for 
the purpose of building a house, the body tif the saint ^as found fresh and 
wholcj and immediately rose into great repute as the curer of every imaginable 
iU, to the great profit of the proprietor — a nteaniil of rfising an income Well- 
known and frequently practised in these Provfeces. 



f" 1856 (the ChaufcidAri Act) ie 

a'yiUflj^ police numbering 15 men of all graded .ad»an annual m 
We dost is defrayed from a house-tax 'wWch in" 1878^74' yielded a i^eim dt 
itsvlj» 24) or Be. 0-2-11 perwhead of the population and* Be. per hbi^ 

psseii^ (l,49l). The expenditure during tl^ same year uid ^Bs. 1,177 jiropi 
tWfnoo£e, besides Rs. 52, balance of the previoue year.* There were tjEtSS 
houses in Uie town. Bhongaon may fairly be called the parganah mar&et,1ind 
seems to absorb the sArplus produce of the neighbourhood. Around &e tbwn • 
there are numerous orchards of guava', mango, limes, and oranges^ and the 
E&chhis of the suburbs drive a considerable trade in garden producot » ^ 
There is little deserving the name of history connected with the town. The • 
History founded by Raja Bhim'Sen. Before 

his time there was only a village called Naurungabad, 
south of the town, the site of which was a jungle. There was a small pond 
ihere where the cattle-drivers used to water tlieir cattle, and Bhim Sen happened 
to wash in it one morning as he was passing by. Now BMm Sen was a leper, and 
the w'ater cured the hand he had washed immediately, anil then by nsing more 
bis whole body was healed. Because it had thus become “ Subarn,” the tank 
was called l^dldb Sobar7i-^dth, corrupted into Subndth, Bhlm Sen built a shrine 
to Mah&deo and made the tank a masonry one, but the bricks have since almost 
all fallen in, and the tank forms the jhil which now lies close to the town on 
the south. He also founded the present town and called it Bhitna-grAina, or 
Bhfmgaon, which has ever since .superseded the old name Naurangabad. 
A similar legend is related of Lalitpur and several other towns in these Pro- 
vinces. After this thero are no well-known traditions connected with this place, 
except the fragments that arc associated with certain muhallas. The Mubam^ 
inadan rule gives it more importance. Bhongaon was one of the two dastdrsor 
districts of sirkar Kauauj when the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari' was written, and there was 
a very large parganah of the same name (see Mainpuri District), The town 
was the centre of this daslur, and in it still stands the high mound which 
marks the place where the walls of the fort of the amiV, or governor, stood sur- 
rounded by a large moat. The fort appears to have been partly or entirely 
built of bricks, perhaps without cement, for many of them have been dug out 
and removed, and the present appearance of the ruins show that, for a long time, 
mud must have been freely used to prop the structure. The site of the fort is 
large and high, and there is a very fine view from the top, but there are now * 
no houses on it, and the mens mound is not high enough to be seen above the 
surrounding buildings. There aie few stories current regarding these amils. 
One of the best remedt>6red is the Marhatta amil under Bdia Pandit, who kept iip 
an establishment at thawest of town, where the tahsfl now stands; and this partii 
sometinies called B4l4ganj. The -amil is said to have had only a small foroe 
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Iier6| and it is probable diat members of tbe force have sometimes settled here 
'permanently; the Fathdn quarter of Kuberganj especially seems to have become 
inhabited in this way. It was under the Muhammadan rule that the K&yaths 
of the place rose to distinction and obtained the name of Ohaudhris. 

Bhonoaon, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Mainpuri district^ 
is bounded on the north by parganahs Ahpur Patti and Bewar and the Farnkh- 
abad district; on the west by parganahs Kurdoli and Mainpuri; on the east 
by parganah Eishni, and on the south by parganahs Eathal and Eishni* The 
records prepared during the year of measurement (1868-d9) give a total area 
amounting to 177,027 acres, of which 98,350 acres were cultivated (63,978 
acres irrigated), 26,392 acres were oulturable (4^804 acres under groves), 
and 52,285 acres were barren. 

The natural featuresof the parganah are very vhried. Owing to its irregular 
shape and considerable extent, it stretches well into the 
sandy tract on the north and the loam tract on the south. 
It contains the dry tract lying between the Edli river on the north and the 
well-irrigated tract lying between the latter river and the Rind. It might 
well be described,*’ writes Mr. D. M. Smeaton, as made up of stray pieces 
of the adjacent parganahs. It is the meeting-place of all surrounding varieties 
of soils. It cannot therefore be judged of as a whole by itself. Nothing 
general can be predicated of it ; conclusions drawn from other parganahs 
will only partially apply to it. Every class of soil, every quality of culti- 
vation, every caste of cultivator, every kind of tenure, and all the 
varieties of irrigation are found within it.” Its want of uniformity is its 
marked characteristio, and this will best be shown by taking a section of the 
parganah, from the E41iNadi on the north to the Arind on the south. Close to 
the E41i is a belt of real tardi laud, subject to inundation during the rains and 
only producing rabi crops. The soil is a fair alluvial loam, containing much 
inherent moisture, and is most productive in dry seasons. In years of excessive 
rain-fall, like 1875, ityields nothing. Next conies a narrow strip of sandy soil 
broken by the drainage from the uplands and nearly devoid of cultivation. 
Above this along the uplands comes another strip of sandy soil, level and possess- 
ing fair well-capabilities and growing most kinds of crops. Passing this belt, 
a streiohof fine friable loam is met with along the water-shed between the E41i 
and the Isan. Further setth the loam becomes more and more mixed with 
sand, until in the latitude of Bh^gaon it fairly gets within the infiuence of the 
Isan drainage system, and loam entirely gives place to sand. To the north and 
immediately along the river, the sand ocdfrs Jn drifting ridges, almost worth- 
less, for cultivation. To the south ^of the river, after passihg the sand-ridges 
along its bank, the soil gradually^ becomes mixed with loam, and in« a riiort 
time the great loam tract interspersed withirast war plains is reached* Ibis 
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ooniinnes to be ttie eharacterbiio of the parganah op to the borclora of 
Eblini and Earhal, the onlj exception being the strip of sand)^ soil dose to either 
bank of the Arind. The kdna weed is found more or less all over the northern 
division, and especially in the villages along the sterile banks of the Isan. In 
the loamy tracts irrigation is efficient, wells can easily be dog and are constant 
and durable, and the spring-level is usually reached : but from the Qrand Trunk 
road to the Isan there is hardly any irrigation ; the wells derive thdr supply 
from percolation, and must be supported by an elaborate lining of wicker-work 
or bricks ; the supply of water is scanty and is fai' from the surface. Along the 
lean water may be raised in places by lifts, but across it wells become again 
possible, and are in use right up to the Cawnpore branch of the (Ganges canal. 
Bhongaon, Kusmara, and ll&h&bds are the only markets of any note in the 
parganah. The communications are fair, comprising three great metalled roads ; 
that from Etawa to Farukhabad, the Grand Trunk road and the branch leading 
from Bhongaon through Mainpuri to Agra, and a fair-weather road from Sdmdn 
to Mainpuri. A road from Rishni by Hatpaon and Fundri to Bhongaon has 
recently been recommended for construction as a necessary aid to the deve- 
lopment of the resources of the parganah. At present, during the rams, the 
usar plains are sheets of water, while the streams are rapid, deep, and nnbridged. 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle- 
ments : — 



These figures show that cultivation has increased 29 per cent, since last set- 
tlement and irrigation by 44 per cent., whilst the proportion of irrigation to 
cultivation has risen from 58 per cent, to 65 per cent. At the same time 
population has increased, centres of industry have^multiplied, the number of 
houses has increased from 8,960 to. 22,352, and the number of ploughs from 
6,335 tp 13,175. In dassifyihg his soils, Mr. Smeaton kept, as a rule, the 
two great classes of bhdr and ddgiaf separate, but where manure^ high culti- 
vation and irrigation had obliterated the vake of these natural distinctions, he 
included them in hU home drcles, of which^he made three, varying from each 
other in relative quality. Strange to ssy, the home-land in villages hai 
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Dflen been found superior to the same class in learn villa^s and has paid 
higher rates. His sub-division of the hMr and diSimat proper has not 
alto^ther been founded upon natural superiority, but wherever locality has im- 
plied favourable circumstances, such has been taken into account. In the 
tardi classes also, the general value ascertained from actual rent-rates has 
guided the classification. The fallowing statement shows the^rea under each 
class of soil, the average rent-rate assumed, and the rentaV value derived there- 
from for purposes of assessment : — • 

i • Soil Statist !c8. 


Soil. 
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Hopio circle 1st, 

• •• 

3,986 

9 4 

86,871 

DUrnat 1st, wet, ... 

6,432 

5 4 

83,873 

Ditto Snd, 

••• 

6,800 

7 2 

48,430 

Ditto 2nd, wet. 

16,199 

3 16 

39,846 

Ditto 3rd, 

... 

},606 

3 4 

13,681 

tihir iardi 1st, ... 

9,868 

8 12 

10,718 

BMr dst. wet, 

eei 

7,397 

4 6 

88,%37 

Ditto 2nd, ... 

1,081 

2 8 

9,70.3 

: Ditto dry, 


836 

2 12 

2,354 

Ddmat tardi ,. 

1,9.32 

3 4 

6.468 

PhUr Snd, wet, 

... 

t3J194 

8 8 

35.979 

Ditto Snd, 

821 

3 4 

2,668 

Ditto dry, 


1S,9S7 

2 0 

36,454 

Tardi, 8rd ... 

178 

1 8 

267 

Bh&r 8t 8, wet. 


567 

2 8 

1 240 

Isan and Arind tordi, ... 

2,73 1| 

3 4 

8,876 

Ditto dry, 

... 

10,387 

1 6 

13,638 

Kill Nadi tardi, 

686| 

4 4 

2,916 


These figures give a total area of 98,258 acres, with an average rent-rate of 


Rs. 8-12-3 per acre and a rental value of Rs. 3,70,233. The crops dur- 
ing the year of measurement (1868-69) covered 54*7 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, against 37 0 per cent, in 1840. In 1868-69, cane occupied 
3*6 per cent. ; cotton, 3 48 percent ; rice, 2*8 per cent., and pulses, 38*3 per 
cent. In the rabi, wheat covered 16'9 per cent, ; barley, 14 3 per cent., and 
mixed wheat and barley (gojSy 5*4 per cent. Mr. Smeaton accounts for the 
increase in the proportion of Atof/ crops in two ways:— (l) tfie fields which 
bear one year in very many cases are sown with rabi in the next, and 

vm versd; the transfer of 52 villages since last settlement to parganah Main?- 
puri must Jia^ve materially altered the permanent proportion of rahi to hlidirif^ 
because they were nearly all well irrigated and grew a - great proportion of 
rabi ; por has cane or cotton shown much increase. 


Fiscal history. 


The changes that have occurred in the coftistitiition of ' the parganah sipce 
the British occupation render it impossible, as well lis 
unprofitable, to collect the statistics of the earlier settle- 
ments. The portion formerly included in taluka Manohhana was assessed for 
many years in a lump sum without any attempt to distribute the reveni^e over the 
individual villages. Mr. Edmonstone, dealt separately with Bhongaon 

proper and Mancbhanay but it^'^mnst be remembered that since then 16 
villages of Bhongaoi^roper and 36 villages of Manohhana have been transferred 
to parganah Mainpuri| so that the parganah actually contains but 2()2 out of 
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ihe 254 villages existing in 1840. Those 202, however,,hav 0 since been incre<^ 
ed to 237 by the partition of villages and the formation of hamlets into indej^n- 
dent villages. In Bhongaon proper, he decided upon the relative rights of the 
Kdyaths and the local village communities, and in Manchhana the cla|ms of the 
Baja of Mainpuri were made to give way before the undoubted ownership of the 
pillage proprietary bodies. For the actual assessment of Bhongaon he divided 
it into t \(0 great circfes: the first or southern division, and tiie second or nor- 
thern division, separated from each other by the Isan river. ^ His classificatioiH^ 
was, however, not entirely based on locality, but as the majority of the good vil- 
lages lay to the south of the Isan, their position gave the name to the class, and 
a village locally north was. included in his southern division if it^ came up to 
the standard of that class. The soils of these circles wore arranged according 
to the conventional classification by locality, nut quality, and were farther siib- ' 
divided into wet and dry or irrigated and unirrigated. A similar proceeding 
was adopted in taluka Manchhana, but here, owing to the excellent cliar^ten 
of the villages- which the Raja of Mainpuri had taken possession of, tho 
entire taluka came under the first class. Tho result of his assessment was a 
revenue of Rs. 1,62,647, which was reduced by Mr. Unwin in 1845-46, 
Mr. Unwin’s assessment was a progressive one, rising, in 1852-53, to 
Bs. 1,44,949, and thus giving a permanent redaction in tho demand amounting 
to close upon 12 pe^ cent. The now settlement was made by Mr. D. M. Smeaten, 
and was declared in January, 1872. His rental at assumed rent-rates on tho 
various classes of soil was, as already shown, Rs. 3,70,233, falling at Rs. 3-12-3 
on the cultivated acre and at Rs. 2-1-5 per acre on the total area, agaiust a 
rental assumed by Mr» Edinonstone of about Rs. 2,36,348, falling at Rs. 3-1-7 
per acre on th^^ cultivation. The recorded rental for 1276 fasti (1868-69) 
amounted to Rs. 2,65,975, or corrected for under-rented land at the all-round 
tenant rate of Rs. 3-1-7 per acre, io Rs. 2,90,810. The recorded rental of the 
settlement village papers as finally corrected amounted to Rs. 2,60, 96dj or cor* 
rected as before to Bs. 3,23,702, so that the increase in the corrected rental has 
been Bs. 32,892^>against4m increase in revenue of Rs. 34,781. The follovrttg 
statement shows the incidence of the revenue of 1869-70 and of 1872-73 
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The increase, therefore, in pure revenue has been Bs. 34,781, or 23'99 per 
cent., and in revenue with cesses has been Rs. 46,112, or d0*42‘per cent 
Ilie annexed statement shows the transfers which have taken place between 
1840 and 1870. As in other parganahs of the district, 
the transfers during the second period have been small 
compared with those in the first and third periods. In round numbers, 42 per 
cent of the entire cultivated area has been permanent^ alienated during the 
currency of the past settlement, or 41,810 acres out of the entire 59,508 acres 
subject to transfer. 

Transfer Sta;^ent's. 


Mode of tranifer. 


Private sale, 
Public do., 
Mortgage, 


Mode of transfer. 


1840 to 1650. 

Private sale, •• 

Public do., •« 
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Total, .. 
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Private sale. 
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Total, .. 
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'* Total, t. 

Over the toholt period. 
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Public |o., •• 

Mortgage, 
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According to the censos of 1872, paiganah Bhongacm contained 642 iniia> 

_ ^ biied aitos, of which 462 had leaa than 200 inhabittaits ; 

opn atMm. ^ 50 Q M' 

1,000; and two had hetween 1,000 and 2,000. Ihc onljtowh oontaS^ 
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iiK>rB than 5,000 inhabitants was Bhon^aon itself with 6,271. The reo >nls 
ooUecfed at settlement (1868-69) show that there M»ere then 237 recordetl 
Tillages (7 uninhabited), having an average area of 74Z acres (415 acres 
cnltivated), and 655 inhabited sites, having an average area of 270 acres 
(150 acres cultivated), giving 502 inhabitants to each village and 182 to 
each inhabited site. The total population, in 1872, numbered 118,920 Suuls 
(58,412 females), giving 429 to the total square mile and 774 to the 
square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, there were 
114,298 Hindds, of whom 51,185 were females, and 4,622 were Mnsahndns, 
amongst whom 2,227 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 11,570 Brahmins, of whom 5,101 were 
females; 7,917 Bajpdts, including 3,132 females; 1,123 Bani}rns(518 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 93,688 souls, of whom 42,434 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiyas 
(9,927), Gujr&ti, and Gaur. Tlie chief Rajput clans are the Chauhdn (3,837), 
Bais (615), Gaur (599), Rathor (307), Bhadauriya, Tanwdr, Dhakra, Kachh- 
wdha, Parihdr, Tank, Solankhi, Bdohhal, Katehiriya, Jddubansi, Sombansi, 
Sengar, Gautam, Ohandel, Ujain, and Panwdr. The Baniyas belong to the 
Saiaugi (512), Agarwal, Mohur, Awadhiya, and Ajudhiyabdsi sub-divisions. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (11,541), Kahdr 
(4,852), Bharbhdnja (1,454), Kdchhi (15,304), Kori (2,654), Mahdjan (3,095), 
Chamdr (15,212), Gadariya (4,398), Kumh&r (1,413), Barhai (1,917), Dhobi 
(1,787), Teli (1,745), HajjAm (2,222), LohAr (1,243;, Dhanak (2,551), AMr 
(15,325 j, and KAyath (1,934). Besides these, the following castes comprising less 
than one thousand members are found in this parganah :—Darzi, KhAkrob, 
Nunera, SonAr, Midi, BairAgi, Kbaiik, Babeliya, Nat, Tamoli, BAri, BanJAra, 
Jogi, GosbAin, KisAn, HalwAi, Kurroi, Ohakwa, and JAt. The M usalmAns are dis- 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (2,030), PathAna (1,576), Sayyids (345), and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the proprietary statistics of the past and 
present settlements, and sliows the percentage of the 
Proprietors. holdings of each caste to the total numOer of villages in 

the parganah 
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Kuyaths and Ahirs hav6 lost consider^^bly an^ Brahmans have gained fall eight 
per cent, of the total number of villages stnoe 1840. The proprietary body in 
the portion belonging te Bhongaon proper was composed chiefly of E&yaths of 
the family of the hereditary Ohandhris of Easbah Bhongaon. Their offioial 
position and knowledge enabled them to usurp & Mge number of villages under 
the native rulers^ and through lapse of time their^lpts in these villages became 
established and were recognized over a great portion of their possessions by 
successive Collectors. Mr. Ed monstone, in 1840, madB a sub-settlement with 
many of the members of the old proprietary body that he found had survived their 
exclusion from the management of the land. Indeed, "so much were these old 
evils remedied by him, that of the 237 villages comprised in the parganah, 81 
were settled by him with the village mukaddams or head-men. 

In 1868-69, Rujpiats (3,334) held 19,874 acres, or 20*31 per c6nt. of the 
entire cultivated area; Ahirs (3,988) held 19,300 acres, 
Culthators. 18*73 per cent.; Brahmans (4,708), 15,745 acres, 

-or 16*09 per cent.; Lodhas (2,770), 12,598 acres, or 12*88 percent. ; E&chhis 
(2,779), 9,837 acres, or 10*06 per cent. ; Chamdrs (2,093), 6,947 acres, or 7*10 
per cent., and the remaining 12,634 acres of the cultivated area were held by 
various castes. The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated 
area amongst these castes according to class, the average area held by each 
caste, the -averago rent paid, and the proportion of the holding of each caste to 
the total cultivated area 

Cultivating StatUtict, 
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tdUceapancy tenant.'*, oulti rating 1,990 apres, and 146 tonants-at-'^ill) oultiyai^ 
ing 1,191 acres, paid rent in kind. 

The ocoupationa of the people are shown in the statistics colleoted at the 
Oceupationi "®6»isus of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 
adult population (not less than fifteen, years o£ 
273 are employed iH^jijllfessional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,232 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers; sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,165 in commerce, in. 
buying, selling, keeping or lending m,oney or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 27,726 in agricultural operations; 4,518 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances,, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,405 persons returned as labouiv 
ers and 480 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 8,463 as landholders, 71,236 as 
cultivators, and 39,221 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,537 
^males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 65,508 
souls. Bhongaon is an old Akbari parganah which bas suffered considerable 
changes. Kisbni-Nabiganj was separated from it in the last century, and at the 
last soUleraent four villages were transferred to Be war and fifteen to Mainpnri, 
whilst 113 villages belonging to taluka Manchhana, wliicb itself originally formed 
a part of Bhongaon, were added to tho parganah. 

Bhongaon, a tahsil of the Mainpnri district, comprises the pnrganahs of 
Bhongaon, Alipur Patti, Bewar, and Kisbni-Nabiganj. The total area accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 contains 463 square miles and 122 acres, of which 
264 square miles and 85 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Govern- 
ment revenue is given at 463 square miles and 122 acres, of which 264 square 
miles and 85 acres are cultivated, 58 square miles and 332 acres are culturable^ 
and 140 square miles and 345 acres are barren. Tho land revenue during the 
same year stood at Rs. 2,60,761 (or with cesses Rs. 2,86,838), falling at 
Be, 0-14-1 on tho total area. Re. 0-14-1 on the entire culturablo area, and 
Re. 1-8-8 on the cultivated area. Tlio population numbered 2,00,753 souls. 
(89,653 females), giving 434 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 1,131 
villages. The same statistics show 167 persons blind, 25 lepers, 28 deaf and 
dumb, 6 idiots, anl 7 insane persons in the tahsil. All details will bo founds 
under the parganah notices. ^ 

Chbaohha, a village in parganah Alipur Patti of the Mainpnri district, is^, 
distant 8 miles from Mainpuri. The*popolation, in 1872, numbered 1,1 Sp aouls, 
Mrs. Birch is zamindar, but the property is mortgaged to Panna 
Farukhabad. The village bas an area of 4,033 acres, or nearly ehv squ^ire m|liQta,i 
and is the largest in the parganah. It containe »ix separytte si)e8| inhitbikKL 
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chiefly bj Lodhas, Cham&rs, K^ohhis, and Abirs^ with a few K&jrathi and 
Arabmaus, the deticendauts 6f the former zaminddrs. 

Dahli, DooIj, or Dehli, a village in pargannh Barn&hal of the Mainpnri dis- 
trict; is distant 2^8 miles from Maiopuri, on the road from Karhal to Sarsaganj. 
The population; in 1872, was 1,501. Dehli was the bead-quarters of tappa Dehli, 
belonging to mah41 Etdwa, and with Jakban formed parganah Bibamau, which 
was subsequently distributed between parganah Barndbal ef this district and 
Etdwa of the Etdwa district. It w»as formerly owned byaAhirs. 

DANNi:HAR; a small village in parganah Ghiror of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, about eight miles from 
Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was only 150. There is an outpost of 
police here. 

Eka, a large village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant about 34 miles from Mainpuri and 22 miles from Shikohabad. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,691 souls. There is a police-station, post- 
office, a small bazar, and a market twice a week. The Bind flows close to the 
village on the north, and near it is the mud fort of Baja Hira Singh, who was 
once a landholder of considerable influence in these parts. 

Ghiror, a parganah of the Mainpuri tahsil in the Mainpuri district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Eta-SAkit of the Eta district and parganah 
Kur&oli of the Mainpuri district ; on the west by parganah Mustafabad ; on the 
south by parganahs Shikohabad and Barnahhl, and on the east by parganah 
Mainpuri. At the measurement (1866-67) for the present settlement Ghiror com- 
prised 96,840 acres, of which 43, *533 acres were cultivated (36,834 acres 
irrigated), 13,092 acres were culturable (677 acres under groves), and 40,215 

. acres were barren. The river Rind flows in a soutb- 

Phyaical featurei. . i 

easterly direction through the middle of the parganah 

with a singularly tortuous course, and exercises a most marked effect on the soil 
of the numerous villages through which it passes. Measured along the loops it 
forms, its length is equal to 2*6 times the direct line drawn from its point of 
entry to its point of departure, which is also the longest that can be taken any- 
where aoroBs the parganah. The tordt of the Rind is universally rich and 
clayey and is greatly superior to that of the Isan, which is generally poor and 
sandy. It comprises 9*25 per cent, of the total area of the parganah, and, in 
some places, yields sugar-cane not only more abundantly, but of a quality 
superior to that grown elsewhere. The Rind drfes up, in the rabi, in time to 
allow of oultivation to the middle of its bed in most places, and altogether 
forms no unimportant characteristio of the parganah. The Isan traverses the 
northern portion of the parganah, and cuts oft the fifteen villages forming tile 
Anuchha estate from the remainder, and also from the canal. Its tardi, with that 
of the Sengar, has been included for assessment purposes with the jbil lowlands. 
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Tbe SoRgar river barely touches the pargaunh, to llie extreme south at Ata 
Harena and Amarpur, and exorcises no perceptible influence. Besides these 
rivers there are some vc'y fine jhils which possess a considerable area of tardi 
soil, which is classed with that of the Sengarand Isan. With these exceptions, 
the entire area of the pargauah is ddmat or loam. In only three places do 
traces of sand occur ; to the east of Ghiror, near Ainarpur and near Kosma 
Hindd, and there ii amounts to only about one per cent, of the total area. 
The Cawnporo brands of the Ganges canal runs through the pargaiiah, from 
west to east, between the Isan and the Rind, and south of it, with the same 
course, the Etnwa branch flows between the Kind and the Sengar. To the ex- 
treme north, the Auncliha villages are cut off from the canal by the Isan, and to 
the south two villages are separated from the Etdwa branch by the Stngar, 
Throughout the wdiolo parganali usar plains are common. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas : — 
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94,S46 
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96,840 
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Cultivaiion, in 1840, covered 86,838 acres ; in 1844, there were 31,299 acres 
under the plough, and in 1850-51 Mr. Raikes returned 36,393 acres as culti- 
vated. It would, therefore, appear that cultivation has increased 18*18 per cent, 
since 1840, 39*09 per cent, since 1844, and 19*62 per cent, since 1850-51. The 
irrigated area has also increased by 4,532 acres since 1840, but the proportion 
of irrigation to cultivation has fallen from 87 to 84*61 per cent. Mr. 
McConaghey thinks that there has not been any real decrease in the propor- 
tion of irrigation to cultivation, and that there must be some error in Mr. 
Edmonstone’s returns, seeing that the canal has been introduced since *1840 
and must now irrigate a greater area than the wells it has displaced could cover. 
Masonry wells are numerous and, in most places, kuchcha wells can be made. 
Water is good and is usually to be found near the surface. Of the total irrigated 
area, at the recent settlement, 21,685 acres were returned as due to wells, 
12,454 acres to the canal, and 2,695 acres to other sources. 'Kharif crops 
covered 46*99 per cent, of the total cultivated area at measurement, and amongrt 
them yodr occupied 21*6 per cent of the total cultivated area ; cotton, 7*3 per 
cent; rice, 6*6 per cent. ; sngar-cane, 4*6 per cent., and indigo, 0*66 per cent, 
in the rahi, wheat covered 21*13 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; barley. 
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t 9*91 per cent ; Ujhar and gojdi^ 14*8 per cent., and gram, 4*7 per cent Tlio 
following statement gives the soil areas adopted at assessment, the average 
rent-rates found to exist, and the valuation made of each class of soil. The 
average rent- rate of the entire 43,345 acres of cultivation is Rs. 4-3-10 per 
acre, giving a rental assets amounting to Ks. 1,83,918. 

Soil statistics^ 
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The first triennial settlement gave a revenue of Rs. 72,440 for Ghiror, the 
second was fixed at Rs. 72,427, and the third at Rs. 

Fiscal history. 83,562. The fourth settlement was for five years, and 

was made by Mr. Batson in 1812-13, and continued with slight variations 
until 1839, when it stood at Rs. 89,222. Mr. Edmonstoiie considered that the 
revenue was a light one, and that any difficulty found in its realisation was 
due to the fact that “ the proprietary body is composed chiefly of Thdkurs, a 
refractory, turbulent, indolent class, who are not worse as subjects than they are 
irregular asmalguzars, w^ho take no trouble to assimilate their expenditure to 
the extent of their means, and wiio are, therefore, generally involved in debts 
and in embarrassments which seriously impede the regular and easy realisation 
of the revenue for which they are responsible.” The Part&bner branch of the 
Cbauhdns suffered for this recusancy subsequently, but considering the character 
of the proprietary body and the recent severe drought, it seems hard upon “ the 
refractory Th4kurs” to have increased the revenue in 1839^40 by 7*79 per cent., 
or to Rs. 96,177. Such was, however, the result of Mr. Edmonstone’s assess- 
ment, and, as occurred elsewhere, it broke doiJn hopelessly. Mr. Unwin, in 
1844-45, revised the assessments and gave an initial revenue of Rs. 74,776, ris- 
ing toRs. 87,758 in 1850-51, at which amount it remained until the close of 
the settlement. The last year of the expired settlement showed a revenue of 
Rs. 85,563, a reduction due in a great measure to allowances made for latds 
taken up for pulfiio purposes. Calculating Mr. Edmonstone’s demand at 
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two-thirds of the assets his rental amounted to Rs. 1,4 4,266, and that found 
Mr. Unwin’s revision to Bs. 1,12,380. The rental in 1843-44 was recorded at 
Rs. 1,16,424, and that for 1867 at Bs. 1,43,016, or corrected for seer and rent- 
free lands at occupancy rates, and for lands held on division of produce at cash 
rates, the rental amounted to Bs. 1,52,170. Mr. MoConaghoy’s application of 
his assumed rent-rates showed, as we have seen, a rental of Bs. 1,83,918, which 
fell at Bs. 4-3-10 per cultivated acre, as compared with Mr. Unwin’s rate of 
Bs. 3-9-5 and Mr. Edmonstoue’s rate of Bs. 3-12-3. The following statement 
•shows the revenue and its incidence at two periods : — 
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The increase in pure revenue has been Bs. 6,277, or 7*33 per cent., and in 
revenue with cesses has been Bs. 11,651. Since assessment the recorded 
rental had risen, in 1874, to Bs. 1,76,233, or, if allowance be made for under- 
rented land, to Bs. 1,94,992, which would give assets in excess of Mr. McCona- 
gbey’s estimate by Rs. 11,074. The new assessment was given out in Septem- 
ber 1870. 

The statement annexed gives the transfers which have taken place during 
^ the currency of the past settlement. The result shows 

that 45 per cent, of the entire area has changed hands, 
but the greater portion of these alienations took place during the 6rst few years 
of the settlement, when the demand undoubtedly pressed heavily on the people. 
During the first period, land fetched Bs. 6-13-5 per acre at private sales, rising 
to Bs. 12-14-2 between 1858 and 1868. This rise in value combined with the 
fact that the compulsory sales have materially decreased during the last two 
periods shows that the proprietary body have fully recovered the losses due to 
the famine of 1837-38. Mn McConaghey writes The prices brought at 
auction sales generally range lower than those obtained at private sale or mort- 
gage. There are a number of quulbs working to effect such a result; first, in 
sales for arrears of revenue it may be presumed that the best estates are not 
brought to the hammer; second, when sale is brought about by a decree of 
court there is generally some incumbrance, such as a previous mortgage on 
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the properly; and third, in private sales and mortgages the money changing 
hands is often exaggerated in tho deeds, to defeat claims for pre-emption, 
whilst such collusion is not so easily managed at an open competition sale.” 
Transfer Statements, 
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44‘8S 


Mode of transfer. 

Total culti- 
vated area. 

Total price 
brought. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

1 

Years* pur- 
chase of the 
revenue. 

1840 to 1860. 

Acrea. 

Re. 

Rs. 

a 

P- 

Rs. 


Private sale, ••• 

3,36 

23,130 

7 

1 

8 

6,560 

3*58 

Public do., ••• 

10.368 

.30,910 

3 

0 

2 

80 906 

1*48 

Mortgage, 

8,433 

1 3 506 

3 

14 

11 

6,386 

8*11 

Total, 

16,963 

67,636 

3 

16 

8 

38,853 

1*99 

1851 to 1857. 








Private sole, ••• 

1,633 

I3.9»6 1 

7 

9 

6 

3,771 

869 

Public do., 

1,966 

10,417 

5 

5 

2 

4,164 

801 

Mortgage, ••• 

1,709 

6,668 

4 

0 

8 

3,371 

3 03 

Total, 

6,497 

31,191 

6 

10 

9 

11,8!)6 

2-76 

1858 to 1889-70. 
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Private sale, 

4,460 

69,.3S9 

13 

IS 

7 

8,974 

694 

Public do.,* . ... 

603 

6,788 

11 

6 

6 

978 

6*91 

Mortgage, 

1,870 

16,346 

13 

1 

4 

2,366 

6-49 

Total, 

6,883 

83,413 1 

18 

6 

1 

12,811 

8 77 

1840 to 1869-70. 








Private sale, ... 

9,660 

99,866 

10 

6 

3 

19,806 

6*16 

Public du., ... 

18,781 

47,065 

0 

H 

8 

V6,089 

1*81 

Mortgage, 

6,418 

86,780 

5 

9 

1 

18,183 

8*94 

Total, ... 

88,698 

M2, 14^ 

6 

6 

7 

67,469 

3*71 


According to the 
Population. 


census of 1872, parganah Ghiror contained 838 inhabited 
sites, of which 240 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 72 
had between 200 and 500; 20 had between BOO and 
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1,000 ; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and S^GOO* 
The settlement records show 81 villages, containing 341 inhabited sitM' and 
having an average area of 1,196 acres (537 acres cultivated). The average at^ 
of each site was 284 acres (128 acres cultivated). The total population, in 1872, 
numbered 59,461 souls (25,761 females), giving 394 to the square mile, 874 
to the cultivated square mile, 734 to each village, and 174 to each inhabited 
site. Classified according to religion, there were 57,201 Hindds, of whom 
24,795 were females, |nd 2,260 Musalmdns, amongst whom 966 were females* 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the censtis 
shows 5,235 Brahmans, of whom 2,151 were females ; 6,052 Rajputs, including 
2,478 females ; 517 Baniyas (218 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popu* 
lation is included in. the other castes'^ of the census returns, which show a 
total of 45,397 souls, of whom 19,948 are females. The priiioipal Brahman 
sub'^division found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (1,574). The chief Raj- 
pdt clans are the Chaiihan (4,168), Bhadauriya, Tank (728), Bais, Tanliar, 
Dh&kra, Qaur, R&thor, Parihdr, Sikharwar, and Raghubansi. The Baniyas 
belong to the Saraugi (309) and Agarwdl (160) sub-divisions. The most nu- 
merous amongst the other castes are the Kahdr (1,795), Kdchhi (6,255), Ma- 
hdjan (1,786), Chamdr (8,291), Qarariya (2,855), Barhai (1,209), Hajjdm (1,220), 
Dhanak (1,413), Abir (1,853). Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : — Lodha, Bhar- 
bhdnja, Kori, Darzi, Kumhur, Dhobi, Teli, Loh&r, Kbakrob, Nnnera, Kdyatb, 
Sondr, Mdli, Bairdgi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, Banjdra, Jogi, 
Goshdin, Ghosi, Dhuna, Kurmi, and Ohakwa. The Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (837), Fathdns (780), Sayyids, and Miighals. 

In 1840, 55*12 per cent, of the villages of the parganah was owned by Raj- 
pdts, falling to 48*9 per cent, at the recent settlement, 
when Chauhdns owned 23*57 per cent. ; Jddons, 10*91 
per cent. ; Tanks, 9*98 per cent. ; Raghubansis, 3*19 per cent, and other Raj- 
piits, 1*25 percent. Brahmans now own 39*74 per cent, of the villages (Ka- 
naigiyas, 22 *45 per cent.), against 30*99 per cent in 1840 ; and Baniyas now pos- 
sess 1*83 per cent, against 1*23 percent, in 1840. Abirs now hold 3*45 per 
cent. ; E^dyaths, 2*61 per cent ; Goshdins and Musalmdns, each 1*23 per cent. ; 
and Mtthdjans, Bairdgis, and Sonars together 1*01 per cent. Brahmans here, as 
in Hainpuri, seem to have acquired the areas lost by other castes. The C(iau- 
lidoa belong to either the Mainppri or the Fartdbner branches. Tbfi latter have 
suffered severely, losing Usnida, Fachdwar, Kurdoli, Harhai, half Himmatpur, 
and Nabal Kateugra with its six subon^inate villages, for a nominal sum, befote 
ih^ had become thoroughly acquainted With the stern rigidity of our fiscal and 
judSoial system. They have fallen into the hands of three non-resident members 
of ihefaMy of the Jddon money-lender of Awa Misa in the Agra district, or 
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into the hands of the Kanaujiya Ohaudhri of Binsiya^ who now possesses, in bis 
own right, 18^ villages in tHs parganah. The Tanks still retain a great portion 
of theiP ancestral holdings, and, notwithstanding internal fends, have managed to 
keep well together against outsiders. Their possessions are known as the^^ BdrKe 
hArah gam^^ with the bead-qnarters at Eosma, and a considerable section of 
them has been eoowerted to Muhammadanism. Sixteen whole villages are held 
by cultivating pro^etors ; 42 by non-resident proprietors ; 14*5 are owned by 
a mixed proprie&ry, but are in the possession of cultivating proprietors ; and 8*4 
villages, owned by -a mixed proprietary, are in the possession of non-resident pro^ 
prietors : 34 villages are held on zamind&ri tenure b^ 80 proprietors, and 47 on 
pattid4ri tenure by 1,049 proprietors. Of the total number of proprietors (1,129), 
929 cultivate a portion of their share as seer, and the average holding of each 
proprietor is 86 acres, of which 39 acres are cultivated. 

The returns of cultivators, atthe recent settlement, show that* Ahirs (2,264) 
hold 11,348 acres, or 26*46 percent, of the cultivated 
Cultivators. ^ Rajpdts (1,872), 11,331 acres, or 26*4 per cent. ; 

Brahmans (1,560), 6,581 acres, or 15*34 per cent. ; K&chhis (1897), 4,177 acres, 
or 9*74 per cent. ; Oham^rs (799), 2,920 acres, or 6*81 per cent. ; Garariyas 
(344), 1,380 acres, or 3*22 per cent. ; and the remainder of the cultivated area 
(5,160 acres) is owned by various castes. The following statement gives the 
distribution of the cultivation amongst the various classes of cultivators, the 
average area held by them, and the average rent-rate per acre t— 

Cultivating itatUticB. 
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4 14 8 
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4-89 
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4 11 

46i 

100 

Total (t) and (S), ... 

7,660 

348 

34,661 
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4 7 9 
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&i855 oeonpanqr tenants paid rent in cash against only. 22 who paid in kind ; 
and similarly only 2& tenants-atrwill paid in kind against . 1^644 who made 
^sh payments. * 

The oocupations of the people are shown in the statistios collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Oeoupationi. adult population (not less than fifleenyears of age), 128; 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Qovernmeat servants, priesta, 
doctors, and the like ;#l,7d6 in domestic service, as personal 'iervants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 737 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 13,071 in agriodltural operations; 2,366 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,680 persons returned as labourers and 
385 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 2,470 as landholders, 33,719 as cultivators, 
and 23,272 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 449 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 33,700, souls. 
Ghiror was formerly included in parganah R4prl and was separated from it 
in 1824 A.D. It then received a separate name in the district records and 
has ever since been considered a separate parganah. No changes in its area 
have occurred sinoe 1840. 

Ghibor, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Main* 
puri district, lies on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, 18 miles from 
Mainpuri and 16 miles from Shikohabad. The population, in 1872, was 1,317, 
exclusive of eight adjoining hamlets. There is a first-class police-station here 
and a market twice a week, at which cloth, grain, indigo, cotton, and cattle are 
sold. 17^ shares out of twenty belong to the Baja of Mainpuri and the 
remainder to Kdndagoi K^yaths, and the village was formerly the site of a tahslli. 
The cultivators are chiefiy Brahmans, Lodhas, Ohamirs, and Kdchhis. 

Habba, a village in parganah Shikohabad, lies in a bend of the Jufima^ 
20 miles south-west of Shikohabad and 40 miles west of Mainpuri. The popu- 
lation, in 1872, numbered 544 souls. There is an out-post of police here. !Ke 
a^oining village of Samnh&n belongs to the Fhdtak or Pathak Ahirs, of whom 
the following story is told. In ancient times, one Bdna, aEatehiriya Bi^jpdt, 
came from Ohitor, and his 8on,,Edn Kunwdr, married the daughter of an Ahir 
of the Nandbansi yor, named Drigpdl, Kdn Knnwdr then came (1049 A.D.) 
to Samnhdn and expelled a noted Mewdti freebooter named Janga, and 
took possession of the whole hedarjVraviny land of the Jumna. EKsdescendaQti 
fottndiavour with the Musalmdns and* obtained the title of Ohandhri. Th^ 
then assumed the name of Phdtak Ahirs and multiplied so that their chief vill&gi 
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wu ealled WnuA/ meaxuing ft multitiide. Anftiuiaftl mUa take$ place at Saaia- 
lAn OB Ohait badi 2, at wl^ all the Fh&tak Abka assemble and tbe arrange- 
ment of the fair is in the bands of the zamindiirs of AblAspur. (See farther the 
district notice under ‘^Ahlrs.’*) Bamuhdn was the principal village of the 
Fh4tak ekaurdsi (group of 84 villages), and evpn now its lands do not form 
a separate property, but are parcelled out aWng the principal Ph4tak com- 
munities* 

Hat^o SHAarvFUB, a village in parganah Kurdoli o^he ^ainpari district^ 
is distant 2Q miles from Mainpuri on the Grand Trunk road. The population, 
in 1872, was 194. There is a police-outpost here and an old temple of some 
.knportanoe at which a fair is held e very year. The fragments of sculpture ahoat 
are numerous and appear to have belonged to some older building. 

liXHiBis, a large village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpmri district, 
Ues miles to the south-east of Mainpuri. The population, in 187 2, was 1,881. 
It has a fair bazar and considerable local trade. The zdmindaris a Kiyath and 
the cultivators are chiefly Brahmans and K4chhis. 

Jahmai, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is* distant 
. 88 miles from Mainpuri. In 1 872 the popnlation numbered 1,432 souls. There 
is a temple of Devi here, at which assemblies are held on every Saturday and 
Sunday, and great numbers collect at the Nau Dnrga and Dasahra festivala. 
The offerings go to the zamlnd&rs, who are Ahirs. The railway passes along 
the border of the village. There is a good village-school and a market twice 
a week. It was formerly a local centre of trade, but has declined mnch of late 
yeays. 

a^iUn A, ' f,, village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, 
is distant about 25 miles from Mainpuri. This is a rising town on the high 
roadi from Shikohabad to Eta, 12^ miles from, the former. There is- Uttle 
noticeable about Jasrdna beyond that it carries on an active local trade , and 
a manufacture of iron articles and glass bangles. The population, in 18.72, was 
2,625, consisting of Musalmdns, 725 ; Brahmans, 351 ; Thdkurs,, 235 ; Baniyas> 
63 ; Chamdrs, Sonars, Ac., 516. Jasrdna possesses a second-class poUeeHttation, 
a postroifioe, a good bazar, and a market twice a week. The zaminddrs ana 
. RajpAts of the Ohandwdr family. There are ten hamlets on. the estate^ aatd 
Tlidkufs, Lodhas, and Ahirs are the chief cultivators. 

I^anXwab, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mmopari distrii^ is 
distant 8 miles from Mainpuri. The population^in 1872^ numbered l.»858 sonls. 
Kandwar is a, highly cultivated village. The zamfnd^s are Pdnde Bmlunans 
and tba cultivators are chiefly Edohhis: both formerly were under the Bi^a.cjf 
Jdaiupuri as talnkaddr. ^ 

Kabual, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Mampwd 
district, lies on the Btdvfa and Mainpuri road, 17 miles south of Mainpuri, Umitas 
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Birthheist of Clit Et4wa railway-staiioii, and SO miks eaaiof 4ludof Siukohabid, 
m BQvfli kt. 27^-0 '-5^ and east long. Hie popiilatio% ih 

1878, Dmnbered ^,574 soubi, of wbom 3,974 were* Hiodda (1,788 feniales^ and 
1,594 were MaflalmABs (779 iemales), coauaiiDg chiefly of Baniyiui, Brafamatt^ 
fitchUs^ and MnsalDidiiB, and 8 OhristiaBS. The site coTors am area of 91 
square aeres, giepg 61 souls ta%e square aore^ Baniyae eompriae 15 per 
<mt. of the entire population ; Bfahmans, 15 per cent. ; KfohUs and Hasal* 
mins, 30 parcel^ IM |per cent, are servants ; 15‘9 are ealtivators ; 18*6 aee 
laboureffs, and 10*9 pec cent are shop-keepers. 

Themetidled read iroat Etiwato Haanpuri skirts the town on the east, and the 
The Bite principal street winds off at right angles to it^ to form 

the bazar. The shops are poor and the houses here are 
mean^hiit at thabaok of the bazar^ some of the private dwellings of the merehanis 
are sabstantM, hridc-built bonses. Irregular, narrow lanes eonneet these houses 
widi tiittbazar and serveas imperfeet drains during the rainy season. The water in 
weEs is fanadi at a depth of 24 feet from the surkoe and is: good. Tvra large exear 
vatioQS bordering the. Mainpun read receive the surplus water, *but when Aese 
overfloiw the site is flooded^, and: there is mneh fever iin the autumu months. The 
principal btnldings are the tahslU^ polica-station, and aehooL The sarfi is an 
mndosuiBe; with, two gateways and contains a mosque and a well. A brisk locri 
iraiein g^i, cotton, and indigo is carried on, and local improvements ace providr 
ed for hy the Chauki^rr Act (XX. of 1856), which, in 1874, supported a vil- 
lag^polioe numbering 15 men at a coat of Bs. 744.. This is defrayed from a 
house-tax. which, in ld73-'74, yielded a revenue of Ra. 1,253, or Bo* Q-3-6 , per 


hea4: of tha population and Be. 1-14-7 per house assessed (643). The expandh- 
tnxe during the same yeas was ik. 1,87'0 from the income, besides Bs., 95, 

, balance; of the previous year. There were then 1,560 houses in the town. 

Thftberi history may be gathered from the names of themuhallas or 
wards and the: traditions regarding their origin.. They 
Hlitbrj. ^ muhaila, so called from tiie Efzi’a boosa; 

Khtra^er the old town:; Laddaiaii, fleom the trade of the Brahmans Bring iaii; 
Bbfltaia,,{com the Brahmans of that clan ; Moalirndn, from a celebrated family 
of teachprfl who have the local reputation of having invented the iMhaUth^ or 
* iTOiiuig'hand ’ mode of writiog the Ferrian character ; Birtia,^ from- thafr dan 
of Binluaans ; EbAbob, or sweepers’ qnarter ; Singhi,. from that division «f 
Baniyae, iiiidBte4r, MugJblanpStn^ and ChamAr&n, whichneadno^expIaJiatieB. 
Local tradition saya that the. site originally belonged to a Gkor Ib4kav whnlived 
u^&yimaam He was dispossessed b| the Musalmins, who, after some rime, oonftf 
^rad; the proprietary right in Simrau and fifty-seven other villages on a fionilgr 
.of Lahria Brahmans who had been servants of the Gaur Raja. These Brnh* 
.iiMWsi(limded Kachal^ whicb^ however, had long hmn known to the Bai)|||b2i,^ 
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who grazed their cattle in the harahla jangle, which then occopied the site and 
built a fine well here. The Lahrias still hold one-half the villages in the par- 
ganah as at present constituted. A family of Musalm4ns ' are of some local 
note. Sayyid Jafar was a teacher, and his pupil, S. Tdlib, attained to such 
power that he was able by uttering a charm to cause a well to fall in on the 
workmen who were building, whereon another pupil, S. Sharf-ud-din, sounded 
the call to prayer and thus released them from danger. This family, by their 
influence, also protected the town from a raid made by Sank ThAkurs, who fled 
on seeing a vision of thousands of green-coated horsemen surrounding their 
camp.* Ganga B&m K&yath, a pupil of S. Jafar, observed all the Hindu cus- 
toms as to food and clothing, but was otherwise a Musalm&n, and used always 
to sit on a chahutra, bestowing favours on the people in the shape of twigs of 
oleander. 8ome Rohillas tried to force him to eat meat, but he merely covered the 
meat with a cloth and thus changed the dish before him into roses. When he 
died a light was placed on the funeral pyre, but the body refused to bum and 
was eventually interred by the Musalm&ns. S. Achha Miydn was another notable 
of this family. He would allow no one to pass by except on foot and without 
any demonstration of rank. An amil who attemped to do ho fell from his 
horse and became insensible. The protection of this holy personage is still 
felt in the adjoining fields, and thieves are kept off by means of the terror inspir- 
ed by his name. Such are the local legends connected with the place, and 
though foolish and impossible, they still exert a considerable influence on the 
popular mind and are so far worthy of record.' * 

Earhal, a parganah of tahsil Earhal of the Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Mainpuri ; on the west by parganah Barndhal ; on 
the south by parganah Etdwa, and on the east by parganahs Bhongaon and Eishni- 
Nabiganj. According to the returns of the year of measurement (1867-68) 
of the present seettlement, the parganah had then a total area of 82,633 acres, 
of which 33,767 acres were cultivated (30,451 acres irrigated); 15,475 acres 
were culturable (1,144 acres under groves) ; 148 acres were held free of revenue, 
and 33,243 acres were barren waste. This parganah lies between the Bind 
and the Sengar, and though it contains no stream of 
^ any importance, yet from the number and position of 

its drainage lines it must be considered to possess great natural advantages. 
The great jbils scattered in such profusion over its surface give rise, to the 
Puraha and Ahneya, which, further on in the* Etdwa district, are fair-sized 
streams, and to the Ujhidni, a tributary of the Sengar. TluTparganah belongs 
to the great loam tract, and its principal so^s are loam and clay interspersed 
with extensive plains of usar strongly impregnated with the saline efflorescence 
reh. The clay is generally confined to the low-lands and the loam to the np- 
lands, whilst here and there along the Sengar a few patches of sandy soil appear. 


} ^ram.notet by Mr« DenaUtoa. 
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Nearly all the waste is bad and unprofitable land and very little remains worth 
cultiyating. The Earhal parganah is so singularly uniform that Mr. MoOona- 
ghey did not think it necessary to divide it into circles. Irrigation is almost 
everywhere available^ and nearly all the villages have the same natural charac-^ 
teristics. Some have got more tardi land than the average, and some less, 
whilst some have good and others have bad and careless cultivators. These 
distinctions are covered by his soil classification. 

The Etfiwa branch o£.the Ganges canal* and its distributaries fully irrigate 
due the entire parganah and are freely used. The water- 
level has risen considerably since the introduction of 
the canal, and in places is now only eight feet from the surface. The canal 
has to a great extent displaced kuchcha wells and materially injured the na- 
tural capabilities for constructing them. Mr. Edmonstone noted that, in 1840, 
85 per cent, of the cultivation was irrigated owing to the facility for construct-* 
ing kuchcha wells and the assistance derived from jhils and streams. He re- 
marked on the soundness of the substratum which then existed, but such is not 
now the case. Mr. McConaghey writes:— The spring level has risen above 
the firm stratum beneath which it was formerly found, and is at present met 
with in loose and shifting soil. The durability of kuchcha wells is hence greatly 
lessened and the difficulties of their construction greatly enhanced. Masonry 
wells, however, can be built when required with the same facility as before, and 
the supply from them is as good as ever.” The present percentage of irriga« 
tion to cultivation is 90, and of the total irrigated area, 14,040 acres are water- 
ed from the canal in 1867-68. *^The result of the introduction of the canal 
has therefore been more to substitute irrigation from that source for well and 
jhil irrigation than to bring land formerly dry under its influence. There is no 
doubt but that for all soils, and for outlying lands especially, canal water is 
much cheaper than well water. It is also supplied in greater quantities, and 
what is particularly looked to, it entails so much less bodily labour on the culti- 
vators. This labour saved they are now able to direct with advantage other- 
wise. The employment of cattle at the wells is done away with and both man 
beast are relieved from the severe exertions which would otherwise be en- 
tailed on them in keeping the crops thoroughly watered. More attention can 
thus be directed to the ploughing and manipulation of the soil. As soon as 
the preparation of the land for the robi sowing is complete, the cultivators are 
able to turn nearly all their plough-cattle loose to graze on the large osar plains 
which everywhere abound. Thus the condition of their stock is improved and 
their market value enhanced. 1 have known of oases in canal-irrigated vil- 
lages where the cultivators disposed of their spare cattle during the spring at 
good prices, and again purchased others at fair rates from Banjaras or wander^ 
ing cattle-merchants before the rains^ in time for the kharif ploughings. It is 
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trae that for the higher kinds of crops, such as sweet potatoes, tobacco, opium, 
and garden produce, well water is atili preferred, particularly in the loam hmds, 
beoause it can be rendered available at any time, and because the cultivators 
consider that it (especially water from wells near the village site, whiob contains' 
ammonia and vegetable and animal matter in solution) has got more fertilizing 
qualities than canal water. With reference to particular wells situated in or near 
the village kheras I am inclined to believe that the cultivators are right, but 
with the majority of wells 1 cannot from my experience accept the conclusion 
that irrigation from them is superior to that from the canal. Provided that canal 
water is used sparingly and with judgment, and that it is rendered available 
at ihe proper time and season, I am of opinion that it answers just as well as 
ordinary well water. I have seen as good, if not better, crops in Earbal, where 
its application is universal as in any other parganah where well water alone is 
used. Whether canal water will in time tend to deteriorate the soil 1 am not 
prepared to state, as it has only had a fair trial for about ten years. At pre- 
sent, however, ‘such effects are not apparent. The development of reh in usar 
plains has been considerable, but the injury to cultivation from it has been 
extremely trifling. I believe that reh is inherent in the soil, and that canal 
water only lends to bring it to the surface in the same way as any other water 
supplied similarly and in equal quantities would.” 

The following statement shows the soils and their assumed rent-rates and 
values for assessment purposes « 
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Xhasoil classes and rentrrates apply equally to the whole parganah and are thus 
b; Mr, McQoiwgbejr “ The prinoii^Al aatarM soila are d<im<a and 
ia bon <«nK. Ihere is a small percentage o£ The arti> 
distinctiona am osily tiro, ho^ and euUyiog or hit lands. The 
homodands all irrigatod and comprise all thren classes of natnial 8oik,with 

ddsMrt. homever, gm% pted o m i ae ting , Tordi soih, per in most oases is 
aa good as. ddnui, bnt on aeoonot of its being snb^eoi to inundation, it can 
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pay, ereit when close to the village site, the high rates which other home- 
lands do. When from exceptional circumstances it is capable of paying home 
rates I have included it- in the home circle. In the few villages where hMr ooonrs 
the fields adjoining the homesteads have been worked up by manure and 
irrigation until they have attained to most of the characteristics of 
The home-lands 1 have formed into two classes— 1st and 2nd quality. These 
divisions are made more with reference to the character of the cultivation than 
to that of the natural soils, but of course any marked superiority or inferiori^ 
in the latter respect has also been allowed full weight. The hdr or harlia lands 
have been divided primarily into uplands and lowlands, according to their 
freedom from inundation or the reverse. The high portion have been sub- 
divided into 1st ddmat^ 2nd ddmatj and Mdr, and these again into irrigated 
and unirrigated. Of the lowlying or tardi lands there are four classes : 1st 
tardif 2nd tardi, 3rd tardi, and maiydr. The first three classes comprise all 
the good tardi land which is either irrigated or capable of being irrigated, 
whilst the fourth is scarcely worth artificial irrigation.'’ 

The crops of the kharlf occupied 37 ‘83 per cent, of the total cultivated area 
daring the year of measurement, and amongst them 
jodr covered 14‘15 per cent.; rice, 7*37 per cent.; 
sugar-cane, 5‘6 per cent. ; cotton, 3*13 per cent.; indigo, 1‘13 per cent., and 
maize 2*96 per cent. In the raU, wheat covered 22*3 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area ; barley, 12*47 per cent.; hejhar and gojdi, 21*02 per cent., and 
gram, 2*34 per cent The incidence of sugar-cane is very high, owing to the 
perfect command of irrigation and the presence of soil adapted to its cultiva- 
tion. Bdjra (1*4 per cent.) and moth (0 02 per cent) here reach. their lowest 
limits, owing to the absence of the sandy soil in which they thrive best. The 
cereals of the roibi occupy more than one-half the total cultivation,^ ^hich may, 
also, he due to the character of the soil and the abundance of water, ^ and the 
rice cultivation is only equalled by Mainpuri. As compared with 1840, there 
has been an increase in the cultivation of rice, a slight, decrease in cotton, 
whilst sugar-cane has remained stationary. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas 
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Dabkarpur, now held by a Musalman widow, has been free of revenue since 
the bessiou. In several cases the barren area was excluded from the total area 
at the eeitlement in 1840, and hence the great difference between the total 
areas at the past and present settlements. Cultivation has increased by 
5,558 acres, or 19*69 per cent., and irrigation by 6,376 acres, or 26*39 per 
cent., since 1840. The culturable area left untilled is barely better than the 
barren waste, and can only be profitably cultivated under very favourable 
oiroumstanoes. Even, in 1850, the margin of goocb fallow land was very 


trifling. 

The first triennial settlement of this parganah gave a revenue of Hs. 74,531; 

. the second of Rs. 72,738 ; the third, or four years’ 

Viseal history. ? j 

settlement, of Hs. 84,269 ; and the fourth, or first five 

years’ settlement, of Rs. 88,226 in 1812-13. This last settlement continued 
with some slight variations to 1839-40. Mr. Edmonstone then wrote of the 
parganah as follows Any diffioulty or irregularity which has hitherto occur- 
red in realising the revenue of it is attributable to the inequality and heaviness 
of the assessment, impediments which have, I trust, been removed by the 
reduction on the whole demand which 1 have allowed, by conceding ample relief 
to snob estates as were really distressed and required it, and by enhancing the 
revenue in those cases in which it was justified by all the considerations which 
usually influence the assessing officer. Fourteen villages, formerly belonging to 
Dehli-JAhhan, were nearly all inordinately assessed.” Sales for arrears had been 
frequent and balances often accrued, so that, besides equalising the burden, a 
reduction amounting to Rs. 2,554 was allowed. This slight reduction was, 
however, insufficient to enable the landholders to recover from the liabilities 
incurred to meet the previous heavy demand and to enable them to tide over 
the disastrous famine of 1837-38, and Mr. Unwin was directed to revise the 
settlement. In 37 villages, belonging to the old parganah of Karhal, he re- 
commended a permanent decrease of Rs. 3,799 in addition to considerable 
temporary remissions, and the Commissioner, still further reduced the standard 
demand in the same villages by Rs. 973. Mr. Edmdnstone’s revenue for these 
villages was Rs. 44,105, and this was reduced to Rs. 33,619 for 1845-46, gra- 
dually rising to Rs. 39,333 in 1850-51. The revenue of the remaining 30 
villages of parganah Earhal remained undisturbed at Rs. 19,469, giving a 
total revenue, in 1850-51, of Rs. 58,802. Remission on account of land taken 
up for public purposes subsequently, brought (he demand down to Rs. 57,787 
in 1870. The revenue of the seventeen villages added to the parganah from 
Sauj would appear to have been reduced bjr Jl|r. Unwin even to a greater degree 
than those of Karhal, as the difference between their revenue during the last year 
of the expired settlement and that imposed by Mr. Edmonstone is Rs. 3,400, 
or 16 per cent., against 14*5 per cent, in the Karhal villages. Mr. Edmonitone’s 
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total demand was Bi. 85,672^ and deducting from this Bs. 5^868 assessed* 
on the reoentlj abandoned colturable land, we have Rs. 79,80^ as hil 
assessment on the cultivated area. He appears to have fixed his revenue at 
66 per cent, of the rental assets, which would, therefore, amount to 
Bs. 1,20,915, giving an all-round rent-rate on cultivation of Bs. 4-4^7 
pel acre. Mr. Unwin’s revision furnishes materials which show that he assumed 
a rent-rate on cultivation of Rs. 3-9-5 per acre for the villages revised byblm isi 
parganAh Karhal for the year 1845-46, and for the year 1850-51, when bis re- 
venue had reached its maximum, the average recorded rent-rate for the same 
villages for all classes of tenants was Rs. 3-10-2 per acre. As already shown, 
the estimated rental arrived at by the application of ascertained average rent- 
rates falls at Rs. 5-0-10 per acre of cultivation. The recorded rental pre- 
vious to assessment amounted to Rs. 1,26,673, and assessing seer and land 
held free of rent at the rates paid by tenants with a right of occupancy, a 
moderate standard when the superior character of seer land is oonsidered, 
the assumed rental amounted to Rs. 1,37,391. The following table com- 
pares the incidence of the revenue actually assessed with that previously in 
force 
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These figures show an increase in pure revenue of Rs. 8,936, or 11*79 per 
cent.; imd in revenue with cesses of Rs. 13,970, or 17*65 per cent. Between the 
declaration of assessment in Deoember, 1871 and 1874, the recorded rental had 
risen to Rs. 1,33,688, or valuing under-rented land at occupancy rates, to Bs. 
1,46,212. The estimated rental on which the present settlement is based is 41 
per cent, above that assumed in 1850-51, owing to the increase inoultivation and 
irrigation, improvements in irrigation due to the introduction of the canal, the 
extension of home cultivation, the increase in the agricultural population, and, 
location of new hamlets and the great rise in prices, amounting to quite 37 per 
cent. , * 

The annexed statement gives the particulars of the transfers of landed pro^ 
Transfers between 1840 and 1870, distributed over three 

periods. Few transfers by private sale took place 
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"during the first; period, but the forced sales were numerous and were ohiefly due 
to the pressure of the land-revenue. Nearly all of them took place previous to 
Mr. Unwin’s revision in 1845-46. Four estates with a cultivated area of 1,723' 
acres were bought in by Gh)verhment, in default of purchasers, and were res- 
tored to the original owners on easy terms by Mr. Unwin. Mortgages seem to 
have become frequent during the second period and, no doubt, paved the way 
for the foreclosures ending in private sale which marked the third period. Mr. 
McConaghey writes Since 1857, a great and general enhancement in the 
profits derivable from landed property has undoubtedly taken place. The de- 
mand for such property has become much more active, and a consequent rise in 
the selling price has been tbe result. More transfers have been efiected between 
1857 and the present time than during the second period, but they cannot be attri- 
buted to the severity of the Government demand. They have been brought 
about by the eagerness of capitalists to invest, and by a carelessness in expendi- 
ture on the part of the zaminddrs, induced by comparatively easy circumstances. 
It should be observed that temporary alienations by mortgage far exceed per- 
manent transfers by sale. Out of the 86 villages comprising the parganah no 
transfers of any description have occurred in 38'; 5 villages which formerly 
changed hands have reverted to their original owners ; 7 have been wholly and 
permanently alienated. Transfers of more than 15 biswas and less than 20 biswas 
have occurred in 3 ; of more than 10 biswas and less than 15 binvas in 7 ; of more 
than 5 biswas and less than 10 biswas in 15, and of less than 5 biswas in 11. 
The percentage which the total area transferred bears to the whole is 20'91, 
against 13*49 in Alipur Patti, 35*19 in Bewar, 45*0 in Ghiror and 21*8 in 
Mainpuri.” 

Transfer Statements, 
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Mode of traitefer. 

Total culti- 
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1840 to 1889-70. 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Karbal contained 294 inhabited 
Population which 227 had less than 200 inhabitants; 58 had 

between 200 and 500 ; and 8 had between 500 and 1,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Karhal itself with 
6,574 inhabitants. The settlement records show 86 separate villages having 
an average area of 981 acres, ff which 393 acres were cultivated, and including 
amongst them 314 inhabited sites, having an average area of 263 acres, of which 
107 acres were cultivate!]. Th^ t<ftal population, in 1872, numbered 46,257 
souls (19,974 females), giving 859 to the square mile, 877 to each square 
mile of cultivation, 538 to each village, and 147 to each inhabited si^. 
Classified according to religion, there were 48,718 Hindus, of whom 18,791 were 
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females; 2^530 were Musalmans, amongst whom 1,177 were females; and 
there were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classos, the census show 4,845 Brahmans, of whom 2,032 were females ; 
3,892 Rnjptits, including 1,469 females ; 970 Baniyas (442 females) ; whilst 
the great mass of the population is included in the other castes*’ of the cen- 
sus returns, which show a total of 34,011 souls, of whom 14,848 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Eanai:yi 7 a. 
(2,437). The chief Bajpdt clans are the Chauhdn (3,2^), Gaur (266), Bai/^ 
Bhadauriya, Tonwdr, Dhdkara, Kachhwaha, R4thor, Tank, and Sombansi. The 
Baniyas belong to the Saraugi (778) and Agarw41 snb-di visions r The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Kab&r (1,349), K4chhi (4,073), 
Kori (1,316), Mahajan (1,349), Ohamdr (6,898), Garariya (1,645), Dhanak 
(1,144), and Ahlr (8,001) castes. Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganah Lodha, Bhar- 
bhiinja, Darzi, Kumh4r, Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, Hajjam, Lohdr, Khdkrob, Nunera, 
Edyath, Sondr, Mdli, Bairdgi, Ehatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, Banjdra, 
Jogi, Goshdin, and Ghosi. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(1,018), Sayyids (297), Pathdns (706), and Mughals. The Daipuria Brahmans 
in this parganah aro said to have come from Parauni, near Bdpri. 

In 1840, Bajpdts owned 37*79 per cent, of the villages in tha parganah, 
and at the present settlement they held 23*29 per cent. ; 

Proprietors, Chauhdns, 18*98 per cent. ; (Jaurs, 3 *36 per cent ; and 

Diidkras, 1*05 per cent. The holdings of Brahmans have risen from 39*53 per 
cent to 51 15 per cent., and of Baniyas from 12-8 per cent, to 14*97 per cent 
Kuyaths now hold 6*28 per cent. ; Ahirs, 2*76 per cent ; Musalmdns, 1*17 
per cent, and Mahdjans have acquired 0*28 per cent. 39 villages are held 
on a zamindari tenure, 42 on a pattiddri, and 5 on a bhdyachdra tenure. 46 
villages are held by non-resident proprietors, 20 by cultivating proprietors, 
and the remainder by a mixed proprietary body. Of the 1^218 proprietors 
recorded at settlement, 843 cultivate a portion of tbeir shares as seer, viz,, 75 
in zaminddri villages, out of a total of 147 ; 707 in pdttiddri villages, out of 
a total of 976, and 61 in bhdyachdra villages, out of a total of 90. The aver- 
age area held by each proprietor throughout the whole parganah is 68 acres, of 
which 28 acres are cultivated. In 1840, the greater portion oi the parganah 
was held by Lahria Brahmans, and there was little complexity of tenure or 
minute sub-division of the area. Those Brahmags are still the most important 
members of the proprietary body and still hold half of the villages as heredi- 
tary zamiuddrs of Karhal. They are good» managers and are not so improvi- 
dent as the surrounding Rajput clans, a good portion of whose possessions they 
have b9en able to annex. Chandhri Eaghubar Sihg^ of Karhal now repre- 
sents this family. Amongst the Chauhdns, the Thakurdin of Sdmdn owns one 
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tiliage and the Raja of Partabnen owns three. Gaura now poBsess only six 
▼illagIpB where once they held nearly all. Dhdkras, who formerly owned almost 
the entire south-eastern corner of the old parganah of Sauj, have, owing to 
thtir lawlessnessi lost nearly every village that they possessed, and are now 
confined to Nasirpur. Jagann4th Parsh&d, Agarwdla Baniya of Farukhabad, 
owns five villages, and six entire villages and portions of five others are held 
Baraugi Baniyas, descendants of the hereditary kdnuogoes of the parga- 
The Kdnfingoi Kdyatii family of Dondwa and the Kayaths of Rajpur 
own three villages, and the Kdyaths of Tdlgrdm, in the Farukhabad district, 
own two villages. Other ^ayaths hold shares in five villages, Ahirs hold two 
villages, and the small revenue-free village of Dankarpur is owned by a Musal- 
m&n female. 

According to the settlement records, Ahirs (19,12) hold 9,925 acres of the 
cultivated area, or 29 41 per cent., daring the year of 
Cultlvatori, measurement ; Brahmans (1,927) held 6,447 acres, or 

i9‘10 per cent. ; Rajputs (1,516) held 5,756 acres, or 17 05 per cent. ; Kachhis 
(778) held 3,283 acres, or 9-73 per cent. ; Chamdrs (917) held 2,662 acres, 
or 7*89 per cent, and the remaining 5,677 acres, or 16*82 per cent, of the cul- 
tivated area, were held by various castes. The following statement shows the 
distribution of the cultivated area amongst the various classes of cultivators, 
the average area held by each class, and the average rent pai I by them 
' Cultivating etatistici» 
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or rent paid by division of produce^ is practically unknown in this 
parganah. Omitting the seer and land held free of revenue, the average hold^ 
ing for each tenant is 4*13 acres, an area quite sufficient for the support of 
a family. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occu tions census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not. less than fifteen years of 
age), 89 are employed iu professional avocations, sn^ as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,643 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; .913 in commerce, in buy- ‘ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 9,814 in agricultural operations ; 1,834 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,056 persons returned as 
labourers, and 278 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sox, the same returns give 1,768 as landholders, 
24,554 as cultivators, and 19,935 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, 
show 407 males as able to read and write out of a total male population num- 
bering 26,283 souls. Karhal was a tappa of the old Akbari parganah of 
Haveli Etdwa, which formed the head of a dastur. Before 1840 it received fourteen 
villages from Dehli-Jdkhan, and in 1860-61 nineteen villages were received 
from Sauj, two of which, Madhan and Sarauliya, have since been transferred 
to Mainpuri. 

Karhal, s tahsil of the Mainpuri district, comprises the pargauahs of 
Karhal and Barn^al. The total area, according to the census of 1872, contains 
221 square miles and 232 acres, of which 110 square miles and 477 acres are 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 221 
square miles and 84 acres, of which 110 square miles and 371 acres are culti- 
vated, 34 square miles and 168 acres are culturable, and 76 square miles and 
185 acres are barren. The land revenue daring the same year stood at Es. 
1,57,314 (or with cesses Rs. 1,73,074', falling at Be. 1-1-9 on the total area, 
Be. 1-1-9 on the entire cultivable area, and Bs. 2-3-6 on the cultivated area. 
The population numbered 88,850 souls (38,591 females), giving 402 souls to 
the square mile, distributed amongst 544 villages. The sam5 statistics show 
192 persons blind, 12 lepers, 19 deaf and dumb, 5 idiots, and 11 insane 
persons in the tahsil. All details will be found under the parganah notices. 

KabImganj, a village of parganah KurdoB in the Mainpuri district, is distant 
6 miles from Mainpuri to the north.^ The population, in 1872, numbered 847 
souls. Karimganj is a poor village on the hig h road from Mainpuri to Kurdoli, 

; From notes by Mr. Dennistou. 



but it vfas^nce a mnob more notable place. The adjoining l%a la now aban- 
doned, and this was once the centre of a considerableT town. The’ staflda 
on the west of tfie road, with along lake curving around it and approaching it, 
on fta west side. " The town does not * seem to h^re stretchfed veiy far on this 
side. Bat on the east side, where the high road runs, it must have been an : 
imposing place of some thousands of mhabitants measuring perhaps a mile 
round. There was an inner bazar reaching nearly to the road and a ganj or 
market outside. Therms are few remains of the old town. On the road 

is the fragment of a gateway, and on the ground beyond the road there are signs 
of another gateway. There are appearances of brick houses everywhere. 

A very large town of mud houses seems to have been a much less common 
thing formerly than now. There is a broken image near the road. Some other 
fragments tlillll*Were found here have been removed. On the top of a hhera stand 
some remains of the fort which once belonged to Khdn BalAlur Khdn, a noted 
man of his time, who lived about a century ago. This largo and spreading khera 
seems older than Klidn Buhddur’s time. The fort, built round a courtyard^ 
seems to have been an ample but not unusually large one. The place where 
the well was and the elephants stood is still pointed ont. Something is vaguely 
said about Kh^n Bahadur Khan breaking up the middle of the town ta build 
the fort. After his death none of his family seem to have stayed in this 
place, and the absence of any powerful head would he enough to destroy 
the prosperity of a town in former days. The city of Mainpuri was at the 
same time a serious rival. Indeed, it is said in Muinpuri itself that Khdn 
Bahddiir helped the Raja df his time, with whom ho was on frienrlly terms, 
to enlarge that town. His name is known all over those parts :iii Khdsganj 
and Aliganj of the Eta district, here in Mainpuri and in Nahigauj. He is " 
said to have fought with some Mugbals while out liimting, and being struck by 
a ball fled to Ali^nj on his elephant and there died. 

Karra, avill^eip the Karhalparganahof the Mainpuri district, is distant 
16 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1 872, was 382. There is a police- 
station here and a post-ofHco. 

Katbna Harsa, a large village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 63 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 
1,677 souls. This village beloAged to the Kirnrs of Labhaua, but on the sale of 
that estate, the Kumariya Ahirs, who were the old zaminddrs, were allowed totaltS 
p<^BsioQ on paying up their Aare of the arrears. Nearly all the 'cultivatorl 
are Ahirs. 

Kibri, % village in parganah Bhitohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant - 
dSmilps ficom. Mainpurv The population, in 1872, was 1,093. The zamiu* 
ddrs |tre Kirdr Thdlsurs and one Baniya, and the cultivators are chiefly llirirs^ 
the proprietors themselves or their relatives. , 
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Fky^eal featuretf. 


oU inap9 to ihe nprtii of t]^j3|W Q«4i ^ « popu- 

lif^tioo numbprmi; Ciiaiii^%e) apd a 

atjlj older oj][e said to have l%u boilt by Q^a Sapmao. ;^e (^rftefstiy o 
El^rgarh is. no^d tbe distnei^ and i|^ 62 jq[>q|t|^la^ge q^ntities of Aui^, or 
p|pe8> There is alsi^a temple io^Mab6deo» and %mi^ket iahekL week ip, 
the small bazar. The villaga %merl 7 Mongeit Jf X^h^phAa Thdki^a, resident; 
bat their rij^its have been purchased by other. Chaqh&ns. 

Eisaqi or Kishni-Nabi^nj, % perganah in iahsjl f^ongaon of the. Main* 
pari di^rict, is bonnded oh th^hprth and by the 
Farokbabad district; on the wesihy parganahs Bewar. 
and Bhongaon, and on the sduth by parganah EarU and the Stiwn district 
Daring the year of measurement (18j{8r69), Kishni ooqtained a total arep amoant? 
ing to 78,870 acres, of which 38,777 acres were cultivated (26,987 aqpes irri- 
gated), 11,733 acres were oultnrable (2,110 acres under groves), 
apres were baj^n. The parganah ^ irregular, boot-sibapMsd tract, 

extending from the Kali river on the, north to the EtAwa border ori the south* 
The Isan and Arind rivers andsthe Cawnpore branch of the Ganges, caqal tra* 
verse the parganah from west to east. It comprises two, distiDctXreptB;of country^ 
difering widely from each other in soil, in natural features, and in prodcctive 
power. The boundary line between the two is clearly marked, and runs 
about half a mile to the north of the Cawnpore branch of the. Qanges canal, 
pd almost parallel to it. Between thia line the 
KAli to the extreme north, the soil is mainly^ sand 
> Ufith little usar and scanty irrigation^ while to the south of the line the 
soil is almost pure loam, with immense U 4 ar plains and splendid natural rer 
servoirs of water, and every possible rfajrility for irrigati^^ The northern 
tract resemUes Bewar and the adjacent sandy portions of B^hi^guon, while the 
southern tract resemble^ Earhal. " The horthi^ or, hAdr traotbuaturally divides 
into several belts running parallel to each other from west ^ comei 

the EAli tardi^ similar in every respect to the of 'Bewar ; ue^^t follows a 
range of sandy ridges, almost devoid of irrigationr; IJien tliaJeyel AAdr tract cor- 
responding to that of, Bewar, and bavingiair Wotl adapted to 

mpsf 'kinds of crops. ' *Next comes the waternih^ and Isaiit 

begin to appear and therS^ bec^eslhriifer) but is UQ#rr 
lain by a itritinm ofred sand, called kabsa. After pf^iug the water-Bhedi«fme$er 
S^p of leyeJ^ AAij^ is met witlb,. followed by Jioe of 'drifting sand-ban^ along 
of then the lean (ardva seoondtline of 8and-banlqiOA. the 

ri^ another jti^^ apd hifst qf aU, a wriVuiarked %lt qf 

idijpa orlighit loam, whiuh forms thq,sQi#oro bo^darj of the AAdrfesi^ 


S«ndj tract. 




|HSa»WSfA 

The miUm (a Via 

^ Vfttw is^iliibiii^i^ thb^M^I'^leVll^lia 

the My^^mA is 

that of gi!h&^. S the iothh-weaterh ^^Attr^.^ i^ftri^ah, Td the 
in die district. The Oawopore bfahbh of the chnit watert fte villagei tS^ 
the south of the Isan and iiot|h^<^f Ihse Arlhd/ahi the Bt4wa branch 
those lying^to the south of th# latter river/aad^the ViUagea^htbuc^^ hy hithat 
possess suoH tiatural fieiliti^^ ait wells and jhlla Aat little nioft is needed. W 
the north kdru prevails to a great extent, es^oially in the villages bordering Isii 
the lean. Mr. McOonaghey writet:— ThO • cultivatorli brought fo^atd hj^l 
reason for ifs extraordihary rankness the severity of the ^kitiy iek^dh df WTO, 
but also stated that its period for Spreading o^'er the land had arKvM. Tta 
Inst period, f^markably enOugb^ coincided with that between Mr. BdmonstoWi 
eettloment/ and Mr. IlnWin’s revision. My js^etience is that ^<^6 almost eh- 
tirely duappears under constant weeding and close cultivition, but willbrdp dp 
again jcjipidly if the land is neglected or carelessly tilled for any length of time^ 
Good Cultivators root it Up before sowing the ni6i seed, and colleohit Inheapii t# 
bum it and make tnanure from the ashes;” Tlie tardi land of the Isah, thdugh 
light, is fair, and produces average rdbi crops. It is i'nfesioi^ to that of the K6li^ 
aiid is more subject to inundation, and occasionally produces re^. The <ofdi of 
the Arind is inferior to both, and is scanty and sandy, while the uplands, td a s&bH 
distance on each side j afford only a red, sandy l6am of little value. Omitting 
the 28 villages of the Laigaon taluka, the Mrhat villages are exceptionally 
large, averaging 2,078 acres each in area. " The parent villages from 
which they deiive their names are very ancient, and are nearly all built on, or 
adjoining to, large or mounds, they are densely populated, pd are • 
sarrounded by extensive and splendid homo-lands, the fertilisation of which hM 
been the result of ages.” Communications are imperfect towards the centre 
and south-east o(^he,pargauah, and bfusars are Held only in S4indn and TaHya. 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle- 
ments:— 
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DISTBIOT. 


The great dilference between barren areas, poet^and preset, » dne to the 
greater eoouraoj of record adopted by Mr. MoConaghey, by which much onl- 
jburable land has been brought under itat proper denomination* The figures, as 
a whole, show an increase in cultivation of 7,9 1 2 acres, or 27*42 per cent., since 
1840, and in irrigation of 7, "9^4 acres, or 40*29 per cent. The proportion of 
irrigation to cultivation has also risen from 66*5 per cent., in 1840, to 73*21 
percent. The returns of the^ revision in 1845 show that between 1840 and 
1845 the cultivation in the villages, the revenue of whjpb was then revised by 
Mr. Unwin, had fallen by 15*49 per cent., so that between 1845 and 1870 the 
increase in cultivation has been quite 47 per cent. This estimate is further 
borne out by an examination of the records of 83 selected villages ibr the years 
1845-46 to 1849-50, which give an average of 26,356 acres cultivated, against 
a cultivated area of 25,614 acres in 1840, and of 33,334 acres in 1870. The 
last, therefore, shows an increase of 47*36 per cent, over the cultivation of 1 845, 
12*54 per cent, over that of 1849-50, and 26*47 per cent, over the average of 
the five years previous to 1840. Mr. MoConaghey made the existing settlement, 
and adhering to the broad divisions of a Mmat or southern, and a hMt or 
northern tract, adopted for the former the classification of soils be had made for 
Karhal ( 7 . v.), and for the latter those he had made for Bewar ( 9 . o.) In the 
tardii of the latter tract some minor variations were adopted, but generally the 
rates differ but little from those of Bewar. The following statement shows the 
soil areas of each tract, the average rent-rates, and the value assigned to each 
class of soil for the purposes of assessment. 

BMr villages, | Dimat viUagee. 


8oiL 


Home circle lit, ... 
Ditto Sud, .*. 
Irrigated bhUar Ut, 
Ditto ditto Snd. 

Dry ditto Ist,... 
Ditto ditto end, 
Ditto ditto Srd, 

Kali tardi Ut, 

Ditto and, 

Isan tardi wet, 
Ditto dry, 

Tardi 1st, 

Diito 2nd, 

and bhdr 

Curdif, 


Total, 


Area 

Rato 

per 

acre. 

•8 

Soil. 

i lut. 

.5 per 

g «««• 

< 

8. 

V 
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Rs. a. p. 

Rt. 


Rs. 

a. 

P' 

Bs. 

1,7M 


0 

12,616 

Irrigated homa circle 





1,474 


% 

7,764 

Ut, 

4,486 8 

IS 

• 

88,960 

8,2Sd 


8 

7,964 

Ditto ditto 8nd . ... 

2,686 7 

0 

4 

18,164 

1,484 


10 

8,909 

Dry home circle, ... 

e: 5 

4 

3 

849 

2,120 


8 

4,664 

Irrigated barka^dmai 





1,194 


12 

2,0<J6 

Ut, ... 

4,860 4 

18 

a 

21,054 

2,061 


14 

1,809 

Ditto ditto Snd, *.« 

t,6S7 8 

8 

s 

9,260 

99 


4 

632 

Ditto ditto 6Agr, 

169 8 

8 

s 

694 

i5a| 


a 

6S6 

Dry barha-ddmatt 

1,811 a 

8 

1 

8,976 

6.6 


10 

1,764 

Ditto ditU^Adr, ... 

10 S 

3 

1 

81 

896; 

2 

3 

867 

Tardi lit. 

98S 6 

4 
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81 

6 

4 

436 

Ditto 2nd, 

I»7I| 3 

8 

S 

5,010 

l,li7 

8 

lu 

8,048 

Ditto Srd, ... 

962 8 

1 

s 

S,968 

i 
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1 Dry tordt and matydr. 

1,478 8 

8 

1 

' 8,284 

374 ! 

1 

12 

866 

Irrigated Arind ^ardi, 

694 B 

1 

s 

1,697 





Dry ditto ditto, 

288 2 

8 

1 

741 

15,804| 

8 

2 9 

48,6il 

Total, ... 

1 21,484 6 

1 

1 




XlSHKl-HABIOAlljr nmAKAH. 

During the year of measurement, khartf crops occupied $0^9 i^per pent^ of 
the total cultivated area, and amongst them, jodr covered 19*21 per cent. 

8*14 per cent. ; moM, 2*49 per cent. ; maize, 6*23 per cent ; cotton, 4*47«fp| 
cent.; sugar-cane, 3*98 per cent., and indigo, 1*97 per cent of the totd tiM 
under tlie plough. In the rabiy wheat covered 78*41 per cent ; barley, 22*14 
per cent ; gojdi and bejhar, 12*36 per cent ; cpiuin, 1*53 per cent, and gravtf 
1*69 per cent of the total cultivated area. JN^ne per cent of the total culti- 
vated area was uuder« double crops (do/atli) during the year of measurement 
(1868-69J. 

. During the first two settlements, the whole of the parganah as then consti- 
... tuted was settled for a lump sum with Udai Cfaand of 

I'IscaI lustorjr# ^ *■•4 vm j 

Bishang^irh at a revenue of Rs. 54,7o4. The greeter ^ 
portion of the villages was settled with the village land-holders, at the third 
settlement in 1808, and for the remainder, Udai Chand was allowed to engage 
as mustdjir or farmer. The revenue would appear to have risen as high as 
Bs. 70,000. The fourth settlement was made in 1812-13, and the arrangements 
of the previous settleincnt were adhered to. The term was originally fixed for 
five years, but with some slight alterations and additions continued in force 
until 1840. The average revenue for five years of the villages comprising the 
old parganah in 1840 was Hs. 71,049. The five villages received from Fa- 
rnkhahad since 1840 were assessed in tliat district in 1836^ by Mr. Hobinson. 
The result of the two assessments was a revenue of Bs. 79,695, or Bs. 878 in 
excess of the last year of the expired settlement. The revision in 1845-46 gave 
a reduction in 63 villages out of the 87 comprising the parganah. Starting with 
a revenue of Bs. 60,381 in 1845-46, the maximum w*as reached in 1850-51 at 
Bs. 69,984, giving an initial ahatement of Bs. 19,314 and a permanent reduo-* 
tion of Rs. 9,711 in the demand. Some redaction was undoubtedly necessary 
to enable the zamind4rs to tide over the difficulties consequent on the famine 
of 1837-38, but it may well be doubted wliether the actual distress demanded 
a sacrifice of one-seventh of a revenue which had been paid for quarter of a 
century preceding the revision by Messrs. Unwin and Wynyurd. It is not 
improbable that the character of the landholders for turbulence and recusancy 
had much to do with this unwonted liberality. Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, 
writes of them : — The proprietary body in this parganah is composed, almost 
‘ exclusively, of Thaknrs, and the same embarrassment and difficulty in realiz- 
ing the dues of the State is tnvariably experienced as I have described to ba 
case in Qbiror and Sauj ; but in this quarter there is this addi^onal ob- 
stacle, that there are few of tbe^aAinddrs who have not the worst pussibld 
charapter-^n abort, who are not themselves dakaits or abettors of, and oon- 
niveiH at, the commission of dakaity within the limits of their property r 
they are indolent cultivatore, unskilful in the maiugement of . j^eli 
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lufd isngularly irregalldr and baokWlM itt Ae plt3rfn6nt of Ve« 
. Tihno. In a fiscal pdtni of tbe Mstilt of mjr ri^viaiim ift 
able; after cotfsid^inj; with the paifi; MltOry of thil 

generiilij aiid particnlarly) after personally, visiting evei^^ vfllaigfe coih* 
prised in it, and vievring myself ^e fertility of one and £hd nakedAosa 
of tile other traoi^ and after giving proper weight to the character tf the pto- 
prletary bddy^nd its iikfiuence oh the balahch sheet, I have arrived It the oOncla- 
aon Aat the plesent demand might remalh neariy nnaltered ivithpiititgnry itt 
fature welfare or injustice to Government : the reductions, which the nathrS and 
condition of the viilageSi in the northern division^ rendered it tulvisable to 
Oonoede in that quarter^ being counterbalanced by the increase, which the 
nnasnal fertility and low rate of assessment in many estates, included in the 
soe^m quarter of the parganafa, made available and justifiable. Such hal 
li^n, witha vei^ small discrepancy, the issue of my proceedings, knd 1 am 
abki^to congratniate myself on the acceptance of all iny proposed assessments 
witkoutmutmuror objections in the icourse of a few hours. No case of fecii- 
sahcy.^ occurred in this parganah.’* Mr. MoConaghey writes:— A reviSion 
conducted with such a. liberal spirit as that completed by Messrs; Unwin and 
Wynyard c^iild not fail of success. The subsequent general prOspeid^iy of thd 
proprietary and cnltivatibg bodies, the improvement in hud the extension of 
culti^^atlon, the facility with which the revenue was collected^ the comparatively 
few alienktions of property in the period preceding the mutiny, and thun hi^h 
prices which were realized when transfers were effected, all bear strong'^testi- 
liiony to the great moderation displayed by the revising oliicerB.*’ 

The existing settlement was* made by Mr. M. A. McOonaghey, who, as 
•already seen, assumed an average all round rent-rate of Bs. 6-l?l per aCtn 
for the tract and of Rs. per acre for the bhdr tracl, ^ving ah 
BggregSite reutatassota amounting to Rs. 1,57,1 25. Mr. EdmonstonC’s li^t^ 
reht-raie for the whole parganah, in 1840, was Rs. 3-12-3^ against the pTOserit 
assumed rent-rate of Rs. 4-4<*6, which gives an increase of 13*63 per cent* in the 
state. Prior toinssessment, the recorded rental of the entire pargankh amtHinted 
to Bs; l,18,992f or corrected for under-rented land at occupancy Vates and fUr 
land held on division of produce at cash rates, to Rs. 1,34,230. Tbe pomparii- 
tivo Statistics of the past and present revenue were as folibws ’• 
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gives an increas i 0 >^^^re revenue of Bs. or 12*34 per eeiett.| 
aii4iP revenue pli|8 cesses of Bs. 13^269^^/;^ 13*39 per 


Jacfc^y, 1372, , .when the' asseMments were ^ and 1874| the recorded 
rental had dsen ,to Bs. 1,20,971, or corrected for UDdOr*ren!to(il!^Jspd|, ^ 
Rs, 13,821. 

The annozed statement shows the transfers t^t have ^ken place ditring tfat 
Tri^sferi currency of the post settlement and the prices ihtched 

_ * # at auction apd private sales and the value assum^’ in 

mortgage transactions during three periods. The alienations during the 
period were chiefly in the form of mortgages, most of which were redeemed 
after the relief occasioned by the revision in 1845 had begi^p to be felt. Out o^. 
the 2,163 acres mortgaged in the second period, 1,500 acres were red^med 
shortly afterwards. After the mutinyi,*’ writes Mr. McConaghey, alfenSuenp 
became much more frequent, but they certainly cannot be aftribultecf to the 
severity of the Government deman^d. Here, as elsewhere, the extravagance of 
the zamindirs, the greater facilities presented for raising money on landed 
proj^rty, the largely enhanced market value of such property, the abundance 
of oapitpl, the security of investment, and the increasing desire of the monied 
c]asiesig»becomo possessed of land, have hod the usual effect. ExoUding.land ' 
wldeh has eit^^rey6rtedtutheorigMlal proprietors or has changed hands more 
than ouqo, the total area alienated by« all kinds qf transfers within the last thirty 
yearajlpv heeu 22f36^.per ^ of the cultivated area. No transfers have 
Qccilii^ in 90 villages, nine villages, have been wholly^ and permanenlly 
alienated, whilst jtransfers. ^of more or less extent have taken place in tha * 
remainder.” 

Transfer staUmenl^^ ^ * 
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Mods of traoifer. 

1 Total 
eultirated - 
area. - 

Totil price 
" ibought. 

’ Average 
price. ^ j 

: — . ' ■ 

Rerenucf 

’’•■if 

Te.w' 
paretacCoi 
of ibe 
. revenue. 

1840 to 1850. 

Acres 

lU. 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

' BaT 


Private aaie, 

Public 4o«|..t ... 

8S0 

7.411 

a 

14 

10 

I,M« 

* 3*gl 

914 

4,392 

4 

It 

li 

J <; I,4l» 

1 g-oo . 

Mortgage, ... ... 

t,8S8 

18,516 

7 

15 

3 

4,381 

4*92 

Total ... 

4.072 

80,819 

7 

7 
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Private sale, 

4'8 

II 

7 

12 

7 
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. 4 IS 

Foblio do ... 
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II ^ 

11 

5 
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5*4S 

Mortgage, ... ... 

^ S,l«8 

16,100 

7 
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5,084 
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Total, 

2,712 
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6,483 

8.22 

Priaita sale, m. 

2,518 

46,467 
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PudUo .do.,... 
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5,010 
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H ^ Total, 

4,828 

77,245 

.16 
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8-48 

Private Bale, ,. -••• 

3.766 

56,183 

14 

14 

8 

7.229 

7.77 

Fublio do.,M. ••• 

1,537 

1 10,937 

7 

1 

10 

2,785 

4*00 

Mortgage, ... 

6,309 

51,384 

9 

11 

8 

13,825 

4*61 

Total, ... 

11,612 

1,28,464 

11 

1 

0 

23.284 

1 

■M,- 5.58 


According to the cenflus of 1B72, parganah Kishoi-Nabiganj contained 
809 inhabited sites, of which 239 had less than 200 
inhabitants ; 51 had between 200 and 500 ; 16 Had be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 ; and Shad between 1,000 and 2,000, The settlement recordi 
ihpw 87 separate villages (8 uninhabited), having an average area of 837 acres 
(423 cultivated) and an average population of 560 souls ; they also record 
336 inhabited sites, having an average area of 217. acres (1 10 cultivated) and 
an avei^age population of 145. In 1840 there were ^16 inhabited sites With an 
average cultivated area of 133 acres each. The total population, in 18^i 
numbered 48,557 souk (21,541 females), giving 426 to the total square mile 
and 908 to the square mile of cultivation. Classified according to reli^on, 
them were 46,943 Hindiis, of whom 20,806 were females ; 1,614 were Musal- 
m&ns, amongst whom 735 were females. Distributing thd Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,008 Brahmans, of whom 
2,142 were females; 4,794 Bajpdts, including 2,012 females; 1,019 Banijas 
(477 females}; whilst the great mass of the population is included in ^^the 
othw^^^castes” of the census returns, which show a^ total of 36,122 seals/ of whom* 
16,175 are fenkales. The principal Brahman su^ivision found in this par^ 
g^»h is the Eanaujiya (4,638). The cidei Bajpdt dans are the Ghanhdn 
02^1(45), Bais (515), Dhdkra (307), Tanw4r (240), Bhadanrija, Oanr, Eachh- 
wtfia, R4thor, B&ohhal, ^ngw, Gahlot, i^nd Jaisw^r. TW Baqjiyas bd6ng 
lothe Agarw61(184), Baraagi,lGolari, Awadhija, and Ajudhiab4si sub-divisions.- 
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Uie most numerous amongst the other castes are the EahAr (1|775), K^hhi 
(»,311), Kori (1,690), Mahajan (1,566), Chamdr (7,817), Dhanak (1,092), 
Ahlr (3,125), and Ghosi (1,568). Besides these, the following castes, comprise 
ing less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : — -Lodha, 
Bharbhdnja, Darzi, Garariya, Kumhar, Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, Hajj&m, Loh6r, 
EbAkrob, Nunera, EAyath, Son&r, MAIi, Bair^i, Rhatik, Baheliya, Nat^ Tam- * 
oli, Bari, Jogi, and Goshdin. The Miisalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (615), Pathana»(555), Sayyids and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the percentage of the total number 
of villages held by each caste in 1840 with the total 

jt roprictoM* 

recorded at the present selilement 


Caste. 


ChsuUo, 

Baghel, 

Bail, 

Dh&kra, 

Jaitw&r, 

Knot, 

Gaur, 


Percentage Fcrccntago Percentage 

of total of tctal of total 

Tillages in Caste. villages In Caste villages in 


1840. 

1 1670, 


1840. 

1870. 


184a 

1870. 

44*25 

|40*73 

R4thor, 


0 29 

Lodha» 

1*27 

0*90 

517 

517 

Oaiitam, 


023 

MahOjan, 

070 

044 

9'20 

4*60 

Bdchhal, 

1*5 

... 

Darai, 


O'oa 

4*60 

4*43 

Brahman, 

10*48 

19*07 

Chamar, 

164 

...- 

3*45 

yea 

Ah(r, 

4*30 

3*58 

Baniya.. 

■«. 

0*20 

2*30 

1*72 

Eayath, 

2*30 

3*43 

Miualnaln, 

• ta 

0*67 

1*15 

1*15 

KAchhi, 


X*S4 

Burasian, 

•Si 

1 0 48 


Chauh&us and Brahmans have added to their possessions, and now, as of old, 
form the majority of the proprietary body. The Chauhans are prinoipally 
mieinbers of the Mainpuri branch of the family. Up to 1840, the titular head 
of the clan, the Baja of Mainpuri, held the Laigaon taluka and Gulariyapur 
estate. The taluka was broken up, by Mr. Edmonstone, into twenty-eight 
small villages, of which all but one were settled with the resident mukaddama 
or head-men (then called thikaddrs), and a due known as hak malikdna waa 
awarded to the Raja. These mukaddams were of yarious castes, but, strange 
to say, none of them belong to the chief proprietary body in the parganah. 
The majority were Brahmans, BaisThdkurs, and Ahirs, whilst Edchhis^Lodhas, 
and even Ohamdrs had proprietary rights in the soil conferred on them. The 
management of Gulariyapur was in a similar manner taken from the Biya 
and given to Bdohhal Thdkurs. They have succeeded in permanently alienat- 
ing nearly the whole of the estate and are at present entirely out of pussessiop. 
In addition to the Baja of Mainpuri there are three other large proprietors. 
The Thdkurdin of Sdmdn possesses the two large estates of Sdmdn and Base^ 
Ghaudhri Jai Chand of Binsiya holdi^B^ villages, and the Raja of Tirwa 4|, 
The latter is the only Baghcla aaxxfinddri With these exceptions the remainder 
of the landholders are petty zamiuddrs, few or none of whom can claim to her 
sole owners of an entire village.” Of ihd 87 villages comprised in the parganah, ^ 
34 are held on a zaminddri tenure and 53 are pattiddri. There were l,88ff ' 

Aee 
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iliarerft recorded atsettlement, giving on an average 39 aores to each proprietor, 
of which 20 acres were under euliivation. Of the total number' of proprietors, 
1,087 cultivated a portion of their estates or wens holders of seer and 752 had 
nothing to do with the actual cultivation of their estates. In the aamiuddri 
villages, there were 77 cultivating proprietors and 85 non-cultivating proprie- 
tors, owning between them 10,458 acres, and in the pattid4ri villages there 
were 1,010 cultivating and 667 non-cnltivatiog proprietors, owning between 
them 26,319 acres. 26 villages were held by resident^ proprietors and 42 by- 
non-resident proprietors. Of the remaining 19 villages possessed by a mixed 
proprietary body, lOj villages were managed by the resident portion of the 
proprietary body and ^ J villages were managed by the non-resident portion. 

During the year of measurement and preparation of the records Rajpdts 

Cultivators. ^^d 9,281 acres of the cultivated area, or 25*38 

per cent. ; Kicbliis (1,523) held 6,619 acres, or 18*09 
per cent. ; Abirs (1,026), 5,675acre8, or 15*51 percent.^ Brahmans (1,706), 5,378 
acres, or 14*7 per cent. ; Cham5rs (1,038), 3,906 acres, or 10*68 per cent., and 
Giarariyas (325), 1,26S acres, or 3*46 per cent. The remaining 4,453 acres of the 
cultivated area weie tilled by Lodhas, Kahars, Kayaths, &c. The following 
statement shows the distribution of the oultivated area aqllhngst each class of 
tenants, their rent, and the proportion of the area held by each of them to the 
total cultivated area 


Cultivating statistics. 















KISHKI-HABtailia PiEOiirAH. 70^ 

100 oecopaacy tenants and 197 tenante-at-will paid rent in kind and onltiTated 
between them 1,002 acres. ^ 

The ocenpations of the people are shown in the Btati8tic8‘"'oollected at the' 

^ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

OcoupatioDi. * 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age)y 

137 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servantSi 

priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,197 in domestic service, as personal servants, 

water-carriers, barbers, eweepers, washermen, dtc.; 760 in commerce, in buying, 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 

or goods; 11,299 in agricultural operations ; 1,965 in industrial occupations, 

arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 

mineral, and animal. There were 1,409 persons returned as labourers and 

190 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 

age or sex, the same returns give 2,185 as landhoMcrs, 29,348 as cultivators, 

and 17,024 as engaged in ocenpations unconnected with agriculture. The 

educational statistics, which are confessedly iiiiftei foci, show 498 males as able 

to read and write out of a total male population numbering 27,016 souls. 

Both Kishni and Nabiganj formed portions of parganah Bhongaou in the 

reign of Akbar, answers separated from it during the last century, when 

the talukaddrs of Binsiya obtained a footing in tho parganah. For some 

reasons, Nabiganj came to be held separate from Kishni and continued 

to have a separate name and record in the revenue accounts up to the cession. 

During the two first settlements, the united parganabs were included in one 

engagement, in the name of Udaichand, for Its. 54,754, and were calledthe taluka 

of Raja Udaichand. In 1808, Mr Batson separated the villages of Nabiganj in 

which the Raja could have no rights, and settled them with the local proprietors, 

and the remainder with the Raja as farmer. The Raja’s rights to these latter 

villages were subsequently disallowed in a great part, and in 1840, Mr. 

Edmonstone completed the settlement of the rival claims to the proprietary 

right in the whole parganah. The united parganahs have ever since been 

known as Kishni-Nabiganj, or more coram'only Kishni, Since 1840, three 

villages have been transferred to Be war and five villages (Deoraniya, Dhakrof, 

Jananra, Kumhaal, and Uncha IsUmabad) have been received from 

Farnkhabad. 

Kishni, a fair-sized village in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj of the Maiopnrt 
district, is distant 22 miles from Mainpari,on the Etdwa and Farnkhabad road, 
and miles from the Et'iwa railway-station. The population, in 1872 
numbered 945 souls. Kishni possesses a police-station, post-office, and tL 
market twice a week. The village area includes fourteen inhabited sites. The 
zaminddrs are Bajpdts and the cultivators are chiefiy Rajpdts, Brahmans, Kdcb* 
his, Ahirs, and Chamdri. There is a fair-sized jbil here known as the t/er. 
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EUBiiOLi, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the 
pnri district) is distant 14 miles from Mainpuri.^ The population, in 1872, was 
4,071, of whom 1,059 were Muhammadans and the remainder were Brahmans, 
Banijas, Mahdjans, E&jaths, Edohhis, and Chamdrs; Eur&oli stands on 
the high road from Mainpuri to Eta near the northern extremity of the district. 
The town is an open and well built though small one, with some very good 
houses belonging to men of the classes which are always most conspicuous in 
towns— ‘servants- (Government or otherwise), traders|»or money-lenders with 
land possessions.* It is a new place, its rise appearing to have been contem- 
poraneous with the rise of the Kurdoli family to their present position and rank. 
In Eurdoli we have an instance of the growth of a town afiected by 
the importance of the local family occurring in the present time, a circum- 
stance on which the prosperity of towns almost depended altogether in farmer 
times. At the present time there is no need of the same protection, but it is 
impossible to look at the Raja’s comparatively large surroundings in the ad- 
joining village, the houses of his servants, his stables and gardens, without seeing 
that even in these times the presence of a family of position must give rise to; 
some of the needs which a town grows up to supply^ The Raja has built a 
handsome temple with a resting-place for pilgrims attacytd, and is generally 
favourable to improvements in the town. Eurdoli stands on the high road 
without any neighbouring town to rival it, and a post-office, police-station, and 
tahsiii school have all helped to raise its importance. The Raja is well 
known for his support of education, more especially female education, and of 
schools in the town and parganah. There are some four mosques and nine 
Hindu temples in or about the town. That of the Kdyath kanungos is per-, 
haps one of the oldest, and it is said to be only a hundred years old. The 
“ Batia” oculists have* a considerable local reputation. There are three or four 
families of them, and they profess to have a practice extending to a hundred 
miles oflf. They treat nothing but cataract, using a minute dagger-shaped 
lancet to prick with, and a blunt one like a bodkin to press out the discharge 
from the puncture. They go for their instruments to the Sikligar Path&ns of 
the place. A good many of the boxes and clogs inlaid with wire-work which 
are well known in the district are made here.” Act XX. of 1856 (the Ohauki-. 
d&ri Act) is in force and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 13 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 648. The cost is defrayed from a 
house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a reven&e of Rs. 981, or Be. 0-2*9 per 
head of the population and Re. 0-14-4 per house assessed (l,07^w<*46e^ 
expenditure daring the same year was ^ 974 from the inc^gi^^besidea 
Bs. 18, balance of the previous year. There were 1,989 houses in the 
town. ' 


] from s note by Mr. Deonliton. 
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EuBiCdtit, a parganah of the Mainpuri tahsil of thoMainpari district, is 
bounded on t*he north by parganahs Sonb&r, Barna, and Azamnagar of the Eta 
district ; on the west by parganah Eta-Sakit of the Eta district ; on the south 
by parganahs Ohiror and Mainpuri, and on the east by parganah Bfaongaon. 
The total area acobrding to the settlement records of the year of measurement 
(1867-68) then comprised 48,947 acres, of which 28,941 acres Were cultivated 
(15,549 irrigated), 4,738 acres were culturable (457 under groves), and 
15,268 acres were barren and uncultnrable. 

The Kali nadi flows along the northern boundary of the parganah iu an 
Physical featurei easterly course, and the K4knadiya, entering the par- 
ganah to the south at Nandpur Wailamai, cuts off 
eleven villages between it and the lean. The K4li runs through a belt of low 
alluvial soil of var 3 dng breadth, well marked off from the uplands, on either 
side, by a high sandy ridge. The river sometimes takes a course midway be- 
tween these ridges, but more commonly flows close to either bank and throws 
the whole of its khddir to one side or the other. The stream of the K41i is 


perennial and affords a certain amount of irrigation to the lowland area in 
seasons of drought The K&knadiya dries up soon after the rains cease. It 
has a very limited khidir^ and, except where the stream spreads out in time of 
flood, and the current is therefore, slower, the soil is poor and unfertile. 
Water for the early rabi crops is obtained by throwing embankments across 
the stream at suitable points. There are four considerable lakes or jhils in the 
parganah, those at Hasemar, Panwa, Barkhera, and Sarsa. The first contains 
water, in ordinaiy years, until Bais4kh ; but, in 1 868, it ran dry in October. 
Both the Basemar and Panwa jhils are connected by a drain with the E4kna- 
diya. All these jbUs possess more or less alluvial soil which differs from that 
along the banks of the rivers by having the upper strata harder and more clayey ; 
alcmg the rivers, the surface soil, even when subject to the action of the sun, is * 
as a rule friable and easily worked. The alluvial or tardi land along the Rase- • 
mar jhil and in favourable places on the E4knadiya affords fair soil for the 
growth of sugar-cane. 

There is an extensive belt of high hkdr land running along the Edli nadi 
and reaching inwards for a considerable distance, especially towards the north- 
west, where it averages two miles in breadth. This belt, a little to the west of 
the town of Eurdoli, is met by a similar strip of hMr which extends south- 
wards to the E4knadiya, with an average breadth of about three-quarters of 
a mile. Patches of the peculiar soil known as iikanya (page 485) occur through- 
out the hhStr tract, and isolated jtrelches of hhdr are found in villages scattered 
over the entire parganah. The remainder of the atM 
is made up of either level piliya or ddmat soil inter- 
spersed, towards the east and south-west, with large war plains. At the reocmt 
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asseMraent tBe conventional claeBifioatioh of aoile into or 

and harha, was adhered to with the Mowing resulta aa to areai as*8uaied rates' 

and rental 


Soiii. 

f 

.S 

1 



mm 


Bate per acre. 

1 



Rs. S. p. 

Rs. 



Rs* a. p. 

Bs. 

GsvASa lit ••• 

496 

10 16 7 

4,675 

Wet barha-bhttr. 

1,882 

9 l6 2 

4,956 

Ditto find ••• 

1,164 

7 14 5 

9,182 

Dry barha-dtimat 1st ... 

1,350 

1 18 1 

8,370 

Ditto Srd 

1.114 

6 9 4 

6,860 

1 ittii and. 

1,61)0 

1 6 10 

9, 189 

Manjha wet let m* 

1,613 

6 4 3 

8,4»9 

Dry barha-bhOr ... 

3,850 

1 1 7 

9.064 

Ditto Snd 

1,106 

4 6 3 

4,860 

Tardi iBt, ••• 

986 

4 13 3 

1,889 

Ditto bhUr 

870 

a )6 9 

ru67 

Ditto Snd ... 

1,648 

a 1 8 


Dry manjha ... 

Wet barha^dainat 1st... 

341 

8 3 I 

747 

Ditto Srd ... 

1,115 

1 12 1 

1,9^9 

3,038 

6 119 

1 

Maiydr ... 

800 

1 1 7 

878 

Ditto 9od... 

9,969 

3 1 8 

9,191 

Total 

98,869 

9 14 6 

84,080 


The gauhdn of the above table includes in its first-class a few villages 
near the town of Kur&oli of remarkably fertile soil, in high cultivation, and 
yielding high rents. The second-class gauhdn comprises the best desoriptiou 
of tbe other villages, having a fair soil and good cultivators, and the third-class 
contains tbe remaining villages. The first-olass tardi is generally olose to some, 
village site, is composed of good soil, and is irrigable when required ; the 
second-class tardi is also irrigable, but does not pay such high rates : the third- 
class is always unirrigated and comprises the dry edges and beds of rain re- 
servoirs and the inferior alluvial soils along the K&knadiya. The conventional 
denominations of manjha and hdrha have been subdivided according to thq 
natnral soils that they are composed of, and these again have been divided inh^ 
irrigated and unirrigated. The rate per acre is that assumed for assessmeni 
purposes, and the deduced rental is found by applying these rates to the 
soil area. 

The following statement compares the area at three different periods 




1 


OdtnrahU, 

CutHoaied. 


% 

5 

i 

Barren. 

t \ 

, Recent. 


1 

■■■■■■ ^ 1 

i 


tAsi settlement ••• 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acref. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

48,467 

931 

17.990 

A008 

9,144 

•M 

11,474 

SS9i 

17.800 

Boyistonin 1844-46, 

46.504 

991 


14,941 


9,691 

16.649 

7,^49 

17,087 

Present settlemeiit, 

48,947 


15, 

9;883'| 

499 

497 

18,999 

99,941 
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There US) iberefore, been an inereaie of 70 per oent. In the ouUiva^n 
and of 60 per cent, in the irrigation eince 1844-45. The oaltnrable waste still 
remaining is, however, of the poorest description and will allow of little fur- 
ther extension. Wells are here the chief source of irrigation, but the extension 
of the Lower Ganges canal to the parganah must sooner or later displace them 
and raise the entire parganah to a very high level of excellence. The average 
depth from the surface at which water is found throughout the parganah is 
sixteen feet; near jl^^ls and streams it is considerably nearer. Along the 
K41i nadi, the sub-soil in sandy villages is excellent and kuchcha wells can 
easily be dug and last for many 3 *ears, but elsewhere the supply is almost 
entirely from percolation, and is so scanty that a single run exhausts it in a 
few hours. These wells are, therefore, usually worked by dhenklU and last a 
very short time, but the expense of digging now ones is small. Throughout 
the d^mat and piliya tracts the character of kuchcha wells improves ; they 
last for two or three years and yield a more plentiful supply. Even there, 
however, the spring is often not reached and percolation must be depended on, 
and, except in the Kali tract, the sides of the wells must be protected by coils of 
twigs. Of the 2,371 kuchcha wells in existence, in 1868-69, as many as 491 were 
worked by hand. The actual area under each class of crops has already been 
given, and from it will be seen that kharif crops covered 48*44 percent, of 
the total cultivated area during the year of measurement, and amongsb them 
5djra occupied 15*5 per cent. ; jodr^ 13*3 ; rice, 3 56, and maize, 3*17 per cent, 
of the entire cultivation. In the ra5i, wheat covered 19*4 per oent. ; barley, 
15*57; hejhaTy 6*03 per cent., and gojdif 7*83 per cent. There were 3,904 
ploughs, 7,807 head of plough-cattle, aud 12,172 head of other cattle. The 
average plough area is here 7*41 acres. 

The assessments of the parganah have been as follows : — first settlement^ 
Bs. 31,818; second, Bs. 31,818; third, Hs. 32,585 ; 
fourth, Bs. 32,676;fifth, Bs. 38,428; revision, Bs. 27,255; 
last year of expired settlement, Bs. 32,715; and sixth or present settlement 
Bs. 41,770. The fourth settlement, originally intended to last only for the five 
years 1812-13 to 1816-17, was subsequently extended, with slight variations, 
to 1839-40, the year of Mr. Edmonstone’s settlement. The demand for the 
year 1225 Vash' (1817-18) was Bs. 31,906; for 1226 was Bs. 31,683; for 
1227 was Bs. 31,935, and for 1228 to 1244 (1836-37j was Bs. 31,970. During 
this period a balance of Bs. 8,159 accrued in 1225/as/^ and of only Rs. 182 
during the remaining nineteen years. The parganah as then constituted com- 
prised the villages at present in jt, Except the three estates of Madbauli ka14ii 
and kburd and Mahadewa Jagatpur. Mr. Edmonstone in his report on tbo 
parganah, in 1840, states that in his opinion the State demand was unduly low 
both wit h r e f e r e n ce ta the reveAue-rates of coutiguom parganafas aud tins 


Fiscal htstorj. 
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extent of the ouItiVated and oultnrable areas^ which were in no way inferior 
in natural or artificial advantages to the lands in the neighbourhood. Although 
the zaminddrs were troublesome and unthrifty Rajpdts of the R4thor clan, 
they were in very comfortable circumstances and never in arrears. Then came 
the famine of 1837-38, regarding which Mr. Edmonstone writes^ : — This 
parganah has suffered more severely in its condition and calls more loudly for 
temporary relief, than any other which has come under settlement this season; 
the mere fact that two-fifths of the lands habitually qader cultivation were 
abandoned is a sufficient indication of the general distress and of the fearful 
reduction of the cultivating population, which have been the consequences of 
this famine; some villages have been impoverished to such a degree that 
no outlay of capital, nor personal attention and industry on the part of the 
proprietors, can restore them to a flourishing condition in less than two or 
three years.” 

Notwithstanding these losses, Mr. Edmonstone raised the demand from 
Rs. 32,676 to Rs. 38,428, allowing, however, a deduction of Rs. 7,742, spread 
over the years 1247 to 1249/as2t. The result was a complete break-down of 
the assessmeni The demand for the initial year, 1839-40, was higher than 
that for the previous year, and the parganah had not time to recover itself. 
The land allowed to lie fallow, owing to the drought, was not at once brought 
under the plough as Mr. Edmonstone anticipated, and even as late as 1844-45, 
the area cultivated was less than the area recorded as under crops, in 1840, 
by 763 acres. Mr. Cocks revised the assessments in 1844 and found that of 
the rental of Rs. 59,415 estimated by Mr. Edmonstone, Rs. 8,644 were assumed 
assets of fallow land which had not been brought into cultivation, leaving only 
•Rs. 12,343 for cesses, patwAris’ dues, and the support of the zamindarsand their 
families. He began by a demand of Rs. 27,255, which rose in 1850-51 to 
Rs. 32,856. Under this treatment cultivation increased from 17,037 acres in 
1844 to 24,621 acres in 1850-51, and between the latter period and 1870 the 
parganah has enjoyed even greater prosperity than in the period between 1812 
and 1837. 

In thirty-eight villages no transfers occurred, and in ten other entire villages 
Tranifers where mortgage or other temporary alienation took 

place prior to revision, the original owners have reco- 
vered their proprety intact. Although five entire villages have changed hands, 
only in two of them have new men come into poseftssion, and this does not appear 
to have been due to the pressure of the Government demand. In the remain- 
ing 39 villages, shares have been alienated, in some permanently and in some 
temporarily. The following statement shows the area transferred and its value 
at different periods between 1840 and 1870 

I IL, Bettlement Beport, ISI. 
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Cultivated 

Total 

price. 

Average 
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Teaii'pnr- 
ehste or the 

Mode of transfer. 

area ttane^ 

price per 

Beventts. 


fsrred. 

acrek 



reveBiis. 


Aorei. 

na. 

Rs. a. p. 


Ri. 

Bi. 

IS40 to 1850. 








. . (T 

tartrate eale, ... ... 


Wll 

8,108 

5 

7 10 


1,585 

AM 

Public do.i *.« ... 


8,046 

18,082 

9 15 9 


7,589 

9*88 

Mortgage. ... ^ .m 


80S 

9,848 

9 14 8 


1,056 

i*9f 

Total, 

7,981 

26,481 

8 1 

1 9 

10919 

9*59 

1S51 to 1857. 

! . 





■ 

M 


PrWata aale, m. 


l,S89 

10,881 

7 8 2 

■ 


6*74 

Public do., ... 


69 

580 


■ 

mSM 

8 00 

Mortgago, ... tk. 


1,841 

5,408 

mEDQ 

■ 

QQI 

9*78 

Total, 

S.092 

16,864 

5 i 

fl 

■a 

4*58 

185S to 1869 70. 









PriTate sale, ... ... 


S.487 

80,* 86 

8 18 6 

4.274 

791 

Public do., ... ... 


148 

680 

8 18 4 


190 

9*98 

Mortgage, ... ... 


l,8Sa 

20,724 

11 4 11 

S,I78 . 

0*58 

Total, 

5,468 j 

52,120 

■Dl 

9 

7,649 

889 

Total, 1 *. 
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Private sale. 


5,981 

4%828 

1 14 7 



Public do., ... 


8,261 

19,172 

8 1 0 


Mortgage, ... ... 


4,977 

99,470 

6 10 6 

BjQH 


Total, ... 

18,519 

94,065 

6 19 0 

91,468 1 

4.1 
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£ 
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mm 
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6 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aeree. 

Priratc ealCi 

... 

5,981 

... 

1,301 

1,801 

' 4,680 

18*84 

Pt^lic do., ... 

k.. 

8,261 

4,308 

894 

8,909 

1,059 

S89 

Mortgage, 

•ce 

4,577 

9,817 

648 

8,460 

817 

988 

Tbtal, 

Set 

18,819 

r,i2f 

2,838 

9,983 

6,556 

isie 


lift McQonaghey made the existing settlement of the parganah. The 
KewMttiemfiit wntal assumed by Mr. Edmonstone in 1839*40^ was , 
Rs. 59*413 ; that assumed by Mr. Cooks at the mi* 
•ion in 1844«45wa8 Bs. 40,883; the reporded rental of the year 1867 was 
Bsv 67,369, and ealculatmg holdings V proprietors and rent-free patches at the 
intes paid by cultivators with a ri^t of occupancy, it amounted to Be. 76,635, 
and the rental deduced from the rates proposed by Mr. McOonaghey, as W 

a67 ; 
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already been aeen^ was Bs. 84,080. Mr. Ednionstone’e nmt^rate oii oultirA-' 
lion was Bs. 243-7 ; Mr. Oocks’ rate was Bs. 2-6-5, and Mr. MoCopaghej e 
was Bs. 2-14-6* The new assessment was declared in September, 1870, and 
in the next fonr years the recorded rental rose by enhance^ients to Bs. 79,429, or 
valuing the under-rented^ioldiDgs at the rates paid by hereditary cultivators 
and the lands held on division of produce at cash rates, to Bs. 1,01,053. The 
result is that the new revenue has been easily collected, and a margin is left 
from which the demand in unfavourable years can be ipet 

Statistic9 of incidence. 



Incidence of revenue on 


AsseiBable 

Cultivated 

area. 

area. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

0 16 8 

1 9 1 

1 3 10 

1 7 1 


Bsplring year of pait,.., 
Present, ... ... 


This table shows an increase of pure revenue of Bs. 9,055, or 27*68 per 
cent., and of revenue, plus cesses, of Rs. 11,519, or 33*46 per cent.^ 

According to the census of 1872, parganahKur4oli contained 134 inhabited 
sites, of which 77 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 45 had 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 11 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
and one had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records 43 show 
estates or inah^ls comprising 91 distinct villages, having an average 
area of 538 acres (317 cultivated), all of which, with eleven exceptions, 
were inhabited. The entire number of inhabited sites, in 1874, was 144, giving 


an average area of 333 acres (200 cultivated) to each site. The total popula- 
tion, in 1872, numbered 33,961 souls (15,143 females), giving 447 to the total 
square mile and 732 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to re- 
ligion, there were 32,070 Hindds, of whom 14,2.50 were females and. 1,8 9 1 Musal- 
mdns, amongst whom 893 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,025 Brahmans, of whom 891 
were females ; 2,105 R^'puts, including 875 females ; 963 Baniyas (454 females) ; 


whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 26,977 souls, of whom 12,030 are 
females. The principijd Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the 
Kanaujiya( 1,549). The chief Bajpdt ^lans are tho Bdthor (1,039), Chauhdn 
(568), Gaur (132), Bais, and JddubansL The Baniyas belong to the Saraugi 


(469), Agarwdl (161), and Bphra 8ub4ivisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Lodha (3,203), Eahir (1,552), Eachhi (3,634), Ohamdr 
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(8^85), Dhobi (1,180), Tdi (1,848), Hojjim (1,591), and Ahlr (8,850). Beaidoa 
these, the. following castes comprising less than (mo thousand members aw found 
iu this parganah s — Bharbhdnja, Eori, Mah4jan, Dsrai, Ghurariya, Eumhdr,' 
Barhai, Lohdr, Dh&oak, Eh4krob, Ennera, E&yatb, Son4r, M41i, Bairlgi, 
Ehatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, and Ksdn. !^e Musalmdns are distri< 
bated amongst Shaikhs (1,020), Patbdns (812), anil Sayyids, and the remain* . 
der are entered without distinction. 

The following stateyient compares the statistics of the proprietary body at 
Proprietors. the past and present settlements : — 


Caste. 

Percentage ofjqillagea owneA 
to total number at | 

Caste. 

Percentage oj villagee own* 
ed to total number at 

Fast settle- 
ment. 

Present set- 
tlement. 

Fast settle- 
ment. 

Fresent set- 
tlement. 

BajpUti 

S8‘4a 

66-83 

Mahajans, 


MO 

... 

Klyaths 

83*79 1 

32-3t 

Brahmans, 

... 

0-04 

S*04 

Ahfrs... 

6*49 

ces 

Baniyas, 

•as 

... 

0-88 

Sonars 

... 

1S9 

Miisalmans, 

... 

Mt 

1-60 


Rdthor Th&kurs own 51 per cent, of the entire area and have entirely lost 
the turbulent character attributed to them by Mr. Edmonstone. Mr. 
MoQonaghey writes : — They (the R&thors) are now most peacefully inclined, 
pay in their quota of the Government demand without difficulty, and are less 
addicted to law suits and quarrels than the maj ority of their neighbours. Where 
the sharers are numerous they have taken to cultivating their own seer, 
and very good farmers they make. The K4yaths, with a few exceptions, are 
of long standing in the parganah also. They are non-resident, living for the 
most part in the town of Kur4oli, and their tenure is essentially zamind4ri. 
They have, however, an intimate knowledge of their villages and are on very 
good terms with their tenants. The Ahirs have occupied a cluster of villages 
in the south*west corner of the parganah for ages. Their proprietary bodies 
are very numerous. They are good cultivators, considering their caste, and 
hold nearly the whole of their land in seer. They have managed hitherto to 
keep wonderfully together, and very few strangers have acquired any sharos ia 
their villages. Daring the mutiny, these AMrs defeated Tej Singh, the ?ebsj 
Baja of Mainpuri, and captured two of his guns, for which act of bravery their 
two leaders, Nek Singh and Guldb Singh, were rewarded by our Government 
by the grant of a village in parganah S4rh Salempur of the Oawnpore district. 
Seventeen villages are held, by cultivating proprietors } GO villages by non- 
resident proprietors ; 6*17 villages by*a mixed proprietary with the cultivatiDg 
section in possession, and 7*8 villages by a mixed proprietary with the non-resi- 
dent section in possession. There were 1,269 sharers at measurement, giving 
an average of 38*57 acres to each share, of which 22*8 acres were cultivatedv 









tim ^imiibermg; 6^999 soaT^ Abirs (1^887) 

oecnpy 8,407 acres, or 29*27 per cent of the total onltiTated area; Hajjitits 
(816)| 4,466 acreS| or 15*48 per cent. ; Lodhas (766), 4,163 acres^ or 14'4'9 per 
Cttitl^atori Kdohhis (722), 2,654 acres, or 9*24 per cent.; 

Oham5rs (508), 2,442 acres, or 8*5 per cent. ; Brahmans 
(747), 1)978 acres, or 6*89 per cent, and other castes, the remainder of the cul- 
tivated area. The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated 
area amongst the various classes of cultivators, their iiumber, the area held 
by them on oasb and kind rates, the average rent per acre paid by them, and 
the average size of their holdings 

Statistics of the cultivating body, 

CuUivated 


Acres. Acres. Bs. jBs. a. p. Acres 

(I.) Beer, ... ... ... 844 70 S,448| 6,767 3 6 S| 3 97 8 69 

(3.; Held bjr tenants with right of 4,631 3,464 18,631 66,768 3 8 9 476 76 96 

oocupancr, ... ... i 

(3.) Held by tenantS<rat''Will, ... 806 946 S,690| 7,618 3 IS 4| 4'51 13*56 

(4,) Zamfnciart* ... ... 788 694 0 81 S OS 

(6.) Cultivated gardens and fallow at 2I3, 0*74 

attestation, 

Total, ... ,M 6,999 4,470 34,47 1 79,128 3 3 9| 4*186 100*00 

Total (3,^ 4* (6) 6,437 4,400 31,321 78,371 137 4 4^ 4*731 88*63 


561 occupancy tenants pay rent in kind against 4,060 paying rent in cash, and 
217 tenants-at-will pay produce rents against 589 paying rent in cash. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at ihe 
^ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen yedrs of 
age) 142 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servahte, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 987 in domestic service, as professional servants, 
water**carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac , ; 449 ih oommeroe, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending mdhey. or goods, or the tsonveyance of 
men, ammals, or goods ; 7,183 in agricultural operations ; 1,614 in industrial 
oeCuitations, arts, and med^nics, and the preparation of clasitos of subatanC^, 

vegetable, mineral, and animal* There were 1,018 pe^oiis toturii^ ae 
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labdtrrert and 147 as of no Ipeoified oootipation. Taking the total population, 
irrespectiTe of age or aez, tfaeBame retorn gives 601 as laarJhoiders, 20,611 
as cultivators, and 12,542 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri* 
culture. The educaticmal statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 8&2 
males as able to read and write oht of a total male population numbering 
18,818 souls. Kur&oli is an old Akbari parganah and has suffered no change 
since the cession. In 1840 there were 86 separate villages, and these hare 
since been increased by partition to 91. 

ErniRA BUZUBO, a village in parganah Mnstafabad of the Mainpnri 
district, is distant 24 miles froip Mainpnri, to the south-east of the parganah 
and to the north of the Sengan The population, in 1872, numbered 1,008 
souls. There is an indigo factory hero and the ruins of an old fort, 

KusiiiARA, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, lies on 
the EiAwa and Famkhabad road, 18 miles from Mainpnri. The population, 
in 1872, was 1,173, chiefly Brahmans. Krsmara possesses a police-station, 
posi-^oflice, and a bazar, where a considerable local trade is carried on. The 
zamindArs are BAchhal ThAkurs and Brahmans. There is an old fort here 
once owned by the Raja of Mainpnri, and Kiismara formed the chief village of 
tho Eusmara taluka and was held by him until the last settlement, when engage- 
ments were taken from the mnkaddams, with a malikdna to the Raja. 

Labhaua, or Mnhammadpnr Lahbana, a village in parganah Shikohabad of 
the Mainpuri district, is distant about 3^ miles north of the town of Shikohabad 
and 88 miles from Mainpnri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,259 souls. 
Labhaua is chiefly remarkable as the residence ef the head of the KirAr clan of 
Rajpdte, of whom Bhagwant Singh attained to great influence in this district 
daring the last decade of the eighteenth century. There are some flno bnildings • 
both here and in Shikohabad erected by this family, who are now represented 
by LAik Singh, The area of the village and its five hamlets is about 8,940 acres, 
and the onltivators are chiefly EAchhis, ChamArs, and KirArs. 

Madanpur, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 40 miles from Mainpuri In 1872, the population numbered 1,199 
souls. Madonpor dt famous for its mangoes and ber fruit and has two 
markets, one on Sunday and one on Wednesday. 

Mahqli SHAicsnsaaiif j, a large village in pargaljah Eisbni-Nabiganj of 
ihe Maiiipnri distriot, n distant 22 miles from Mainpuri. The populatioa, In 
1872, was 1,869. There is some small local trade here. Maholi Shamsbeiyaig 
is a largo and profitable estate now owned by Brahmans, bat formerly in ifeo 
possession of ThAkmco. It obntainB,fifteen inhabited sites, with a total popnk.. 
tion eff 2,151 souls. prindpal onltivators are EAchhis, Ahtrs, GhaniArs 
and BmliihaiB. There is a celebrated Umt hero dose to the site of Mahol! 
proper. The area of the viliage k 3^0 weres and the revenue Bs. 4,050. 
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Maikpubi, the chief town of the diitriot of the same name/ lies in north 
lat. 27®rl4'-15'®' and east long. 79®-3'-5'®' on the Agm branch of the Grand 
Trunk road, which conneots it with the Shikohabad railway-station. The town 
iamade up of two parts, Mainpnri proper and Muhkamganj. The former had, 
in 1847, but 2,273 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 8,528 inhabitants. In 
1853 both had 20,921 inhabitants and in 1865 there were 21,179 residents. 
The site has an area of 295 square acres, giving 72 souls to the square acre. 

According to the census of 1872, there were 2^,177 inhabitants, of 
Population whom 17,596 were Hindtis (8,156 females), 3,435 

were Musalm4ns (1,621 females), and 146 were 
Christians and others: Distributing the population amongst the rural 
and urban classes, the returns show 188 landholders, 2,113 cultivators, 
and 18,876 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The number of enclosures in 1872 was 3,323, of which 552 were occupied 
by Musalmdas. The number of houses daring the same year was 4,180, 
of which 1,425 were built with skilled labour, and of these 221 were occu- 
pied by MusalmAns. Of the 2,755 mud huts in the town, 538 were 
owned by Musalmdns. Taking the male adult population, 7,679 (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by 
more than forty males r-^barbers, 169; beggars, 160; blacksmiths, 116; 
bricklayers, 71 ; carpenters, 94; cultivators, 1,019; dyers, 41; goldsmiths, 
119; hukka-makers, 689 ; lao-workers, 111 ; oil-makers, 64 ; pandits, 69 ; pettj''- 
dealers, 53 ; porters, (load-carriers), 46 ; potters, 42 ; purohits (family- priests), 
69 ; servants, 2,549 ; shop-keepers, 1,487 ; sweepers, 53 ; tailors, 95 ; washer- 
men, 71 ; water-carriers, 57, and weavers, 188. Mainpnri has seven muhallas 
or wards Katra; Misrdna, inhabited by Mathuriya Brahmans; Chauthidna, for- 
merly inhabited by the same clan ; Bdghban, or Mdlis’ quarter ; Birtwdla, 
inhabited by Mathuriya Brahmans ; Sotidna, occupied by the same clan, and 
Purohitdna, occupied by the Baja’s purohits. Muhkamganj has six muhallas 
Chhipidti, from the cloth-dyers ; Lohdi, from Baniyas of the Lohiya division ; 
Saraugi, from the Jaina Baniyas; Gdriwdn, from cart-drivers ; Agarwdia, from 
that division of Baniyas and Dariba. There were formerly walls around the city 
and six gates ; the Debi. Tdl, Maddr, Deordya and Ganosh Darwazas : the name 
of the sixth is not recorded. Brahmans number 3,178 and are chiefly found 
in Mainpnri propelr; Edyaths, 1,322 ; Baniyas, 1,267 ; Ohamdrs, 1,126 and 
Lodhas, 1,094. The stone bench-mark of the ^eat Trigonometrical survey 
imbedded opposite the entrance to the Mainpnri jail, two paces inside of the 
pukka well shows a height of 511 feet abo^e the level of the sea. 

The Agrabranoh of the Grand Trunk road*mns through the town from east 
to west and forms a good wide street, lined on either 
side by shops, the principal bazar of the place. Af 


The site. 
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the eastern entrance are the tahsili and polioe-statioD^ While the dispensary and 
the mission buildings lie a little off the road at the same end. Nearly opposite 
the police-station is Baikesganj, a large sardi and grain-market built by Mr. 
Baikes, o.s.^ between 1848 and 1850. It is entered by a very handsome 
Saracenic gateway and is surrounded inside by well-built houses having arched 
fronts, and has a good well in the centre in which the water stood at 14 feet 
from the surface, with a depth of 15 feet in the cold-weather of 1869. The 
water-level has risen l^ere coi^siderably since irrigation from the canal became 
common. M&hdrdjganj, a second but less important market-place, has also an 
enclosure, a well and several fine trees. To the west end of the road there are 
several good brick houses and gardens of 5er, guava, and mango. From north 
to south the Et4wa road forma another fine street which runs through the 
middle of the town from the Oanesh to the Mad&r gate. This road, where it 
meets the Agra road, forms a broad thoroughfare in the shape of a cross and 
helps much to the proper ventilation of the town. The Mainpuri portion of 
the town, which stands chiefly to the north of the Agra road, contains many 
brick houses, and beyond them pleasant gardens, and then comes the old town clus- 
tering around the Baja’s fort. The main road through this quarter, known as 
Lanegauj, is lined by pretty shops with a fine market-place attached, which 
adjoins a bathing tank, now constantly supplied with pure water from the 
Ganges canal. This tank covers about half an acre and adjoins the handsome 
^uasi-gothic school-buildings lately erected by Mr. Lane, o.S. Tho fort itself 
is an imposing building, constructed partly of mudand-partly of bricks. Much 
of Mainpuri proper in which it stands has lately been thoroughly drained, an 
attention which the narrow, uneven character of its ways rendered all the mqre 
necessary. Muhkamganj lies chiefly to the south of the Agra road and with 
the exception of the portion lying close to the Et4wa road, the houses are* 
mostly built of mud. To the south-east outskirt there is a wide shallow drain 
called the Chamroda ndla, and to the south and east are several excavations 
(kuckcha taldo) which are all connected together and drain into the Isan. The 
town is separated from the civil-station by the Isan, which is here crossed by a 
good bridge, but the site of both the dty and the station lies well above the 
river-bed, and the roads connecting them are raised by earth-works properly 
furnished with culverts. Between the civil-station and the low-lying bed of 
the river, and also between it and the city, there are numerous gardens and 
groves, and the houses do not commence for a considerable distance from the 
hhMir, The drainage all flows towards the river, and the slope is sufficient to 


render the present system efficient for all purposes. 

Besides the offices of the Judge, Collector-Magistrate, District Buperin- 


PablichuUdiogi. 


tendent of Police, Canal-Officers, and Tahiildar, Main- 
puri posseesss seversl police-stations, opium-godowns^ 
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a jail, posi-oi&ca, dispensaiy, lila school and boRrdmg-boiise^ tahaili school, 
and the American Presbyterian Mission buildings, uritli an English school and 
^ a nambcr of female schools attached. 3?ha church and reading-rooms are in 
the civil station, where there are also two {mblic gardens and numerous drives. 
There is one old Jaina temple built of brick and another comparatively new 
building, belonging to the same sect in the Lohiya or Lob6i muhalla, known 
as a deohra. The plaster trellis-work of this latter structure is strikingly grace- 
ful in spite of the poorness of the material. It has also two small doors of 
irridesceut-green iron, tastefully and simply ornamented at intervals with 
delicate tracery) beneath which red and other coloured glass has been inserted, 
but only visible enough to light up the tracery. The effect is very good, though 
the meanness of the material is not worthy of the skill displayed in the iron 
workmanship or of the delicate green colouring and fine carving bestowed 
upon it. None of the Hindu temples or the Musalm&n mosques are remark- 
able in any way either for their size, their appearance, or their antiquity. 

The general history is given under the district notice. Local tradition says 
that the town was known as Mainpur in the days of 
HUtory. PAndavas, and was inhabited by Brahmans until 

the arrival of the ChanhAns. The more received tradition, however, is that the 
name is derived from one Main Deo, whose image is still to he seen at TAl Dar- 
wAza in Nagariya, a kind of suburb of the city. Main is there represented 
with a huge bridegroom’s ruff on. He is said to have gone home on his wed- 
ding day and found his mother cooking and eating some rice in great haste. 
On being questioned by him, she said this waa probably her last chance of a 
good meal now that her son was married. Main was so disgusted at this reply 
that he lay down and died. The story is clearly invented to connect the name 
and the image, which is probably one of the oldest relics conneoted with the 
place. Mainpuri seems to have been of no importance until the arrival of the 
ChanhAns, who built a fort here, and around it the old town sprang up. After 
a contest with the ChirArs, the ChanhAns came here from Asauli, under Baja 
FartAh Budr,^ about 1420-1448 samh^ (1363-1391 A.D.), and with them 
came a number of fighting Brahmans of the Matburiya clan, who, even now that 
they have takmi to the peaceful ways of trade, preserve much of their charac- 
ter for turbulenoe. Muhkamganj was founded by Baja Jaswant Singh in IQQd 
sam6at (1746 A;D.), and named after hia illegitimate son qr, as some say, 
childless brother, Mnhkam Singh. By Aeir influence, aided,, it is said, by Eh^a 
BahAdur KhAn, people flocked In large numbers^tbe. new town,,attd especially 
from Ear imganj which dates its decadence from die rise of Mainpqri. In 18Q2| 
tbe'riril-stationvfommg thabeadr^nart^^^ of;tbe EtAwa distriqt waa founded by 

Othen nj it wtsBids Dso Bnmi, about 18SS iMiSal (1S7S A.D.) i egiin, Itoje 

tbsf^ 
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Mr. R. Canynghame, and the sndder bazar was built, near which all the public 
oflSces were erected. Thorn, who saw the place in 1804, describes it as then a 
walled town of considerable sise and very populous.” A few days previously it 
had been attacked by the Marhattaa under Holkar, who plundered and burned 
part of it, bnt were repulsed from the jail and cantonments by the provincial 
militia, and fled precipitately on the approach of a relieving force. Owing to 
its position as the head-quarters of a large district, population rapidly inoreas* 
ed. Much was done to improve it by Mr. Ilaikes in 1848-50, who built 
Raikesganj and a school, and by Mr. Lane, since 1870, who built Laneganj, the 


Municipality and trade. 


pukka tank, tahsil, a market for ghi and cotton, a market for vegetable produce, 
a popt-office, and schools, besides providing for the effioiont drainage of the city. 

The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee comprising 
fifteen members, of whom five are official, five are no* 
minated by the Collector, and five are elected by the tax- 
payers. The income is derived from an octroi tax which, in 1874-75, fell at 
Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population. There is a fair trade in cotton, indigo- 
seed, and other country produce and in iron, both manufactured and imported. 
The wooden articles inlaid with wire, known as tdrkashi work, are noticed else- 
where, and the trade of the town is summarised in the district notice. The fol- 
lowing statements give the income and expenditure of the municipality for four 
. years and the net imports and consumption per head for two years. A* state- 
ment showing the local rain-fall, as registered by the canal authorities, is also 


appended : — 


Statement of income and expenditure. 


Beceipti. 

1871-72. 

1 1878-78 

1 1878-74, 

, 1874-76. 

Expenditure. 

! 

1871-72. 1872-72 

1 

. 1878-74 

I 

Opening bnlance, 

OlMi l.~Food and 

1,180 

7,001 

2,207 

7,168 

II 

1A68 

0,727 

Collections, ... 
Head-offloe 

1.891 

X»l 

2,306 

810 

1,988 

119 

n| 

drink. 

Original works. 

6,881 

i,m 

6,811 


‘ n 11.— Animals for 

, slaughter. 
n III.— Fuel, 

..n lY.- Building 

151 

687 

600 

128 

480 

488 

180 

644 

060 

167 

087 

411 

Supervision, 

Repairs, Ac., 
Police, 

1,411 

3,277 

270 

284 

1,471 

22 

821 

6,487 

|9 

materials. I 




Education, 

150 

184 

818 


ff V.— ]^gB,iploes»| 

S86 

888 

182 

[ 241 1 

Charitable 

278 

808 

810 


M VI.— To’Sacco,.. 

487 

428 

474 

486 

Oonservancy, ... 

1A80 

2,016 

1, 1.876 

1 2,272 

n VII.^Teztilt tar- 

! MU 

2,248 

8,088 

2A01 

Bood-wateri^, 

80 

88 

M 

121 

brica. 


Lighting, m 

14 

u* 

1 101 

848 

• Vin.-Uetali, ... 

1,707 

1,888 

1,688 

IA80 

Gardens, 


48 

76 

81 

Total of octroi, ... 

18,788 

iiAm 

12;414 

iai48 

Mtsoellaneous,... 

86 

"87 

***M 

*141 




678 

281 

187 






PlueiL 

goundi, , ... .M 

n 

1^ 

iS 

128 

211 






lilraordinary, 

mm 


16 







Mlseellaneona. 


Ml 

IJOO 

*M7 






TiBnafen^ .m 

1,288 

^^1 

1 







Total, 

m 

g 

HAM 

IMM 

Total, 

14A71 

lAOOS 

16,212 

18,118 


a68 













Statement of rainrfall for seven years. 



on ibe north by parganahs Kur&oli and Bhongaon ; on the south by par- 
ganabs Ghiror, Bamdhal, and Karhal ; on the east by parganah Bhongaon^ 
and on the west by j>arganahs Kur&oli and Ghiror. According to the statis- 


tics of the year of measurement (1867-68) of the present settlement, the par- 
ganah then contained a total area of 108,010 acres, of which 50,495 acres 
were cultivated (37,460 acres irrigated), 14,^16 acres were culturable (1^31# 


under groves), and 43,199 acres were bgrren and uncnltorable. 

The EL&knadiya enters the parganah Enrdolj at the village of Eoka« 
PhvilcaHefttwea * . min and Joins the Isan at Qopdlpur; its characteris- 
tics yarjr little from those jescribed under par^niV 































at t}i6 village^ of Mathapar, and 
taldog a .00!)^ somewha^^tlD.by east leaves the parganah to the east 
of tha town of iMainpiiri. To'ilie south, the Oawnpore branoh of the Ganges 
oan^ hms from east to west a^d sends oat several distributaries* FurtW 
south runs the Rindi whioh, in some places, approaches to within half a mile 
of the canal. For purposesof assessment the parganah was divided into two great 
circles, the ddmaf and the hMr, comprising 41 villages (76,300 acres) and 44 
villages (31,710 acres) Respectively. The latter resembles in most respects tho 
hkdr tract of Kurdoli, whilst the Mmat circle is remarkable for an almost total 
absence of sandy soil and the prevalence of large usar plains, with a consider- 
able proportion of low-lying jbil land. It is also well watered from the canal 
and Ae ^eat Nagariya distributary, and only 12 villages of this circle lying 
to the north of the Isan and eight villages lying to the south of the Rind 
are at present out off from the canal. Tho northern group, however, possesses 
natural advantages which compensate in a great measure for this. Jhils of 
large size occur and the spring-level is easily reached : hence kuohcha wells of a 
superior character are plentiful. Owing to the presence of large utw plains 
cultivation covers but 42 per cent, of the total area of the Mrmt tract, whilst 
in the hkStT tract 58 per cent, of the total area is under the plough. No traces of 
sand-hills occur along the lean until close upon its junction with the K&knadiya, 
when large sandy tracts begin to appear and continue until it leaves the parganah* 
The Kdknadiya also runs through sandy soil from the Eurdoli border to its 
junction with the Isan. The tardi lands of both these rivers are inferior, though, 
near the* town of Mainpuri, the Isan yields considerable crops of melons and 
vegetables. The tardi of the Rind, however, is uniformly fertile and yields good 
crops of cereals which require little irrigation in ordinary years. » 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of the 
parganah ; — 



The revenue-free land has been resumed and the area returned as oulturable 
has been more carefully demarcate in the present returns. Cultivation has 
increased by 28*01 per cent, since 1840, and irrigil^on by 34*24 per cent. In 
1840, irrigation covered 70*73 per cent, of the cultivated area, and now it has 


ireached to 74*18 per oenb) ohiefly owing to the, introdoction of the canal and 
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ttie oottstmciioii of pukka wells. At preseiiti water from tke dinaliagivea 
chieSy to the ddmat tract between the Isan and the Rind, but the Lower Grange* 
canal, when constr acted, will be able to water the villages to the north of the 
IsaD) and its Sakit distributary the tongue of country between the Isan and 
K&knadiya, whilst the increased supply to be given to the Etdwa branch will 
provide for the villages to the south of the Bind. With regard to the Saktt dis^ 
tributary, Mr. McConaghey writes : — The country which the Sakit distributary 
is intended to irrigate possesses great natural ad vantages in the number of its 
jhils, in the firmness of its sub-soil, and in the moderate depth from the surface 
at which water is found : consequently I have, on several occasions, deprecated 
the construction of this distributary, and have recommended the application of 
the supply thus saved to other parts of the country where it is more needed.*’ 
Altogether iheddmat tract at present has water for 81 percent, of its cultivated 
area (25,927 acres), whilst the hAdr tract has only 11,533 acres, or 62 per cent, of 
its cultivated area, irrigated. Of 37,460 acres irrigated, 15,722 acres are watered 
from wells, 11,662 acres from the canal, and 10,076 acres from other sources. 

^ „ We next come to the soils of the cultivated area, 

and first their statistics. 

Soil areas and rales. 


Soils. 


Bhdr circle. 

JDdmat circle. 

Tottf 

■m. 

Area in 

acres. 

Rate per 

acre. 


Area io 

acres. 

Rate per 

acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 

OauAdn Jat, ... 

1,198 

Rb! a. p. 
8 12 5 

Rs. 

10.620 

9,758 

Rs. a. p. 
8 12 6 

Rs. 

24,215 

Acres. 

8,916 

Ditto Shd, 

1,291 

6 2 4 

7,966 

1,687 

7 0 4 

11,144 

2,881 

Jfanjha wet, </ama( iBt, 

871 

6 4 4 

4,690 

8, .07 

6 11 4 

20.686 

4,478 

Ditto Snd| ... 

Ditto vet Mr, 

638 

4 6 3 

2,802 

1,661 

4 18 8 

8,019 

2,299 

352 

8 16 2 

1,890 



• •6 

859 

Ditto dry, 

89 

2 8 1 

196 

tu 



•9 

SarAa wet dOmat ]st, 

872 

8 11 8 

8,253 

6,857 


23,140 

16,603 

6,729 

6,707 

Ditto Sad, 

1,663 

8 1 2 

6,110 

6,044 

8 1 9 


1,844 

2 10 2 

4,847 

26 

2 10 2 

68 

1,870 

8,062 

Ditto dry, ddmtU 1st, 

4&0 

1 16 7 

968 

9,662 

2 8 1 

6,695 

Ditto Sod, ... 

1 784 

1 10 4 

1,290 

9^8 

1 12 1 

1,784 

1,772 


5,229 

1 8 i 

6,812 


1 6 1 

366 

6,499 

TVfrdi, ... ... 

297 

4 18 8 

1,436 

2,898 

2^689 

884 

4 18 8 

1,612 

631 

Ditto 2nd, 

Ditto 8rd, 

948 

8 1 9 

2,478 

8 1 2 

7,602 

8,416 

1,226 

2 8 1 

9,789 

9 10 9 

7,216 

8,964 

2,606 

Mutjfdr , ... ... 

1 899 

1 1 7 

488 

2,207 

1 5 I 

■ 

9,906 

Total, ... 

18,188 

8 1 10 

66,704 

39,118 

4 0 7 

1,29,784 

60,301 


There was an increase of 194 acres after survBy, and the total assumed assets 
amounted to Bs. 1^86,428. The area, at measurement, comprised 47*97 
per cent, of the total cultivated area, and in it, Jiodr occupied 18*08 per cent, of the 
totalarea nnderthe plough ; W/ro, 8*28 per cent. ; sugar-cane, 4*24 per cent ; 

Crops. cotton, 2*46 per cent,, and indigo, 0’21 per cent. Intte 

roJt, wheat covered 20*55 percent. ; barley, 14*26 per 
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fiscal history. 


eeilt.} and and h^har^ 13*88 per cent^ whilst the dofaM area was 4,^39 
aci^s, or 8*42 per cent. 

Up to 1840 there were no separate assessments on the yillaj^s com^prisinj} 
the old taluka of Manchhana, and no comparison oait 
therefore be made with preceding assessments. Mr> 
Edmonstone’s demand on the parganah as now constituted amonnted to' 
Hs. 94,860; and, io 1846, Mr. Unwin reduced the revenue to about Rs. 75,000| 
which rose to Rs. 88,253 during the last year of the expired settlement. The 
Manchhana villages are divided into two classes, — those settled with the 
Raja of Mainpuri and those settled with the mukaddam biswaddrs, and 
for these Mr. McConaghoy estimates the rental assumed in 1840 to have been 
Bs. 56,232, and for the Bhongaon and Sauj villages to have been Rs. 90,876, 
or a total of Rs. 1,47,108. It appears that Mr. Edmonstone oalculated the lately 
abandoned land as a portion of the assets, and applying the rates given by him 
in his report, a money value for this land of Rs. 10,567 is obtained, which sub- 
tracted from the estimated total rental Essets given above leaves Rs. 1,36,541 as 
Mr. Edmonstone*s rental on cultivation only. His rates were accurate and equit- 
able enough, and, as in the other parganahs assessed by him, would have worked 
well had he not rashly calculated on the speedy absorption of the land thrown 
out of cultivation by the famine. The area of this class of land given by him 
was 8,357 acres, which multiplied by 14 annas, adopted by him as his average 
revenue-rate for recent fallow, brings out Rs. 7,31 2, the revenue assessed by him 
on this soil. Taking this sum from his total revenue of 94,859 we have Rs. 
87,547, which approaches closely to the demand as ultimately fixed by Mr. 
Unwin, and which was regularly collected without difficulty. The recorded 
rental during the year of measurement (1867) was Rs. 1,49,730 corrected * 
for seer and rent-free land at occupancy rates, and for heUdi^ or lands held on 
division of produce at average money rates, the village papers showed a rental 
of Rs. 1,60,684, and the assets by the application of average rent-rates to the 
various classes of soils, as' already noted, amounted to Rs. 1,86,428. Mr. 
Edmonstone’s estimated rental of 1840 fell at Hs. 3-7-3 per acre of cultiva- 
tion, and that estimated by Mr. McConaghey, in 1870, fell at Rs. 3-11-1 per 
cultivated acre, showing a rise of 6*49 per cent. The statistics of incidenoe 
are as follows 


Ssttlsmeat. | 

IMrenae. 

BsTenne 

with 

cesiei. 

/neidinct of rovonuo on 

Total area. 

Assessable 1 
area. | 

1 Caltivatioa. 

Isit yMT of expind settlement, 
Presimt settleiiient, ... 

9 - 

Be. 

se,S6S 

03,070 

Bs. 

90,100 

1,00,877 

Bs. a. p. 

0 10 0 

0 is 9 

m 

Bs a. p. 

1 II i 

1 18 0 
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The inci^ase in pure revenue has b^n Bs. 6,817^ or 7*9 per cent*, and in 
revenue with cesses, Rs. 18,277, dt 13*62 per cent. The increase in the record*- 
ed rental between the declaration of assessment in October, 1870 and 1874, has 
been Rs. 26,287, effected by suit and by compromise, and valuing the seer and 
rent-free land as before, the annual rental lassets in 1874 amounted to 
Bs; 2,02,811. 

Between 1840 and 1870, the area affected by transfers has amounted to 
TnulVrt one-fifth of^the whole parganah. 

Nearly one-half of these alienations has taken place 
in biswaddri villages ; only four escaped from transfer, and the land sold has 
yielded a much lowei' price than in other villages. Taking the whole term of 
the expired settlement, the price of land in biswaddri villages has averaged 
only Rs. 9-10-7 per acre at private sales, while the parganah average has been 
Rs. 10-4-3. •‘This waste be expected,” writes Mr. McConaghey, “seeing 
that the mukaddams* rights were naturally both less secure and less valuable 
than those of the zaminddrs, who were in the enjoyment of full proprietary 
rights and had no Jiak maltkdna to pay to a talukaddr.” Excluding the two 
villages lately annexed from Karhal, out of the 83 remaining, eleven have 
entirely changed hands ; in one instance between 15 and 20 biswas have been 
alienated ; in five, between 10 and 15 biswas ; in thirteen, between 5 and 10 
biswas, and in twenty cases, under five biswas. The remaining 33 estates have 
remained intact since last settlement. The settlement Officer examined into 
the case of the sixteen villages in which transfers exceeding 10 biswas had 
taken place, and . found that in very few instances could the necessity for alien- 
ation be attributed to the inordinate pressure of the Government demand. The 
.average price per acre at private dales has risen gradually from Rs. 4-13-11 
per acre in the period between 1840 and 1850 to Rs. 13-10-11 per acre be- 
tween 1858 and 1870, — a fact which , shows the enhanced value of land here as 
well as in almost every district in these provinces. The following sta|ement 
shows the area ti^ansferred and its value, at thi^ee different periods during the 
currency of the expired settlement, and does not require explanation 


Tramfer ttatement 


Mode of tranifer* 

CoUivated 
area in 
acres. 

' Total 
prioo. 

H 

Revenue. 

Average 
purchase 
per rupee 
of revenue. 

. 1840 M I860. 

••• 

JubUc do., .,1 

Mortgsg^ M* ... 

Total, 

r,49a 

Mso 

«I/I4S 

Bs. 

5,6 IS* 
8,666 

Rs. ^ p. 

4 18 11 

8 18 4 

8 10 9 

Rs. 

8.444 

8,804 

a-»7 

8’86 

8*15 

4,86S 

17,960 

BB 

7,183 
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Trantfer BtaierMht — (concluded)* 


Mods of tnnif er. 

Cultivated 
< area in 
acres. 

— — tp— • 

Total 

price. 

j*. . iw ■ ' . 

Aretfigs 

price per 
acre. 

'RtvsUiis. 

■ .1 

o^msnus. 

1S61 to 1867. 

Private stle, ... ... 

Public dOi, ... ... ... 

Mortgage, ... ... ... 

Total,* ' .M 

• 1S6S to 1869-70. 

Private sale, ... ... ... 

Public do., •„ ... 

Mortgage, ... ... ... 

Total, 

1840 to 1869-70. 

Private sale, ... ... ... 

Public do., ... ... ... 

Mortgage, ••• ... ... 

Total, ... 

T 

809 

446 

9,371 

Ra. 

7,499 

1,101 

19,668 

Bs. a. p. 

9 4 2 

9 7 6 

5 4 11 

Bs. 

1,692 

716 

8,991 

4di 

P64 . 

3,696 

81,176 

6 18 6 

6.968 

880 

4,607 

1,479 

6,674 

63,056 

13,691 

60,114 

18 10 11 

9 8 0 

7 9 11 

7.676 

9,367 

9,996 

8*98 

6*77 

8*01 

19,660 

1,76,760 

1 10 0 9 

20,097 

6*88 

6,908 

8.966 

10,468 

B8!l 

BEmI 

11 4 8 

6 0 10 

6 8 8 

11,741 

6,9‘6 

18,561 

6-68 

8-78 

4*13 

90,661 

1,65.886 

8 0 6 

83,068 

4'97 

Mode of transfer* 

Cultivated 
area trans- 
ferred. 

Reverted 
to original 
owners. 

Area 

transferred 
more than 
once. 

i 

Total of 
columns 

3 and 4. 

Area per- 
manently 
alienated. 

Percent- 
age of co- 
lumn 4 to 
total oul- 
tivated 
' area. 

1 

» 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

Privste sale, ... ... 

Public do., ... 
Mortgage, ... ... 

Total, 

Acres. 

6,908 

8,906 

10,488 

Acres. 

#•# 

7,046 

Acres. 

984 

.739 

1,112 

Acres. 

984 

739 

8,167 

Acres. 

6,994 

2,616 

9,831 

11-98 
6U8 
4*71 < 

20,661 

1 7,046 

9,880 

9,880 

10,771 1 

2177 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Mainpnri contained 317 inha* 

' bited sites, of which 207 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

opn a n. between 200 and 500 ; 30 had between 500 and' 

1,000; and two bad between 1,000 and 2,000, The onlj town containing mpre 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Mainpuri itself with 21,177 inhabitants. The. settle* 
ment records show 85 distinct villages^ having an average area, of 1,271 acres 
(594 cultivated) and containing 317 inhabited sites, with an average area of 311 
acres (151 cultivaM). The total population, in 1872, numbered 83,418 moIi 
( 37,517 females), ^ving 494 lo the total square mile ; 1,057 to each square ndle 
of cultivation ; 981 to each viUage, imd 263 to each inhabited stle^ dassiii^ 
according tp religion, there were 78,147 Hindds, of whom 85,014 females t 
5,120 Musalmlns, amongst whom 2,429 were females ; and 146 Cihristians* 
Distributing the Hindopopulation amongst the four great claisoa, the tenilf 
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Bhowa Ifili Brahmans, of whom 3,471 were females ; 9,060 BajpAts, inoIndiDg 
3,926 females ; 1,944 Baniyas (865 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popu« 
latioii is inclnded in the other castes*’ of the censas returns, wlucb show a total 
of 59,469 sou^, of whom 26,752 are females. The principal Brahman* sub-divi- 
sions foOnd in this parganab are the Kanaujiya (5,803) and San4dh. The 
chief Bajput clans are the Chauhin (7,322), ""Bhadauriya (215), Bais (211)i 
Tanw&r (169;, B4tlior (324), Gaur, Kachhw5ha, Parib4r, Solankhi, B&ohhal, 
Katehiriya, and Sikarwdr. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (379), Sa- 
raugi (938), Ajudhiyab4si, Dhusar, and Khandelw&t sufi-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (4,716;, .Eah&r *(3,479), 
Edcjihi (9,132), Kori (1,228), MabSjan (1,140), €ham4r (10,752), Garariya 
(2,505), Kumhir (1,026), Barbai (1,675), Dhobi (1,190), Teli (1,248), Haj[jdm 
(1,591), Dhanak (1,519), Ahir (9,928), Khdkrob (1,012), Kdyath (1,792), and 
Bharbhunja. Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand meipbers are found in this parganah:— Bbarbbdnja, Darzi, Lohdr, 
Kunera, Son^r, Mdli, Bairdgi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, Banjdra, 
Jogi, Dhuna, Kisdn, Lakhera, Mochi, Thatera, and Halwdi. The Mnsalmdns are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,861 ),SayyidB (769), Pathdns (1,081), Mnghals 
(25), and the remainder are entered without distinction. The kdndngo notes 
that the Bajauri and Gautam Brahmans of the parganah are the purohita of the 
Biya and his clan. The Kdyaths came with the Baja from Amra, in parganah 
Bhongaon ; the Ehandeiwdl Baniyas from Knrdoli in 1808, and the Lohiyas 
from Gwaliar in 1816. 

In 1840, Bajputs owned 62*39 per cent, of the total area and still possess 
_ . ^ 60*92 per cent., and amongst them Ohanhdns own 54*7 

per cent, of the total area ; Kachhwdbas, 2 6 per cent.; 
*Ba]^ls, Tanks, and Jddons, 1*17 per cent, each, and Bhadauriyas, 0*01 percent. 
Brahmans now hold 21*07 per cent., against 14*67 per cent in 1840, and Bani- 
yas now have only 0*5 per cent EAyaths hold 9*16 per cent and AMrs 5*66 
per cent, against 10*29 and 7*18 per cent, respectively in 1840. Musalmdus 
possess 1*14 per cent; Edchhis, 0*94 ; Lodhas, 0*32 ; and Obimars, 0*29per cent 
49 villages m held in zamind4ri tenure, 35 in pattid4ri, and but one in bhiya- 
^ra tenure, lilore than half the parganah is held by jCbauhins and seven- 
teen villagep belong to ^ Riga of Mainpuri, the head of the clan. Twenty- 
nine of the pattidiri villages are held bj mukaddam bis^ad4rs, who pay a due . 
known as kA ma^tidnudifeot into the treasury foe the benefit of the Biga of 
Mainpui[i, w^ji^, up to 1840, ira in’fiill proprietary p^aiessipn of th^se villages. 

In the bi^wad^ villager tlu| {fhaw are mu 9 li anbrdiyided ; in Aurain Parariya 
^eTe are539/(^te9.; in Bate^ I^lpnr, 188; inVjlmiya Fakii^ur, 159, a^^^ 

“ 0,135. 
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Uainpuri G]iauh4n8 are represented. In Anrain Paranya alone some hundreds 
of the young men are in military service, and a few of them have risen to posi* 
lions of rank and considerable emolument. These cadets retain their name on 
the record-of-rights, but instead of being a burden to the estate, they generally 
send home part of their earnings to aid the brotherhood in their struggles.” In 
the biswaddri villages the average possession of each sharer amounts to 36*1 aorea 
of the total area and 17*6 acres of the cultivated area ; in zaminddri villages, ta 
353*7 acres of the totalAm*! 170*3 of the cultivated area; in pattiddri villages not, 
owned by biswaddrs, to 49*7 and 17*7 acres respectively, and over the whole par* 
gauah, the average holding of proprietors is 57*8 acres of the total area and 27 
acres of the cultivated area. Sixteen entire villages are held by cultivating pro-; 
prietors; 44 entire villages by non-resident proprietors ; 17*19 villages belong to a 
mixed proprietary, but are in the possession of cultivating proprietors, and 5*8 vil-. 
lages belonging to a mixed proprietary aro managed by non-resident proprietors* 
Taking the cultivating classes alone, Rajpdts (2,770) hold 13,472 acres, or 
^ , . 27*37 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; Ahira 

(2,146) hold 9,702 acres, or 19*7 per cent.; Brahmans 
(2,809), 6,952 acres, or 14*12 per cent.; K&ohhis (1,460), 4,984 acres, or 10*12 
per cent; Lodhaa (1,059), 4,312 acres, or8*76 per cent.; Chamars (1,051), 3,913 
acres, or 7*95 per cent; Garariyas (277), 1,290 acres, or 2*62 per cent, and the 
remainder, or 9*35 percent, is distributed amongst various castes. The follow- 
ing statement will show the distribution of the cultivated area amongst each 
class of cultivators, distinguishing their average rents, the size of their holdings, 
and the propot tion of the area held by each class to the total cultivated area 
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CutHvatid arta 

Cash rental of area 
in column 4. 
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s 

1 

.9 

1 

p 

Paying rent in 
cash. 

I*' 

1 

1 


<I.) 

(*.) 

<•) 

Seer, ••• ^ 

Held bj tenants with 
rights of ocoupaney. 
Held by tenants-at-will* 
Zamlnddrs’ oMdfi, 
Culttrated gardens and 
fsUow at attestation. 

1,601 

8,188 

Acres. 

206 

789 

833 

... 

••• 

Acres. 

8,871 

82,726 

6,212 

1,672 

1,616 

Bs. 

19,761 

l,8l,es7 

29,393 

*" 4 

Rs. a. p. 

2 14 1 
4 0 8 

3 12 3 

M* 

M* 

Acres. 

1*42 

4*10 

3*61 

0*83 

te* 

KSii 

lii 


Total, 

18,827 

1,498 

48,987 

1,78,018 

8 9 1 

3*73 
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7,915 tenantB with a right of opeapuicy paid rent in enah against 243 whopaid 
in kind; and 1,645 tenants-at^will paid caftb*>reQts against 222 who paid in kind. 

The occnpadons of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
OsoopatioM census of 1872.. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 802 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,320 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac.; 2,423 in commerce, 
in bluing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 15,618 in agricultural operations ; 3,138 in industrial 
occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,608 persons returned 
as labourers and 408 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 4,972 as landholders, 
39,129 as cultivators, and 39,312 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,842 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
45,896 souls. This parganah was formed in 1861, and as now constituted con- 
tains 85 distinct villages, of which 45 formerly belonged to taluka Manchhana, 
15 to parganah Bhongaon, and 25 to parganah Sanj, and includes Madan and 
Barauliya, two outlying villages of parganah Karhal formerly belonging to 
parganah Sauj. 

Mrikpuai, a tahsfl of the Mainpuri district, comprises the parganahs of Main- 
pun, Eurdoli, and Ghiror. The total area, according to the census of 1872, con- 
tains 396 square miles and 183 acres, of which 191 square miles and 503 acres 
are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 396 
square miles and 213 acres, of which 191 square miles and 503 acres are cul- 
tivated, 51 square miles and 130 acres are cultnrablo, and 153 square miles 
and 220 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Bs. 2,26,680 (or with cesses Rs. 2,49,348), falling at Re. 0-14-4 on the total 
area. Be. 0-14-4 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-13-6 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 176,835 souls (78,421 females), giving 447 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 789 villages. The same statistics 
show 147 persons blind ; 15 lepers ; 43 deaf and dumb ; 8 idiots, and 6 insane 
persons in the tahsil. All details will be found under the parganah notices. 

Manchhana, a village in parganah Bhori^aon of the Mainpuri dstrict^ 
is principally remarkable as having given its name to a talnka now in- 
cluded in Bhongaon and Mainpuri. The* Raja of Mainpuri owns the greater 
portion of the village, and Brahmans (1| biawas) the remaipder. 

Mublidhar-ri-Sab4i, a hamlet in parganah Bhikohabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 9 miles east of Bhikohabad and 24 miles from MaiDpuii, oia the 
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Sarsagfinj ami Karhal road. The population, in 1672, numbered 866 eouli. 
The Tillage was founded bj L4Ia Murlidhar, E&jath, who held offioe under 
Shahjah&n as darogha. The remains of a large enclosure, a well, and a hbM 
built by him still survive, and his descendants hold tha village, whioh was for* 
merly free of revenue. The area is only 61 acres. 

Mustafabad, a parganah and tahsil of the Mainpuri district, is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Marahra and Eta Sakft of the Eta district ; on the west 
by parganahs Jaiesar %nd Firozaibad of the Agra district; on the south by 
parganah Shikohabad, and on the east by parganah Ghiror. According to the 
statistics collected during the year of measurement (1869-70), the total area 
then comprised 205,441 acre's, of which 116,465 acres were cultivated (101,591 
acres irrigated), 20,176 acres were culturable (2,787 acres under grove8)| 
and 68,800 acres were barren. 

This parganah is the largest in the district and in shape resembles a trian* 

... gle with its apex pointing northwards. It is traversed 

PhyBteal features. f, 

by the Arind, Sengar, and Sarsa rivers, with a course 
broadly parallel to each other in a south-easterly direction. Tlie Arind dries up 
in the cold season and leaves a broad belt of good alluvial soil which yields a 
fair crop of cereals, and in the higher holds good sugar-cane. Its course is ai 
winding here as in Ghiror, and the sweep of country inundated by it during the 
rains is broader, aud the quality of the soil affected by it is rendered more for* 
tile by the deposit of alluvial mutter. Both the Sengar and the Sarsa, though 
perennial, afford a fair margin of tardij but, owing to the scanty supply of water 
iu their beds, and the height of the banks, they are not used for irrigation. 
On account of the peculiar character of these tardiSf scarcely any kbarif crops 
can be grown, but wheat and barley thrive. The soil is a rich loam, somewhat 
hard, and containing much less silica than in the parganahs to the south and 
oast. It also possesses much inherent moisture and requires little artificial irri- 
gation, so that higher rates are paid for it than for the average outlying lands 
elsewhere, though lower, however, than the home lands, for which manure 
and irrigation effect so much. The Arind runs through the north-east of 
the parganah, the Sarsa touches it on the south, whilst the Sengar nine 
through the centre. The latter river has two distinct branches,— one of 
whioh flows close to the town of Mustafabad, while the other, known, as the Sen* 
bar, is met with a few miles farther south. The parganah is singularly free 
from bhdr or sand, and where it does occur, it is only in isolated patches. The 
principal of these is the high sand ridge which runs from Jaiesar, through Ifot* 
tafabad, to the Jumna ravines in ^hikohabad. It is a remarkable pfaysfoal fta*- 
ture, and appears to have no affinity with the country through which it patS6i« 
It rises abruptly above the level of the 'surrounding plain, and would seem to 
have formed the bank of a river, as a smaller and umilar ridge to the east would 
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appear to mark the course of atributarj. Another line of hMt runs from fihagnl 
on the south-east to Bhadana on the north-west^ and is a continuation of the 
puth or Bandy tract of the Sengar. In the remainder of the parganah the pre- 
vailing soil is a rich loam^ good everywhere, but especially excellent to the east 
of the town of Mustafabad. In the villages bordering upon the Sarsa, those 
along the Arind and those to the north-west bordering upon parganah M&rahra, 
a light soil is met with which is particularly suited to the cultivation of gram. 
Clay also occurs, but is chiefly conflned to the river t^rdts and the low-lying 
land bordering upon jhils and drainage lines. In the uplands, therefore, loam 
prevails, but it varies considerably in diflerent villages according to the more or 
less proportion of the silica which it contains. Generally speaking, the south- 
western villages have a more consistent soil than those to the north-east, and 
jhils are not so common, nor is there so much usar. 

Throughout^ the facilities for digging kuchcha wells are excellent, the ox- 

Welli and water pense of excavation is small, the water-supply is con- 

stant and plentiful, and they last for a considerable time. 
The quality of the water varies exceedingly, from sweet and good to the 
most foul and bitter, and regarding this curious phenomenon Mr. McConaghey 
writes “ Bad water is not found all over the parganah, but is confined to the 
tract south of a line drawn through the town of Mustafabad along the slope of 
the country. To the north of this line the water is pure and good and irriga- 
tion from wells is all that could be desired, whilst to the south a complete 
change takes place. There it is nearly always either bitter or brackish (except 
in the tracts and in a few villages near the Sarsa), and in many places 
it is so noxious that human beings and even animals cannot drink it. In such 
cases the inhabitants are either obliged to supply themselves from wells sunk 
near jhils or running streams where the water is not so offensive, or are com- 
pelled to bring it from neighbouring villages where it is better. In the braok*> 
ish tract water-carriers of the Bbisti caste are almost universally employed, and 
although they are Muhammadans and use skins, Hindus of all castes (except 
perhaps Brahmans) willingly engage their services. This I have never 
observed in other parts of the district, where Kahlirs or the women of the family 
draw the water required for domestic purposes. Custom thus adapts itself to 
oircumstances even amongst Hindiis. Brackish water is extensively used for 
irrigation and agrees well with wheat and barley, but sugar-cane and other 
oacoharine crops do not thrive under its application, and are but little 
grown in villages were it is prevalent. When used to moisten the ground pre- 
paratory to sowing (pareh), this water hds \ pernicious e&ct on the seed and 
materially weakens its power of germination, but once the young shoots appear 
above the ground all goes well. This tract, in consequence, is very soaoeptible 
. to drought, and even in ordinary years spring or summer crops which require 
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* pdreh* are seldom grown/’ Similar effects were traoeable to the water bj 
Mr. Dick in 1845-46. Another feature peculiar to the south-western tract is 
the general prevalence of the weed baisu^^di, which has been mentioned in the 
district notice. The branches of the Ganges canal run through the parganah. 
The Oawnpore branch on the east is at too low a level and is too close to the 
drainage system of the Arind to afford much water. The Eidwa branch also 
runs at a low levels but its distributaries afford a considerable amount of irriga* 
tion between it and the Ssngar on the south. A glance at the district map will 
show that this parganah is particularly favoured in lines of communication. 
Tho metalled road connecting Eta with the Shikohabad railway-station traverses 
it on the east, whilst a good kuchcha road, bridged throughout, runs through 
its centre from Pharha to Ghiror. In addition to these grand arteries, there 
are a number of less important roads branching over the parganah. The rail- 
way-stations of Shikohabad, Firozabad, Tdndla, Badhdn, and Jalesar are all 
within reasonable distances and are easily accessible. The four largest towns 
are Pddham, Jasrdna, Pharha, and Eka, but none of them have got a population 
exceeding 2,500 souls. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas 


Last settlement, 
Present ditto, 


Total area. 

i 

o 

Ofi 

1 

Cultorabie 

waste. 

Lately thrown 
oat of calti- 
ration. 

Aorei. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

196,649 

1,811 

74,091 

4,319 

6,377 

a06,i41 

••a 

68,800 

16,616 

1,874 


3 

o 

Irrigation. 

1 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

... 

96,870 

14,971 

110,441 

8,V87 

101,691 

14,874 

1X6,46# 


The culturable area still untilled consists of tlie worst description of soil. 
Cultivation has increased, since 1840, by 5*45 per cent., and if we take into 
account the fact that between ' 1840 and 1845 cultivation had fallen in 114 
estates from 55,834 acres to 51^123 acres, or by 8 '44 per cent, there has 
been an increase, since 1845-46, of 14 per cent. Irrigation has increased by 
5*97 per cent., but the proportion which it bears to cultivation has remained 
unchanged. In 1840 the percentage was 86*8, it is now 87*23. 

In classifying the soils for assessment purposes, Ur. McConaghey in.. 

eluded bhdr land with ddmat soils of equal capabi- 
lities and paying similar rates. The outlying bhdr 
patches generally fall under .thifd-class barha or piuh. Third-class iarha 
also includes ddmat or loam deteriorated by the great prevalence of brackiaJi 
mter and the weed (atsurdt, or scattered isolated patches throughout the mm 
and mixed up with that soil. All absolutely dry soil hM been exdnded ftinn 
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the gauhcin ami manjha divisions. There are three olassea of gauhdn: the first 
comprises a few old and good villages, in which Kficbhis and Lodhas predominate 
amongst the cultivators ; the second class comprises the best lands of those vil- 
lages which are beyond the average, but are not in the first class, and the third 
class contains the remaining home-lands. In manjha there are two classes and 
in irrigated harha three clashes, all distributed according to the soil, irrigation, 
and agricultural skill and industry of the cultivators. Eog arding his remain- 
ing soils, Mr McConagbey writes There are four dr^ barhas. The first is 
composed of fairly good ddmat soil, which is not habitually irrigated, but in 
which irrigation is possible. Wells have existed and traces of them still exist, 
but they have been abandoned either on account of their affording an insuffi- 
cient and scanty supply, or from the noxious character of the water. The 
possibility even of getting at water if urgently required sets a higher value on 
this land than it would otherwise fetch, and it therefore lets at higher rates than 
tracts aboslutely dry. The fourth unirrigated barha is of very bad quality and 
is composed principally of sloping or unevon bhdr fields on the sand ridges. 

I separated the home from the out-lying tardis and divided the former into 
two classes. The area of the first class is small, but on account of its great 
superiority I was obliged to keep it distinct. The ordinary or outlying tardis are 
threo in number, and were arranged according to the richness of their soil and 
their greater or less freedom from inundation. Taken as a whole, they are better 
than the average tardis of any other parganahs in the district; good clay is the 
prevailing soil. The alluvial lands of the Arind are especially productive and 
fertile. The maigdr is of the usual character found in most parganabs and 
does not need any particular notice.’* The following statement shows the area 
under each class of soil, the average rent-rate, and the assumed rental value * 

Soil statistics. 


Soil. 


Gauhin lit, 

Ditto 2nd, 

Ditto 8rd, 
JSanjha Ut, 

Ditto Sod, 

Wet 6arAa-(/dmat 1st, 
Ditto 2nd» .. 

. Wet barka-khSr, .. 
Dry 6dfAa-damat 1st, 


Area 

in 

acres. 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 


Re. a. p. 

Bs. 

1,717 

12 4 7 

21,098 

5,261 

10 1 6 

53,130 

8,600 

7 14 4 

69,689 

7.733 

7 0 4 

54,316 

17,651 

6 2 4 

1,08,432 

13,206 

5 4 3 

69,667 

10,804 

4 3 3 

86,926 

11,162 

8 8 2 

39,212 

7,350 

8 1 2 

12,615 


Soil. 


Dry barha-d4mat 2nd 
l»tto ftAdr, I 
Dry puth, , 
Home tordt lit, 


Ditto 

Tardi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Afoiydr., 


jnd, 

^st, 

and, 

drd, 


Area 

in 

acres. 

Bate 

per 

acre. 


Bs. a. p. 

4,826 

2 8 1 

180 

1 12 1 

312 

1 5 1 

102 

8 11 5 

771 

7 0 4 

4,006 

5 4 8 

5,637 

4 8 8 


8 8 2 

1 1,150 

8 8 1 


Aisnmed 

rental. 


Bs. 

10,69t 

1,548 

411 

200 

6,41t 

11.101 

24,747 

20,161 

0,401 


lirea of 116.525 sorei, an average reat^ate ef Be. 54‘'t ger 
am, and an ainunad rental vajine^ef Bi. 6,18,18L 
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The statifttics of the ]rear of meaenrement show that kharif crops then 
coTored 55*58 per cent, of the total oahivat^ areai 
Crops. amongst them sugar *cane occupied 1*71 per cent.; 

cotton, 14*31 per cent. ; rice, 2*3(> per cent. ; jodr^ 27*52 per cent. ; hdjra^ 4*37 
percent., and indigo, 1*56 per cent. In the rabi, wheat covered 20*19 per 
cent ; bfjhar^ 12*61 per cent. ; barley, 6*49 per cent j ffojdiy 2 55 percent, and 
gram, 1*19 per cent. In 1840, cotton ocoupied 12 per cent, of the total 
annual cultivation, and it still has a higher percentage than elsewhere ; being 
6 per cent in Kisbni, 3 per cent, in Bbongaon, 7 per cent, in Ghiror, 4 per 
cent in Rarhal, 3 per cent, in Alipur Patti, one per cent, in Bewar, 2 per 
cent in Knr4oli, and 9 per cent in Bhikohabad. The soil of the parganah is 
admirably adapted for the crop, and theliigh prices obtained during the Ameri- 
can war gave a stimulus to its cultivation which has never flagged. It is a 
common saying that the cotton crop alone yields sufficient outturn to pay the 
November and December instalment of the land-revenue. Vodr, the character- 
istic rain-crop of a loamy tract, hears here a higher percentage than in any 
other parganah of the district. There are numerous indigo-factories, native 
and European, scattered over the parganah, and 1,811 acres were returned as 
under this crop in 1868-69. The area under cane is small and is confined 
chiefiy to the villages east of Mustafahad town and the drier portions of the 
tardi tracts. In the ra5f, wheat prevails in the uplands and bfjhar in the low- 
lands. D<hfa9li or double crops occupy one-ninth part of the entire cultivated 
area. There is little> barley grown alone, the mixed crops of barley and peas 
(bejhar) taking its place, as, owing to the excellency of the soil and the facilities 
for irrigation,, it would be a waste of power to grow pure barley where a more 
valuable crop is possible. 

During the first three settlements, the greater portion of the villages now 
, comprised in the parganah belonged to certain talukas 

which were made up of villages belonging to various 
parganahs. These talukas were assessed at a lump sum, without any attempt at 
distributing the total demand over the individual villages, so that it is now im- 
possible to say what the actual demand for the parganah as now constituted 
amounted to during the earlier years of British rule. Mr. Edmonstone found 


the revenue in 1839 amounted to Bs. 2,59,874, and raised the demand to Rs« 
2,80,898. After commenting on its fertility of soili very general irrigation- 
and great agricoltaral prosperKy, Hr. Edmonstone wrote thus of the parganah : 

In a parganah BO favourably circumstanced the collection of the assessed 
levenue has been a matter of no-didiculty, changes 5f pre^rty and possession 
have been and the proprietors generally are comfortable, some are afflu^l, 
and &w— vary &w--are those who can be called utterly indigent ; the only ik- ' 
ooptlooi and that is a partial one, to the superiortty of soil, and tho 
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irrigation above uoticed| is found in the sonthem division of the parganah ; where 
in some villages, unprodnotive hMr land, with all its concomitants of imperfect 
irrigation, abundant kans^ and inferior cultivation, is found in considerable 
quantity : these are the estates in which the symptoms of the past drought are 
alone apparent to any considerable extent, the almost universal irrigation in 
other parts having greatly obviated the evil and distress which in less favoured 
parganahs were so prevalent and overwhelming. As a fact satisfaotpry to me, 
and as a proof, in some measure, of the moderation with which the enhance- 
ment has been made, 1 may be allowed to mention that all the engagements for 
this extensive division were executed in little more than two days ; and that not 
a single case of recusancy occurred to throw doubt on the accuracy of my 
calculations, or to damp the feelings which such a result was calculated to con- 
vey.” He adds that, after visiting and carefully examining the character and 
condition of almost every village, he proceeded to the calculation of average 
rent-rates and adhered to them in all instances in which no sufficient and 
satisfactory reason for deviation could be offered, and only in other cases disre- 
garded their indication when either great inferiority or superiority of soil or 
other local peculiarity rendered them totally inapplicable and anomalous.” 

Though the above remarks were written with the full effects of the great 
famine before him, his assessment came under re- 

Rev sion in 18U-4S. remainder of the district, 

in 1845. Mr. Dick then reduced the demand in 105 villages by Bs. 12,001, 
besides affording temporary relief in a number of villages. His revision was 
completed in 1846, and, in the following year, Mr. Robinson took up the case 
of 39 other villages and lowered their revenue temporarily hy Bs. 5,196 and 
* permanently by Bs. 4,723. In 1863-64, Mr. Chase still further reduced the 
demand on 18 villages by Bs. 4,303, and Bs. 4,495 were remitted on account 
of land taken up for public purposes. Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment was 
allowed to stand in only 112 of the 258 villages assessed by him. The de- 
mand, previous to 1840, of Bs. 2,59,874 had been punctually paid, and even 
{he occurrence of famine only disturbed the collections for one year, after 
which no difficulty was experienced. Both Mr. Edmonstone and Mr. Robinson 
prominently notice this fact. Mr. Dick, too, alludes to it in the following 
terms The parganah had once before broken down, when the demand was' 
revised by Mr. Christian in a manner which has made his name remembered 


with gratitude, and from that time the zamind^r^paid up the revenue with the 
utmost punctuality, without trouble or the necessity of a resort to coercive 
measures.” Mr. Edmonstone raised the demand to Bs. 2,80,898, or only 8*09 
per cent., and the result was that, during the next five years, 21 sales for arrears 
of ‘revenue and 44 by decrees of court * were effected ; 12 transfers were made' ; 
six villages were held under direct management; 41 were tepypoiirily^attaidied, 
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and in 172 cases attachment of personal property was had recourse to. Mr. 
Dick reduced the demand for the year 1845-46 to Hs. 2,62,327, which was still 
further reduced, in the following year, by Mr. Robinson, to Rs. 2,56,692, or 
less than the old demand in force previous to 1840. In 1852-53, the demand 
bad risen by progressive increments to Rs. 2,64,174, when Mr. Chase’s revision 
brought it back again to Rs. 2,59,871, and deducting from this the sums 
remitted on account of lands taken up for public purposes, the revenue of the 
last year of the expired settlement stood at Rs. 2,55,376. 

The settlement made by Mr. Edmonstone undoubtedly broke down, but not 
^ ^ .1 the reasons given by Mr. Robinson, who has 

opinion of the preient lettie- attributed the failure to the want of recognition hy 
ment Officer. Edmonstone of the expense of well-irrigatiou 

entailed upon the cultivators. Mr. Edmonstone based his assessments upon 
the money-rents actually paid, and in adjusting them the zaminddrs and their 
tenants must have allowed due weight to the cost of digging wells and other 
facilities for irrigation. Mr. Dick gave much more detailed reasons for the 
sudden break-down of the settlement. He argued that the debts incurred 
during 1837-38 had not been paid off, and the new zaminddrs in the Labhana 
taluka had been hampered by having to meet the demand on account of their 
proportion of the balances that had accrued on that estate. The season of the 
ineasuremont, too, was an unusually favourable one, while the subsequent 
seasons were unfavourable, and the increased demand falling on only 108 estates 
gave a rise of 14 per cent., which seriously curtailed the income of the land- 
holders. He further urges that Mr. Edmonstone’s rates were not average 
ones, but only those paid for the best lands, that the irrigated area was greatly 
exaggerated and was calculated on an extremely favourable year. Though Mr. • 
Dick’s revision was carefully and judiciously conducted, Mr. McOonaghey 
thinks that the results of the revision show that Mr. Edmonstone was very 
little mistaken in his estimate of the capabilities of the parganah. He writes:— 

1 find tlmt iu 96 estates the arrangements made by Mr. Edmonstone were not 
interfered with by Mr. Dick, and that in the remaining 89 .estates a permanent 
reduction of only Rs. 12,001 on a total of Rs. 1,03,537 was recommended. If, 
therefore, Mr. Edmonstone had not adhered so closely to his average rates in 
the poorer villages, and had adopted a system of progressive increase judiciously 
extended to those estates in which he had taken large enhancements, 1 am 
6rmly of opinion that with luroper management on the part of the revenue 
authorities his settlement would have been a success. Mr. Dick impugns the 
accuracy of his rates, and asserts that they were not average ones for average soils, 
but here 1 am prepared to differ with Mr. Dick and to support the correctnSsi 
of Mr. Edmonstone’s deductions on this point. In fact Mr. Dick’s own figures 
afford a full justification of Mr. Edmonitone’s rates, for I find that ths total 
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estimated rental of the revised villages giveii by Mr. Diek is jnsi as high as the 
result obtained by applying Mr. Ednaonstone’s rates to his soil areas, notwith- 
standing the falling off in cultivation which took place between 1840 and 
384^. The real difference is that Mr. Edtnonstone assessed at 65 per cent, of 
his assumed rental, whilst Mr. Dick in determining his highest or standard 
jnmmas always allowed the zaminddrs at least 40 per cent, after deduoting 
the Government share. Although Mr. Dick's inspection of the parganahs was 
carefully and laboriously conducted, and altbongh we i6nd him remarking at 
the close of his report that he believed that ho had afforded relief in every in- 
stance where it was required, still the very next year Mr. Robinson was engaged 
in making a further redaction of Rs. 4,723 in 25 additional estates. His 
village notes arc scanty and his reasoning very general ; besides, he relied a 
great deal on acknowledged assets which Mr. Dick had shown ' to be largely 
falsified in anticipation of revision. On the whole, I consider that Mr. Robinson’s 
proceedings were summary and many of his reductions uncalled for. This 
belief I express advisedly after going into the history and circumstances of 
each village. Mr. Unwin, who was then Collector, was of the same opinion 
evidently, as in a letter dated November, 1846, he flatly refused to have any-t 
thing to do with further enquiries into the assessment of estates rejected by Mr.; 
Dick. The total remission permanently accruing from the joint investigations of 
Messrs. Dick and Robinson amounted to Ks. 16,724, or only 5'*95 per cent, of 
the whole revenue. In 1852-53 tlieir demand reached its maximum, Rs. 2,64,174, 
and with the exception of redactions granted for land appropriated by Govern- 
ment, this revenue continued to bo uninterruptedly oolleotod up to 1864, when 
Mr. Chase was deputed to make a summary settlement of those estates which 
‘'had suffered from the effects of the mutiny, the subsequent famine of 1860-61, 
and tlie alleged increased groAvth and spread of the weed haisurdV* Mr. 
Chase’s operations were only intended to be of temporary application and to 
last to the close of the existing settlement in 1869-70. His reductions were 
conceived in a liberal spirit to enable the villages to reeaver thoroughly from 
tho impoverished state into which they had fallen, and he was completely suc- 
cessful. Mr. McCouagbey’s parganah report enters fully into the question of 
these various revisions, the results of which have been slightly summarised 
fibove. 

In the villages assessed by Mr. Edmondstone, 65 per cent, of the rental 


Fresent letitement. 


assets was taken as revf^nue, and in those revised by 
Messrs. Dick and Robinson, about 60 per cent. . This 


would give a r^tal of Rs. 4,32,151 , or allowing for the rental assumed or newly 


abandoned cultnrable land, a rental of Rs. 4,26,671 on the cultivated area, in 


1840^ falling at Rs. 3-13-10 per acre. The average rent-rate in 1845-46 was 
ISk* 8-18-3, and Mr. McConaghey's average rate in 1870, as already showB^f 
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was its. 5-4-2^ giving an increase of 36*12 per cent, in the rate and of 43*71 pet 
cent, in the assets. Prior to assessment, tho recorded rental was Rs. 4,45,766, 
or corrected for under-rented land at occupancy rates, was I s. 4,74,837. Mr. 
liIcCoDaghey’s assumed rental was Rs. 6,13,181, and between March, 1872, 
when the assessment was declared, and th& close of 1874, the recorded rental 
had risen to Rs* 4,64,526, and the interpreted rental to Rs. 5,05,098, and since 
then enhancement by suit and compromise has been steadily going on. The 
following statement shows the incidence of the revenue in 1870 and in 1872 


Past jMr of expired •ettlemcnt. 
First year of new lettlcnient... 



Rexenne 

Incidence of reoenuo on 


, Revenue^ 

with 

eeisei. 

Total area. 

Assessable Cultivated 

area. area. 

Rf. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. 

P- 

s.58,s:s 

2.<6,8S3 

1 S 10 

1 18 lo; 2 s 


3,99,880 

3,92,168 

6 9 

9 2 4 2 8 

S 


The increase, therefore, in pure revenue has been Rs. 37,504, or 14*68 pet 
cent., and in revenue with cesses has been Rs. 55,316, or 20*73 per cent. 

The annexed stAtemeiit shows the transfers that have taken place between 
1840 and 1870, and sufficiently explains all matters 
relating to them. Tho largo proportion of transfers 
during the first period is noticeable, and also those since tho mutiny. Wealthy 
professional usurers (especially Marwdris from Bikaner) have spread them-^ 
selves over the pargauah and are most eager in lending money on landed 
security. Tho lightly assessed estates of Eta, Pddham, and Sakhni are the 
most hopelessly involved, and none of tho alienations subsequent to 1857 
appear to be due in any measure to the pressure of the revenue. Out of the 
272 villages in the parganah, 81 entire villages have been ponnanently alienated^ 
partial transfers have taken place in 127, and in 61 no changes except by sue* 
cession have occurred. Three whole villngcs have reverted to their original 
owners : — 


Transfer siatcmenls. 


Mode bf transfer. 

1 

Total cul- 
tivii t ed 
art a trans- 
ferred. 

Beve rt ed 
toorigiual 
owners. 

Area trbns- 
i e r r c d 
more than 
oucc. 

T b 1 a 1 of 
columns S 

and 4. 

Ar«»a p^r- 
msnrntly 
alienated 

PiTcentnrS 
' of coluitiA 
6 to total 
cultivated 
area; 

1. 

1. 

8. 

4. 

8. 

8. 


> 

Private sale, •*« 

Public do., ... 

‘ Mortgage, . 

Totol 

Acres! 

29,860 

•8.851 

88,510 

WMI 

Acris. 

8.193 

8,876 

18.464 

Acres. 

7,882 

12,190 

98,789 

Acres. 

91,998 

L 

Acres. , 

* 19*81 

108,711 

l,,M) 

•2,763 

48,814" 


■■ 

^ 
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Mods of (wnifer. 

Total cuUi- 
rated area. 

Total price 
bought. 

Arerage 

price. 

Retenue. 

rerenue. 

1840 fo 1850. 

Acrei. 

Bs. 

He. a. ps 

R»/ 


Priratf tait, 

Public do., 

Mortgufi, ... 

ii,m 

20,708 

15,058 

S>,49S 

95,333 

55,510 

7 3 6 

4 9 8 

3 11 0 

• 23,119 

47,059 
26.688 

3*52 

2 03 

2oe 

Total, 

1661 to 1857. 

47,068 

2,32,336 

4 15 0 

96,854 

2*39 






Frirate sale, 

Public do., 

Moitgage, ... 

6,956 

9.820 

3,674 

44.775 ; 
21,560 I 
13,072 1 

7 0 8 

5 10 2 

8 10 7 

20,344 

7.981 

8,585 

2 20 
9*73 
1*53 

Tolar, 

1858 fo 1869^70. 
Prirate sale, ... 

Public do., 

Mortgage, ... 

13,754 

^ 79,414 

5 12 5 

36,860 

2*16 

12.212 

10,819 

19,878 

1,4M30 

66,813 

2,17,240 

13 3 9 

6 9 10 
10 14 11 

97.131 

20.835 

39.688 

548 

3*21 

5*67 

Total, 

1840 to ]8f.9-70. 
Frirate sale, „. 

Public do,, 

Mortgage, ... 

42.909 

4,82,719 

1 

10 1 4 

87,614 

493 

29,860 

35.951 

88,610 

2,74.899 

1.83,735 

2,85,836 

9 3 4 

6 3 2 

7 6 9 

70,517 
76.87 4 
14,907 

3 89 
3‘45 
377 

Total, 

1,03,721 

7,44,470 

7 2 10 

2,21,369 

33* 6 


Population. 


habited sites, of which 455 had less than 200 inhabit ants ; 
177 Lad between 200 and SO^j 55 had between 500 
and 1,000; 13 and between 1,000 and 2,000; and three' had between 2,000 and 
8,000. The settlement statistics gire 272 separate villages containing 743. 
inhabited sites, with an average area of 755 acres to each village (429 culti- 
vated) and 276 acres (157 cultivated) to each inhabited site. 

The total population, in 1872, numbered 155,476 souls (68,727 females), 
giving 284 to the total square mile and 854 to the square mile of onltivatiou. 
Classified according to religion, there were 146,346 Hindiii^ of whom 64,433 were 
females and 9,130 were Mnsalmdns, amon^t whom 4,294 were females. Dis- 
t^ibuting the Hinda population amongst the four great classes, the ceusui 
•*”°I!i*l*’^** Brahmans, of whom 5,150 were females ; 8,031 RajpfiU, includ- 
ing 8,362 females ; 3,624 Bauiyas (1,697 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
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i$Sineii{ded in die other castes” of the census returns, which show 


of iirhom 54,224 are females. The principal Brahman 
sifjll^ivmiqns f^ this parganah are the Kanaujiya (8,786) and Oaur. The 
,^Wef clans are the Chauhdn (4,881), Tanwtir (525), Dh&kra (330), R6thor 
<213), Bais, Bhadaurija, Gaur, Parihar, Tank, Solankhi, Katehiriya, Sikarwdr, 
3^iiiuhansi, Ohandel, Panwfir, Gahlot, Badgtijar, and Kirdr. The Baniyas belong 
to the Saraugi (2,701), AgarwdI (392), Mahur, Parwal, and MArwdri sub- 
divisions. llie most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (19,934), 
Kahdr (3,416), Kachhi (Q,023), Kuri (3,719), Mahdjan (4,302), Chamdr (20, 801), 
Garanya (6,171), Knmhnr ^2,498), Barbai (3,380), Dhohi (2,629), Tell (2,343), 
Hajjam (3,635), Dhanak (1,250), Ahir (28,087), Khakrob (2,923), Kdyath 
(1,552), and Sondr (1,054). Besides these, the following castes comprising loss 
. than one thousand members are found in this parganab : — BharbLu’ija, Darzi, 
Lohdr, Nuiiora, Mdli, Bairjgi, Khatik, Bahcliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, Banjdra, 
Jogi, Gosldin, Ghosi, Dhuna, Kurmi, Jat, and Pariya. The Musalmdns are dis- 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (5,396), Pathdns (1,767), Sayyids (238), and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the proprietary statistics as recorded at 

Proprietor! present settlements, showing the percentage 

of the total number of villages owned by each caste 


Ctite. 

1840. 

1870. 

Caste. 

1843 

1870. 

Caste. 

1840. 

1870. 

Caste. 



ChauiiQ, 

46'S9 

86'Sl 

Tooiar, ... 

0.8v) 

oao 

Baniya, ... 

074 

396 

Jdt. 

062 

0*28 

Jftdon, ... 

8*49 

4*51 

Rais, .„ 

0*16 

O'lb 

Aiiir, M. 

2475 

•8*68 

Goshdin, . 

0*26 

0*23 

Sengar, ... 

*•. 

86ft 

Tank, ... 

... 

0‘0'i 

Lodha, ... 

ft*8S 

8*39 

Oarariya, I 

0*18 

0*18 

Kirdr, ... 

no 

no 

I’arihdr, ... 

••• 

0*02 

Kdyatli, ... 

1*47 

2*93 

*3 

1 

rt* 

0*18 

lidthor, ... 

... 

I* ft 

Sikarwdr, 

... 

00*2 

Ehatri, ... 


0 77 

Sondr, ... 

ttt 

0*02 

nMkro, 

POS 

0*83 

Brahman, 

881 

7*30 

Mahdjan, 

eev 

0*76 

Eurasian, 

0*04 

C*3I 

Pamdr, ... 

1*10 

0*73 

Mdrivari,... 

0*92 

1077 

Bgiragi, ... 

ee» 

024 

1 1 
II 

8*08 

1*64 


Chaubdns have lost between 1840 and 1870 full ten per cent, of the total cul- 
tivated area. They belong to either the Maiiipuri or Partdbner branches, and 
are represented by the Baja of Eka, tho Kunwar of Uresar, and the zamindirs 
*of Sakhni and Milauli. *The large estate belonging to the Eka family is mort« 
gaged to a Baniya of Edthras and can scarcely be redeemed without the 
permanent alienation of a portion of the property. The Uresar family is hotter 
off, and the late head of the family, Kunwar Gajadhar Singh, received four vil- 
lages in the Moradabad district for his services during the mutiny. Chbatar 
Singh and Pancham Singh of Milauli have also added to their possessions, but 
the Sakhni branch are in the hands of the Mdrwdris and must sooner or later 
lose all their property. Both the Eka and Uresar families belong to the Par* 
(dbner branch. The head-quarters of the Abirs is Pendhat, and they aie 
gradually losing their possessions here. The Mdrw&ri usuren have increased 
their estates from 2 ^ villages in 1840 to 29i villages in 1870, and are yearly 
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Requiring more, and Mr. McConaghej thinks that, in course of time, tbej wilt 
become the most important section of the proprietaPjir body. l!he J&don moneys, 
lender of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, and the Jddon of Kotla have acquir^ii 
ten villages. Shaikhs and Lodhas have lost much of their property, and Baniyas^ 
Sengars, Bdthors, Kayaths, and Mah&jans have acquired a few estates since 1840. 
The total number of recorded proprietors is 2,810, and their average individual’ 
property is 73 acres, of which 45 acres are cultivated. 39 villages are owned by 
resident proprietors, 136 by non-residents, and of the remjiining 97, the resident 
portion of the proprietary body manage 53 villages and the non-residents 
iqanage 44 villages. 107 villages are held on a zamindari tenure, 163 villages 
on a pattidari tenure, and two villages are bhdyachiii^. The zamindari villages 
have an average of 3 proprietors, the pattiddri have 13, and the bhdyachdra 
65 each. Each sharer in a zamindari estate possd^ses 227 acres of cultivation, 
in a pattiddri estate the average falls to 15 acres, and in a bhdyachdra estate 
to 10 acres. The influence of Bhagwant Singh, the Kirdr Thdkur of Labhaua, 
during the early part of the present century has been noticed elsewhere. He 
first attained to power under the government of the Nawdb Vazir, and then 
acquired a number of villages known as talnka Muhammadpur Labhaua, and 
which at the third settlement had increased to 170^ villages, paying a revenue 
of Hs. 1,48,681. The taluka fell into arrears in 1815, and was sold by auction 
aud bought in by Government. A village settlement Was then made which lasted 
until 1840, when Mr. Edmonstone took up the question and finally disposed of 
the estate by conferring full proprietary rights on the hereditary village land- 
holders on condition of their paying up a proportional share of the balance that 
had accrued. So many availed themselves of this offer that the wrongs 
inflicted by the Oudh government during the past century may be said to have 
been then practically removed, and the original owners once more obtained a 
full recognition of their rights. 

Tlie following statement shows the caste of the cultivators at. the present 
CuitivRtori settlement, the jarea held by each cadte, their number, 

aud the proportion of their holdings to the total cnlti-* 

yated area 
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Only 74’ occupancy tenants and 90 tenants-at-will paid rents in kind. The 
following statement shows fhe distribution of the cultivated area amongst each 
class of tenant and all other particulars regarding their average holdings and 
the average rents paid hy them 

Cultivating itatistiea. 



Only 74 occupancy tenants and 90 tenants-at-will^ holding between them 
401 acres, pay rent in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
^ census of 1872. From those it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 385 are employed in professional avocations, such as Governtuent ser- 
^vants, priests, doctors, and the like 3 4,637 in domestic service, ns personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac. ; 2,061 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tbe convey* 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 32,624 in agricultural operations ; 6,713 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 6,387 persons re-' 
turned as labourers and 1,254 As of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,280 as land- 
holders, 85,601 as cultivators, and ^4,595 as engaged in occupations unoonw 
n&ted with agriculture. The eduoational statistics, which are confessed^ 
imperfect, show 1,417 males as able to read and write out of a total male po^ 
pulation numberiog 86,749 souls. Mustafabad, known in the earlier records 
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as the second division of Shikobabad, formed a portion of mahal B4pri in the 
reign of Akbar and was made a separate pargaiikh in 1824« Since 1840, 
four villages have been transferred to parganah Shikohabad. 

Mustafabad, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the 
Mainpuri district^ is distant about 34 miles from Mainpuri and 16 miles from 
Shikohf.bad. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,711 souls. The tahsili was 
removed here in 1824, and it possesses a post-office, police-station, cxcise- 
godown, saiAi, school, bazar, and a market on Saiusdays and Thursdays. 
Mustafabad was called after Mustafa Khdn, a local magnate in the reign of 
Jabdngir. The mud fort was built by Shinghuldm, a Diwdn of Almds Ali 
Khdn, governor of the district under the Nawdb of budh, at the end of the last 
century. The Kdnungoi family of parganah Rdpri are kdnungoes of this 
parganah also. Butchers and Bhistis form the biilk of the Musalmdn popula- 
tion. An old well here is known dtldhadhAri, from the purity of its water. 

Nabioanj, a village in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, about 24 miles east from Mainpuri. The 
population, in 1872, was 1,257. There is an out-post of police here. A good 
trade is kept up in supplying the wants of travellers, and a sardi, on the road- 
side, built by Khdn Babddur Khdn, affords them accommodation. The area 
of the village is 799 acres and the revenue is Rs. 1,500. The original zamln- 
ddrs were Bais Thdkurs, who were noted dakaits and were sold up in 1840, 
and their rights were purchased by the Cbauhdns of BhadeJ-Chirdwar and 
Arjunpur. 

Kas7rpur, a small village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the road between Shikohabad and the Jumna ferry to Batesar, 8 miles 
• from Shikohabad and 36 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 
872. Nasirpur has a district post-office. Tlie village formerly belonged to Zalim 
Singh, Ahir, but is now owned by a Qoshdin and a Chaube. The G 98 hdin.i 8 a 
very rich man, and the Chaube owns other property, all said to be gained in 
the service of his former master, the Ahir. 

Naubhabr, a hamlet on the Etdwa road, about one mile from Shikohabad, 
in the Mainpuri district, and 34 miles from the civil-station, consists of a street of 
good houses; many of them brick-built and inhabited by prosperous traders. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,171 souls. Amongst the inhabitants, the makers 
of iron-pots and shoes are numerous and well known. The road-side between it 
and Shikohabad is strewn with fragments of a fo|mer town consisting of wells, < 
tombs, and the remains of Souses, the courtyard and walls of one of which 
still remain standing. It belongs to a Sayyid family, the first representative of 
whom in these parts was H4ji Abu Sayyid, who lived in the seyenteenth centuify 
and seems to have been a man of note, and to have founded the new town or 
Kaushahr, Ho came from lr4k, in the reign of Shahjahin, and obtained a 
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-Urge grant of land in this neighbourhood. The present site waa iliefr ii@tin|[ld^ 
in the midst of which he built this house^ and around it the town subsequently 
clustered. His descendants say that at that time only B6pri (on tfan* Jumna) 
and Jauri Khera (now abandoned) in these parts were inhabited^ and that the 
remainder of the country was covered with jungle. The tomb of Abu Sayyid 
still exists, as well as that of AHkullah Kh&n, his relation, but not bis direct 
descendant. AtikiiHah lived in the time of Shabjab&n,^^ and from him the pre- 
sent members- of the family derive their origin. Bayyid Sult4n Ali Kbdn, who 
founded Mnhalla R&zi Mirdn in the town of Bhikohabiid and built several wells 
and mosques, was of this family. Nanshahr was evidently a place of consider- 
able importance, as the town proper was from a quarter of a mile to half a mile • 
long and extended beyond this, in an unconnected way, for another quarter of 
a mile. A part of the gateway at the Shikohabad end still remains, and out- 
side this ‘ the army’ resided. The Risdlddrs’s house stood at the gateway^ 
and his tomb is there still. The houses of the town proper were, for the most 
part, built of masonry, and the whole place dates its decadence from its destmc^ 
tion by the Marhims under Fleury in 1802. An urs in honour of Maddr 
takes place yearly in Jamdd-ul-awwal. ^ '' ' 

OrXwab, a village iu parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, tl: 
distant 46 miles from Mainpuri, on the left bank of the Jumna. The popu-. 
lation, in 1872, numbered 14^7 souls. The village is a large one, and rebehtly 
Ordwar Manrwa has beeii separated from ii ' The latter, too, contains several 
hamlets : Maura, inhabited chiefly by Ahfrs of the Sondele gfotra, as in Ordwar 
Ehds ;^ ^Kacbbwai by Kdchhis, and Dhimartola by Malldhs. 

FXoham or Fdrham, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is sititated on the high road to Eta by the Arind river, between the twa • 
canals, and is distant 23 miles from Mainpuri and 18 from Shikohabad. ' Th& ^ 
popnlatum, in 1872, was 2,617, of which 914 were working males. The Musal* 
mdbs were 1,070, or 40*7 per cent, of the total population, and there were 31® 
Brahmans, 11(6 Baniyas, 194 Kdchhis, and 201 Chamdrs among the Ilinddf., 
There ia a* sm^ bazar and a market twice a week. The place, though now tof^ 
sd large an extent Muhammadan, the landholders of the village having beeia 
Muhammadan till a comparatively recent time, has an old history* is said 
that it was called Barddn before the time of Baja Farikshit, but Fddham or 
Parichhatgarh by him, he hdving lived here. His son Janamejdya also lived 
iiere, and when Farikshit dild ^y a snake-bite, his son made a great Badrifioo^ 
on the bank of the Arind. The sacrificiarpit was excavated many years agOif 
and cocoannts, cloves, and betel-nuts used in Hindu worship were- found 
bedded in it, aud it is even said that snakes are still harmless about here. lAi 
story connecting F&dham with Earikshif s sacriflee is, however, looked 
with qualified respect even among the Hindfis of the place, and is contrary td^ 
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% recai>e4 Minion. There is mmvy t^nk $t this place/ f^d 

have been |bnUt by Janan^j^ya on ibp same spot §8 iih« eapriftoial pii;, vhi<* 
if stm pallet ParikabU Kond. There are still the remains of a fort haja, and 
the ^Aem close to thp viUsge is a very lai^e and high one, the most conspicuoiia 
in the district; and has a well on it, also called after Parikshit. The hopses are 
to a great extent built of bricks, apd the turbans madn here have a wide repute^ 
There ai^e two small indigo factories here, and a road kfdp across the oan^ 
elose by at Patikhra. ^ 

PaifnBAT or Paindhat, a milage in parganah Mustafabad of ;|^ Mainpnri 
district is distant 29 miles from Mainpnri..^ The population, in 1872^ num- 
bered 1,433 souls. Pendbat itself is unimportant and lies in the north-west comer 
of the district^ two or three miles north-east pf l^tastafabadf and is connected with 
it by a narrow unmetalled road, and with the eattlief the district ty the road 
across the Etiwa branch of thp Ganges canal, and thence to ]piailai* It is uptedy 
however, for the large gatherings which take place there at the ^ shrine of 
ijokhaiya and at the temple in M4gh and As4rh. There ig no fixed day, but 
the Sundays in the latter fortnights of those months called Jilff are chosen. The. 
story runs, that during the war between PrithirAj and Jaiobapd of Eauauj, an 
Ahlr was bringing his wife from home, and with him were a Brahman and a 
lo^ -caste man, a Bhangi or a Phanak. The three men joined in the fight and 
were killed. The Bhangi fell first and the other two fell at some distance 
from ki?* Eyen when dead their headless tranks (rund) continned the fight 
Ue Bhangi became a bh^ (or spirit) under the name of Jokhaiya, and the plgoe 
where he fell is callej| idokhaiya to this day. Droves of pigs are grazed here, 
and at the time of the great gathering the swine-herds will kill one of them 
^ for a trifle and let the blood flow on the spot. At the other place; where ibo * 
jpirahtnan and Ahir fpll, there is a temple, and coeoanuts and the like are ofierofU 
people come in thousands firom the surroandiug dtetrictSi oven from Farnkb^ . 
»fbad, which touches the opposite side of the district, to pa^y their devotioos 
here. The great object of the journey is to obtain offspring m^d haye Pi 
easy ohild*birth. The mela is also, said to have a good influeupe pp the 
rains or mcMwaf. The worship of Jokhaiya is also noticed wider ^e 
distriot The offerings gt the temple belong to the zamhidArs* 

PfiARgA or Pharhiya, a Tillage of pargpah klaetafab^ of the 
district, ip cfistant abbnt 39j[ miles from Mainpnri. Tlus m an, 
trading-pkoe about eight miles from Mmtafabad, at the edge of tlm distripj^ 
except Sarsaganj, it is4he oply town whiob ha’’ cmisiderable extern|j[ 
{rgde. It is not ptherwke in any yrgy a npted'place. The poimlatim|!i m 
i},216, cox^iating of 473 Musulmdns; 220. Brahmans^ fi9^ BaJ^yaf, 14i||, 
hijapSyUl SopArSy&o. There is a secpud-plass poUperS^tiop, a I)ej|trpj|Slp% 
and a market on Friday and ]^ 0 |tdky 8 | at whl^ COttp^i 



is&taiihef pfoduce iite told ifi iktgd qtfi&tftiiii^i hUi h is boW isdi^jl 
sin^e the mtfodnotion of the railwaj. 1%ere iS a branch indi)t^ 
belon^tig to the Umargarh corioem. Act XS. of 18116 (the OhadkiliM AtH) 

iA force and in 1878-74 topporied a vilta^ police htunbering eijghb fiei* 
of all /^es at an annual coto of Bl. 408. the cost is defray^ front if 
bouse-tal which in 187344 yielded a retenhe of Rs. 636, or Re. 04-5 pei^ 
bead of the population and Bef. lrO-8 per hotise assessed (601). the etpenv 
ditnre dufroglhe Hvkh year was Bs. 634 froOi the income, beildto Its; >8^- 
balance of the prertoiis year, there ^ #ere'738 honses in the town. 

Powonm, a considerable tillage In pafganab Shikohsbad of the Maihp'tirt 
d&trict, is distant 12 miles from ^bikobabad and 35 miles from Mainpuit, OH' 
the left bank of tbeJumn^ the population, in 1872, numbered 1,858 souls; 
there is a temple sacred to Rafdeoji here, at which a fair takes place. There isalaU 
a poSt-offlce and a police-station, the great feature of the tillage is iti hkc^nd 
land, the hhagna is an old bed of the Jumna which has been deserted for ita 
present course ages ago, and now presents a moist and rich soil which reqnir^ 
very little irrigation. Z&lim Singh, the leader of the Ph&tak Ahirs, was tfad 
former owner of Ponciiha and other tillages near. Be fell into arrears abont 
the period of last settlement and was sold ont. The estate was purchased by the 
father of the present owners, who are wealthy Agarwkla Baniyas of LUcknoWi 
there are 1,025 enclosures in the sixteen hamlets within the tillage. 

BiPRt, a tillage in parganah Sbikohabad of the Mainpuri district, lieS^ 
among the ravines'on the left bank of the Jumna, at a distance of about 44 
miles from Mainpuri city. The population, in 1872, Numbered only 90i 
SDuli. Bipfi abounds in ruins belonging to both the Hindu ahd Musal^ 
Hiitoif period, though the latter now greatly prepond-* * 

erate. Bocal tradition makes its founder one R4o 
Zoiiwar Siugh, also known as B&par Sen, whose descendant felt in batt^ 
with Mdbamimad S4m, in 1194 A.D. The ghdt across the Jumna to Batetof^ 
is known as Ndraiigi B4h, and is said to derive its name from Kattrangi, tihe 
daughter of Bipar Sen, for whose pleasure a garden was planted there. In 
oourse of time the name has become corrupted to ndran^t, an oraUge^fretf* 
theire are, now, no traces of the garden, hot tradition places it near 
4aUda, othetwhm known as Behar ghkt. The general history of BApri, ixiclud« 
Ing tfacT Ala-ud-din Khilji inscription, is noticed in the introduction. j^rOUi the 
^rmnains of buildings, mosquosi tombs, wells, and reseryoirs still existing^ it is 
^ deat tlmt H4pri must have been a large and prosperous town. Many buiUt- 
* lugs were erected by Sher ShAh tad Salim Shttrand traces of the j^le, 
to one of the ni^iri rtoidehices stilt exist, the idgdk was built as early 
f3t2 A.B. thw Aiij/A df Shah FidU, a celebrated saint^ attracts the 

imdayearlytifiis hddif fifr ihrhha finis idJIwhatebe^A 
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of |he one God, irrespective of creed, aftd many miracles attested his power* 
From its position on the . road .to Batesar, where the great fair is held 
every year in Kdritilr, lUpri must always have been an important place. It 
is now connected by good fair-weather roads with the railway-station and 
the towns of Shikohabad and Sarlkganj, and a bridge-of-boats crosses the 
Jumna to Bateaar, on the right bank. A. small hamlet at the gh&t, now 
inhabited by Mall4hs, Dhobis, and Bhangis, was formerly owned by Brah- 
mans jirho emigrated henCe to Karhal. At the same place, •near Parauli, 
is a temple built by Bhagwant Singh on the site of a burning-ghdt. 
The ravines around are well- wooded, and trees of the rimchUf karilj ehikar, 
i^id pilu species abound. The Meos were the first inhabitants, then came the 
Fhdtak Ahirs, and after them the Musalmdns, who still own one-third of the 
tovm, while Hindus own the remainder. There atre five inhabited sites within 
the arer known as Bdpri khds. There are some headstones of marble and 
Of^ed sandstone still almost perfect and covered with legible Arabic inscriptions 
in Garhi close by to Bdpri, and an early opportunity should be taken to have 
them copied and translated. 

BATBHiLNPUB, a small village in parganah Mainpuri of the Mainpuri dis- 
trict, on the Etdwa and Mainpuri road, is distant nine miles from MainpurL 
The population, in 1872, numbered 621 souls. There is a road-guard of police 
on the roadside at some distance from the village and in the middle of the 
«great war plain. 

S/OHUPUB or Sdrhapur, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant five miles from Shikohabad and 37 miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, numbered 1,166 souls. There is a considerable trade 
. in ghi and cotton here and a market on Saturdays and Wednesdays, Mahar 
Baniyas are the principal inhabitants and were twice plundered by the behar 
.^hirs during the mutiny. There is a village school here. The cultivators are 
jChiefiy Brahmans, Chamdrs, Kdchhis, Ahirs, and Baniyas, and the zamiudarsare 
Agarwdla Baniyds resident in the village. 

a village in parganah Eishni-Nabiganj of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 16 miles from Mainpuri, on the Kishni and Karhal road. In 1872, the 
population, including that of Katra Sdmdn, a trading mart about a mile from 
Sdindh, numbered 1,453 souls, consisting chiefly of Mabdjans and Baniyas* 
The site is well raised above the neighbouring jbil, which is the largest in the 
district and contains a very considerable body ^ of water all the yearroui^d, 
drying up only in seasons of excessive drought. The j^dmdn property, includ- 
ing Baset, is held by Kunwar Giddb Singh’s widow in trust for her minor jon, 
and was separated from the Kishni taluka at the third settlement Tt is u 
highly cultivated village with great faciliti^ for iirigfitioni and has^an area of 
^2,574 acres, yielding a revenue of Bi. 6^800. in 1874 b “ 



Sarsaoanj, a village and trading mart iii parganah Shlkphab^ of the 
^^ainpuri diatrict, on the Et&wa road, is distant 6 miles frpm the Bhad^p or Baraa 
road station of the East Indian Railway, 12 miles from l^hikohabad, and 27 miieR 
from Maiiipuri. The population of the mart, in 1872, was 1574, and of the mart, 
and adjoining village of Sarsa was d,922^'compri8ing chiefly Baniyas,'MahfijfHii) 
Eir&r Th&kurs^ Cham&rs, K&chhis, and Miisalmdns. Sarsa is a large village^ 
but it is in the neighbouring mart of Sarsaganj or Dayaganj that the real im* 
portance of the place qpntres, for the village of Skrsa itself is an o^diiiary ' 
agricultural one. It has a large brick honse in it belonging to some Kir&r 
Thikurs, with the solid fortified appearance which the houses of this caste ^ 
usually possess. The family is much reduced now. The adjoining trading 
mart of Sarsaganj. is the greatest market of the district, and the only one, except ^ 
Pharha, Shikobabad, and Mainpnri, which makes much interchange of commo- 
dities with other districts. Sarsaganj is much indebted to Mr. Raikes, Collector of 
Mainpnri, who, in 1848-50, improved the large and fine market-place (Raik6Bganj)| 
where fairs are held twice a week on Wednesdays and Thursdays. It is not only 
in these fairs, however, that the trade of Sarsaganj is carried on. Its main street 
has many cotton cleaners and dealers, who keep np a constant trafHo with other 
districts in country produce generally. The mart does not consist of much 
more than the main street, which is clean, well built, and well drained. Most 
.of the wealthier Baniyas are Jainas, and the street has more than one Jain 
temple. At the southern end, there is a very handsome little mo.«que, whitened 
over, and with the red stone of which it seems to be built picked out in floral 
ornamentation ovelf the surface. The value of tbo articles sold at Sarsa from 
May, 1849, to April, 1850, amounted to Rs. 3,23,574, besides 113,048 head 
of cattle of every description, valued at Rs. 5,11,150. lii 1850-51 thesalecu 
amounted to Rs. 6,90,041.^ There is still a large cattle market here, but 
in other respects the trade has decayed. Sarsaganj possesses a police-station, 
post-office, and a village school. Kirar Thtikurs were the original owners, but 
they lost their possessions years ago. Sarsa and onc-fourth of Dayaganj 
now belongs to non-resident Musalmdns, and the remainder of Dayaganj to thp 
Eirdr Thdkurs of Labhaua. There are ten hamlets within the area of 
the village, and the cultivators are chiefly Kachhis, Chamdrs, and Kirdrs* 
,Act XX, of 1856 (the Ohaukid4ri Act) is in force and in 1873-74 sui)porte& 
ft village police numbering ten men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 504. The ' 
oost is defrayed from a house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of Bs. 
862, or Re. 0-2-10 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-1 per house assessed 
.(593). The expenditure during the same year was Is. 852 from the income^ 
jb6side0»|b« 40, balaiioe.of the previous year. There were 937 houses in - 
:tow&. 
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Rauj, an old villas in parganah Rarhal of the Maidpnrr diatriei, it distant 
24 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1 879, numbered 418 souls. Thefrd 
ace the remains of an old fort here, and the village Was, in the early days of 
British rule, the chief town of an old parganah. The parganah wai dismOifi-^ 
bered in 1840, and 25 villages were transferred to Mainpuri and 17 to 
Karhal. 


tiBiKOHABAn, a town in the parganah and tabsil of the same dame, in the 
west of the Mainpnrl district, is situated on the Agra road, nearly two miles 
from the Shikohabad station of the East Indian railway and 34 miles from 
Mainpuri, in north lat. 27®-6'-5'^ and east long. 78^-88^-10'’^. The population, in 
1853, numbered 11,909 of both Hexes, and in 1865 there were 9,469 inhabit^ 
^ , ants. The site has an area of 187 square acres, giving 

jopuistioD. f M •• A j- r 

54 souls to the square acre. According to the 
oensoi of 1872 there were 10,069 inhabitants, of whom 5,366 Were JBindfle 
(2,386 females) and 4,703 wore Mnsalrndns (2,316 females). Distributing 
the population amongst the rnral and urban classes, the returns show 89 land-* 
holders, 888 cultivators, and 9,092 persons pursning oconpattons iittconnecited 
with agricultnre. The number of enclosures, in 1872, was 1,489, of which 657 
were occupied by Mnsalrndns. The number of houses during the same year Was 
2,368, of which 368 were built with skilled labour, and of these 60 were occupied 
by Mu0Blm4n8. Of the 2,000 mud huts in the town, 1,050 were owned By 
Husalmdns. Taking the male adult population, 3,564 (not less than fifteen 
years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than ferty 
males barbers, 75; beggars, 90; confectioners, 59 ; cultivators, 425 ; gold^ 
smiths, 41 ; greengrocers, 63 ; labourers, 413 ; landowners, 55; money-lenders, 
•46; potters, 49 ; piirohits (family<*prie8t8), 67 ; servants, 387 ; shop-keepers, 
443 ; singers and musicians, 190 ; washermen, 41 ; water-carriers, 81, and 
weavers, 263. Although the Muhammadans and Hindfis are pretty evenly divi« 
ded, the town is essentially a Muhammadan one. The Hindus comprise Brahmans 
(623), Kiyaths (230), Rajpfits (35), Baniyas (936), other traders (373), 
artisans, Sonftiis, &c*f (444), Abire (642), E4ohhis (426), Roris, Garariyas^ 
(463), Kahirs (151), Nils, (159), Dhobis, Darzis, 0ham4rs, Bhangfs, 
IMIkB, Ac. (848). 

Shikohabad i§ coimeetedby a metalled road with the railway-station of that 


The site Indian line, and good roads diverge 

from it to Mustafabad, Jt^na, Mainpuri, Sarsaganj, 
Agra, and Batesar by theHarangi BAh or Behdf gh4tonthe Jumna. The town 
lieato thimt aocLsoiith of the metadled road^ l^iinpnri, bnt the principal basal! 
liimsdhe iDid itself, and there are no less than iine sarAts for trivdiere' 8^ 


tered in various places throughout the site. The old town is a large straggBilg 
place divided into quarters by oroohid lami aid iU-ihaped roads. Its principal 
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b»MJr ii irregular in »h^, and beyond it i» a new market site planted witK 
jbroiea. Beyo^d this, again, is the mound on which forraerJy stood the fort, but 
which is now covered with houses of the better sort, and an old deserted sari^ii 
vrith a good banyan tree near it, exists close to the old bazar. Altogether th^ old 
quarter contains many ruined houses, and it is only in the new quarter and 
new ba;?ar along the Mainpuri road that good houses and shops are always seen* 
The water of, the wells in the new quarter is sweet and good, but in the old town it 
is often brackish and uudrinkable. The want of good drainage is the great 
deieot in Shikohabad as a site for a town, for except the fort mound there it no 
rising ground, and the whole neighbourhood, too, is particularly level. To 
remedy this, Sult^ Ali KhAn caused a tank to be excavated a little distance to 
the north of the site which is still capable of receiving the drainage on that side, 
while the surplus water from the south might be led into the Sarsa nadi, which 
flows close to the town on the southern side. For a mile or two around the 
town there are numerous hamlets and buildings connected with it, and if these 
were inclnded the site is a large one, and, next to Mainpuri itself, the most im« 
portant centre of population in the district. 

There are fourteen mubsllas or wards in the town. The MnsalmAns reside 
The oiOialUsani their Principally in the northern and eastern muhallas and 
population.^ l\^ Eindds in the southern and western, but there are 

alao points where the population is mixed, and there is one mubalia where it is 
entirely mixed. Muhallas Katra Muhammad Mah with a population of 581 
aonb, Katra Mirdn with 1,585, and Buknpiir with 3,440 (2,545 MusalmAns) 
lie to the north of the Agra high road. Going from west to cast, between the 
Agra high road and the bazar, are muhallas KhattriAn with 325 inhabitants, 
h^isrAna with 332, Garhiya wiih 293, and ParAo with 580. To the south of the . 
great bazar comes Katra Mir Khalil with 292 inhabitants, ChAh Rabat with 
484, and KAzi Tola with 370. The western bazar has 181 inhabitants and the 
eastern bazar has 239. Taking up each muhalla in order, we have first Ruknpur 
with 1,506 Shaikhs, 869 FatbAus, and 170 other MusalmAos, while the Hindfla 
number only 895, consisting principally of Baniyas, RAohhis, Ahirs, ChamArSi 
aud weavers. There are numerous sarAis in this ward, but the bouses are, as g, 
rule, poor and many are in a ruinous condition. In Katra MirAn, foande4 by 
SultAn AU KhAn of the Naushahr family noticed befotop there are 826 
i^mAn inhabitants, of whom 194 claim rank as Sayyids^ A tank excavated by 
S.ulttn Ali and his dorgdA are close to this mnbslla. Katra Muhammad Mab», 
founded by 4 Sayyid follower of Dira Shikoh, containa Ahirs, CbamArs, aitd 16A 
bjtasalmAoSr The pardo or enc^mpipg-grpund derives its name from t]p niUiir 
bar of IfewA^s who once resorted there, and two-i|bird8 are still held >j 
mil^- Kizi Tola was founded by KAzi Asad Ali of the family o| Kfoi Sludkb’. 

Ii Pxom a nms Iqi; Mi; 
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Muhammed Jalil, who obtained that office in Anrangzeb’S reign: it is chiefly' 
occupied by Shaikhs (156), Brahmans, and Kiiohhis. One-fourth of Qarhiya is 
occupied by Sayyids and the remainder by Hindus. Chdh Rabat and Misr^na 
have but few Musaimfin inhabitants and are occupied by Baniyas and Brah- 
mans, many of whom are traders and pandits. Ehattri^n, as the name denotes, 
is held by Khattri traders (154) and forms the richest ward of the town ; the 
houses hero are usually brick-built with a good deal of stone ornamentation, and 
serve as the private residence of the traders who have sl^pa in the great bazar 
along the Mainpuri road. In Phulapurena there are no Musalmdns, and the 
Hindu inhabitants comprise Baniyas, Brahmans, and Eayaths. Muhalla Khera 
forms the oldest part of the town and is detached somewhat from the modern 
site. It is marked by an old fort, once the residence of Sayyid Sultan Ali 
Kh&n, subsequently used as a tahsili, but now unoccupied. Katra Mir Khalil 
is named after a Sayyid landholder who fell in some local disturbance, and hence 
bis tomb is visited on holidays as that of a shahid. There are few Musalmdns 
in this rnuhalla, or in the eastern or western bazars. 

Amongst the notables connected with Shikohabad mention may be made of 

Nawdb Mabtab Khdn, a man who rose from the rank of a 
Notable persons. ... ...... . ,, , . 

common soldier to high distinction. Muhammad Ramzan 

Khdn and Muhammad Taj Khdn of his family were pensioners of the Bri- 
tish Government on the acquisition of Mainpuri, and a large garden plant- 
ed by Malit&b Klian still exists in Budhrai. The K&niingoi family of 
Kanji Mai, hereditary kdnungo of parganah R&pri, are of note in the 
town and still possess great influence there. Babu Mukund Misr, a Ka- 
naujiya Brahman, built a temple on the borders of the Cb&h Rabat and Kazi 
.Tola Muhallas about the middle of the seventeenth century, and a religious 
festival takes place at his tomb on the second of Chait. They say that he was 
buried alive in the grave he dug for himself in the small garden where 
his tomb now exists. Amongst the Agarwdla Baniyas, Sdraj Sah&i was a 
notable person, and amongst the Khattris, Diw^n B&mji and Diw&n Khusbal HAi 
came here from Debli and attained to distinction under the Musalm&n go- 
vernors. Some of the Kayatbs werediwins under the Marhattas and possess 
a few villages as landholders or are employed under Government. The des- 
cendants of Shaikh Muhammad Jalil, K&zi, still reside in the town ; at the 
British occupation, Asad Ali held the office of Kdzi and a village revenue-free 
attached to it. At Brindahau or Bajbiya. there is ^ temple to Mah&deo, a chhatri 
and a6wrdn«, under the care of a Bair&gi colony from very ancient times. The 
place was formerly covered with jungle andi was the abode of an ascetic, near 
whose residence some Raja built the temple. The Bair&^s then occupied thei 
place, and, of their number, one named Mangla built the bisrdnt on the Aganga. ‘ 
The name of this stream is explained in this wise ;-^Mangla was a great saint 
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atod worker of miraclefe, and at the time of the great bathing fair of K&rttik 
waft unable or unwilling to go to the aaored stream of the Ganges to perform 
bis ablutions there. His chela or disciple was greatly affected at this, and 
remonstrated with Mangla, who merely saM * ao ganffd* (‘ come Ganges’), whe4 
a stream at once btirst out beneath his feet and has ever sinoe borne the name 
of Aoganga or Aganga. The banks of this stream are a favourite place for ^ 
burning the dead. Local legends have it that though a small drainage line 
which dries up in the oeld w'eather, it really sinks into the ground and joins the 
Ganges near Kanauj. One hundred bighas of land in village Chitauli are 
held rent*free in support of the shrine. There are numerous tombs of former 
heads of the Bairft^i community, and on Hindu holidays, especially the Dasahra, 
considerable numbers assemble to offer their devotions before the shrine of 


Temples and buildings.^ 


To the west of the town, about half a mile, there is the taki^a of Billiohor, 
so called from a fakir whose cat was killed here by a Mew&ti robber from Khaira* 
garh^ who suffered for his impiety. To the north-west is the site of a mod fort 
built by one Sayyid AH Asghar, and to the west, 
near Muballa Muhammad Mah, is the idgdh. To 
the south of the town and about a mile distant is the garden of a pious 
M4li named Toriya, where a fair takes place and an image of Mah&deo 
is placed on a temporary platform and worshipped. A temple dedicated to 
Fanch-mukhi Mah^eo exists to the north, near the bastion of the old fort, 
which contains the tomb of Kadar Ali Shahid and has recently been repaired 
by a Mahajan. Other temples are that to Rddha Ballabh in the Ch^h Rabat 
quarter ; to Murli Manohar on the south ; to Baldeoji in the great bazar, and 
to R&ma in the mandi. There are also two sangaie of N&nak Pahthi fakirs* 
whose cemetery lies to the south of the town. Th&kur Bhagwant Singh of 
Labhaua possessed great influence in the town during the last century, and close 
to E&zi Tola is a fine garden and building erected by him.^ The principal 
mosques are those near the fort, in Ldla’s sard, that of Allah bandah, and the 
white mosque. To the south of the town, near the old cantonments, is the 
shrine of Jasan deota, at which offerings of cAopd^zs and khir are made when 
cattle bring forth their young. The new tahsili is a fine masonry building to 
the west of the town, on the Mainpuri road, and close to it is the police-station 
and post-office. The railway-station has a telegraph-office. The tahsili school 
is a good bnilding sitnated uuKatra Mirdn, near the pukka tank, and la wel) 
attended. 

iThe mrirt ol UbhMt Mainpuri and Btuf hold conridenble landed nm- 

perty In this and the £to distriet. The Unda attached to the bnUdine in Bhikobsbad bm 
amall and Insufficient to keep It in repair. It waa built some fifty years^ago by workmen 
from Agra, and oomprises a house oftwo stories of brick and red landstme bulltta saTleriesaM 
rounding large eourtyarda, with canopied pillars at the comers of the rwf The inn£ wuJu m 
wtir gtut grown and the whole building is in a bad state of repair 
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Ab already noticed, the town is well off for commanicatiohB. ^Hie AgH 
road was opened in 1843 and the railway in 1860, and 
a metalled and bridged road connects the town with the 
railway-station. A bazar is held every Tuesday and Friday in Sriganj, on 
the site of the old tahsil. Other markets are held in the old town and in 
Katra Mir&n and the new bazar on the Mainpari rgad. The town is celebrated 
for its hdluadhi and jagrdt sweetmeats and for its mannfactnre of country cloth. 
It was formerly a great emporium for cotton, but the tra je has declined of late 
years. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukiddri Act) is in force and in 1874 supported 
a village police numbering 19 men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 960. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax which in 187^74 yielded a revenue of 
Bs. 1,629, or Re. 0-2-6 per head of the population and Re. 1-1-0 per house 
assessed (1,515). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 1,638 from 
the income, besides Rs. 85, balance of the previous year. There were 2,383 
houses in the town. 


The site now occupied by the town is said to have been first colonised by 
^ a Musalm5a emigrant from R4pri named Muhammad. 

ivho gave it the name Mnhammadabad. This vaa 
changed to Shikohabad, in honour of Ddra Shikoh, when Badr-us-sdlam was 
governor, traces of whose residence, garden, wells, and tanks still remain. 
Under the Marhattas, Mura Pandit was governor and built the fort to the 
north of the town site. One of the five towers, in which there is the dargdh 
of Kadir AH Shahid, still remains. To the west of the town, the Marhatta 
amil is still remembered in the name (Mdraganj) of a bazar and sardi built by 
him. It was here that the transit duties were collected on goods crossing the 
•Jumna and the ^^adyar chahdtray'^ or excise post was established until abolished 
by the British; Shikohabad successively fell under the Marhattas, Jats, Ro- 
hillas, Marhattas again, Himmat Qoshdin, and the Oudh Nawdb. Almds Ali 
Khdn was governor on the part of the Nawdb up to the British occupation, and 
under him Sewa Rdm was amil and Pahara Mai was diwdn. The British ob- 


tained possession in 1801 and ostablished a cantonment here to the south-west 
of the town, near the Sarsa, where the graves of Europeans are still to be seen. 
It was here that a Marhatta force under Fleury, in 1802, surprised the British 
detachment, after which the cantonments were removed to Mainpuri. 

Shikohabad, a parganah and tahsil of the Mainpuri district, is bounded on . 
the north by parganahs Ghiror and Mustafabad; on the east by parganah 
Barndhal ; on the south by the Jumna, which separates it from parganah Bdh 
Pandhat of the Agra district, and on the w%st by parganah Firozabad of the 
Agra district. The total area, according to the measurement papers of 1869-70, ' 
Amounted to 187,588 acres, of which 128,172 acres were cultivated (81,757. 
acres irrigated), 8,8^5 acres wore culturable (2,629 acres under groves), 1,288 * 
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•acres were held free of revenue, and 49,283 acres were barren and incapable of 
cultivation. 

The most important streams are the Sarsa, Sengar, and Aganga, with the 
Jumna itself on the southern boundary. All of these 
streams have a course to the south-east, parallel to each 
other. The Sengar passes through the north-east corner of the parganah, 
crossing the Agra and Mainpuri branch of the Grand Trunk road at the large 
village of Araon. The Sarsa Hows through the centre of the parganah close to 
the towns of Shikohabad and Sarsaganj, and the Aganga, which takes its rise 
near to Shikohabad, Howji between the Sarsa and the Sengar. The Sarsa is 
perennial and affords a strip of fertile tardi which produces excellent ralfi crops 
and requires little irrigation.^ This tardi deteriorates, however, as it approaches 
more closely the Jumna ravines towards the Etf^wa border. The water which 
remains in the bed of the river in the cold season is too scanty and too fai 
below the level of the uplands to be of use to them for irrigation, and for these 
reasons its influence is almost entirely confined to the alluvial and low-lying 
lands along its banks. The Sengar is of less importance still as a source of 
irrigation : its tardi is poorer and Jess productive, its bod is deeper and its banka 
are higher and more sandy, and it seldom spreads out over the neighbouring * 
country, as is sometimes the case in Mustafabad. The Aganga dries up im- 
mediately after the rains and its bod is generally cultivated during the rabi 
season. It is, therefore, valueless as a source of irrigation, but affords a strip 
of good alluvial soil which produces cane, rice, wheat, and barley. The charac-t 
ter of the Jumna tardi will be noticed hereafter. 


In 1840, Mr. Edmonstone^ divided the parganah into three classes, deno- 
ClMsiflcttion for assess- mlnated the northern and central division and the* 
ment purposes. Jumna tract. Mr. McConaghoy, at the recent settle- 

ment, accepted the Jumna division of his predecessor^ but divided the remainder 
of the area into four separate belts of country, making flve distinct tracts in all, 
for which separate rent-rates were assumed. His first tract comprised the 
nineteen villages lying along either side of the Sengar to the north-east of 
the parganah, owned and cultivated chiefly by Ahirs. Loam and usar are found 
to the north of this tract, and a high ridge of sand runs through the centre, 
along the left bank of the stream. Canal-irrigation is confined to the villages 
lying to the north of the Sengar, but the well capabilities are good and water 
is seldom more than twenty ibet from the surface. The second tract, known as 
the northern pure loam and usar tract, comprises forty-nine villages, having a 
total area of 37,074 acres (21,165 acres cultivated) lying along the Mustafabad 
boundary. It resembles that parganah in every respect, except that the noxi- 
ous we^ daisurdi is seldom found and the water in wells is seldom bitter to the 


;il., Sit. Rep., 141. 
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taste. The sub-soil is firm and stable; water is found at from fifteen to thirty 
feet from the surface ; the supply is usually plentiful ; kuchcha wells can easily 
be dug and last for several years, and the natural reservoirs frequently contain 
water sufficient to irrigate the raht crops far on into the cold-weather. The 
whole area, therefore, is either irrigated or capable of irrigation from existing 
sources. The third or central tract, called by Mr. McConaghey the best 
tract,’’ extends from the town of Shikohabad on the north-west to the 
large village of Ukhrend on the south-east, and compri|es the fertile and po^* 
pulous villages lying along the banks of the Sarsa. The soil is the finest light 
loam or pira, more friable and more easily worked than diimat or pure loam, 
and capable of yielding all kinds of crops in perfection. There is no 
vsar, and nearly the whole of the area is cultivated. Water is found at 
from 25 to 45 feet from the surface; the spribg-level is always reached, 
tbe supply is good and kuchcha wells can easily be excavated. The ‘cultivating 
class, too, is industrious and skilful, and altogether the tract possesses every 
advantage which could be desired without a single drawback. It is superior 
toT the northern loamy tract and resembles, in many respects, parganah Hfithras 
in Aligarh and parganah Sadabad in Muttra. The fourth tract comprises the 
belt of country to the south and west lying between tbe Sarsa and the 
villages bordering on or intersected by the ravines of the Jumna. A 
few villages are included in this tract which lie to the north of Sarsa, but the 
great bnlk lies to the south of the river and corresponds with the central 
or second division described by Mr. Edmonstone, who writes, thus of this tract:—. 

The strong contrast in the character of the soil, nature and quantity of 
produce, and facilities of irrigation, so soon as the nadi is crossed, is remark- 
,able : the first becomes gradually li^ht, sandy, and unproductive ; the second 
deteriorates visibly, as well in quality and quantity as in description; and^he 
last is found to be obtained comparatively with difficulty, and is, as a necessary 
consequence, much more confined. The water, which in the northern division 
is about 20 or 25 feet from tbe surface, is found in the line of country under 
consideration to range from 35 to 50 feet ; and in place of the universal 
facility of constructing kuchcha wells there are comparatively few villages 
in the Mrs or outer lands, in which they can be sunk at all, or if sunk, will 
remain serviceable for any period exceeding one year. In this division nearly 
all trace of the Kir&rs as a proprietary body is lost, and the majority of 
the estates are held either by E4yaths, Th4kur|, or AUrs ; there are a few 
belonging to the first mentioned class and tbe results of their skill, persever- 
ance, and good management are tbe mofe remarkable when the condition 
and appearance of the villages which they hold are viewed in jnxta-position 
an4 compared with those conterminous and held by other proprietors. Tbe 
agricultural class is composed chiefly of Ahirs and Lodhas; the former indolenti 
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nnskilfali and predatory in their habits, and the latter, second only as onltir 
vators to E16ohhis.” The above remarks are true of this tract to the present day. 
Little or no twar is met with and almost the entire area is capable of cultivation. 
The prevailing soil is a light an admixture of loam and sand, and occasionally 
sand is met with, especially towards the Mustafabad border and in the villages ad- 
joining the ravines of the Jumna. Though ih^ jhih are few in number and small 
in area, they afford some patches of tardi land available for rice and sugar-cane. 
The kharif exceeds th^rofrt, and owing to the want of water, wheat, in the rabi^ 
gives place to b^har and barley. 

We next come to the Jumna tract, which comprises all the villages situated 
within or which are intersected by the ravines of the 
Jamaa tract. Jumna, and known both here and in Et4wa as the 

karkha. The ravines^ are here so deep and intricate and the site of most of the 
villages has been so curiously selected that one may approach to within five 
hundred yards of them and distinctly discern everything that is going on in their 
vicinity, but will not, without the assistance of some one well acquainted with the 
cattle-walks and foot-paths in use, be able to reach them. The arable lalid 
naturally divides into the tract to the north beyond the influence of the ravines 
known as the uparhdr, and that to the south along the bank of the river known 
as the kaehdr. In the first tract, water is seldom found nearer thin from 
60 to 100 foot from the surface, and irrigation is therefore scanty, but in many 
instances the soil is naturally excellent and produces good rabi and kharif 
crops. Whenever slight depressions exist in which the rain-water is retained 
and sinks gradually into the ground, the soil yields crops equal to those 
grown in irrigated outlying lands elsewhere. Such is especially the case in 
Patna, Mai and Hariya. Wherever the fields border on the ravines, as well 
as those having a light and sandy soil and an undulating surface, the crops are 
poor and of little value. The kachd^ tract is not to be found in all the villages 
of the karkhoy hut where it exists, it is remarkably fertile and rich. It is 
situated along the foot of the high bluffs overlooking the river and is usually 
subject to inundation. Where it is beyond the reach of the annual floods, it 
appears to deteriorate. Wheat and barley are usually grown to the exclusion 
of all other crops. Similar to the tardi of the Ganges in character and j>ro- 
dnetive power, the ka9hdr of the Jumna is superior in one respect, because it is 
less subject to loss by diluvion. As soon as the water has receded and the 
proper season has arrived, |he surface is ploughed once, the sieed is sown, and 
without any further labour, a crop equal in quality, quantity and value to the 
best produced elsewhere is the result. Water is found at a depth seldom exceed- 
ing 25 feet from the surface, and where a firm substratum occurs kueboha wellii 
are practicable. In addition to the kadidr along the river-bank there is th^ 

^From Mr. Edmonttone*! deiefiptioB oorreeted by Mr. MeCoasghef. 
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Splendid alluvial belt known as the hhagna. It seldom reqnires any irrigation 
and yields double crops every year, apparently without exhaustion. Wells are 
occasionally dug to water wheat and regetables, and in such cases the crops 
are most excellent. During the year of survey, kharif crops occupied two- 
thirds of the cultivated area, and in years of plentiful and seasonable rain the 
produce is abundant and early arrives at maturity. Bdjra prevails in the 
kharif and barley and hejhar in the and there is little sugar-cane (14 
acres), vegetables or tobacco. The proprietary body is oemposed solely of Ahirs 
who first took up their abode in Samubdn and thence spread over the surround- 
ing country. The parganah is thoroughly opened by good roads connected 
with the towns of Sarsaganj and Shikohabad, whilst the metalled road from 
Idainpuri to Agra traverses the northern portion and is joined at Shikohabad 
by another metalled road connecting Eta witK the railway-station. The 
Et4wa road branches off at the same place towards Sarsaganj and Jaswantnagar 
and is partially metalled. Raised roads connect Shikohabad with Batesar and 
Mustafabad and Sarsaganj with Mainpuri, Earhal, the Grand Trunk road at 
Araon, and the Batesar road at Abuhakrpur. The railway-stations at Bhad&n 
and Shikohabad are both connected by excellent roads with the Et&wa main 
Toad. 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle* 
ments : — 


i 

► 

s. 




o 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


& 


Q 


Acres. 



Acres. 


Fast settlement, 188,767 9.692 65,513 4,05 o 8,208 1,29^ 87,674 

Presentditto, ... 187,688 1,288 49,288 5,074 1,149 2,639 81,757 


89,406 117,079 
48,415 198,179 


Two villages, Kaly&npur and Bhartar, are held free of revenue by the 
Bhadauriya Raja, and all other revenue-free land has been resumed. The oul- 
tnrable waste that still remains untilled barely deserves the name and com- 
prises the very poorest description of soils. Taking the figures as they stand, 
cultivation has increased by 9*48 per cent, since 1840 ; but, in^faot, the in- 
crease has been much more, for thoro can be little doubt but that the cultivated 
area at settlement was mnbh exaggerated tn the returns. In 1845-46, Mr. 
Unwin gave the cultivated area of the 137 villages revis^ by him at 60,829 
acres, against 65,537 acres' recorded at Mr. Edinonstone’s settlement, showing 
a falling off of 7*74 per cent, in the oultivatipn, and it would be safe to take a 
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g^beral ayeinjfe IbsB 6f bis per cent., which added to the aBdertained i&oreaBe 
over the retaroBof 1840 would give a general increase over the returns of 1845-^ 
46 of about 15 per cent. Irrigation would appear to have fallen off by 5,917 
acres, giving a percentage to cultivation of 63‘8 against 74*8 at last settlement. 
On this point Mr.McGonaghey writes :—‘^This decrease is, I am convinced, seem- 
ing, not real. The parganah is now more prosperous than it was at the time of the 
former survey; the agricultural population has increased, not diminished; prices 
are higher ; the means of irrigation have not deteriorated, and the incentives to 
use them are more powerful than Over. The present irrigation has been moat 
thoroughly checked both during measurements and afterwards by me whilst 
inspecting the villages for askessinent. I can therefore come to no conclusion 
other than that the then irrigated area was exaggerated by the survey and 
settlement stall?’ A similar #ktate of things has been found to exist in the ’ 
Et4wa parganahs assessed by Mr. Gubbins, and doubtless Mr. McConaghey is 
right in assuming ^Uhat the ratio of the irrigated to the cultivated area has at 
least not decreased during the settlement which has now expired.” 

The classification of soils adopted for assessment purposes for the first four 
tracts of country already described was identical in 
principle. The home-lands or gaulidn was divided into 
three classes, according to the character of the soil, irrigation capabilities, and 
cultivators. The manjha lands were generally divided into two classes, based 
on similar distinctions, and the barha or outlying lands into three classes, fur- 
ther distinguished as wet and dry. A special classification of the soils of tlio 
karkha tract along the Jumna was then made on the natural basis of uparMr, 
ravines, and kaehdr. The first was divided into four classes, manjha and the 
first, second, and third hdrs. Here the term manjha is applied to the best lands « 
wherever they ocour, on which the greater part of the manure is spent, and 
where nearly all the irrigation is concentrated. The first hdr contains fair soil, 
buiinferior to the manjha^ and with little manure and less irrigation. The 
second hdr comprises dry gtd level hhdr or light sandy loam. The third hdr 
is either undulating sandy soil or denuded knnknry soil bordering on or slop- 
ing down to the ravines. The ravines contain little cultivation, and this only 
of the poorest description, in the fields on the top of the ravines called danda^ 
in those in the beds of the rain ndlas known as jhori. The former produces, an 
inferior kharif esto^y and the latter yields a little gram and barley in the cold 
sewn. Both are equally poor and of comparatively little value. The hachdr 
has been divided into three classes : — (1) the tW comprising a narrow strip of 
soil along the edge of the river sloping down to it and enriched annually by a 
thick and cakey deposit of mud called pane. It grows good wheat without 
irrigation, but its area is small and liable to loss by the eroding action of the 
river ; (2) the kachdr proper, which has been divid^ into four classes according 
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to the character of the soil and the. crops prodaced^: and (3) ^e hhagna or old 
bed of the Jumna. The following table^ives the soils and arerage soil-rates 
per acre of the first four tracts 

Soih of the upland tracts* 


SoUi. 


I,~~Seni/ar tract. 


II.—Norai, dtfmat 
tract. 


nT.-*Cetttfal piiu 
tract. 


IT'.— SoutanMitom 
tract. 



Aoroa.; B. a. p. Bi. 

Aoroa. B.a.p. 

► 

Bi. 

Acres. B. a. p. 

> 

Bs. 

Oauhen lit 

607 

10 8 

7, 6,346 

1,86110 8 

7, 

13,266 

|A)418 4 

s| 

6,188 

Ditto 2nd 

466 

8 18 

6 4.000 

016 8 12 

6 

8.046 

1,00310 8 

7 

10,672 

Ditto Srd 

106 

7 7 

6| 788 

436 7 7 

6| 

8,847 

1.876, 8 18 

6 

11,186 

Ditto 4th 
Jfaf^halit 

1,103 

7 0 

6 8,448 

090| 7 14 

6| 

7,M8 

loS 

7 14 

6| 

a786 

Ditto and 

898 

6 4 

8 1,648 

a,aiO 7 0 

6 

15,616 

7 0 

6< 

1A140 

Ditto Srd 



** 

87 6 4 

6 

195 

1,680 

6 8 

4, 

1(V896 

Wet twrha dd- 
mat lit 
. Ditto 8nd 

Ditto 3Td 


6 4 

81 1,170 

8,870 6 4 

8 

17,767 

3,806 

6 4 

sl 

14,776 

800 

4 6 

8 3,616 

6,84S| 4 6 
600 S 8 

>1 

83,460 

8,108 

6,478 

1,335 

4 8 

8 11 


86,262 

4,983 

Ditto hhdr lit 

1,838 

3 16 

3| 7,838 

17| 3 8 

1 

68 

1,408 

1 8 8 


4,986 

Ditto!, 8nd 

378 

8 8 

1,326 

1.776 8 8 

2 

6,838 

403 

8 10 

8| 

1,061 

Dnddmatlat 
Ditto and 

418 

423 

3 8 

8 10 

a 1.440 

a! i.ua 

I03I 8 10 

1681 8 3 

2| 

1 

878 

319 





Ditto Srd 
Ditto bhi^ lit 
Ditto 2n<l 
Ditto path lit 
Ditto 2nd . 
Home tardi 
Tar i lit 
Ditto 2nd 
Ditto 8rd 
Ditto.4th 
Maiydr 


407 I 10 8 1,806 

853 8 3 1 781 

301 1 II 1 638 

15 7 0 6| 178 

156 4 6 81 685 

465 3 8 81 1,634 

8 10 2| 848 

144 8 8 1 318 


03 7 0 5 
l,144l 4 6 3 
1,7101 3 8 8 

80 a 10 a; 


5^1 

6,006 

863 


,54 
748| 4 e 
8 8 


B. a.; 

83S|10 1 
1,488 8 11 
],878| 7 14 
1,648 7 0 
8,868 7 0 

1 0 3 

6 4 
4 6 


4,068 

3,682 

6,188 

4,678 

6,718 

8,138 

8^001 


J_ 

Bi 

61 a807 
6 18,065 
5 10,107 
5 11,676 
5 16,888 
4 SS/AS 
10,448 


8 16 10,000 

8 8 88,588 

8 8 81,000 

8 10 82,888 


1,643| 8 8 1| 8,884 


2 8 1| 1,037 tool 8 8 1 


8338 

8,8BI| 

861 


1,880 1 18 
1,878| 1 6 

403 6 4 

636 4 6 
800*8 8 
884 8 10 


aase 

8,474 


-.Sif 

i 


Total 8,708 4 18 8, 1,702 81,163| 6 4 11 1,1^806 |8l,l6f| 611 0| 1,81,880| 6a706| 4 8 0|l,Sa4Sl 


Soils of the Jumna ravines. 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

Value. 

soa 

V 


Area. 

Itate 

per 

acre. 

Valos. 



Acrei. 

Ri. a. p. 

Rf. 



Acres. 

Bi. fu p. 

Bs. 

JHatuha, 

ft* 

4,847 

5 4 3 

82,908 

JTacAd^ extra. 

866 

78 

7 14 5 

607 

HSr lot, 


8,628 

8 8 S 

18,788 

Ditto let, 

t«» 

719 

6 4 8 

8.786 

Do. Snd. 

• 40 

3,700 

8 10 S 

9,746 

Ditto Snd, 

S«S 

1,047 

8 8 .8 




am 

1 1 7 

8,888 

Ditto Srd. 

909^ 

678 

8 8 i 

1,866 

1 

S40 

a,S68 

1 1 7 

8,918 

Ttr iBt, 

set 

106 

5 4 8 

555 

Bhagna 

SIS 

SSI 

8 S 0 

6,656 

Do. Ina,^ 

si« 

HTTo 

8 8 9| 

466 

ntto tui, 


664 

5 4 8 

8,918 








Total, 

• 

... 

90,583 


.70,598 


There has been a decrease of 92 acres in the cnljdTated area sinch surrey. 
The total assumed rental vaiim of the entire cnltirated area amounts to 
Bs. 5,^, 405, giyinganall-round rateoncnltivation of Bs. 4-9-0 per mte. 
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We peBt come to the crops grown in each tract which are i^own in , the 
• following table with the total area under each crop 

over the entire parganah, and the percentage of that 
area to the total cultivated area i.— 


Crop statiitici. 


Cropi. • 

Area in aerea occupied by 

Crop in each tract 

Entireparyanah, 

m 

North 

ddmat. 

V(ra, 

South- 

western. 

Jumna 

ravines. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Percent 
age to 
total 
area. 

KhaH/, 

Sugar-cane, .m 

O'tton, ... 

... ... ... 

B^ra, 

Other eropi, ... 

Total, 

JRaAi. 

... ... 
Wheat, ... ••• ... 

Darler, .•** ... i.. ... 

Oram, ... ... ... *«• 

... ... ... ... 

Other crope, ... 

Total, 

Gmavd TotAt, •«. 

'864 

9,1SS 

t,l60 

489 

495 

8,189 

6,166 

969 

1,676 

306 

6,667 

6,199 

1,266 

726 

466 

7,020 

11,068 

14,071 

1,904 

14 

9,169 

1,719 

9,084 

681 

1,691 

16,769 

97,938 

96,876 

6,471 


4,986 

19,981 

19,069 

34,499 

16,667 

77,469 

60*89 

869 

1,771 

866 

81 

ISO 

6S 

9,646 

4,460 

1,IS1 

163 

379 

903 

6,319 

4,940 

901 

959 

269 

191 

10,799 1 
7,063 1 
2,699 
1,076 
696 
163 

4,066 

1,081 

939 

489 

98 

986 

91,674 

18,678 

6,199 

9,018 

1,461 

775 

16*89 

14*49 

4*99 

1*68 

1*14 

*60 


8,872 

9,103 

29,909 

6,876 

60,809 

39 61 

S,70S 

91,163 

91,162 

16,708 

90,539 

128,864 

100*00 , 


On these crop statistics Mr. McConaghey has the following note Cane 
is not extensively cultivated anywhere in the parganah, and as one proceeds 
southwards it gradually becomes scarcer and scarcer until it entirely disappears 
in the ravine villai^es. It is only in the portion north of the Sengar under 
canal irrigation that it forms an item of any importance. As in Mustafabad, 
.cotton occupies a great proportion of the area under autumn crops, and even 
in the Jumna tract it is largely grown, proving that a fair percentage at least 
of the soil there must be naturally good. Shikohabad and Mustafabad were 
particularly celebrated at last settlement for extensive cultivation of this staple^ 
.and they still retain their pre-eminence in this respect. Bice being produceil 
<mly in tardi land, it is not strangp to find its almost total absence in all vil- 
lages except those forming the ddmat and tardi tracts. Jodr and bdjra over 
the whole parganah each occupy 21 per cent, of the total cultivated area, btltli 
18 instructive to observe the proportions which they bear to each other in the 

a73 ■ 
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different tracts. In the MmxU and beat circles rises to 29 per cent, 
and hdjra sinks to 4 and 6 per cent. ; in the Sengar tract jodr stands at 
and hdjra at 13 J per cent. ; whilst in the villages south of the Sarsa, and par- 
ticularly in those bordering on the ravines^ hdjra becomes by far the most im- 
portant of the kharif crops, whilst the area under jodr decreases in inverse 
ratio. An exactly similar change is observable in the principal rabi products, 
wheat and gojdi giving place to hejhar and barley in the southern half of 
the parganah. The area under double crops is 5,547 acres, or 4*32 per cent, of 
the whole area.” 

During the first three settlements, a large number of villages now com- 

Fi cal h* to prised in the parganah were included in taluka Libhaua, 

Fiscal hwtoiy. ^bich was itself made jip of villages scattered over 

parganahs Hhikohabad, Mustafabad, and Sakit, and was assessed at a lump 
sum with the Eirftr Thdkur, Bhagwant Singh. In 1815 he fell into arrears 
and his rights were sold and were bought in by Government, who bestowed the 
proprietary right on the village mukaddams or head-men on condition that 
they paid the proportional share of the balance then due. The settlement then 
made was continued with slight variations up to the settlement under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833 by Mr. Edmonstone. Mr. Gubbins reduced the revenue of 
the 34 villages of Dehli-Jakhan, then in the Etawa district, from Rs. 31,934 
to Rs. 31,501, and Mr. Edmonstone slightly lowered the demand on the 255 
villages assessed by him from Rs. 2,50,851 to Rs. 2,43,845, giving a total revenue 
of Rs. 2,75,346 for the parganah as now constituted. The revenue was 
revised and lowered by Mr. Unwin in 1845-46, and in 1864 Mr, Ohase 
granted a further reduction of Rs. 620 on four villages. 

^ Mr. Edmonstone made the following remarks on the state of the par- 
ganah, in 1840 ‘‘My revision of settlement in 
parganah has resulted in a small reduction, 
which the irregularity and difficulty experienced in the 
collection of the revenue, and the balances which had accrued, showed to be ad- 
visable, if not absolutely indispensable to its future prosperity and welfare. Imust 
add that the accounts generally current regarding the inordinate assessment, 
general poverty of land and resources, and extensive deterioration in parganah 
Shikohabad, had led me to anticipate the necessity of a much more considerable 
sacrifice than that which has been ultimately made ; but I satisfied myself by 
careful inquiry, personal examination of the soil,«nd attentive consideration of 
the past history of the parganah as exhibited in the records of the collectorship 
and tahsilddri, that the accounts alluded to* were greatly exaggerated, and not 
a moiety of the distress and indigence which had been represented to me 
eiisted, except in the imagination of my informants. It is gratifying to me 
to be able to state that the engagements for parganah Bhikohabad, 251 in 
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number, were all executed, attested, and signed in the course of three days, 
and that not in a single instance were any objections offered to my proposed 
assessment : such farming leases as have been made (and they are very few) 
have been occasioned by designed neglect and deterioration of property, with a 
view of forcing a reduction of assessment, and in no case have they resulted from 
the recusancy of the proprietors. The settlement has, 1 believe, given satisfaction, 
and, as far as I can judge, there is no impediment to the future prosperity of 
the parganah, and the easy and punctual collection of the revenue which I have 
assessed,” Again, in speaking of the J umna tract, ho writes “ The tenures are 
nearly pure pattid&ri, land and responsibilities being minutely sub-divided among 
the members of the fraternity, which is, in all cases, wonderfully numerous*. 
This foot, the absence of any record showing the rights and liabilities of the 
majority of the proprietors, Unanimity of the whole clan (if I may so call thei 
proprietary body), unwillingness generally of speculators and merchants to- 
venture their capital in the purchase of any of the villages so circumstanced, 
have hitherto occasioned very great difficulty in the realization of revenue. 
The information communicated to mo by officers long employed in the division, 
and by the people, had led mo to expect a very unfavourable state of things, 
great deterioration, universal indigence, and inordinate assessment among the 
number, but the information so retailed could not have been the result of care-^ 
ful inquiry or personal knowledge, and was, 1 am satisfied, erroneous* The 
opinion which I so confidently express is founded principally on the village 
accounts, which have been given in at my requisition, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the nature of the tenure and the falsification to which they are, with few 
exceptions, subjected before presentation to the authorities, clearly indicate that 
the proprietors were in a situation to discharge the demands of Government 
without that reprehensible irregularity and reluctance which has hitherto distin- 
guished their payments. With regard to the other points above alluded to, 
there is no doubt that the deficiency of assets, generally during the drought, 
was excessive,— so groat, indeed, as to justify, in many instances, the remission 
of three-fourths of the jumma: but the season of 1245 was succeeded by one 
unprecedentedly favourable to the production of the autumn crops ; and, com* 
paratively speaking, there were few estates which had not materially recovered 
their condition previous to my encampment in the parganah, or in which un- 
equivocal symptoms of the past distress were manifestly apparent. The heavi- 
ness of the assessment and the poverty of the proprietors, which were so positively 
asserted, appeared, on carefufinquiry, examination and personal intercourse with 
the people themselves, to be a delusjpn into which the ignorance and credulity 
of the parganah officers betrayed them : in very few of these estates hav6» 
balances of revenue accrued ; in none, if those possessing a large quantity of 
land be excepted, is the average rate of assessment high; and in * 
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rerj few, indeed^ has the pressure of the Goven^nt demand been sitoh at to 
render a recourse to transfer^ cozhpulsor j or Toluntary, indispenaable to itt 
realization.” 

Mr. Gublnns, too, in bis report, says that Dehli-Jdkhan suffered less than 

Lakhna or Et&wa; the effects of the faniine were not 
Beyiiion of the asBesiment. j. . lU i u i.. 

so disastrous, nor were the landholders or cultiva- 
tors reduced to such distress as elsewhere. Still revision was ordered^ and 
the revenue of 137 estates assessed by Mr. Edmonstone was reduced from 
Bs. 1,57,720 to Rs. 1,26,638 for 1845-46, rising to Rs. 1,40,427 in 1849-50. 
In the Dehli-Jakhan villages, the demand was reduced from Bs. 31,501 to 
Bs. 27,141. These revisions, with Mr. Chase’s reduction in 1864, gave a 
total reduction of Rs. 22,273, and including remissions on account of land 
taken up for public purposes left the revenue ot the last year of the expired 
settlement at Rs. 2,51,484, or Rs. 23,862 less than that of 1840. On the 
policy of these reductions Mr. McConaghey writes In the absence of any 
records setting forth the reasons for such reductions, I cannot take upon 
myself to give a decided opinion on the necessity of the revision, but comparing 
individually the current revenue with that fi xed on in 1840, and judging both by 
the present condition of the villages (the only test which 1 have in my power 
to apply), lam inclined to think that few of the assessments imposed by Messrs^ 
Edmonstone and Qubbins were inordinate, and that many of the changes on 
revision were more with reference to temporary deterioration and abnormal 
circumstances than to permanent inability of the estates to bear the new reve- 
nue.” From 1850 to tbe end of the settlement little or no trouble was expe- 
rienced in the collection of the revenue regularly and punctually, with the 
. exception of the villages held by Ahirs and those held by a few impoverished 
landholders, notably the E^yaths of Madanpur. The Ahir communities, in 
consequence of the great subdivision of property and responsibility, have dwaya 
•been noted for recusancy, and they will continue to retain their character 
Ho matter how leniently they are dealt with. The difficulty or facility with 
which the revenue is collected is, therefore, no test of the severity or leniency 
«f the assessment in such cases. 

The present settlement was made by Mr. M. A. McConaghey, and the new 

yrewntMtUement. revenue was declared in March, 1872. Therevenno 
assessed by Mr. Edmonstone was 65 per cent, of ffie 
rental in his first and second divisions and 66 jper cent, in the harkha, while 
that of the four villages received from Mustafabad was 65*5 per cent., and of 
the Dehii- Ji^kban villages was 66’6 per cent. This would give a rental assets 
of Rs. 4,21,703, or omitting the assets of land lately thrown out of cultivation, 
which seems to have entered into their calculations, we have a rental of Rs* 
4,13,061, implying an all-round rate on cultivation of Bs. 8-8-6 per aoio against 



Mr, HcCouagh^^y’s rental of Ba. 5,85,405 and aU-ronnd rate of Bi, 4-9-0 
per acre in 1870. The following statement shows the inoidenoe of the revenue 
during the last year of the expired settlement and during the first year of the 
existing settlement 




Reventie 
plus cesses. 

ineidsnee of ths revntut ea the 


Revenue. 

Total area. 

Ansessable 

area. 

Cultivated 

trek 

4 

Ks. 

Be. 

Rf. a. p. 

Hi. a. p. 

Bb. a. p. 

Lnt year of expired set- 

S, 5 1,484 

f, 63, 538 

1 5 6 

1 IS 4 

1 16 4 

tlement. 

First year of new settle- 

S;78,6SO 

3,06,416 

1 7 9 

9 0 6 

S 3 9 

. ^ ment. 







The increase in pure revenue has been Rs. 27,076, or 10*7 7 per cent., and in 
revenue with cesses has been Rs. 42,878, or 16 27 percent. Previous to assess- 
ment, the recorded rental amounted to Rs. 4,09,305, or correctod for under-rented 
land, to Rs. 4,40,320, but between March, 1872, and the close of 1874, the re- 
corded rental had risen to Rs. 4,37,310, and the interpreted rental to Rs. 4,72,295. 

The annexed statement shows the transfers that have taken place during 
^ ■ the currency of the expired settlement. These have 

xffiDSICIS* 

amounted to 20 per cent, of the entire area during the 
first period, and were then chiefly due to compulsory sales for arrears of revenue 
or sales in execution of the decrees of civil courts. Only ten per cent, changed 
hands in the second period and about fifteen per cent, in the third period. 
About 55 per cent, of the cultivated area of the parganah still remains in 
possession of the old landholders, whilst 45 per cent, has become the property 
of purchasers or is now held by mortgagors, 46 villages out of a total of 296 
have wholly changed hands, two villages which were transferred have beeii 
recovered by the original owners, partial alienations have taken place in 160, 
and in 88 no changes, except by succession, have occurred. 

Transfer statement. 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cultivated 
area tnmaferred. 

■ 

Reverted to origi- 
nal owners. 

Area transferred 
more than once. 

Totals of columns 

0 and 4. 

I 

t| 

ill 

I. 

1. 

0. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Private sale, ... 

.Public do., 

MwtgWi 

Total, 

Acres. 

96,990 

94,966 

20,528 

Acres. 

• ... 
4,959 
9,6*9 

Acres. 

1,110 

9,839 

0,810 

7,759 

Acres. 

1,110 

7,096 

6,478 

Acres. 

95,810 

17,868 

14,050 

fill 

79,414 

6,997 

14,686 

67,710 

40*00 
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Transfer (ooncluded). 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cult! 
vated area. 

- Total price 
brought* 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

Tears’ pur- 
ehate of the 
revenue. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

mm 

Rs. 


1840 to 1850. 

Private sale, m. 

Public do., 

Mortgage, ... 

7.082 

14,624 

3,730 

40,807 

34.016 

17,494 


n 

2-67 

1-25 

S-89 

Total,. 

26,436 

91,817 

S ^ 9 

48,261 

1*90 

1851 to 857. 

Private sale, 

Public do., 1 .. 

Mortgage, 

7,183 

2,788 

3,209 

64,580 

12,130 

22 710 


14,166 

4,950 

7,814 

.455 

2*46 

810 

Total, 

18,180 

1 99,370 

7 8 7 

26,429 

8*76 

1868 to 1869-70. 
Private sale, ••• 

Public do., ... 

Mortgage, 

12,665 

7,664 

13.589 

1,69,638 

71,711 

1,18,605 

. 13 6 6 

9 7.11 

8 11 8 

14,007 

17,012 

26,378 

7*06 

491 

4*67 

Total, 

83,798 

3,59,954 

10 10 6 

66,392 

6*49 

1840 to 1869-70. 
Private sale, ... 

Public do., ... 

^Mortgage, .«• 

SS.'^SO 

24,966 

90,528 

2,74 476 
1,17,867 
1,58,809 

10 IS S 

4 116 

7 11 9 

58,254 

49,091 

88,737 

6*18 

2*40 

4*10 

Total, ... 

72,414 

6,51,141 

7 9 9 

1,41,082 

891 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Shikohabad then contained 583 
inhabited sites, of which 349 had less than 200 inhabit- 
opu a on. ^ between 200 and 500 ; 48 had between 

500 and 1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 
2,000 and 3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Bhikohabad itself with 10,069. The settlement papers record 296 separate 
villages (11 uninhabited), including 638 inhabited sites and giving an average 
area of 634 acres (433 cultivated) to each village and 294 acres (201 cultivated) 
to each inhabited site. ^ 

The total population, in 1872, numbered 143,869 souls (63,436 females), giv- 
ing 491 to the total square mile and 718 to the square mile of cultivation. 
Classified according to religion, there were 132,983 Hindfis, of whom 58,26$ 


























SHliOHABAD PAROABAH. 

'WePe fem&les^ and 10,884 were MusalmAfis, amongst whom 5,180 wero females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 11,123 Brahmans, of whom 4,794 were females; 12,241 B^jpAts, 
inoludiog 5,240 females; 3,884 Baniyas (1,715 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 105,737 souls, of whom 46,507 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the 
Kanaujiya (8,764) and Gaur. The chief Bajpdt clans are the Chauhdn (801), 
Dhdkra (755), Tanwar (631), Bhadauriya (548), Bais (547), Gaur (258), 
Rdthor, Parih&r, Tank, ^chhwdha, Solankhi, Katehiriya, Sikarwdr, Jddu- 
bansi, Chandel, Panwdr, Galilot, Badgujar, and Kirdr. The Baniyas belong 
to the Saraugi (1,381), Agar.w^l (1,026), Mdhur, Awadhiya, Ajudhiyabdsi, and 
Bandarwdr sub-divisions* the most numerous amongst the other castes are 
the Lodha (7,254), Kahdr (4,585), Kachhi (6,843), Kori (3,284), Mahdjan 
(2,238), Chamdr (19,660), Garariya (4,551), Kumhdr (2,234), Barhai (3,012), 
Dhobi (1,987), Teli (2,456), Hajjdm (2,996), Dhanak (2,512), Ahir (33,257), 
Khdkrob (1,492), and Kdyath (1,482). Besides these, the following castes 
comprising less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : Bhar- 
bhdnja, Darsi, Lohdr, Nuaera, Sondr, Mdli, Bairdgi, Khalik, Baheliya, Nat, 
Tamoli, Bdri, Banjdra, Jogi, Goshiin, Dhuna, Lakhera, Jat, Khatri, Patwa, 

' andGAjar. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,812), Pathdns 
(3,118), Sayyids (672), and Mugbals (279). 

The following statement compares the statistics relating to the proprietary 
body at the past and present settlements, and shows the 
Proprietor!. percentage of the villages owned by each caste to the 

entire number comprised in the parganah : — 

Broprietary statiitic9» 



Peretntage cf 
viUagu at 


Percentage of 
villagee at 


Xirir, 

Belli 

Dbikra, 

Tank, 

Bedsfijar, 

CfaaabtQi M 

BhadeorijSiM 

Gaur, 




Mah&jan, ... 

J4t, ... 1*8S 

Matharijra, 

Lodha, rss 

Qoehiln, 

I 

K&yath, ... 16'S 
Khatri, ... I'Sil 
Muialmia,...* 1S*84 
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KiHrs ocoupj A ^reat part of the pore Mmat and oentral tracts. Ah/rj 
and Kfyatbs predominate in the south-western tracts and Ahlrs alone own 
nearly all the karkha or ravine tract. In the last-mentioned tract their 
parent village is SamnlAn, whence they spread over the broken country along 
the J nmna. Even now the Samuhdn lands do not form a separate property, but 
are parcelled out amongst the villages of the Ahir tract, >nd there is hardly 
one essentially belonging to it in which a portion of Samuhdn is not comprised. 
Altogether Ahlrs, Kdyaths, Kirdrs, Musalm&ns, Brahmans, Bais, Th&kurs, 
Agarw&la Baniyas, Dhdkras, and MarwUris are the principal proprietors in this 
parganah. Ahirs, Ohauhdns, Musalmdns, Bhdkras, and Lodhas hare been 
gradually losing ground during the last thirty years, whilst the Kir^r and the 
thrifty trading classes have bean as steadily acquiring property and filling their 
place. 89 villages are held on a zamiod^ri tenure, 205 on a pattid6ri, and 2 on 
a bh6yach&ra tenure. 53 villages are owned by resident proprietors, 152 by 
non-resident, and of the remaining 91 villages 54 are managed by the resident 
portion of the proprietary body. There are altogether 4,994 recorded proprie- 
tors, giving to each an average of 38 acres, of which 26 are cultivated. 12^ opt 
of 297 proprietors in.zamind4ri estates cultivate seer; 2,645 out of 4,60 
proprietors in pattidkri estates, and 34 out of 43 proprietors in bh4yacbba 
estates. 

The following statement shows the caste and number of the actual oultiva- 

C iti atori caste, and the proportion it 

bears to the total cultivated area 


Cute. 




Caste. 




CAste. 

t 



Acres. 




jAores. 



Aerea.] 

AUr, 

7,007 

46^866 

30*08 

Lodha, .. 

1,975 


6*68 

ICnealmln, 

601 SOS 

Britan. .. 

4,046 

14^677 

11*87 

Kiehl, ... 

954 

6,986 

4‘67 

Jit, 

148 1A49 1'4I 

Klfir. ... 

1,654 

10,705] 

B‘84 

Garariya ... 

634 

8,076 

8*40 

Kabir, 

888 1,081 066 

Bajp^t. ... 

1,684 

9,440 

7'8e 

MaU4h. ... 

615 

8,138 

846 

Barbal, 

806 1.07S 084 

Gham&r, ... 

M60 

8,Me{ 

S-TO 

KAyath, ... 

460 

8,816 

1*80 

Ofeberfl^ 

8,080 mo .068 


.Amongst ithe occupancy tenant only nine paid rent iii kind, and amongst the 
tenants-at-will only 37 ; cash, rents are, tlferefore, the rule in fhis par^^ah. 
>The next statexpeut shows the distribution of the cuUivated area apipngst 
rj^e seyaral class of tenants, the average area held by each class, their, rent, and 
Aa proportion th^ total holdings bear to the entire cultivated area 
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Cultivating statistics , ' 
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II 

& 

ja 

§ 

IB 

Paying rent in kind. 

1 ^ 

.2 

§ 

bo 

a 

} 

Cash rental of area 
in column 4. 

If 
^ 0 

n 

|.i 

to 

1 

1 

◄ 

Bi 

m 

111 

04 

1. 

9. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

- 8. 

(1.) feer, 

(a.) Held by tenants with 
rights of ocoupsncy. 

( 8.) Held by tenants-at- will, 
(4.) Zamlnd&rs* mu^/i, 

C8.) Cultivated gardens and 
fallow at attestation. 

Total, ... 

Total (1) + (S), M. 

8,558 1 
12,205 

•5,976 

2,900 

Acres. 

21 

64 

173 

Acres. 

17,822 
74,666 1 

82,051 

8,251 

23i 

Ra. 

44,7.32 

2,77,466 

11,13,148 

8i7 

366 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 2 

3 a 6 

3 8 4 

0 I 8 

1 10 8 

Acres. 

6016 

5-069 

5*394 

1*121 

13*99 

58*22 

25*14 

9*64 

•18 

24,729 

248 

127,924 

4,36,069 

3 6 6 

5*183 

100*00 

18,271 ' 

227 

1 1 

106,620 i 

1,90,614 

8 10 8 

5*840 

83*36 


"o — Ai.iuuu^ aiiu Auirs preaomi- 

naie. They are found in greatest numbers in the Sengar villages and in the 
tract between the Sarsa and the Jumna, In the karkha tract they are chiefly 
of the PhAtak clan, whilst further north they belong to different gots who have 
little connection the one with the other. 

The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the, 

Occopations. appears that of the* 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 565 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 4,831 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,993 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 30,092 in agricultural operations ; 5,791 in 
industrial occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 6,552 persons 
returned as labourers and 921 as of no specifiod occupation. Taking the^ 
total population, irrespective ^f age or sex, the same returns give 8,502 as land- 
holders, 74,147 as ciiUivators, and^ 61,220 as engaged in occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imper- 
fect, show 1,712 males as able to read and write out of a total male popnlatioa 
numbering 80,433 souls. Shikohabad formed a portion of the old parganah of 
B4pri and was separated from it in 1824, under the name of kismat awwal ” 

a74 ’ 
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m 

or first diTision, kt gradually assumed the name of Shikobabad from its pfid* 
oipaltown. The parganah as at present constituted contains 296 recorded 
tillages, including four villages received from Mustafabad and tbirty*fonr vil-' 
lages received from Debli-J&kban since 1840. 

SuLTiNGANj, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpnri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, 7^ miles from Mainpnri. The population, in 
1872, numbered 1,830 souls, consisting chiefly of Brahmans, Baniyas, Mahijans, 
and EorLs. Snltkganj possesses a poiiue>station, post>ofiSce, and a bazar, vrith 
a thriving trade in cloth, grain, and leather. The cultivators are principally 
thriftless Ahirs, and the proprietor is the Baja of Mainpnri. Water is here 
found at a depth of 15 feet from the surface. 

TabkArs. Daulat, a small village in parganah-' Bam&hal of the Mainpnri 
district, is distant 24 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 216. 
The place possesses some remains of interest and a considerable khm, at which 
there is a largo fair every year. The zamindars are Bais Thikurs and Brahmans, 
and the cultivators are Brahmans, Garariyas, and Chamdrs. ]^e Aganga passes 
through this village and furnishes a fair tardi 

IJkhbend, a village In parganah Shikobabad of the Mainpnri distriot, ie 
distant 13 miles from Shikobabad and about 24 miles from Mainpuri, on the 
Et&wa and Shikobabad road. The population, in 1872, was 352. There is an 
out*po8t of police here. 

Ubbsab, a large village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpnri diririot, is 
distant 28 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,980 
souls. There is here a distinguished family of Chanhdn Thdknrs of the 
^Fart&bner stock, one of whom, Gajidhar Singh, was made an Honorary 



BLOSSAEY OP VERNACULAR TERMS USED IN 

VOLUME. 


AdhUchha, a sandy soil, yetvery prodaetivOi 
J70. 

ilyaii/, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Agaj/n^ a blight whicli attacks rice, 81. 

Ajdr. SCO Budhjir, 6! 9. , 

Mirdlttf aniseed, 27. 

AkdUat serdt *evcn ser famine of 1660-61, 32. 
Ahhatt whole rice, oblation, 46. 

Afd, potatoes, S48. V 

Alf a subdivision, 6*. 

Ai, {Morianda eitri/olia) the plant which 
^eld « tkie reddish brown dye for kharua 
cloth.. 148. 

^cf, -nsetd (Xinem untaiittimum) the dux 
plant, 248. 
grain, 86. 

Analmaja offspring of high caste father and 
low oaet*e mother, 39. 
iiaiit, an oil seed, 248. 

Andij/a, the ear of Indlan-com, which is also 
'Called butiya, 80. . 

^apasAf, a measure, 48 of which are equiva- 
lent toa yard, or one gat, 90. 
AnUyin-^ntt^a, offspring of 8rd class and 
pure Sudras, 89, 

4iiwdri,aflsht J9« 
iirjfaa, ieemair,5l7. 

Arddwa, half ground Indian-eora or hftrley. 
288. 

Arithar,i pulse (Cyi-ncita eajan)^ 16. 

AmniiiOt ghjiinyd, a vegetable, 248. 

Aithak, place, temple, 283. 

the pot of fuod j>repared by priests, 282, 
Avatdrt a incarnation of vishnu, 2i 1. 
,49a<tti(fa, or liberated, 290. 


Bttldl the name of a tree, (Acaeia Arabica,) 27. 
> AIM, a 6bre, 348. 

Bdehkf or dkdfOt distribution of rents accord- 
ing to interests held, 76. 

BdidMt a kind of rice, 30. 

Af^^sqnare canvas bag In which tobacco 
Is pressed, SI 6. 

gliAg&f, a very long eared wheat, 29. 
M^ahindofd8h,245. 

Imarii a blight produced by shirp west wind, 

■'W.' 

Bfdkdroi the stick by which the karlya if made 
iron, is attached to a well-bog, 617. 

AoMrf, parched barley, 29. « 

^8^208, a vegetable, 348. ^ 

BBm or Bdim, two semf-circniar pieces of bent 
wood fastened to the kuria of a well-bay, 


Baiaurdit a noxious weed, 698. 

Bajar-hmdt a vegetable, 849. 

Bdjra^ a species uf panic or millet ( PanMl 
apicatum)t 18. ‘ 

BakhautHi a fibre, 248. 

Dahshif a pay-master, more generally aiseiior^ 

46. 

Bdlusdhi, a sweetmeat, 756.. 

Baha, mutiny, 103. 
lidin, a fish, 945. 

/fan, cotton, 30. 

Ban, a wood, 8. 

Banhillar, wild cat, 242. 

Bandar, monkey, 242. 

Bans, bumbu seed distributor, 27. 

Bandhani, or bandkaniya, the rope by which 
the rings are attached to the bahora in a 
well, 5 17. 

Bandf a dam, 604. 

Bdngar, the uplands of the Duab, stiff clay soif, 
466. 

J^dont, sowing time, 86. 

Bara, species of peas, 80. 

Xdm, a soil, lAO. 

Bard, a bullock, 48. 

Bardhiya, a wild boar, 242* 

Bdrahaari, garden house, 487. 

Baran Sankar, offspring of the Intermarrlagt 
of two classes, as Bhnnjas, Oarariyas, 89» 
Bardri, the rope used for a dbenkli, 51^ 

Barha, a kind of soil, 160. 

Barokha, species of sugar-cane, 28, 

/farf, well rope, 617. 

Barua, sandy soil, 5 1 9. 

Bdv, a kind.of fiHlir 245. ^ 

Bdsmati, species of joar, 89. 

Bata, quail, 602. 

Bathna, a plant used as a vegetable^ as * sig ’ 60. 
Baldi, division of crops, 80. 

Bati, a preparation from wheat, 29, 

Batnttf to divide, J78. 

Bayar, wife, 63, ' • 

Bedlsi, forty-two, 42. 

Btjar or bijra, mixed crops of wheat and bar- 
ley, or wheat and gram, 349« ' 

Benta, a species of brown rice, 80. 

Bent, handle of pharwa or hoe, 616. 

Bar andjher bher^ plums (the tityphao ' 

60. 

Bhadera, wheat half ripe, 29. 

Bhagata^ a caste of brahmand, 41. 

BAorat, spring crops irrigated, 621. 

BAatsians, a pulse, 248. 

B^ann, a small insect attsqks Jotr and bdjaif ‘ 

Bhdyachdrd, tenure of landia Mveraltyt hy 
coparceners, 79. . 

Bhel BUgsr pressing work, 29. 

Bhelif large balls of gur or sugar, 19. v* tS 




JSJmi, laxveai crop of one rupte per villagei 50. 
Mheriva, a wolf, 249. 

JOAiWt, a Togetable, 948. 

ShuniOi ear of ioar, 8o. 

Bh4tr, a kind of sandy soil, 9. 

Bhvr^ a kind of fish, 1 9. 

BMtruwa, soil having equal proportions of 
loam and sand, 968. 

Bh^a^ ohafl, 18. 

BhAU a spirit, 746. 

BUikSa, a species of kankar, 33. 

J?£fAara, a place for stowing sugar-cans for 
seed, 28. 

Biaha, a measure of land, 20. 

BUt large circular excavations from which 
« water is thrown out by lenras or baskets, 526. 
Bindif cotton picking, 87. 

Binaula^ cotton seed, 18. 

Bijhdrat the place where cane for seed is cut 
and stowed, 28. 

Bijjut a badger, 242. 

Bl^ah, measure for time, Sato 1 pal and 60 
palssto 1 ghari and yOOeaghuntaof which 
I to the pi^T, 69. 

Biro, coils of twigs for wells, 24. 

Biram, a white rice, 30. 

Biih‘h(ibra, a lizard believed by natives to be 
venomous, 944. 

Bona, the sowing of crops, 699. I 

Bonda, or bonra, seed capsule of tobacco, 31. 
Boiha, the earthen vessel used to receive the 
juice of sugar ^iine, 28. 

Budjhar, a kind of well, (the sj&r of Muzailar- 
nagar), 619. 

Bpatu, or usha, the evening meal, 287. 

c. 

Chidars, a sheet or cloth for the shoulders, 86. 
Chaina, an edible grain {Pmiliaccum\ 248. 
Chakra, disens, 290. 

, Cka'Skh, hot butter milk, 287. 

Chkdchenda,a vegetable, 249. 

ChhakawdrUf time between dawn and first pa- 
har,90. 

Chhatna, the oar of wheat when it is all out» 29. 
Chkol, cleaned sugar-cane, 28. 

Chakha, or thua clod, of earth used to weigh 
down the well pole, 518. 

CkaliM, famine of 1 763, 39. 

Chat, species of fish, 946. 

Chalwa, a species of fish, a minnow, 563. 
Chameli, a flower, myrtle, 264. 

Chanchand, a disease which infects the leaves 
of tobacco, 81. . 

0anHa, gram, 30. 
dhannie, a species of gram, 30. 

Chapdti, a cake of unleavened bread, 987t 
Charban, parched gram, 29. 

CAorstyoitbe man who stands at the well to 
empty the pur, II7. 

Chasht, or khana, second or mid-day’ineal, 967. 
Chaidk, a weight, oae-siiteenth of a rupee, 268. 

. Chdt^wa, a four^bullock cart, 90. 
fhaurari, a group of 84 villages. 

CftauAa, a class of bricks which sell at Bs. 4 j 
pfl^l90,989. . ^ 


C&dimr^ an instrument used for drivinjg «m^ 
flies, i91i ^ 

Cheku, pupils, disciples, 41. J ^ 

Chtnkar, {Acacia iriiponoia,y M$, 

C/tCAor, a tree, 760. 

Chikdra, ravine deer, 948. 

Chikna, smooth, 284. 

Chikra, a species of pulse, 80. . 

Chimgddar, flying fox, 242. 

CAin, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Choha, a kind of kuchoha well, 520. 
ChottMirkar, or jjgiior branch of a family, 3. 
Chota hdziri, flrst or morning meal, 987. 
Choyanda, the B(flid matter which remains after 
pressing the cane in making sugar, 98. < 
Chua, the ^pce where the earth begins to be* 
come moist at well, 590. 

ChAris, bangles, made of lac^ glass* dr silver, 47. 

D. 


Dddd, father’s father, 63. 

Dadwogar, a species of joar, 30. 

/>dd«, uplands, 6. - 

Ddfa, trsading grain, 29. 

Ddl, a method adopted for drawing water from 
jbils, rivers, or canal channels, 94. 

Danda, soil on the tops of ravines, sterile 
land, 76|. 

Ddnp, the place where the purhd or man at 
the well stands, 517. 

Danra, or uplands, 114. 

Dargdh, the mosque of Shah Fidu. a celebrated 
8auit, 749. 

l^araAri, a pulse, 948. 

summonses, 820. 

I>coAra, a temple, 722. 

a species of cotton, 30. 

'Dewdli, a festiral of the Hindfls ; the feast of 
lights, held about the end of September, 289; 
2>A&n, rice, 248. ’ 

Dhanki, cxi instrument for ernshing ^dlan 
corn. 255. 

DAdra, see Bachh. 

Dhakka ot ded, tobacco sown in Aghah and; 

gathered In Jeth, 81. 

Dkari, a weight of Are seers, 89. 

DAaromsdAw, rest-houses, 210. 

Bharona, a form of marriage; a yoimger briber 
appropriating a deceased brOtfaer’s wiie^ 58.\^ 
Dhatdriya, a species of tobacco. Sown & 
Atarh andgathered in Pbilgun, 81. 

Dhcnkli, a lerer used for drawing ^ter froiii:; 

a well, 29. ■ 

DAcnros, a vegetable, 919, 
j^Aiipar, a fish, 246, 

Z>A^t, a washerman, 88. ^ > ' 

Dhor, a spedes of sagar-esae, 98. . ^ ^ ^ 

Dhatitra, lBd dawn, 90. 

Bibiya^ or Dehya, disease that afleets tobaoeo 
in the Meerut district, 81. • ' 

BtgUehiM, a species of sufUMiaei 98. 

27i^sAa, a species of 1 ^ 30. 

ZHsioA* whlte-an V 8 h 

/Hwdn, chief efteer* of soeretaij of laadbol^a 

^'-"der, 46. i. ■■■■•■■ .. .• < -7'^^ 


; land iihitU hia 

already lM>me one crop in the lame year, 176. 
a ipeoiee of joar, 90. 

JDtnutit enpf made of dhdk leayei, 960« 
Jhpaka, a frame of wood for welle, to enable 
^ " one man to work f backetfi» 520. 
i>o«dre, dofasll crop, 621. 

Mt, or t&rd, a apedes of mustard, 20. 
Vudhaddri, an old well of this name from the 
purity of its water, 746. 
i)ad5t>a,ihewhite8tone of Gwalior, 269. 
JHh» or Oewala, the nameiiiTen to the pulse 
known as lobiya, when sprouting, so. 
fHlaiat, a eombined loam or sandy soil, 6. 
DiOMida, a species of 4oar which has always 
two flat grains In each shell, SOk 
JDdrkhit a speciis of grass-hopper which at- 
tacks the young Indigo plant in dry sea- 
sons, 31. . 


Oidha^ an ssi, 48. 

Gadiit throne, or couch, 65. 

Gadtua^ a fish, 246. 

Oudilit sliced sngar-oane, 28. 

Gahdn treading out com, 615. 

GdJar,_eaitot, 248. 

Gdnda, sugar-cane ready for cutting, 98. 
OanddtOt or gadansie, an implement for chop* 
ping sngar-care or fodder, 515. 

GanSr, or gandra, garwndu. the axle on 
which the pully on a well runs, 61 7. 

Gg/enro, the ears and chaff of wheat which re- 
maltis after winnowing, 68. 

Qanno, the cane when the knots become dis- 
iinet and dereloped, 29. I 

a Tillage, 68. 

Odra, kind of eoarie cloth, 98. 

‘gaMfr, forts, 879. 

measure of 8 yards. 

OaMhd»t lands near Tll]igs,mannred, 8, 
a thick deposit of earth, 147. 

Cr^ar, an edible wild plant, 50, • 

Giit tneasure of a yard, 969. 

wheat, 29. ^ 

Gkant^ meaBure ot time, Sot which go to the , 
pahfir or watch, 69. 

49501 ^^ an earthen Vessel for water, 80. 

is hM of red sandy loam, rich but fer- 
' tile, tht ind tnict lying to the south of the 

measure of time 2|fli 1 ghanta, 89. 
'^^darifisd butter, 950. 

CiAIrn, or oharkhi, the pully on a well, 617. 

•ltiidm<^ohmlebo,l42. s 

redwd earth' for irrigation, 

4i^,tik0i6p,88.V * 

mixture el wheat and barley, 7 18. 

C^, thoKaing of a well,5'9. > 
Gmfkiandana, a mi 9 tare of white and red 
with which Biudfis make the marks on . 
tl^ ioi^eadl, 990. 


f7oli snb-dlTisicn of a olau, 974* * \ ' 

Gotta, relationship by desoent lroihikOfi^nc^ 
ancestor of the same name, 974, V ^ v. 

I OuHai, bfjra or millet when tilt 
pear, 99-80. " 

GssimaA, large bricks which sell at Rs» 7^;* 
per lakh, 269. ^ 

f?ansa, siigar-eane, 28, : ^ ^ r J 

GdseS, aflsh, 246. 

Gar, a preparation of sugar, 28. % 

Gwiya, thepuily posts of a well, 517. V. / 
Gotta, lime mixed with small lime-stone g^ 
Tel, 269. 


a plough, 27. 

Hakmdiikdna, a due paid by Tillagers to one 
who haa a superior lien on the land, 707. 

arrangements of Tillages in olroles 
or groups for Tillage accountants, iehools> 
295. 

Gansiytr, a sickle, 27. 

HansrAj, a species of rice, 30. 

Hdrs, out-Iaods, 758. 

Hardi, or haldl. turmeric, 47. 

Haninghdr^ a flower need as a dre, I48. 

Hdtha, au implement for shoTellIng water oTer 
gfleld,616. 

Hatydrn, an offender with whom all inter- 
course is forbidden, 268. 

Henga, a harrow, 253. 

mika, fdnnet net for oatoblng fish, 601 , 

Hiran, antelope, 249. 

Ihkkn, a native pipe, 46. 

Hukka-pttoi^bond** oxcluaion from sooUl hM ; 
tcTcourse with his caste fellows, tio; 


a place of Muhammadan prayer, 749^ \ 
Ik'k, or Ikbari, sugar-cane when pretty we^i , 
grown, 98. V 

Ikoua, gram when it eppeari abOTO the groundi. , 
30. . 

Ilakdh, estate, 296 
//idyo, bdjra when very young, 90. 

Ikwa, peas when they first appear, 80f 
Ildki gaz, measure of 88 laches, 90. 

Into, a brick, 139. ^ ^ 


Jdg(f,a grant of land, an estate held froo ol , 
QoTemraent revenue, originally given 
paymtut of military or political lerrict, 
Joyrdr, a sweetmeat, 758. 

Jagrndm, pilgrim clients, 910. 
jJdwan, see slnnt, 28. " - ^ ^ V 

Jdman, a wild plum (InaenUijdmbolandiid^ 
269. , 

Jangli nar, wild pig, 942. ^ v =% 

Janeo, a sacred thread worii by BjiddOr 49 
' Jew, barley, 948. ' . ' ' ' 

Jflo,sre Jhau,»19.' 

Jera, the post aoppotting a we^ 


Ja/Hhf a maMnring. chain, or rope, 90. ’ 

Jhabar^ a M kiod of clay and bhdr, or landi 
997. 

Jhabdi, a ipeciee of rice, 80* 

/Aa/«ra, a red rice, 3d. 

^arb>rt speciei of zuf/phM, SO. 

JkargUt a speciei of fish, ?45. 

JAffu, tamarisk, or shnih which grosra inka- 
Chdr or low>land subject to inundation, 34. 

JhtniOt dhfta or rice when ready for cutting, 30. 

JHU a natural reserroir of water, 1 1. 

JkCugot a prawn. 249. 

Jkinmar,ti very superior or colored rice, 30. 

Jholi a sort of cloth bag usually worn by 
f^ueers, 86. 

JfAdra, wheat when fully ripe 99. 

jhMfhust, the pod case, when cotton has been 
picked, 30. 

J{ra,.carraway, 691. 

Jcdr, the Hokus iorghum, 18. 

Jogiff^t a red maise, 3n. 

. Jar, or kari, flower of gram and butter milk, 
968. 

Jots, the rope tied round necks of oxen when 
yoked, 644. 

Jua, yoke of a plough, 6 14. 

Jdr^ or ddri, see Jarib, 90. 


JTacAdr, a rich loamy soil ' subject to inunda- 
tion, 997. 

Kaehcnijfat a species of urd (Flag eotug 
radiatus), 80. 

Xaehra, s kind of fruit, 60, 

Kaehri, a vegetable, 249. 

Kuddd, pumpkin, 60. 

K/gdantf one pace, 90. 

Kadha, a species of fish, 19. 

Kadhu, a species of fish, 19. 

. Kdlabarua, a sandy soil somewhat moist, 619. 

A/d, species of urd or pulse 30. 

Ac/iyan, or Khaliydn, the place where the 
sheaves are stacked, 955. 

Xaiiiga, a kind of fish, 19. 

Kakaiga, bricks measuriug 6^ X 4" X 1'', 269. 

Kahmtftk small grain (Fennitetum italicum), 
948. 

Xakri, a vegetable, 249. 

Xala yama, a species of sugar-cane, 98. 

Xialta, land paying revenue to Government, 
di4. 

Xaltzas, a kind of fish, 945. 

Xamerak, a vegetable, 249. 

Xdnrk, a wicker work basket for catching 
flsb, 18. 

Xandie/a, when the ear of bdjra is half in 
pod and half out, 99. 

Xandwa, a blight, resembles the smnt in 
bsrley,si. 

Xanga, shoots , that sppear in tobicco plant 
at times, after breaking off the head, 3i. 

Xdns, a quickly growing grass which over- 
runs land and renders it infertile, 1S8. 

. XldMthi, the pod of the ear when it appears in 
wheit, 99. 

^ Xopd$i cottOQ usually called ban, 80. 


Jtafdhi, a large shallow pan in which lagipi 
Is boiled, or boiler, 98. 

JtcrAi, stalks of joar and bdjra, 18. 

Xarel, a field lying fallow after a kharil 
crop, 90. 

Xarkhat the third tract or uplands and 
ravines along the Jumna, 994. 

Kari, a measure equivalent to an English foot 
and 9taa giittha or 3 yards, 90. 

Kar{~hnk^ the custom the smith gets on a . 

wedding procession, 86. 

Karila^ a vegetable, i'49. 

Karait an earthen ves3 1 used for making 
sugar, 

Karwa tdt, bitter oil, or luiistard of], 953. 

JTct* or Kamn, rope by which the bug li 
fastened to the ring of a well bag, 616. 

Kagn, a species of peas, 80. 

Kaai, a nayruw hoe, 9.'. 

Katkaf a very hard red wbeit, 99. 
Katha-sat-nardgan, a moral discourse, 986. 

Katkif see Dhaturiya, 31. 

Raira, the seel pod of til, 30. 

Katiyuf a fish, also a red wheat, 946. 

Xeora, a sweet smelling flower from which 
oil is extracted, 254^ 

Khdder^ low or alluvial land lying along the 
banks of rivers, 17. 

Khajd^, the date tree, 514. 

Khddiit nnirrigated land, 89. 

Khal, cake that remains after extraction of 
the oil from til seeds, 963. 
iSTAd-n (aM, direct management of estate by 
Government, 90. 

Khambhf au upright poft, 618. 

Khdna-Jangi’-mul, Judicial records of a caie 
of affray, 637. 

Xhairt Acacia eatechut HUS, 

Khdri, sulphate of soda, 148. 

Khandf dried rab or sugar, 98. 

Xhanerat a broom made of twigs of eottoa 
plant with which the sower clistributef 
tobacco seed, 614. 

Khapariya, a small white insect which damsgea 
rice, 31. 

Kharift rain or autumn crop, 19. 

JtAarsa, a bitter tract of iand in Mustafabad, 
619. 

JfAcsow, husband 63. 

Khatpaddri, a kind of khnrpa used in trine* : 
planting tobacco, 616. 

Knerag, mounds, usually the rniued sites uf 
towns, IQ,.- '■ ■ - . ■ 

** Kera^patti^ha^hak," the fee the brahmiiii^itc 
entitled to from the Gann on mafli^C'o^' ^ 
* casions in Barholp, 70, / */>« ', v' v^ 

JTAmAri, a mixture of rioe and pnlM, 9|8;: ^ ^ 
Khiilat, a dress of honour, 70. "• 

dTAfra, a vegetable, 948. 

Khonehaati basket, 604. 7 . : / 

JTAii/i, oil-cake, 18. ' " . 

JSTaro, mole, 31. 

Jtoe, measure of length close on two mllift lO# 
JlTof, any mound of ruins, 184. 

Koihi, the rough planking in kuoheha 8^ 
iTSa, a pncca well, 519. 


Xwg9» a kaoheha well; 3 i 9* 
dTsdra, a pick, 616^ 


c«.oii4iT: 


MilaH* la ftdtMhaped f IS, 

jSIA9h{, blight produeed by th« preT«l«iiM 
of cut winds ond egcesslTe tain whiich 
nfilicts wheat and barley in the ear, S'. 
XuUhiatt Of barnatdt freed from the ob^er- 
Tances of caste, £90. 

KulhOf blades of wheat when young, called 
khdnd when old, £9. 

jTtfMa, sugar-cane when just prouted, £8, 
JTif/Mr, a vetch {Glycine (omintuta) 27. 
if dr, that through which seed is dropped into 
the furrow, s\ 

jresvm, safflower {Carthamiti itneioriout), 948. 
Kutkiydna or galetha, the ear of wheat when 
it begins to appear, £9. 


XoddSpi, the senm which floats on the top of 
sugar-oane Juice when boiling,' ds. 

ZtfAa, an oil seed, £48, 

Lah$ant garlic. 249, 

Zdi, harvest time, 

LakkarbaghOf hyena, g'lg. 

Lapsi a prepar^ttion from wheat, 29. 
iithis, bamboo bludgeons, 103 
Sauki, a pumpkin, 249. 

Lenri, a basket, 28. 

Lohiyot a pulse, also called maifna, 27, 

Luydi, wife, Sg. 


JtfisI, record, file of papers, 637. 

JlftlAa, tel oil rxpressed from the seed of til or 
seaamum, £98. 

. Udithea, H species of Joar, SO. 

Mdt, a leathern bag of a draw well, 516. 
iHota, a kind of hard soil, £9. 

Mdth, a pulse {Phawolue acont\folo(ui), 18. 
Mdtlula, another kind of m6th, 30. 
ilfvd^ land held free of revenue, 7 18. 

Mugarra, a species of mnng or pulse, 80, 
JlfN^da. a disease of the mouth to which sheep 
are subject in the rains, £46. 

Mujdwar, a servant or Sweeper of a Muham- 
madan temple or shrine, £a£. 

Mukaddanit head man of a village or of a caste, 
or corporation, 41. 

Jfadanirf, applied to tenures held on a fixed 
revenue, (02, 

a vegetable, 248 

Jdfdsg,i pulse {Pkanoli^ mungo), If. 

a strong sort of gnus used for etring for 
bed, fto., 948. 

JfiMri, the Qattihff of crops, 6£2. 

Wdafflo, wages at harvest time, called alio da- 
b^ or one sheaf pula on every 20 reaped, 

JMeuffya, a beardless wheat, 89.* 
a mnssle,8i3. 

JIdd, mother, 69, ^ 

Jfatfdr, e(^i^ g^ntga, 620. ^ 

Mahdl, estate, parcel of bmd having a lepente 
^ number in the reveDue register. 8Cli» 
fifoAosIr, a fish, £45. 

Mak4¥nu, cold weather nhMi S6fl. 


JSfoAer^ rice and blotter milk, £88. 

Ufakda, a tree (BufHa ^ 

aom i f which the oummpn liqper erahh tfi 
distilled, 84. 

Md/idn, • ipecies of ineect which comes with 
the cait wind and dhappears, with the weft, 

Afair, the frame-work at the month of a wMI, 
called in Metrut ardna, 9I7. 

Ifaira, or macb6n. a temporary wooden- stand 
supported on poles for watching fleldi, 294. 

Maiydtt a soil, 786.. 

Maiydr, or kibar, the worst description of ma- 
tiysr soil, 484. 

Afaja, the point where the well pole works on 
post, 516. 

AfakkOt Indian corn (tea maye\ 24^. 

Adakohut a red insect an inch long, appears la 
dry weather, attacks bdjra, i. I. 

Mdl, land tevoniie, 815. 

flfa/tdtfna, allowance to superior proprietors, 
141. 

Afanjkat land lying between the land in the 

immediate proximity of a village, and that 
on the boundaries of its land ; alsri manrby 
hind bordering on lakes and rivers, 188. 

AdantrdSf charms, 290. 

Mdrnu, a species of millet, 621. 

Addshf a pulse, 27. 

ilffiwdr, Hpulse, 27. 

AdathOt butter milk, 287. 

Aialk, the residence of Bindd celebrities (reli- 
gious), 290. 

Afatiydr, stiff clay soil in which rice ii grown, 8 

Afatiar, peas, 245. 

AdilOf a &ir, 93. 


A^agla, hamlet, 649. 

Nihdn a species of rice, 30. 

Nuirhif the sloping path down which the bul- 
lock descends to bring the well bag to tlufl 
surface, 917. 

Nanga, a kind of well made in the best and 
most firm subsoil, 510. 

Ndnkdr, part of the zamSndiri, exempted tgpm 
revenue, or set apart for the support of the 
old samindar, 85. 
iV'ordt, weeding time, 88. 
iVarmma, a species of cotton, 3^. ^ 

Afarwth a field lying fallow flter the ra^ erop^ ; 

Ndthtdt or Kaleo^ first meal aftgr ranrlfe, o7 
choU hlziri, 987. 

iVazardna, a gift, present, especially ^OQi en 
inferior to a superior. 86. 
iVt6avriye, wheat In which the grain ia defflop^ 

Nihona, or gheghara, gram whei^ 
appears, 30. 

Nilgdit blue cow (Aortax pkH9)t%k% V: : / 
MUndigo, 248. • • ; " - 

/edica), V4' ' 

iVbner, a place where iflt M 
from saUne eartbi 9f., '' . 




Nona, a clayey toil found on mounds and 
known to be a great fortiliaer, 511. 

NuktOf a bean goose, 243. « 

0 . 

Ori, a fee or ccss, 50. 

P. 

PachOr^ the tract of land lying to the north- 
east of the river Sengar in Etdwnh, 223. 
PadaSf stanzas of four lines, the first line form- 
ing a subject which is repeated at the last, 
and the burthen of the Song, sung at public 
entertainments, 29 r. 

Pawf, a turban, 210. 

Pahart a division, a watch, or period of three 
hours, or an eighth of the day and night, 
four to each, whence dopahar, t«o watches, 
is either midday or midnight, 89. 

PakdrUf border of high land| 170. 

Pairha, or parchat the bullock driver at the 
well, 6 1 7. 

Palkit a palankeen, 93. 

Pdlakf a plant the tender leaves of which arc 
eaten as a relish known as * sag, ’ 50. 

Pdn the aromatic leaf of the piper betel, 48. 
Pandf a thick deposit of mud afong the edge 
of a river, 76 1 . 

Punchy a council of arbitrators (literally ^‘flve^’) 
or an assembly of the numbers of the same 
caste for the purpose of dealing with such 
' offences against morality . and the customs 
of. the brotherhood as arc not capable of 
legal decision, 236. 

Panchdyat arbitration, 266. 

Panchangurat or pancha, a sort of rake with 
five prongs use*! after sowing, 616. 

Panditf a learned man, 308. 

Pdnsi, a largo net for conveying bhdsa or 
n chaff, 610. 

Pdndi, a sect {Hirawfa Katjtapa\ 280. 

Pdpar, a kind of usar soil of a dark scabby 
character, locally known by this name, 237. 
/'dr, tract of land lying between th^ Jumna 
. and the Cbambal, 224. 

Fhardhi, an implement for dividing a field 
daring irrigation into small beds called also 
pfikhi and elsewhere minjha and karha, 616. 
Pdrehha, the place where the water is depo- 
sited at a well by the man who empties the 
pfir, 6i7. 

Pareh, sowing of aeed, 734. 

ParAfa, a fish, 246. 

Pari, the top of the iron portion of a pharwa, 
when the iron is fixed, 616. 

Paroha, or dol, the leathern hag used for 
throwing water to a higher elevation, 619. 
Pamtoi^ parched and aUghtly crushed Indian- 
corn, 266. 

Pdst, a load of fodder and a net full of chaff, 
80. 

Paoeri, 2^ seers pucka, in Etah only, 89. 

Patajiif the pole In a Persian wheel connecting 
the upright pbst, 518. 

PaMrt, water-fowl, 608 . 


Pdta, or Pdii, the refuse or pressed esne, 

Pafe4f, a roller, 97. 

Path{trchhatta,.d small fish found in the Seugar > 
and in the4umna, 946. 

Patijfa, a mound of stone or piece measuring 
as^xsa^x I r» 869. 

Patsan, a fibre, 248. 

Paunda, a species of sugar-cane, 29. 

Phalei, scented oil, 264. 

Phdndi, a bundle of sugar-cane consistlng^f a 
100 . 

Pharwa or phawra qg phdora, a large hoe, 27 
and 6 16. 

Phatka, a worthless description of soil, MS. 
Phirmdl, a preparation from wheat, 29. 

Phdnka, a large ba!l of gur or sugar weighr 
ing about 7 seers, 29. 

Phdt, a fruit, 60. 

Pl/tt, a tree ^which grows in the ravines of 
Mainpuri near Parouli, 750. 

Pttiya, a light loamy soil, 48.^. 

Ptml, a tree which the Hindiis reverence, the 
Ficui religioaa, 188. 

I Fir, a priest attached to a mosque, a Muham- 
• roadan mendicant, 136. 

Pira, a soil of the finest loam of a light color, 

489. 

Piyaz, onion, 249. 

Pot, the knots on the cane, 28. 

Pota, a hard white clay, 62i). 

Prdnpokh, a very choicp long grained species 
of rice, SO. 

Prdfa, a preparation from wheat, 29. 

Pratdomaja, the offspring of a high caste 
mother and low caste lather, 89. 
i'rishnottdr, a popular disputation known among 
the Hipdus, 69. 

Pvjdiii, sacrificing priests, S')9. 

Pukka, built of solid masonry, the contrast hi 
all respect! of kachhfi, 92. 

Fdla, a small quantity or corn given at harvest 
to the village officers and servants, 37. 

Pur. or charsa, see mot, 6 16. 

Purohiti, family priests, 808. 
iWf, a wild rice, 30., 

Pds, November-Decemher, 26. 

Puth, a soil of the 8cd clast, 736. 

B. 

Bdb, inspissated juice of the 8agar-cane^,28. 

Ealn, the spring, the spring harveeMltrsio 
sown in October and November, aiCbut In 
Maxob,- April, and May, comprlsai wheat, . 
barley, peas, gram, arhar, Ac., 1 1. 

Baddi, a class of brleln 'niegsurlng S^X ^ 
cost Rs, 360 per |||c|i, 269. 

Bahai, the Persian wheql, 618. \ ^ 

Baho, a species of fish common in the Jnmna/ 
and Ganges, 53. ‘ ^ ^ 

Pai, mustard seed, 248.. 

Pq;, covereignty, I78. 

Bdjbahd, irrigation cut, ojr the principal dr .. 

common branch of a cgnal, 18. . : 

Bakhra, a species of engar-cane; 28. v 

Bakh, that portion of a pukka well wtitoh fee- - 
qnently ektends outside the pirele^ 5 19, 






aTieapi A pilOj 87. 

a preparation of rice and sngar-ctne 
jttioe,S88. 

J?ardlK, yam, S46. 

Matantdr, a red rice, SO. 

JRathf a natire carriage drawn by bullocks, 17. 

EauHaa, a pulse, S48. 

Ratna, a specitM of beardless wheat, 29. 

EatwOf the red blight in wheat, SI. 

Eawat parjita granulated, 28. 

Razdi, a padded coverlet, 268. 

Eehf a saline efflorescenae, destructive to cul- 
tivation, impure carbonate of soda used os 
soap, abounding in some soils, and rendering 
them unproductive, 282. 

Eeori^ a sweetmeat, 264. 

s. . 

Sabhat an assembly known in SoTon,held dur- 
ing the Marg tiiri festival in Aghan, 63-54. 

Sadr darfvdta, the principal entrance in a 
bouse, 5 1 . 

Sdjt the tender leaves of a plant used as a re- 
lish, such as gram, peas, &c., 50. 

Sahiriya. unirrigated, rabi or spring crops, 621. 

Sdhdkdrst bankers, dealers in money, and ex* 
changes, a merchant in general, 93. 

Sdku or 4^dn, a species of wood, 269. 

SaAh, a branch of the Bithor fhmily, 88. 

SaioKt see *85g', 287. 

Salagram, a Slone which the Bdmavats refer- 
ence, 890. 

Sanad, a deed of grant, 50. 

a pulse, 248. ^ 

Sambatf an era among Hindds generally, whe- 
ther Vikramdditya Sillv&hana, or any other 
fixed period of time especially applied to the 
Inni solar years, of the era of Vikraa & Jitya 
B. C. 978 

Samvat, see sambat, 91 1. 

Sandhyugt a sacrifice, 88. 

San, hemp {Hibiacut eatmabinua), 27. 

Sanit Crotohriajuncea, 185 

Sankh, see Gopichandana, 290. 

Sdnwalf see kokohi, 81. 

Sarpanch, umpirwin a panchdyat or referee, 
985. 

Stwaon, mustard (^Siaapia dichotomd)^ 97. 

ibaflif pimhed gram, or barley or ludian corn 
gromi ^Jto to flour, 255. 

Sattr, a w, I9. 

ehabdtia, excise post, 758. 

S^ari, kbarff or rain cr(^, 6f 1. 

Bieiu^a small black insect that at times harms 
wheats 81. 

SeknOf u oil seed, 248r 

SsH SUii, porcupine, 242. 

Sem, French bean, 81. * 

Fem, a blight, the characteristic appearance 
of which ii that while the stalk andm^tre 

P4^picently healthy, the ear will be found to 
contain little or no grain, 81. 

342. 

SKiugim, turnip, 949. 

iS^tVo, juice of sugar-cane, syrup, 98. 


Shiaham, a timber tree, 98i 
see thagal, 942. 

Singt a small fish 8 to 4 inches long dorires its 
name frpm the spikvs with which iti head 
is furnished, said to cause a painful wound,' 
245. 

Smnt, the distribution of sweets on fettlfals, 
called by Hindfis Jalawan, 29. 

SipdgOf the upright posts in a rcrsisii wheel, 
5 8. 

Sitardmd, a salutation amongst Ilindds, 290. 

Son/f aniseed, 27. 

S6t, the hole in a well, a spring of water, 519. 

SvaTf pig, 242, 

^ufiAara, a species of Indiou-coni, golden maJae, 
80. 

Smmdr, porpoise, 243. 


T. 


Tahsdf collection, especially of the public re* 
venue derived from the land, the revenue 
cullcctcd. the arcs under one Sub-Collector 
orTabsildar, 150 
Talbdnat court fees, 288. 

Taluka, a division of a province, the estate of 
tslukadar, 506. 

Taliya, the red stone of Agra, 269. 

Takiya, the residence of a professional men- 
dicant, 765. 

Takdvi, advances of money made by the Guf- 
ernment to the cultivators, at the time of 
sowing or agricultural advances, 965. 

Takka, pice, 26 of which is equivalent to 1 ser 
in Btali. and that used in wholesale trans- 
actions is thirty-six, 89. 

Taldo, tank^ 72 1 

Tan^t, a kind of hatchet, 615. - . 

Tardi, low moist hind such as lies along banks 
of rivers or the foot of the hills, 11, 

Tdrhashi, wooden articles inlaid with wire, 728! 
Tar(A^ u kind of gourd, 248. 

Tdt, a coarse sacking made from the seji {Hi* 
biacua canmbinua), 135. 

Tendua, leopard, 249. 

Tent, the open pod of cotton, 30. 

Tesd, a dye of a yellow colour extracted from 
the flowers of dh&k {Butea /rondlMa), 948. 
Tika, forehead mark worn by Hindfis, 64. 

Till, a kind of til with a white seed, 80. 
Til~ka4addu, a preparation of sugar or molaiee#^ 
mixed with til seed, 254. 

Til aota, the stalks of til or aeaamum that re- 
main after threshing, 253. V 

Jil, the seed of the sesaminii, exteniivelv need > 
in the making of oil, 19. 

Ttr, the narrow atrip of alluvial toil along the 
edge of both the Jumna and OhamiMiL 997. : > ' 
TM, or tfinri, locusts. 81. 

Tor, flow of water, 25. 

7Wfi, Oeimm adnetum, baall plant, 99(h ' 

Tdn, a dye made from tfiu wood, 948. , » 

rm, a vegetable, 949. 

Twdr, a blight produced by froat, 8K . 

Tefde, a sort of ofremony, 8i4, , ' 


. OLossAar, 
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U. 

Vkhtot a blight, a witharing feom exeaaaive 

dryneas^ Si. 

* specfes of joar also called Euw&riya 
ripens in about ten weeks, 8(>. 

Urd, a piilsv {vphateolua radiatna)^ 80. 

Upf a system Oi interest, where the borrower 
agrees to pay back at the end of the harvest 
the value of the sum borrowed in grain with 
1 or 2 or 3 sirs more per maund in excess of 
the market price, 93. 

Uparhdr^ or har, the far outlying lands. 827. 

c/«ar, saline, as soil land impregnated with 
alkaline particles, and unfit for cultiTa- 
tion, 16. j 


' f/shon's boar, 111. 

Vydya^ one of the diseases tfaat affect tobac- 
co, 31. 

YxK-piU, a white eared dragon, 192. 

7u 

Zaminddrif landed pvperty, generally an ea- 
tate, 76. 

Zafn hand, a vegetable, 949. 

Zandna, the female apartments, the females of 
a family, 289.* 

Zira, carraway seed, 20. 
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A. j B. 

AdxinzstsaHtb change?, Kta, 3 ; Etilwa, 221- i BAnARPUR, village of, Etilva, 416. 

922 ; Mainpuri, 476*476. { Budariya, village of, Eta, 125. 

Administrative divisions. Eta, 2 ; Etawii, 22); ' BadgdjaTS, Etu, 41. 

Mainpuri, 474. I Baniya caste, Eta, 43; Etawa, 2f0; Mainpuri, 

Afgbinaof Sar&i Aghat, Eta, 72; Mainpuri, 697. 657. 

Agaiwal caste, Elawa, 280. | Bais, clan of, Bajputa, Eta, 40 ; Mainpuri, 641. 

Age, population according to. Eta, 36*38; Etawa, I Bajhera Buzurg, village of, Mainpuri, 649. 

27.^; Mainpuri, 637. , ^ B4jra, seed cull ivation, Eta, 29-30; Et6wB, 948; 

Agricultural population, Eta, 35 ; Etdwa, 271 ; Mainpuri, 5^6. 

Mainpuri, 696. Dakewar, village of, Etdwa, 4 1 6. 

Agricultural implements, Eta, 27 ; Mainpuri, Balligarh, village of, Mainpuri, 649. 

513-618. '•* Bangles, fhannfacturc of, Mainpuri, 618. 

Agriculture, Eta, 20 ; Etdwa, 249 ; Mainpuri, Bardgaou, village of, Mainpuri, 650. 

604*606. Barai, village of. Eta, 125. 

Agricultural labourers, Eta, 8o. Bdrha Sayyids, Etdwa, 283, 

Aheripur market town, Etdwa, 405. I Barhpura, village of, Etdwa, 416. 

Ahir caste. Eta, 41 ; Mainpuri, 657-559. I Barhai caste, Eta, 47. 

Airwft, village of, Etdwa, 406. I Barley, cultivation, Eta, 29; Etdwa, 248; Main- 

Airvd or Ahrwa, village of, Mainpuri, 641. puri, 606. 

Ajitmal, village of, Eidwa, 4u6. ; Bariia, parganuh Etn, 126; general appearance, 

Akbarpur Aunchha, Mainpuri, 041-642. fiscal history, 12C ; population, li? ; propric* 

Akbar, Mainpuri, 632. I tors, cultivators, 128; occupations, 129. 

Alienations, Eta, 78; Etdwa, 337; Mainpuri, | Barndhal, parganah Mainpuri, 660; physical 
601-606. I feature.?, 650-65 1 ; fiscal history, 652; transfers, 

Aliganj, town of, Eta, 108; population, 1847* i 653-654; population and proprietors, 655; cul- 

1853-1865 and 1872 ; site, 108-109; munici- tivators, 656; occupation, 656. 
pality, 109 ; history, 110. Barndhal, village of, Mainpuri, 657. 

Alipur patti, parganah Mainpuri, 642-649; Barona Kalian, village of, Etdwa, 416. 
physical features, 642; soils, their area and Basundra, village of, Eta, 129. 
value, 643-644 ; fiscal history, 644; transfer.?, Bela, village of, Etdwa, 416-41 7. 

645; population, 646; proprietors, C47 ; culti* Ben, Kaja of, Soron, Eta, 98. 
vators 647-648 ; occupations, 648. Bewar, parganah Mainpuri, 667; pliysical fca* 

Ali khera, Mainpuri, 649. turcs, 667-658; soils, 659 ; fiscal history, 660 ; 

Amdpur, Eta, no. ' transfers, 661-62; population, 662 $ propric- 

Angraiya, village ofi Eta, 111. tors, 663 ; cultivators, 664; occupation, 666. 

Animal kingdom, Eta, 17; Etdwa, 242-245, Bewar, village of, Mainpuri, 666. 

Mainpuri, 602. Bhaddn or Sarsa-rpad, Mainpuri, 666. 

Area, Eta, 2 ; irrigated table, 2 1-22, Etdwa, 220; Bhadauriyas in, Etdwa, 278. 

comparisons of, 246-247; Mainpuri, 473-474. Bhai Khan, founder of family of Sard! Aghat, 
Asauli, village of, Mainpuri, 649. 72 ; tree of, 73. 

Assessment of land revenue, Eta, 69*60, Etdwa, Bhanwat or Hlidwat. village of, Mainpuri, 666. 

317*334; Mainpuri, 679-590. Bharaul, village of, Mainpuri, 666. 

Atrinji khera, village of, Etn, 111; local tradi- Bhareh, taluka of, Etdwa, 417. 

tion, Chinese travellers in, 112-114 Bhargain, village of, Eta, 136. 

A u!di parganah, Etah, 1 14- 1 17; general appear- Bhart hna, tahsil and parganah, Etdwa, 416; 

atice, fiscal hlatoiy, 1 1 4. general appearance, 418 ; crops, 419 ; prices, 

Auraiyn, parganah and tahsil, Etdwa, 498; phy- 419; settlement, 420; irrigation, 420-421 ; 

steal features, 409 ; cis-jumna portion, and rents, 422 ; rent-rates on artificial soil, 422- 

trans jumna portion, 409 ; economical ica- 423, population, 423 ; proprietary body, 424; 

tures, 410 ; settlement, 410 ; assessment of alieaai ions, 425 ; history, 426 ; occupations, 

trans-jumna tract, 411 ; assessment of cis- 436. 

jumnatract, 41 i : proprietary body, 413; caste Bharthna, village of, Etdwa, 427. 

413; transfers, 413-414; population, census, Bbars at Asi, Etdwa, 363. 

1672, 414-416; occupations, 416. ^ Bhongaou, town of, Mainpuri, 666; population, 

Auraiya,townof, and site, Etdwa, 406; history 666; site, M6-667 ; analysis of, population, 
of, 408, ^ 6C7-668; history, 669. 

Aaamnagar, parganah Eta, j 17- 124; physical Bhongaon, parghnuh of, Mainpuri, 670; physi- 
features, 1 18 ; fiscal history, 1 19 ; former and cal features, 670, 672; fiscal history, G72-674 ; 
present state, transfers, 120 ; settlement, 121; transfers, 674; population, 674 ; proprietors 

crops, and soils, 121; population 122-123; 676 ; cultivators, 676 ; occupations, 677. 

agriculturists, 123; occupations, 124. Bhongaon, tahsil Mainpuri, 677. 

Asamabad Araon, village of, Mainpuri, 649. Bidhuno, village of, Etiwa, 432, 
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Bidhdoai par^anali Et&wa, 487 ; general ap- 
pearance, 427 ; settlement, 488-29 ; popula- 
tion, 429-431 ; alienations, occupations, and 
history, 481-432. 

Dilraui, parganah Eta, 180 ; general appearance, 
fiscal history, 130-133 j population, 133-134 ; 
occupation, 134. 

Bir Bahdn, Etawa^ 369. 

Birds, EiaM’a, 843. 

Bights and droughts, injury to crops, Eta, 31- 

Boundaries, Eta, l-a;Etdwa, 219; Mainpuri, 
4<3. 

Brahmans, Eta, 38-89; Eldwa, 273 ; Mainpuri, 
639. 

Bridges, Et4wa, 240-241; Mainpur^, 600. 
Building inntcriala. Eta, 33-34; Etawa, 269; 
Mainpuri, 633. 

c. 

Cavils, trafl^c on, Eta, 92; rerenue from, 96 ; 
Etawa, 234; course of works on, levels of, 
projects of, 235-237; statistics, 259-3t)0; com- 
plaints against, deterioration, cause of in- 
crease of land revenue, due to, 261-262. 
Canals, Eta, 13-14; Etawa, 234-238; Mainpuri, 
609-612. 

Castes^ Hindus, distribution of, Eta, 38-49 ; 

Etuwa, 273-283; Mainpuri, 639-661. 

Cattle, Eta, 17; Etawa, 244; Mainpuri, 503. 
Census statistics, Eta, 34-36; Etawa, 270-273; 
Mainpuri, 634-536. 

Chachiind or Chhachund, village of, Etawa, 432. 
Chakarnagar, village of, Kt&wa, 432-434. 
Chamar caste, Eta, 47 ; Etawa, 28 1, Mainpuri, 660 
Chandalbhor, ruler of Asi, Etawa, 363. 

Chambul river, Etawa, 230-232; tributaries of. 
Cliaudwur, settlement of Cliaiilians in Eta, 63. 
Chhacliha, village of, Mainpuri, 677. 

Changes since 1801, Eta, 3; Etawa, 221-223; 

Mainpuri, 474-475. 

Chinese travellers in. Eta, 97. 

Chirurs, Mainpuri, 660. 

Ciril administration, receipts and expenditure 
in, 359-861. 

Christian population, Eta, 49^ Etawn, 272; Main- 
piiri, 536. 

Chandhrie* or caste headmen, Eta, 60. 
Chauhans, Rajputs, proprietary right in Eta, 
39; of Bilr&m,64; Kldwa, 276. 

Civil station, Etawa, 438; 

Climate, Eta, 16; Etawa, 241; Mainpuri, 601. 
Clothing of poorer and wealthier classes, Etawa, 
286-289. 

Communication, means of, Ets, 14-16 ; Etawa, 
238 ; Mainpuri, 499. 

Courts, number of, Eta, 6. 

Crime statistics, Eta, 66, Etuwa, 897 ; Main- 
puri, 573. 

Crops, Eta, 19-80; Etawa, 248; produce and 
value of, 249-252 ; Mainpuri, 604. 

Crops, rotation of, Eta, 20 j Mainpuri, 531-622. 
Cultivated area, distribution of, at settlement, 
Eta, 19; Etiwa, 246; Mainpuri, 606. 
Cultivation, increase of, Eta, 28; Mainpuri, 607. 
CnUlvators, classes of, Eta, 79.40; Et&wa, 336; 
Mainpuri, 608. 

Customs of the people, Eta, 60; Etdwa, 286; 
MaiupuTi, 565-566. 

Dauu, DeoU or Dehli, village of, Mainpuri, 678. 


D. 

Dalilnagar, village ot Eifiwa, 434 ; population, 
485.; site, 435r4.36: Humeganj, 436-487; Mu- 
hallas, 437; civil station, 438; Jamah Masjid, 
439; plan, 439-40; the asthala 440, Mahadeo 
Tiksi, 440-441 ; the fort, 441 ; trade and manu- 
factures, 441-442; municipality oud state- 
ment, 442; statement of all taxable articles, 
443; rain-fali, 443;^hiBtory, 444. 

Dalki and Malki Kings, Etawa, 364. 

Bamar Sing, set up as Raja, Eta, 106. 
Dannahar. village of, Mainpuri, 678. 

Darzi caste, Eta, 48. 

Dhak jungle (butca frondosa), Etfiwa, 268. 
Dharauli. village of, Eta. 136. 

Dlidkras, Rajput clan, Eta, 40; Etdwa, 379; 
Mainpuri, 543 

Bhumri, village of, Eta, 185. 

Dhaulcsar, village of. Eta, 135. 

Dilsukh Hoi; family of, 70. 

Domestic animals, Eta, 17-18 ; Etawa, 244 ; 
Mainpuri, 503. 

Drainage lines, Mainpuri, 490-492. 

Drugs, indigenous, Etawa, 403. 

Drought of 1868-69, Eta, 31; EtAwa, 867; Eta 
31; Mainpuri, 627-528. 

E. 

EASTindia Railway, Eta, 14; Et&wa, 838; Main- 
puri, 499. 

Education, Eta, 63; Etdwa, 292; Mainpuri, 670. 
Educational statistics, £ta,63-54;E>dwa,292- 
296; Mainpuri, 671. 

Kka, village of, Mainpuri, 678. 

Eoclosurea, number of, according to census of 
1872, Eta, 52; Mainpuri, 668, 

Enhancement, Eta, 83-84; Et&wa 347-349-860; 
Mainpuri 613. 

Eta district, boundaries, 1 ; area, 2; adminis- 
trative divisions, 2; physical features, 6; waste 
lands, 8; soils, rivers, and Jbils, 9; ferries and 
bridges, II; navigation, 13; canals, commu- 
nications, 14; climate, 16; animal kingdom, 17; 
domestic cattle, fish, 18; vegetable kingdom, 
19 ; area, under crops, statistics of produc- 
tion, mode of husbandry, 20; rotation of crops, 
irrigation, water level, 22; well irrigition, cul- 
turable waste, 26; implements, 27; increased 
cultivation, 28; principal crops, sugar-cane, 
28 ; wheat, 29; blight, 29; droughts, building 
material, S3; population, 34; castes, 36; occu- 
pations, 49 ; cliaudhries, 60 ; customs, food, 
buildings, 52; religion andjlanguage, 63; educa- 
tion, post-office, 56; police andiufaulicide, 66; 
jails, 57; fiscal history, leading families, 61; 
tenures, 76; caste of proprietors, 77; alienation, 
78; classes of cultivators, 79; caste of cultiva- 
tors, 81; rents, enhancements, 83; condition of 
cultivators, 84 ; size of holdings, 86 ; wages, 
86 : prices, 97 ; weights and measures, 89; 
interest, 90 ; fairs, indigo, 93 ; revenue and 
expenditure, 94 ; excise, stamps, canals, 95 ; 

" medical history. 97; Gazetteer, 108-218. 
St&wa, parganah and tahsfl, 446 ;) general appear- 
ance, 445; economic history, 446; irrigation, 
447 ; soils and rates, 447; crops, 448; assess- 
ment, 448-449 ; population, 449; proprietary 
body, 450; alienation, 451 ; causes of transfers 
452; occupations, 452; history, 453. 
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Etftwa (Itdwa) district, boundaries, area, 219; 
administrative sub-divisions, 220; changes in 
area* 231; ph^sicsl features, paclur, ghar» 
karkba and par, V23; jungles and waste, 226,* 
soils, 927; rivers, 228; navigation, 284; canals 
234 ; levels, 236; communications, 238 ; Climate, 
rainfall, 341; animal kingdom, 243; rcgetable 
kingdom, 246; crops, 248; outturn and value, 
25 1 ; til and maize, 263; irrigation, 266; canal 
statistics, 259; wells and canals compared, 
268; droughts and famines, 3C5; groves, 268 ; 
building materials, 269; lime and kankar, 
269; population, 270 ; caste, 273; Kaiiaujijas, 
273; occupations, 284;Culto!ns, 285; food and 
clothing, 387; R&mavats, 289; education, 393; 
post-oiHce, 296 ; police, infanticide, 296 ; 
jail, 297; leading families, 298; dsiul history, 

3 1 3; instalments of revenue, 332; tenures, 333; 
caste of land-holders, 335 ; alienations, 335 ; 
tenants and cultivation, 343; ratesof rents, 345; 
enhancements, 347; condition of /cultivators, 
351; trade and fairs, 353; wages and pricis, 
356; weights and measures, 358; revenue, 359; 
excise and stamps, 360; history, 3G1; medical 
history, 402. 

Kta, town of, 137 ; site, municipality, 188; his- 
tory, 139, 

Excise, revenue, Pvta, 95; Et/iwa, 360; Main- 
pnri, 624. 

Expenditure, Eta, 94; Etawa, 369; Mainpuri, 62.3. 

F. 

Fin IlTAif, Chinese traveller in Eta, 97 ; on 
miracle at Sankisa, 191. 

Families of ist, 2Dd, and 3rd class, Etawa, 
287>288t Mainpuri, 691. 

Families of minor importance, Etawa, SI l<S13; 
Mainpuri, 699. 

Families, old, Etawa, Raja of Bhareh. 298; 
Ruru, 299; Bao of Kakaotie, 300; taluka 
Sahar, 300; Malhausi,302; chauhaiis of Fer* 
tabneer, 302-304; taluka Chakarimgar, 308 ; 
tnliika Sahnil, 308; firahmau fumilies, 308; 
Kayaths, 309; and trading houses, 3iu. 

Famines of 18G0-61, 1868-69, Eta, 32-33; 
Etawa, 266-267 of 1803-4, 1837-38,1860-61, 
1868-69; Mainpuri, 626-528. 

Fairs, Eta, 93; Etawa, .365. 

Faizpur Badariya, parganahEta, 146; physical 
features, 147; fiscal history, 147-148; popu- 
lation, 149; cultivators and proprietors, occu- 
pations, 160. 

Ferries and bridges, Eta, 11-12; Elawa, 241 ; 

Fiscal history, Eta 67; Etawa, 313; Mainpuri, 
678-584. 

Fish, Eta, 18; Etawa, 245-246; Mainpuri, 503-601. 

Floods and famines, Mainpuri, 526-627; Etfiwa, 
266-267. 

Food of cattle, Eta, 18. 

Foods, Eta, 60-51; Et&wa, 287. 

Formation of the district of Eta, 4. 

Funeral ceremonies, Mainpuri, ^66-568. 

Canal, Eta, 14; Etawa, 234; Mainpuri, 

Ganges river. Eta, 9, 

Gardner family, 75*76. 

Qaurahars, Eta, 41 

Garhwa, Eort of Etawa, 364. 


Gaur Rajputs, Eta, 70; Et6wa, S79. 

General appearance, Eta, 6; Etiwa, 220; Mala- 
puri, 476. 

. Ghiror, parganah Mainpuri, 678; physical fea- 
tures, 678-680; fiscal history, 680-681; trans- 
fers, 681-682; population 682-83 ; proprietors, 
683-684; cultivators, 684 685: occupation, 685. 
Ghiror, village of, Mainpnri, 686. 

Gliulain Nabi, Niyazz.Hi pathdn, proprietors in 
Kadirganj 74. 

Groves, Eldws, 268; 

Gujar caste, Eta, 47. 

H. 

ITaritation, Bta, 51-52; Mirinpuri, 608. 
lliirchandpur, town of, Eidwu, 453. 
llarha village, Mainpuri, 685. 
llatao ISbanfpur, village of, Mainpnri, 686, 
Heights, above the sc;i, Mainpuri, 477. 
llitiiniutrmgar Bajhcra, village of, Kta, 160. 
Hindu population, Eta, 38. 

History, Eta, 97-107; Etawa, 36 1-402; Mainpuri, 
625. 

Holdings, size of, Eta, 85; Mainpuri, 606-610. 
Houses ol worship, Eta, 62; Etdwa 439. 
Husbandry, mode of. Eta, 20. 
llewen Tbsang, t'liineae traveller, Kta, 97. 
llumcgnnj, Etawa, 436. 

Hydrography, Mainpuri, 477-478. 

I- 

Ila'iiXujIs, village of, Mainpuri, 686. 
luiplcmeuts of husbandry. Eta, 27; Mainpuri, 
513-518. 

Indian-curn, Etawa, 254-256. 

Indigenous drugs, list of, and their use, Etawa, 
403-404. 

Indigo manufacture, Eta, '93-94. 

Income-tax, Ela,95; Etawa, 3«0; Mainpuri, 623. 
Infanticide, Eta, 56; Etawa, 296; Mainpuri, 
574-677. 

Infirm population, Eta, 36; Etawa, 273; Maiupu- 
ri, 537. 

Inhabitants, sec population, Mainpuri, 633. • 

Inscription, Etawa, 366-368. . 

TnUtest, rate of, Eta, 92-93; Mainpuri, 620, 
Irrigation from cftnals, Etii, 20-25; wells, 22-23; 
modes of, 24; Etawa, 266; wells, apparent 
decrease of, real increase of, 257; existing 
capabilities of, 267; influence of, on Crop, 
Mainpuri, 608. 

Isan Dudi, Mainpuri, 479* 

J. 

Jadons, Rajput clan, rights in. Eta, 42 
Jamai, village of, Mainpuri, 686. 

Jail statistics. Eta, 67; Etdwa, 297-298; Main* 
puri, 678. 

Jangharas, Rajput clan. Eta, 41. 

Jaitbra, village of, Eta, I6I. 

Jamah musjid, Etawa, 439. 

Jasohan, village of, Etawa, 453. 

Jasrana, village of. Mainpuri, 686. 
Joswantnagar, town of, Etawa, 458; site, 494; 
attack on rebels there by Messrs. Hume and 
Daniel!, 877. 

Jaunpur Kingdom, Etawa, 371; Mainpuri, 628* 
629; Municipality, 454; statements, 465. 
Hills, Eta, 11; Etawa, 281 ; Mainpuri. 497-498, 
Jirsmi, village of, Eta, 161. 
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Joiir, Species of, Eta, 80. 

Jumna rirer, EUwa, 829; Mainpnrij 477-478. 
Jungles, Et4wa, 226; Mainpuri, 681. 

K. 

Kabir and Xanak pantliiSi Mainpurl, 526-664. 
Kachhi caste, Eta, 47; Mainpuri, 669. 
Xachhw4ba8, Rajpdt clan, Eta, 42; Btftwa, 877 
K6dir b4ri, village of, Eta, 161. 

Kadirganj, village of, Eta, 16 ; history 161-164 
population, 162; site, municipality, 168 
trade, 156. 

Kali-gangea tract, Eta, 6-7. 

E&U nadi, Eta, 9-10; £t4wa, 478. 

Kamait taluka Bt4wa, 466; settlement, 466. 
Kanaujiya caste. Eta, 88; Et4wa, 273-274. 
Kanawa r, vllage of, Mainpuri, 666. 

Kanchausi, village of, 456. 

Kinungoes, Mainpuri, 660. 

Karhal, chief town, Mainpuri, 686-687j site, 687 
history, 687-688. ^ 

Karhal, parganah Mainpuri, 688; physical fea- 
tures, 688; soil, 690; crops, 691; fiscal history, 
692-693; transfers, 693 605: population, 696- 
696; proprietors, 696; cultivators, 697; oc- 
cupations, 698. 

Karhal, tahsil Mainpuri, 698-699. 

Karimganj, village of, Mainpuri, 698-699. 

Karra, village of, Maiupuri, 699. 

Katena Harsa, village of, Mpinpuri, 699. 

Keari, village of, Maiupuri, 609. 

Kharif, Eta, 19; Et4wa, 248 ; Maiupnri, 604. 
Khatris, Etiwa, 281 ; Mainpuri, 661. 

Khergarh, or Khairagarh, village of, Mainpuri 
7U0. 

Kirars, Mainpuri, 641. 

Kishoi, or Kishni-Nabiganj, parganah, Main- 
puri, 700; physical feature, sandy tract, 
7t’0| loamy tract, 701-2; fiscal history, 
703-4; transfers, 706; population, 706 ; 
proprietors, 707; cultivators, occupa- 
tions, 708-9. 

^ Kishni, village of, Mainpuri, 709. 

Kuari, stream, EUiwa, 233. 

Kudar Kote, village of, Et4wa, 456 ; history, 
456-67; inscription, S65t6 8. 

Kanksr, Eta, 38; Etdwa, 269 ; Mainpuri, 683. 
Kuraoli, town of, Mainpuri, 710. 

Kur&oli, parganah of, Mainpuri, 7 1 1 ; physical 
features, 711 ; soils, 711-12; fiscal his- 
tory, 718 ; transfers, 7 14-16 ; new settle- 
ment, 716-16 ; population, 716 ; proprie- 
tors, 717 ; cultivators, occupatlun, 718. 
Kut&ra Buzurg, village of, Mainpuri, 719 
Kusauly village of. Eta, 156. 

Kusmara, village of, Mainpuri, 719. 

Etttub Khan, and Rai Pertab, Maiupuri, 628. 
Kyuntara or Keontra, village of, Etawa, 468, 

L. 

Labhaoa or Muhammadpur Labhaua, village of I 
Mainpuri, 719. 

Labourers, Eta, 80, • 

Lakes, see jbfis. 

Lake and falls, Etfiwa, 231. 

XAkhna or Lakhnan, town of, Etawa, 468. 

LMia revenue, Eta, 94; Bt&wa, increaacof, 268; 

Mainpuri, increase of, 626. 

Language, Eta, 56; Mainpuri, 669. 


Latitudes, sod longitudes, Eta, 9; IBtfiaa, 219 ; 
Mainpuri, 478. 

Leading families, Eta, 61-76; Eldwo, 298; Main> 
pari, 69 1-692: 

Lime, manufacture of, Btiwa, 269 
Lime, Eta, 38; Et&wa, 269; Mainpuri, 583. 
Lodha caste, 46-47; Mainpuri, 659. 

Lodis, Etdwa, 878; Mainpud, 631, 

M. 

Madanpur. village of, Mainpuri, 719. 

Mahmdd, EUwa, 869. 

Maholi Shamshereganj, village of, Mainpuri, 
719. 

Mainpuri district, boundaries, 473; adminis- 
trative divisions, 474; physical features, 
476; heights, 477; rivers, 477 ; soils, 463; 
waste lands, 489; drainage, 490; canals, 
493 ; jhils and marshes, 497; communi- 
cations, 499; climate, J&O I; rain-fall, 601; 
animal kiftgdom, 602; vegeteblekingdom, 604, 
past and present areas, 606i irrigation, 60S; 
lift and flow from canids, 511; implements, 
613; wells, 6 19; rotation of crops, 621; manures, 
623; outturn per acre, 6 2 3; floods and famine, 
626; weed baisurai, 628; Jungles, 681; saltpetre, 
631 ; building materials, 688; population, 688; 
castes, 639; Brahmans, 689; Kajp6tB,64l; Chau- 
hlins, 644; religion, 562; funeral ceremonies, 
666; habitations, 668; food, 668; laDgaage,669; 
Vacation, 670; poat-ofliee, 672; police, 672; 
jails, 678; fiscal history, 678; leading families, 
691;tenure8, 600; tranafersof land,60l; cnltl- 
vators, 608; castes, rents, 610; rents, 612; 
weights and measures, 616; road traffic, 616; 
canal traffic, 617; interest, 620; prices, 6^ 1 ; reve- 
nue and expenditure, 628; history, 625; medi- 
cal history. 640; Gazetteer of the district. 641. 
Mainpuri, town of, 720; population, 720; site, 
720-781; public buildings, 721-722; history^ 
722; muucipality and trade, 728; statement of 
taxable articles, 724; statement of rain-fall, 
724; physical features, 724-726; soils, 726; 
crops, 726-727; fiscal history, 727; transfers, 
728-729; population, 799-730; proprietors, 73U- 
731; cultivators, 731; occupations, 739. 
Mainpuri tahsil, 789. 

Manobhana, village of, Mainpuri, 789. 
Manufactures, Eta, 08; Mainpuri, 

Manure, Mainpuri, 628. 

Marahchi, village of, Kts, 166. 

Marabra or Mirhara, town of, Eta, 165; site, 
suburb, municipality, history, 157. 

Marahra, parganah Eta, 168; physical features, 
fiscal history, 169-)60,- population, 161; pro- 
prietors and cultivators, 161; oooupa&n, 
history, 169. 

Marhattas aud Jits, Btiwa, 876. 

Mathfiriya chaubes, Mainpuri, 640-64 1« 

Measures and weights. Eta, 89 ; Etiwa, 366; 
Mainpuri, 666. 

Medical history, Eta, 96-97; Etiwa, 409; Msin- 
640. 

Meos, Ishmaelitea of upper Duab, Etiwa, 361. 
Meteorology, Eta, 16; Etiwa, 941-249; Main- 
puri, 601. 

Mohanpur, village of, 168. 

Mosques, Eta, 69. 

Muhallas, Etiwa, 467. 

Munieipallty, Mainpuri, 619. 



INDEX, 


Muuj and Aai, Etawa, 46B & 36S. 

Murlidharke Sar&j, a hamlet, Mainpuri, 733-733. 

Musalmah population, Eta, 4»; historians, 99 ; 
Et4wa, S6S; Mainpuri, 661. 

MuBalm&n period, Etdwa, 869. 

Mostafabod, parganah Mainpuri, 733; physical 
features, 733-734; wells and water, 734-736; 
soils, 736-786; crops, 737; fiscal history, 737; 
revision in 1844-46, causes of failure, 739- 
Z40; present settlement, 740-741; transfers, 
741-749; population, 742; proprietors, 743 ; 
cultivators, 744-746; occupations, 74S. 

Muitafabad, village of, Mainpuri, 746. 

Mutiny, Eta, 102-107 ; Etdwa, 376-402; Main- 
puri, 634-640. 

N. ' 

Nabioamj, village of, Mainpuri, 746. 

Kadis, Mainpuri, Isan, 479; Rind. or Arind,480; 
Sengar, 481; S^a, 481; minor Streams and 
character of river, 482. 

Kardauli, village of, Eta, 163. 

Karsingh, Et&wa, 369« 

Nai caste, Eta, 46. 

Nasirpur, village of, Mainpuri, 746. 

Naushahr, hamlet, Mainpuri, 746-747. 

Navigation, capabilities of river, Eta, 13; Et&wa, 
234; of canal, 13<14 

Nawitbganj Nagariya, town of, Eta, 164. 

Nau Muslims, Eta, 74. 

NidhauU, village of, Eta, 164. 

Nidhpur parganah, 166; general appearance, fis- 
cal history, 166-167; population, 168; culti- 
vators and proprietors, occupations, 169. 

Nimrana, settlement of Chauhans in £ta, 62. 

Nyurai, village of, Eta, 169. 

O . 

OcoxjpATioRS of the people, Eta, 49; E(4wa, 
383-284; Mainpuri, 638. 

Opium, Mainpuri, 626. 

Or&war, village of, Mainpuri, 747. 

Ordeal, trial by, Etiwa, 286. 

p. 

Faoblava, parganah Eta, 169; physical features. 
170; fiscal history, assessment, 171 ; popula- 
tion, 172; occupations, 173 

P4dham or F6rham, village of, Mainpuri, 747- 
748. 

Pali khurd, village Etdwa, 459. 

Panchtyats, Etawa, 2.^6, 

P4ndu river, Et4wa, 228. 

Pbaphfind town of, Etawa, 459; site, 469; his- 
tory ,459-460; the Sengars, 460; the Sajbanand 
and Shah Bhukbart, 460 ; the J4t Musalman 
Bh6gmal, 461 ; Banjaras* well, 46 1. 

Fhaphfind, parganah, Et4wa 489; physical 
features, 462; economical features, 4h8; 
settlement, 464 ; proprietary body 466 ; 
transfers, 467 ; population, 468 ; occu^filMn, 
history, 469. 

Farihirs, Etawa, 279. • 

Pathin Muhammadans, Eta, 48-49; Etdwa, 282; 
Mainpuri, 561. 

Fatiili or Patiyilf, parganah Eta, 174; general 
appearance, fiscal history, 176; populatioDi 
176; agriculturists, 177; occupation, 178. 


I Patiali village, 1 76. 

Pendhat, village of, Mainpuri 748. 

Pharha or Pharhiya, village Mainpuri, 748. 

rhysical features. Eta, 6; Etiwa, 223 ; Main- 
puri, 476-477. 

Pilwa, village Eta, 180. 

Police stations, Eta, 65-56; Etiwa, 296-297; 
Mainpuri, 573-674. 

Police statistics, Eta, 65-66; Etiwa, 296-297 : 
Mainpuri, 673. 

Ponchha, village of, Mainpuri, 749. 

Population, Eta, 34-35; according to census of 
1848, 1663, 1865 and 1872; Etiwa, 270-27 1- 
272, according to census of 1847, 1863, 1866 
and 1872 ; Mainpuri 533-634-636-636, accord- 
ingto census of 1847, 1853, 1866 and 1872. 

Po8t.offif(;8 and postal statistics, Eta, 55; Eti- 
wa, 296 ; Mainpuri, 672. 

Pritbiraj, Eta, 62. 

Prices ot agricultural produce. Eta, 87; tabula? 
statement, 88-89; Mainpuri, 691-623. '' 

Produce table. Eta, 19; Eiawa, 249; Mainpuri, 
620 * 

Pundirs or Puiirs, Rajput clans. Eta, 43. 

R. 

Rabi crops, Eta, 19; Etiwa, 260; Mainpuri, 508. 

Raghubansis, Rajput clans, Eta, 42. 

Rihan, village of, Etiwa, 469. 

Railway communications, Ifita, 14-15; Etiwa, 
238; Mainpuri, 499. 

Rainfall, Etawa, 242; Mainpuri, 501-502. 

Raja of Mainpuri, 591 

Rajbahaa, Eta, 13; Etiwa, 236; Mainpuri, 493. 

Rimavats, theology of Etiwa, 290-292. 

Hajor, Raja of Eta, 6). 

Rajpit, Eta, 38; Etawa, 276; Mainpuri, 641. 

Ramchandra Singh, Raja of Rimpur, 66-67. 

Rampur, village of. Eta, 180. 

Kiipri, village of, Mainpuri, 749;history, 749-760. 

Rntbhanpur, village of, Mainpuri, 750. 

Rithors, branches of, Eta, C8; Mainpuri, 643. • 

Reh or saline soil, Eta, 7; Etiwa, 262; Mainpuri, 
611. 

Rents, Eta, 81-82- causes for lowness of, rise in 
Etiwa, 347; Mainpuri, 612-616. 

Registration fees, Eta, 16; Mainpuri, 6847 

Religion, statistics of, Etn, 35-36-62; Etiwa, 
289-290; Mainpuri, 662. 

Revenue, Eta, 94 ; Etawa, 869 ; Mainpuri, in- 
ercoseof, 626. 

Rice, cultivation, of Eta, 30-31; Mainpuri, 695. 

Rind or Ariud nadi, Mainpuri, 480. 

Rind river, Ahncya and Turha, tributaries of, 
228. 

Riparian deposits, Eta, 1 1 

Rivers, Eta, 9-10; Etiwa, 228-230; Mainpuri, 
477-463. 

Roads, p:ta, 16-16; Etiwa, 239-240; Mainpuri, 
499-600. 

Rotation of crops, Eta, 20. 

Bgru Kalian or Qanjruru, village of, Etiwa, 
469. 

s. 

SXoBOFU.oiSiirlinpiir, TilUge .1; UMfiptlS, 
760, 

Sahiil, village of, Etiwa, 469«470. 
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IKDI&X. 


{Sabson, ▼lllase of, Etawa, 470. 

Sandaos, village of, Et&wa, 470. 

Saddaus or i^arillra, taluka Et&wa, 470. 
Sab&war, town of, Eta, 180. 

Sakic, town Eta, 187; site, 188} history. iosoriD< 
tions in, 188-189. 

6alt-petro,Mainpuri. 631-539. 

S&m4n, village of, Mainpuri, 750. 

Sangrim Sing, founder of Era, 65. ' 


i3£sss:«aw?!P-^ 

Sumer Sib, BUwa, arO| Maippurl, 8*«. “• 

. T. • - ' 


la^”T«r4e?rFSHi^'?n®hemi«clea^ 

19li buildings, 1»2J Niga tank. 182, Hwm ’*•“»» ““•““"wdpur Labhaua, MainpurJ, 
Cunningham- Tarkira Daulat. villsmof. u.<n^r, 


argument on, 196-197. Teli caste Ftrf 48 

Sankisn, kingdom of, and mosque in, Eta, 98. Tenures of land Ffn 
San4dh Brahmans, Eta, 38, Etiwa! 274-275 Zri ew ' 
Mainpuri, 8S». ^ Thiknrs ofpdtva, i 

vaoauri, village Eta, 190. Tliana Darvaottani i 

Sarai Aghat, Afghans, Eta, 72; genealogy of. Til crop, Btawa, 26^ 


596-599. . 

TeuJa™ 

Tenures ot land, Eta, 76 j Etiira, US ■; Ma&. 

puri, 600. ' 

Th4kurs of ffdtija, Eta, 68^. 

Thana Daryaoganj, Tillage of, Eta, 918. 


73; town, 197; history, 197. 

Sar&i Girdbiri, village of, 198. 

Sarai Ekdil, village of, Etawa, 470. 

Sar4i Mahajunan village of, Etawa, 471. 
Sar4i Shishgariii, village of, Etawa, 471. 
Sartiaganj, village of, Mainpuri, 751. 
Sauj, village of, Mainpuri, 752. 


Tobaeco cultivation, Eta, 81 ; Mainpuri, 616 . 

Temurs’ rights, Eta, 4 1 . ' ^ "• 

Trade statistlqa, Eta, 90-22; Etim, 863-866 < 
Mainpuri, 6 18 . . - • ^ 

Tradition regarding Ahirs, Eta, 43r44i &3pfit 
period, 88 . 

Traffic, Mainpuri road, 616 ; railway, 617. 


Mussalmans, Eta, 48; of Marahra, Transfers of proprietary rights Eta 78 

Renornr river. Kt4wA. 928? nadi. MainmiH. 481. j i 


Sengar river, EUwa, 228; nadl, Mainpuri, 481. Trial by ordeal, Etdwa. 286. 

Seugars, clan, Etiwa, 275.. Tusauri, villauo of £t£wa aiv 

Settlements, ‘Eta, 59-60; EUwa,aU.353; Main- * 

purV, 684,691. ' , ‘ U. 

Shikohabad, parganah Mainpuri, 766; physical ^Mainourf'^482 4 M ^ * Eliwa, 926 ; 

features, 767; classification for assessment, usrahar villairp of irtSure. .ivo 
purpose;, 767-759; Jnmna tract, 759-60;8tate. Etawa, 472. 

ment of past and present settlement, 760-6 1 ; ' Y . 

soils, 761-6:^ crops and crop statistics, 76.3; i.* - 

fiscal hiatory, 764-765; revision of assessment,; Mainliur? Etawa, 246 

766; present settlement, 766; transfers, and viiWn iafMimon v* Kit ^ - 
trifiisfer statements, 767-68; population, 768 -' J^^chman, Eta, 56 ; Etawa, 296 ; Main- 
69; proprietors and proprietary statistics, 769- V I * • 

70; cultivators, 770; cultivating statistics, W. 

771; occupations, 771. . Wao» 8 , Eta, 86-87; Etawa, 856; Mainoiiri 691 

ftliilrnitalsad town Mfl.innuri. 752: Donulfttfon. I?a. O 


69; proprietors and proprietary statistics, 769- ^ ' 

70; cultivators, 770; cultivating statistics, 

77 1 ; occupatious, 771. Wao» 8, El 


Shikohabad, town Mainpuri. 752; population, Wa.sie-lands, Eta, 8-26; Eldvra, 296, Minpuri 
752; site, 7.'i2-53; muhallaH, 763; notable per- 439 , . ^ 

sons, 764; temples and buildings, 765; trade, Water-level, Eta, 22 , 

766; history, 766. Weeds, Mainpuri, 598-530. 

Sirhpura, parganah Eta, 199; general appear* Weights and measures, Eta, 89-90t Etawa. 35S- 
auce, fiscal history, 200; settlements, 201-209 ; ' 859 ; Mainpuri, 615-616. ** 

population, 303; cultivators and proprietors. Well irrigation, Eta, 29-23 t Etawa 956 . 957 ' . 
904; occupation and history, 204-205. Mainpuri, 508. . ' ' * 

Sirhpura town, Eta, 198. ^ells, pucka-kuchcha, Mainpuri, 519-520. 

Soils, Eta, 8; Etawa, 227; Mainpuri, 488-89, Wheat, value 1)f an acre, Eta, 299; Mainnuri 
Solankhis. nronrietarv rights. Eta. 39-40. aoa. ' ' » aaainpun, 


804; occupation and history, 204-205. 
Sirhpura town, Eta, 198. 

Soils, Eta, 8; Etawa, 297; Mainpuri, 488-89, 
SolaukMs, proprietary rights, Eta, 39-40. 

Soitar caste, Eta, 48. ^ 

Sonhar, parganah Eta, 205; general appearance, 


SoEjr caste, Eta, 48. „ animals, Ets, 17; Etiwa, 848-843, Main- 

Sonhar, parganah Eta, 205; general appearance, puri, 602. » u 

aac^ history, 3(16; ttMsfers, V07, soil^ and Wood, Eta, 34 , Etiwa, 869 ; Mainpuri, 533 

wells, populaiiun, cultivators and proprietors, * > v » 

208; occupations, 209. Y. 

SoroD, parganah Eta, 9 13; physical features, JIU ; ~ ^ * 

fiacalhistory, 214-15; population, 216 ; culti- founder of AllganJ, Eta, 110; 

Tatoriand proprietors, occupations, 217, Kasganj, 154. 



ERBATA. 


fm 41, lia# 15 from bottom, /or « pargaua” red , 

149, line 9 from top, for “ papulation” red ‘ population. 

^ ^ # 1 .1 1 UaA%iia Tnaowri- 


uuo « Aivu* r”! /* m * 

217*18, Thana Dariaoganj sbould come before Tusawri. 

” 277 , line 16 from top, /or “ Kacbhawahas” read “ Kac w ai. 

M 


une io irum yv, 

277, line 11 from bottom, /or “ or" red for. 
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